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PREFACE 


^^^m0^^^*0^0*^*^k^t^*^ 


The  Author  of  tlie  following  work  had  the  great  advantage  of  a 
birth  from  religious  parents,  who  carefully  instructed  him  with  few 
sectarian  prepossessions  in  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  He  consequently  grew  up  to  manhood  with  very 
distinct  impressions  concerning  the  excellence  of  the  system  in  its 
-moral  and  religious  requirements  as  being  admirably  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  all  who  would  conform  to  its  injunctions. 
But  whatever  was  the  prejudice  in  the  Author's  mind  as  to  its 
abstract  excellence,  he  was  fully  apprised  that  there  was  a  great 
opposition  in  the  world  against  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be 
considered  as  a  system  of  divine  revelation.  It  therefore  grad- 
ually became  a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance  to  him  as  he 
a4yanced  in  life,  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  credibility  of  the  Scrip- 
ture writings  as  being  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  for  it  was 
evidently  impossible  for  any  one  to  repose  upon  a  system  involving 
such  momentous  interests  unless  the  inspired  origin  of  the  Scripture 
writings  was  fully  established. 

It  would  be  needless  to  detail  the  steps  the  Author  took  in  the 
investigation  of  this  important  subject,  he  not  only  gradually  be- 
came fully  convinced  of  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  writings, 
but  he  as  gradually  ascertained  that  some  of  the  most  important 
arguments  bearing  on  that  question  had  been  entirely  overlooked 
by  those  persons  who  had  previously  undertaken  such  vindication. 

The  principal  one  of  these  important  arguments  consisted  in  the 
ability  of  proving  with  the  force  of  a  demonstration,  that  the 
individuals  concerned  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Scripture,  wri- 
tings, had  advocated  a  system  of  things  so  absolutely  opposed 
to  any  aggrandisement  of  a  priesthood,  or  clergy,  whether  in 
spiritual  or  temporal  matters,  that  it  was  utterly  incredible,  nay 
2  v.l 
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even  absurd  to  suppose  tbat  the  Scriptures  could  have  emanated 
from  the  dictation  of  a  selfish  ecclesiastical  bodv.  Hence  as 
there  wa«  no  justification  whatever  for  the  supposition  that  the 
Scriptures  were  from  priestly  invention,  so  in  that  eminent  fact 
as  well  as  in  the  absolute  excellence  of  the  system  advocated,  in* 
them  whether  as  an  ethical  or  religious  scheme,  it  was  impossi*- 
blc  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  they  had  proceeded; 
from  a  divine  source.  .   r  / 

In  discerning  therefore,  that  the  Scriptures  are  entirely  .hdistile 
to  the  theory  that  any  corporation  of  ecclesiastics   had    a  divj^e*', 
authority  to  control  the  understanding  or  consciences  of  mankind 
in  any  manner  whatever,  there  was  a  full  refutation  of  the  whole 
dcistical  argument  against  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scripture^  wri- 
tings;  for  as  no  other  origin  has  been  or  indeed  can  be  assigned  * 
them  by  sceptics  and  deists  than  that  they  were  the  contrivance 
of  an  interested  priesthood ;  so  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  suppose  a  selfish  body  of  ecclesiastics  have  imposed  writiiigs 
on  mankind  as  coming  from  Grod,  which  in  every  particular -are 
opposed  to   the  exaltation  or  aggrandisement  of  an  ecclesiastical* 
body.      What  the  arguments  are  by  which  the  Author  can  a^' 
monstrato  this  important  fact  will   be  exhibited   in  the  course,  of*  . 
the  present  work,  '  •^       i 

Being  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  aboTf 
mentioned  inference,  the  Author  in  the  year  a.  d.  1836,*  publisUsNi 
a  treatise  on  the  subject  in  which  his  arguments  were  sufHcieqlUj . 
stated  so  far  as  regarded  the  mere  objections  of  deists  and  sc^p^(^. ; 

Though  the   Author  did   not  altogether   overlook  the   ch^um*  * 
stance  that  consequences  very  important  to  the  theory  of  Chtis- 
danity  as  generally  understood,  would  follow  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  are  entirely  opposed  to  any  organizar 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  as  being  authorized   to  expound  the' 
revelations  of  Jehovah  with  authority,  yet  as  ho  was  then  espe- . 
cially  interested  in  refuting  the  objections  of  deists  and  scepticffei,'iie 
was  but  indistinctly  aware  how  far  his  exposition  of  facts  Would 
affect  tlic  constitution  of  Christianity  as  embodied  in  the  various 
sectarian  schemes  of  theology  existing   around   him.     One  thing 
however  was  sufficiently  clear,  that  if  the  Scripture  writings  had 
not  in  their  original  enunciation  given  any  authority  to  ecclesiastical 
corporations,  it  was   wholly  unjustifiable  to   regard  any  of  these 

*  I  published  an  anonjmoxu  and  imperfbcl  tract  on  the  subject  a  few  years  jpira- 
viouslj  in  a  ndghboriog  city,  which  it  ia  not  worth  while  to 
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bodies  as  standing  on  a  divine  foundation,  and  consequently  where 
either  doctrines,  institutions,  or  practices,  rested  merely  on  the 
authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  there  could  be  no  obliga- 
tion on  the  conscience  of  any  individual  to  receive  them  any  fur- 
ther than  as  he  discerned  them  to  be  required  in  the  Scripture 
writings. 

Under  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  the  Author  at  that  time 
only  ventured  in  a  partial  manner  to  express  his  doubts  as  to  the 
scriptural  foundation  of  certain  doctrines  generally  received  in  the 
Christian  world,  and  recommended  a  diminished  view  of  their  im- 
portance by  an  enlarged  exercise  of  the  principle  of  Christian 
charity. 

If  the  Author  himself  was  not  aware  of  the  extensive  conse- 
quences to  which  his  arguments  necessarily  led,  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  circumstance  that  the  readers  of  his  book  did  not 
appreciate  the  true  bearing  of  his  discourse.  Some  of  them  were 
actually  disturbed  by  the  arguments  establishing  a  condition  of 
things  that  released  them  from  ecclesiastical  authority  and  justified 
them  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  Others  again  in- 
formed the  Author,  he  had  impugned  certain  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianily  concerning  which  there  ought  to  be  no  doubts,  and  though 
they  admitted  these  subjects  had  been  treated  by  him  with  all  due 
respect,  yet  they  could  not  approve  that  portion  of  his  work  that 
touched  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  result  of  the  whole  matter  was  a  conviction  in  the  Author's 
mind  that  his  arguments  were  imperfectly  comprehended  in  their 
important  bearing,  and  that  he  must  at  some  future  day  re-write 
his  treatise  and  not  only  express  his  opinions  in  the  clearest  manner 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  that  he  must  go  into 
enlarged  discussions  concerning  their  truth,  importance,  and  opera- 
tion, so  that  the  truth  might  be  appreciated  in  all  its  clearness  by 
a  full  investigation  of  the  subject.  But  as  some  friends  whom  the 
Author  highly  esteemed,  had  suggested  to  him  that  he  could  pro- 
duce a  more  valuable  work  by  abstaining  from  the  expression  of 
any  bpinion  concerning  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  directing 
all  his  powers  to  the  mere  object  of  proving  the  divine  origin  of  the 
sacred  writings,  the  Author  gave  these  suggestions  a  full  considera- 
tion before  he  commenced  the  present  work. 

A  very  brief  reflection  on  the  course  thus  recommended  was  suf- 
ficient to  shew  it  was  wholly  fallacious,  for  the  objections  of  mere 
ignorant  persons  or  of  professed  deists  concerning  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures,  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  incredi- 
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ble  that  the  Scriptures  as  teaching  certain  doctrines,  or  as  authori- 
zing certain  conclusions  deduced  from  them  by  Christians,  could 
in  those  very  particulars  be  a  revelation  from  an  infinitely  wise, 
perfect,  and  omnipotent  God ;  and  therefore  on  that  very  consider- 
ation the  deists  or  sceptics  asserted  these  writings  were  the  fraudu- 
lent invention  of  an  interested  and  selfish  priesthood.  In  the  second 
place,  both  ignorant  and  unbelieving  persons  have  continually  ob- 
jected that  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  to  suppose  the 
Scriptures  are  of  divine  revelation,  since  the  Christian  world  'is 
divided  into  almost  innumerable  sects  who  differ  oflen  in  the  widest 
manner  among  themselves  as  to  what  is  required  by  the  Scriptures. 

It  being  therefore  evident  to  the  simplest  reflection  that  as  the 
objections  of  ignorant  or  unbelieving  persons  are  essentially  direct- 
ed against  what  the  Scriptures  teach,  or  are  supposed  to  teach-;  so 
it  is  wholly  impossible  that  they  can  be  properly  vindicated  as  a 
revelation  from  God,  but  by  distinctly  ascertaining  what  they  do 
teach,  or  require  from  mankind.  The  Author  therefore  determined 
to  go  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  in  all  its  involve- 
ments with  human  speculations,  whether  arising  from  Atheism,  De- 
ism, Philosophy,  or  from  the  corruptions  introduced  by  Christians 
themselves,  for  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  more  extensively  the 
investigation  could  be  made,  the  truth  of  the  divine  system  main- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  would  become  the  more  evident. 

It  was  not  until  after  I  had  advanced  considerably  in  this  investi- 
gation as  to  what  was  the  actual  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  that  I 
fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  objection  ordinarily  made 
by  unbelievers  or  deists  concerning  the  great  discrepancies  among 
professing  Christians  respecting  the  actual  requirements  of  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  doctrines,  institutions,  or  practices.  Every  step  I 
took  satisfied  me  more  and  more  that  in  the  deistical  objection  a  princi- 
ple was  involved  in  these  contradictory  expositions  of  Christian  sects 
that  imperiously  required  a  solution.  It  was  not  only  unreasonable 
to  ask  the  assent  of  the  unbelievers  to  the  divine  revelation  of  the 
Scriptures  when  there  were  such  great  differences  existing  among 
the  professors  of  Christianity  as  to  the  truths  therein  taught,  but  it 
also  involved  the  further  consideration  so  deeply  interesting  to  every 
reflecting  Christian,  how  such  a  conflict  of  opinions  should  exist 
under  the  providential  government  of  the  all- wise,  all-knowing,  all- 
powerful  Creator  of  all  things  who  had  made  a  revelation  expressly 
to  guide  and  instruct  mankind. 

A  Christian  of  any  particular  denomination  entangled  in  the  pre- 
judices of  ills  religious  belief,  may  assume  that  as  he  or  his  sect 
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alone  hold  the  undoubted  truths  of  Christianity,  so  those  who  differ 
from  him  or  them,  are  ignorant  and  presumptuous  persons  who  will 
not  take  the  right  method  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  consequently 
are  involved  in  error  through  their  own  faulty  proceeding.  But 
though  such  an  observation  may  be  true  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
yet  what  Christian  sect  has  the  exclusive  right  to  make  the  appli- 
cation 1  For  my  part,  from  a  general  acquaintance  with  th^  writ- 
ings of  Christians  of  various  denominations,  as  well  as  from  a  familiar 
intercourse  with  such  persons,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  any  one 
sect  or  denomination  of  Christians  is  just  as  honest,  as  capable,  and 
sincerely  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  as  any  other  sect,  and  con- 
sequently, though  there  must  be  error  somewhere  or  other  from 
the  fact  of  their  contradictory  expositions,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  determine  a  priori  where  the  error  is  to  be  found. 

Though  I  have  admitted  the  importance  of  the  deistical  objecdon 
concerning  the  discrepancies  among  the  various  Christian  sects,  yet 
no  one  ought  to  judge  of  them  by  the  extreme  opinions  laid  down 
in  their  creeds  or  expositions  of  faith ;  for  though  some  persons 
whether  lay  or  clerical  do  hold  such  extreme  opinions,  a  much 
larger  number  of  individuals  hold  them  under  such  mitigated  views, 
that  with  all  truly  devout  persons  there  is  after  all  not  a  very  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  really  practical  obligations  of  scrip- 
tural requirements.  Thus  ^1  Christian  sects  substantially  admit 
that  certain  dogmas  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures  which  as  they  are 
common  to  them  all  are  correctly  termed  fundamental  truths.  These 
are,  1st,  That  there  is  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  2dly, 
That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  those  who  trust  in  him  and 
obey  his  injunctions.  3dly»  That  all  men  are  required  to  live  a 
righteous  and  holy  life.  4th,  That  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  a  day  of  judgment  when  all  that  have  lived  righte- 
ously before  God  shall  be  rewarded,  and  those  that  have  lived  wick- 
edly shall  be  punished.  These  dogmas  as  so  many  naked  proposi- 
tions, all  Christian  sects  receive  as  undoubted  truths  though  they 
differ  as  to  their  precise  import,  and  they  further  connect  with  them 
other  dogmas  and  inferences  which  as  developed  into  systems  be- 
come widely  different  from  each  other.  On  this  subject  some  com- 
ment becomes  necessary. 

That  inquisitive  systematising  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  all 
ordinary  operations  of  the  human  intellect  concerning  the  pheno- 
mena of  things  around  them,  is  abstractedly  designated  as  Philoso- 
phy, but  when  it  is  exercised  upon  religious  subjects  it  is  then 
termed  Theology. 
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Theology  however,  is  nothing  else  than  philosophy  speculating  on 
religious  subjects.  Among  Christians  it  is  based  indeed  upon  what 
has  been  revealed  or  intimated  in  the  Scriptures,  but  it  has  been 
carried  out  into  systems  by  every  ingenuity  of  inference  with  which 
intellectual  men  have  been  able  to  extend  their  views  on  such  sub- 
jects, and  which  in  order  to  obtain  the  consistency  of  a  system  too 
often  ginderrates  the  importance  of  one  statement  of  the  Scriptures, 
while  at  another  time  it  unreasonably  exaggerates  the  significance 
of  another  portion  of  the  same  Scriptures. 

It  is  in  Theology,  i,  e,  in  philosophical  speculations  on  the  revela- 
tions made  in  the  Scriptures  that  Christians  chiefly  differ  from  one 
another,  and  it  is  very  natural  it  should  be  so,  for  Theology  being 
essentially  only  human  speculations  on  divine  subjects,  as  such  is 
liable  to  every  error  and  abuse  to  which  any  other  intellectual  spec- 
ulation may  be  exposed.* 

Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  system  of  theology  recognized  by 
theologians  as  being  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  but  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  theological  schemes  advocated  by  different  Christian  sects 
as  the  true  system  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  but  which  as  they  differ 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  one  another,  is  a  plain  proof  either 
that  there  is  as  yet  no  true  system  of  scriptural  theology,  or  else 
that  its  merits  are  uhperceived  among  the  number  of  erroneous  the- 
ological systems  that  have  hitherto  distracted  mankind  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  prevented  them  from  seeing  the  truth  in  its  clearness  and 
excellency. 

To  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  truth  involved  in  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  Theology  as  estimated  by  the  Christian  world  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  examine  the 
supposed  foundations  of  the  science.  We  must  investigate  every 
elementary  principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed,  for  if  there  be 

*  Lest  any  one  should  suppose  that  the  term  theology  invohres  any  sanctified 
meaning,  I  subjoin  the  following  observations  from  Kn&pp,  Prof,  of  Theology  at 
Halle,  in  Germany,  who  has  published  a  very  excellent  work  on  Christian  Theology. 

"  Theology  is  properly  a  discourse  concerning  God,"  (like  geology,  zoology, 
Itc.,)  *'  and  consists  either  of  a  relation  concerning  the  works  of  God  or  doctrines 
respecting  God's  nature  and  attributes.  The  most  ancient  heathen  Greeks  used  it 
in  the  first  sense.  Those  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  gods,  their  works,  and  ex- 
ploits, in  short  the  mythologists,  were  called  theologians.  Pherecydes  of  Scyroe, 
who  (about  600  years,  B.  C.)  wrote  a  work  entitled  Theology,  was  the  first  so 
called.  Homer  and  Hesiod  too,  were  theologians  in  this  sense.  Moses  is  said  by 
Philo  to  theologize  when  he  gives  the  history  of  the  creation,"  &c 

'*  In  the  12th  Century,  Peter  Abelard  began  to  employ  this  word  to  denote  learned 
and  scientific  instruction  in  religfion,  in  which  respect  he  was  followed  by  most  of 
the  schoolmen  and  succeeding  theologians,"  &c. 
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any  error  in  these  principles  it  will  affect  the  truth  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. That  there  are  errors  existing  somewhere,  is  evident  from  the 
very  different  conclusions  that  the  various  Christian  sects  have  made 
upon  the  subject. 

That  there  may  be  much  repugnance  in  the  minds  of  many  persons 
to  admit  the  necessity  of  such  an  investigation  at  the  present  day,  I 
have  had  abundant  proof  in  the  objections  continually  made  to  me 
by  well-meaning,  though  inconsiderate  persons,  who  have  remon- 
strated against  my  course  of  proceeding  as  tending  to  unsettle  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  that  have  been  established,  as  they  assert,  from 
the  time  of  the  Apostles.  But  such  objections  are  absurd.  What* 
are  these  principles  or  doctrines  that  have  been  thus  established  1 
If  they  had  been  established  upon  clear  interpretations  of  Scripture 
there  would  be  no  disputes  at  present  concerning  them  on  the  part 
of  all  devout  persons  who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  being  the  word 
of  God. 

As  to  the  objection  of  the  more  ordinary  class  of  Christians,  that 
it  is  useless  to  undertake  an  investigation  concerning  the  elementary 
principles  of  Christianity  at  the  present  time,  on  the  ground,  that  if 
the  clergy  do  not  already  understand  the  subject,  who  else  can  com- 
prehend it, — ^I  have  only  to  ask  in  reply,  to  what  clergy  do  they 
defer  in  this  matter  }  Is  it  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  to  these  of  the 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Church  of  England,  or  who  else  ?  If  none 
of  these  will  be  received  as  the  imiversal  arbitrator,  what  can  be 
more  absurd  than  to  refer  to  the  clergy  for  the  true  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  when  these  very  persons  are  the  champions  of  those  dif- 
ferent theological  specidadons,  in  whose  irreconcilable  theories  the 
very  demonstration  that  great  error  exists  somewhere  is  eminently 
exhibited. 

From  these  several  considerations  it  is  evident  that  to  understand 
the  true  exposition  of  things  made  in  the  Scriptures,  we  must  most 
carefully  re-investigate  and  re-adjust  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  theology  by  a  strict  adherence  to  what  the  Scriptures 
have  revealed'upon  such  particulars,  and  by  rejecting  every  matter 
that  merely  depends  upon  human  inference  or  speculation. 

Of  the  importance  of  such  proceeding  the  reader,  perhaps,  may 
be  as  yet  unaware,  but  I  trust  that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
work  he  will  be  abundantly  convinced  that  the  perplexities  and 
anomalies  of  otu*  prevailing  schemes  of  theology,  arise  essentially 
from  the  misjudgment  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries  in  having  assumed  certain  principles  or  doctrines  to  be 
undoubted  truths  of  Christianity,  and  which  have  continued  ever 
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since  to  be  regarded  in  that  light.  I  cannot  undertake  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  enumerate  such  matters  specifically ;  I  will  but  briefly 
remark  on  the  subject,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  undergoing 
intellectual  and  moral  probation  before  God,  like  ourselves  and  all 
other  generations  of  men,  insensibly,  unintentionally,  and  gradually 
abandoned  the  simplicity  of  the  scheme  of  Christianity  as  estab- 
lished by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  became  entangled  with 
speculations  upon  several  subjects  which,  for  the  most  part,  had  no 
practical  connection  with  Christianity.  But-altogether  overlooking 
this  circumstance,  the  primitive  Christians,  sometimes  without  suffi- 
cient investigation,  and  at  other  times  under  the  excitement  of  an 
arrogant  controversial  temper,  adopted  some  four  or  five  doctrinal 
conclusions  which  they  determined  were  fundamental  truths  essen- 
tial to  human  salvation,  and  which  every  Christian  must  believe  as 
set  forth  under  the  technicalities  of  ecclesiastical  definition. 

As  these  doctrinal  points  were  determined  at  different  periods  of 
time,  chiefly  in  view  of  their  supposed  particular  importance,  with 
little  regard  to  their  bearing  upon  the  entire  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  consequence  was,  that  succeeding  theologians,  under  the 
strong  influence  of  preceding  prejudices,  have  ever  since  attempted 
to  expound  the  Scriptures  on  every  other  subject  harmoniously 
with  these  dogmatic  assumptions.  This,  however,  coidd  only  be 
done  by  diminishing,  exaggerating,  or  changing  the  significance  of 
any  portion  of  the  Scripture  writings  inconsistent  with  their  fiinda- 
mental  assumptions  on  the  theological  points  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  Where  it  was  impossible  to  do  this,  as  was  sometimes  the 
case,  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  later  theologians,  have  then  fallen 
back  on  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  attributes  and  purposes  of 
God,  and  have  maintained  that  any  portion  of  Scripture  that 
was  anomalous  to,  or  inconsistent  with  their  theology,  was  so  be- 
cause mankind  were  incapable  of  comprehending  the  inunensity  of 
the  divine  Creator  of  all  things.'  Thus  the  very  principle  of  the 
incomprehensibility  of  God,  which  condemned  their  own  presump- 
tion in  having  undertaken  to  fathom  his  purposes,  was  actue^y  em- 
ployed to  cover  not  only  the  incomprehensibility  of  their  theo- 
logical systems,  but  to  justify  them  in  the  harshest  treatment 
of  all  other  persons  who  would  not  submit  to  ecclesiastical 
determinations. 

The  controversies  among  the  primitive  Christians  on  these  dis- 
puted points,  which  gave  rise  to  the  heresies  and  schisms  that  so 
eminently  characterised  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  gradually 
gave  way  to  the  conclusions  adopted  by  the  Catholic  church,  and 
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ultimately  in  the  recognition  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  as  the 
apiritaal  heads'of  the  Christian  world,  the  human  mind  yielded  an 
implipit  assent  to  whatever  was  determined  to  be  the  truth  as 
enacted  by  a  supposed  infallible  Church. 

After  the  lapse  of  near  a  thousand  years,  the  Reformation  eman- 
cipated the  Protestants  from  the  mere  trammels  of  Papal  authority, 
but  not  from  the  power  of  ancient  prejudices.  The  influence  of 
certain  dogmas  determined  by  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries,  were  still  received  by  Protestants,  and  by  their  irre- 
concilability with  other  matters  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  thus  gave 
rise  to  various  Protestant  sects,  who  differ  from  one  another  chiefly 
concerning  the  theological  construction  of  certain  particulars  of 
doctrine^  institution  and  practice,  received  from  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  under  all  circumstances 
with  other  principles  distinctly  inculcated  in  the  Biblical  writings. 

In  the  composition  of  the  ensuing  pages  I  have  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  true  sensie  of  Scripture  by  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
altogether  independent  of  theological  authority.  It  has  bc^en  my 
great  object  to  bring  forth  prominently  what  I  apprehend  to  be 
clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  treat  all  subjects  that  are 
not  distinctly  revealed  as  being  obscure  in  their  import;  for  this  is 
all  that  can  be  said  correctly  on  the  subject.  I  have  not  attempted 
for  the  most  part  to  advocate  what  might  seem  to  me  the  most 
plausible  interpretation  of  doubtful  passages  of  Scripture,  for  the 
most  plausible  opinion  after  all  is  only  a  plausible  opinion,  and  in 
matters  of  religion  amounts  to  nothing.  My  great  aim  has  been  to 
exhibit  the  truth  as  it  is  formally  stated,  and  to  go  no  further,  for  I 
believe  the  highest  wisdom  of  man  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures, .  is  to  omit  speculating  where  prophets  and  apostles 
have  left  off  revealing;  for  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine 
this  subject,  every  attempt  to  extend  the  import  of  Scripture  by 
human. specidation  and  refinement  has  never  failed  to  lead  to  false 
and  presumptuous  doctrines. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  censure  the  folly  and  presumption 
with  which  men  have  so  often  undertaken  to  speculate  upon  the 
purposes  and  providence  of  God,  we  distinctly  acknowledge  that  it 
is  impossible  for  an  intelligent  person  to  study  the  Scriptures  and 
not  adopt  viSws  more  or  less  definite  respecting  the  purposes  and 
proceedings  of  Jehovah  towards  mankind.  There  is  a  connection 
of  subjects  throughout  the  sacred  volume  that  unavoidably  leads 
to  such  conclusions,  and  the  scheme  itself  is  so  clearly  exhibited  in 
the  Scriptfices,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  comprehend  how  mankind 
3  v.l 
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sliould  have  8o  generally  overlooked  it.  The  only  embarrassment 
in  obtaining  a  correct  view  of  this  s^^heme,  arises  from  our  infirmity 
in  not  being  able  to  regard  our  Creator  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
being  like  ourselves,  excepting  that  he  is  omnipotent.  Hence  dis- 
regarding the  fact  of  the  infinite  difference  in  all  respects  between 
Qiyd  and  man,  theologians  have  most  inconsiderately  reasoned  upon 
the  purposes  and  proceedings  of  the  Almighty  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  we  presume  a  wise  and  good  man  possessing  omni- 
potence would  act,  and  then  carrying  out  our  notions  on  such  a  pa- 
ralogism, we  very  absurdly  undertake  to  bring  the  purposes  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things  under  a  scheme  of  principles  that  shall  har- 
monize with  those  phenomena  that  are  recognized  in  the  Scriptures 
as  being  the  actual  appointments  of  Jehovah.  But  our  proceeding 
in  such  a  course  for  the  most  part  is  not- only  presumptuous,  but  it 
is  absurd,  for  God  being  in  his  nature  infinite,  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, how  is  it  possible  for  man,  a  limited,  imperfect  creature,  to 
appreciate  the  purposes  of  the  Creator  of  all  things  any  further 
than  he  may  have  announced  them  to  us. 

Our  true  wisdom,  therefore,  as  Christians,  in  undertaking  to 
frame  definite  views  concerning*  the  purpose  and  providence  of 
God,  is  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  expositions  given  us  in 
the  Scripture,  and  in  not  undertaking  to  be  wiser  than  he  has  com- 
municated information.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  find  that  his 
scheme  and  purpose,  so  far  as  regards  our  free  agencies,  is  per- 
fectly intelligible ;  beyond  this  I  apprehend  the  subject  to  be  wholly 
incomprehensible,  and  the  sooner  we  come  to  such  a  conclusion  the 
happier  it  will  be  for  mankind. 

Few  readers  will  be  able  to  appreciate  my  work  by  a  single  pe- 
rusal. It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  the  various  important  subjects 
that  I  have  discussed,  in  such  order  as  will  unfold  them  in-a  regu- 
lar succession  of  inferences.  Sometimes  two  or  more  subjects  in- 
terlock with  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  ought  to  be  first  investi- 
gated, and  yet  without  both  are  clearly  comprehended^  neither  of 
them  can  bo  fully  appreciated  as  to  their  single  merits.  I  have 
sometimes  been  obliged  also,  notwithstanding  my  efibrts  to  avoid 
such  incongruity,  to  base  an  argument  upon  inferences  deduced 
from  an  investigation  not  yet  laid  before  the  reader,  and  which  was 
sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  off,  at  a  place  in  mj  work 
where  I  considered  the  discussion  more  appropriately  belonged. 
Hence  my  remark  as  above,  that  few  persons  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate my  work  on  a  single  perusal.     It  will  be  necessaiy  to  under- 
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stand  all  my  arguments  and  inferences  before  men  can  fairly  judge 
of  the  coherence  and  simplicity  of  my  expositions. 

In  the  elaboration  of  a  work  upon  the  foundations  thus  laid 
down  for  my  proceeding,  I  cannot  but  anticipate  that  individuals 
and  sects  will  be  offended  ^at  many  positions  that  I  have  attempted 
to  establish  as  principles  promulgated  in  the  Scripture  writings. 
I  shall  not,  however,  offer  any  considerations  to  the  reader  as  vin- 
dicating myself,  for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  of  all  the 
errors  to  which  human  judgment  is  liable,  none  are  so  difficult  to 
overcome  as  the  assumption  ordinarily  made  by  most  men,  that  those 
who  differ  from  them  are  entirely  wrong.  The  very  integrity  of  a 
sincere  man  most  commonly  confirms  him  in  such  a  belief,  and  justi- 
fies an  ill  opinion  in  his  view  of  any  one  who  widely  differs  from 
him.  An  honest  man,  conscious  that  he  does  not  hold  his.  religious 
opinions  from  any  selfish  motive,  and  unaware  of  his  own  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  cannot  for  the  most  part  comprehend  how  any  other 
honest  man  can  advocate  any  different  belief.  Under  such  a  notion 
the  explanation  ordinarily  suggested  to  their  minds  is,  that  the  indi- 
vidual advocating  a  conflicting  opinion  is  either  warped  by  gross 
prejudices,  or  that  he  is  influenced  by  some  irreligious  considera- 
tion. So  deeply  is  this  feeling  incorporated  into  the  minds  of  most 
persons,  that  even  love  and  relationship  cannot  forbear  making  the 
harshest  conclusions.  We  have  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  this 
assumption  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour.  From  Mark  iii.  21,  31, 
we  perceive  that  our  Lord's  proceeding  was  deemed  so  unreason- 
able by  his  mother  and  brethren,  that  they  resolved  among  them- 
selves "  h>e  VHU  betide  himselfJ*  They  therefore  sought  him  that  they 
might  expostulate  with  him  for  hu  imprudent  or  injudicious  conduct. 
The  scribes  and  pharisees  on  the  contrary,  who  had  no  feeling  of 
relationship  to  overcome,  under  the  assumption  of  their  own  ortho- 
doxy, considered  him  to  be  a  bad  man  influenced  by  the  worst 
motives,  and  consequei^tly  had  him  put  to  death. 

If  the  Saviour  of  mankind  could  be  thus  misunderstood  not  only 
by  his  countrymen,  but  even  by  his  nearest  relatives,  no  other  per- 
son who  undertakes  the  refutation  of  prevailing  errors  can  expect 
to  escape  the  expression  of  harsh  and  uncharitable  opinions.  The 
times  indeed  do  not  permit  persecution  in  such  cases,  and  hence 
those  who  undertake  to  enlighten  mankind  have  comparatively  a 
light  burthen  to  bear.  A  heavier  responsibility  therefore,  rests  upon 
them  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  they  have  assumed. 
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There  is  a  tixne  in  the  life  of  every  intellectual  man  when  he  finds 
himself  more  or  less  seriously  reflecting  upon  the  origin  of  his  being, 
the  end  or  purpose  for  which  he  exists,  and  what  may  be  his  ulti- 
mate condition  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  live  in  the  present  world. 
These  are  subjects  of  such  deep  interest  that  no  intelligent  person 
can  wholly  avoixi  being  engaged  in  their  consideration,  however 
much  absorbed  in  the  business  or  the  pleasures  of  life. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  interesting  problems  were 
discussed  in  ancient  times  have  long  since  ceased  to  operate  in 
Christendomi  for  as  by  .the  constitution  of  society  we  are  educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reHgion,  our  investigations  concern- 
ing the  phenomena  of  .our  being  are  in  the  first  instance,  at  least, 
restricted  to  ascertain  the.  simple'  fact  whether  the  Scriptures  of  the 
CHd  and  New  Testaments  are  of  divine  origin  or  not.  If  we  be 
convinced  that  these  writings  are  from  divine  communication,  every 
subjectinteresting  to  human  nature  is  there  substantially  determined 
whether  as  respects  the  present  or  future  condition  of  mankind.  If 
we  resolve  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  from  Grod,  then  every  one 
feels  himself  at  liberty  to  adopt  whatever  opinions  he  thinks  most 
accordant  with  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  or  intellectual  worU 
around  him. 

The  belief  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  from  the  Creator 
of  all  things  with  the  large  majority  of  Christians  is  mere  prejudice* 
They  have  been  bom  of  parents  who  have  more  or  less  inculcated 
that  belief  into  their  minds  from  the  earliest  infancy.  They  have 
grown  up  to  manhood  under  ecclesiastical  influences  that  have 
enforced  such  a  belief,  and  they  find  the  great  majority  of  the  repu- 
table portion  of  society  around  them  openly  sustaining  such  an 
opinion.     Under  these  combined  influences  the  general  mass  of  per- 
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sons  tacitly  acquiesce  in  the  common  opinion  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  and  either  at  once  receive  the  various  dogmas  of  the 
sect  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  or  if  they  ever  enter  on  any 
investigation  of  the  subject  they  are  easily  confirmed  in  their  belief  by 
the  evident  excellency  of  the  moral  requirements  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  fulfillment  of  a  certain  amount  of  prophecies  predicted  ages  pre- 
viously, and  the  suitableness  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity  to  the 
wants  and  infirmities  of  human  nature,  whether  as  regards  our  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  condition. 

The  more  intellectual  class  of  men  however,  are  not  satisfied  with 
such  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  of  die  Scriptures.  It  ig  not 
enough  for  them  that  Christianity  is  manifestly  the  best  and  most 
perfect  religious  system  that  has  been  ever  known  to  mankind.  They 
require  an  amount  of  argument  or  evidence  that  shall  prove  Chris- 
tianity to  be  a  revelation'  from  God :  and  nothing  can  be  more  re^r 
sonable  than  such  a  requirement,  for  how  can  any  intelligent;  person 
give  a  full  assent  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  more  than  to  any  other 
important  subject,  unless  his  understanding  be  fully  convinced.  The 
character  of  the  evidence  by  which  this  important  truth  is  to  be 
determined,  however,  must  be-  honestly  estimated,  for  men  may 
greatly  err  by  requiring  evidence  where  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is 
impossible  to  be  obtained,  or  in  not  giving  a  due  weight  to  proofs 
adduced,  that  are,  if  fairly  appreciated,  sufficient  to  establish  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  persons. 

The  great  difficulty  attending  an  investigation  tx)nceming  the 
truth  of  the  Scripture  writings,  arises  from  .the  misjudgment  of  men 
in  undertaking  to  scrutinize  them,  not  according  to  the  phenomena 
under  which  such  revelations  have  been  made,  but  according  to 
abstract  notions  of  the  infinite  nature  and  attributes  of  the  omni- 
potent Creator  of  all  things,  who  they  assume  ought  to  havQ  acted  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  his  absolute  power,  as  it  might  be  sup- 
posed an  intelligent  man  would  have  acted  if  he  had  been  endowed 
with  omnipotence. 

This  most  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning  would  have  been  avoided 
if  men  had  only  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the  simplicity  of  the  expo- 
sitions there  made  with  respect  to  the  avowed  purploses  of  Jehovah 
in  the  creation  of  mankind.  For  his  scheme  as  involved  an  that 
particular  is  so  expressly  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  that  no  intelligent 
person  can  misapprehend  it,  and  if  regarded  in  that  light  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  appreciating  every  statement  made  in 
the  Scriptures  in  consistency  with  the  infinite  attributes  ascribed  to 
Jehovah.     Whether  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  true  records  of 
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revelatioiis  made  by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  is  anotlier  question, 
but  if  they  are  true  records  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  recon- 
ciling them  with  the  perfections  of  God  as  regarded  in  the  most 
absolute  sense  in  which  they  may  be  ascribed  to  him. 

If  a  person  therefore,  honestly  intends  to  investigate  the  question 
whether  the  Scriptures  do  contain  a  revelation  from  Jehovah,  he 
must  in  the  first  place,  regard  the  phenomena  of  human  life,  and  the 
attributes  and  providence  of  God,  according  to  the  theory  main- 
tained on  those  subjects  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  not  in  any 
other  point  o£  view ;  for  the  particular  relations  made  in  those  books 
being  all  in  strict  .accordance  with  the  peculiar  theory  upon  which  / 

they  have  been  promulgated,  it  would  be^preposterous  in  the  extreme 
to  estimate  the  statements  made  in  them  by  any  other  hypothesis 
than  the  one  upon  which  they  have  been  expressly  constructed. 

If  a  man  should  reason  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  under  the  misapprehension  that  it  was  an  Aristocracy, 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  -any  conclusion  he  could  make  on  the 
general  subject  woidd  be  entirely  false.  It  will  be  the  same  thing 
if  we  argue  upon  the  Scriptures  otherwise  than  on  th6  very  theory 
of  things  advocated  in  those  writings. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  character 
of  the  Scripture  writings  will  be  to  understand  what  they  purport 
to  be,  and  what  is  the  theory  maintained  in  them. 

The  Scripture  writings  in  strictness  of  speech  are  not  revelations 
from  Gt>d,  they  are  essentially  historical  records  that  have  been 
written  by  various  individuals  at  different  times,  which  among  many 
statements  of  mere  human  history,  also  relate  the  particulars  of  sun- 
dry communications  made  by  Jehovah  to  individuals  or  nations 
under  peculiar  administrations  of  his  providential  dealings  towards 
them.  Furthermore,  these  records  are  precisely  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  other  books  written  by  men ;  their  preservation  and  textual 
accuracy  depend  alone  upon  the  care  taken  to. preserve  them  in 
their  integrity,  from  inaccuracies,  mutilations,  or  even  absolute  de- 
struction. ' 

The  system  of  things  recognized  in  the  Scriptures  is  very  dis- 
tinctly exhibited.  They  commence  with  an  account  of  the  organi- 
zation of  our  material  world,  the  creation  of  plants,  and  that  almost 
innumerable  variety  of  animals  that  God  has  appointed  to  dwell  on 
its  surface.  The  final  act  of  God's  creating  power  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  man  and  woman,  from  whom  a  numerous  offspring  has 
pro^^eeded,  which  has  gradually  filled  the  earth  with  inhabitants. 
Excepting  mankind,  God  made  all  other  animals  perfect  in  their 
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natures  from  the  beginnings  t.  e,  as  attaining  to  their  perfection 
through  instincts  only,  they  have  continued  throughout  all  their 
generations  in  the  same  conditions  of  being  in  which  their  first  par- 
ents were  originally  created.  Though  God  could  as  easily  have 
made  mankind  like  the  animals  at  once  perfect  in  thoir  sphere,  he 
saw  fit  to  proceed  otherwise  with  them.  Having  constituted  them 
of  a  certain  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,*  which  qualified  them 
to  act  as  free  agents,  he  has  required  of  them  that  they  shall  attain 
through  their  own  voluntary  agencies  to  that  relative  perfection  by 
which  they  shall  become  suitable  for  an  ulterior  purpose,  which 
undoubtedly  constitutes  the  true  end  for  which  mankind  have  been 
created. 

That  the  true  end  or  purpose  for  which  mankind  have  been  made 
pertains  to  a  condition  of  things  consequent  to  their  decease  in  the 
present  world  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  New  Testament.  We  are 
there  distinctly  informed,  that  at  the  consummation  appointed  for  all 
things  belonging  to  human  agencies,  Jehovah  will  raise  up  from  the 
dead  every  individual  of  the  human  race  that  haa  ever  lived,  at  whicH 
time  they  together  with  those  who  may  then  be  living  shall  be 
judged  according  to  the  thoughts,  wqrds,  and  actions,  that  may  have 
characterised  them  in  their  respective  agencies  during  their  mortal 
existence.  After  the  necessary  scrutiny,  those  who  have  Hved 
righteously,  shall  be  made  the  inheritors  of  a  kingdom; of  most  exalt- 
ed happiness,  in  which-  they  shall  continue  to  endure  ihroughout 
eternity,  while  those  who  have  lived  wickedly  shall  be  destroyed 
by  an  irreversible  condemnation.  In  other  words,  Jehovah  has  not 
made  mankind  either  perfect  or  immortal,  but  that  he  will  confer 
immortality  upon  those  only,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  who  through 
their  own  voluntary  agencies  shall  have  attained  to  that  relative 
perfection  by  which  they  shall  be  qualified  as  subjects  for  the  future 
kingdom  of  heaven,  t 

*  I  am  compelled  to  use  the  term  moral  aa  an  abstraction  to  express  that  capacity 
of  human  nature  that  is  exhibited  in  the  emotions,  affections,  or  passions  of  the 
mind,  since  there  is  no  word  in  our  langxiage,  nor  I  believe,  in  any  other,  that 
better  expresses  such  an  abstraction. 

t  Without  reference  to  other  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  on  this  matter,  it  is 
deemed  sufficient  to  quote  the' following : 

"  And  /  0010  tht  dead**  {Rev,  xx.  12  to  15,)  "ttnaU  and  great  $Umd  brfore  Chd,  and 
the  books  wore  opened,  and  another  book  was  opened  which  is  the  book  of  life,  and 
the  dead  were  judged  out  qf  thate  thinge  wkUh  were  wrUien  in  the  booke  according  to 
their  worke.  And  the  sea  g^ve  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  hell  (or  • 
the  grave)  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  andihey  were  judged  every 
man  aeeording  to  their  worke, 

**  And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.    Tkie  i$  the  eecond  death, 

"  And  whoeoever  woe  not  found  written  in  the  book  qfltfe  woe  eaet  into  the  lake  qf 
fire." 
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Nothing  therefore*  is  more  distinctly  inferrible  from  the  Scripture 
writings,  than  that  Jehovah  has  placed  mankind  in  the  present  life 
in  a  PROBATIONARY  STATE»  and  consequently  that  fact  constitutes  the 
key  to  the  intellectual  comprehension  of  every  particular  pertain- 
ing to  the  providential  appointments  of  Jehovah  respecting  mankind 
whilst  they  are  fulfilling  such  a  condition  of  being.  This  must 
be  evident  to  the  least  reflection,  for  if  Jehovah,  who  has  created  all 
things  from  nothing  by  his  omnipotent  power,  has  also  placed  man- 
kind in  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  probation,  he  must  have 
necessarily  constituted  every  other'  phenomenon  implicated  with 
mankind  to  be  harmonious  with  the  fact  of  their  being  in  a  state 
of  trial  and  self-discipline. - 

As  to  the  theory  of  human  probation,  no  one  ought  for  a  moment 
to  fall  into  the  gross  absurdity  of  'supposing  that  it  is  to  operate  in 
any  manner  upon  the  divine  mind,  ^  if  informing  him  who  among 
mankind  would  suit  his  ulterior  object  or  purposes.  The  the- 
ory of  human  probation  is  simply  this,  that  as  Jehovah  has  made 
mankind  intelleptual  and  moral  free  agents,  so  he  has  required  of 
them  that  they  shall  attain  as  such  to  a  certain  relative  perfection 
through  their  own  exertions  and  voluntary  self-discipline.  There 
is  no  mystery  whatever  in  the  matter,  Jehovah  instead  of  making 
mankind  at  'ohce  suitable  for  his  ulterior  purposes,  as  he  could  have 
done  with  a  mere  word,  has  seen  fit  to  require  of  them  as  intellec- 
tual and  moral  free*  agents,  that  they  shall  attain  to  the  required 
degree  of  perfection  through  their  own  exertions.  To  induce  human 
action  in  this  particular  God  has-  annoimced  to  mankind  through  the 
Scripture  writings,  that  he  will  bestow  eternal  life  and  happi- 
ness upon  ^ose  who  will  qualify  themselves,  and  if  they  will  not 
do  so  he  has  distinctly  announced  that  he  will  reject  and  destroy 
them. 

Furthermore^  notwithstanding  our  utter  ignorance  respecting  that 
condition  of  things  that  shall  be  the  inheritance  of  the  righteous 
hereafter  in  heaven,  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  any  thing  else  than 
some  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  benevolence  and  love  of  God 
towards  the  creatures  he  has  made ;  for  certainly  no  one  can  be  so 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  mankind  can  ever  be,  under  any  circum- 
stances, of  any  use  or  profit  to  Jehovah.     {Job  xxii.  1 — 3.) 

Though  the  Christian  world,  generally  speaking,  have  correct 
views  as  to  the  probationary  condition  of  mankind  in  its  practical 
or  personal  requirements  from  them  as  free  agents,  it  is  wonderful 
how  few  understand  the  phenomena  necessarily  implicated  in  such 
a  condition  of  things. 
4  v.l 
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If  muikind  have  been  placed  by  their  Crei^r  in  a  probationary 
MtAUi,  in  which  as  intellectual  and  moral  free  agents  they  are  to  at- 
tain to  a  required  amount  of  perfection  through  their  ovra  voliui- 
tary  action,  the  following  conditiona  of  things  are  essential  to  sudi 
an  ohjffct: 

First.  Tlie  world  we  inhabit  as  the  platform  upon  which  our 
sclf-diNciplino  is  to  be  accomplished,  must  be  of  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  sliull  call  into  action  those  energies  by  or  through  which 
our  self-discipline  is  to  be  effected.  If  our  earth  and  all  mundane 
phfiiioniena  had  been  made  perfect,  t.  e.  if  every  inconvenience  was 
n^nioved,  and  all  things  tended  only  to  the  exaltation  of  human 
ha])pin(!Hs,  liow  could  there  have  been  any  probationary  discipline 
in  such  a  cas<!? 

Strond/t/,  If  we  are  to  attain  to  a  relative  perfection  in  righteous- 
nnsM,  h(>liti(*HH,  temperance,  patience,  &c.  through  our  own  action 
litiU  voluntary  self-discipline,  mankind  must  necessarily  he  (xee  to 
act,  whrlliiir  in  doing  what  is  wrong  or  in  doing  what  is  right,  for 
it  lit  only  llirough  the  phenomena  of  such  a  condition  of  things  that 
pcTirction  can  Iw  attained  as  the  act  of  our  free  agency.  If  men, 
llion'lnrts  urn  neoossarily  free  to  do  either  right  or  wrong,  all  the 
pJHMionu'na  of  evil  doing  nmst  be  evidently  inseparable  from  the 
probationary  condition  of  intellectual  and  moral  free  agents. 

Vi't  evident  as  the  inference  ought  to  be,  this  very  imperfection 
whicli  must  necessarily  characterise  a  probationary  state,  consti- 
tutes that  wonderful  perplexity  concerning  moral  and  physical 
KVii«  that  has  puzzled  mankind  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  day.  If  any  Christian  will  regard  the  subject  but  fbr'a  mo- 
ment, he  ought  to  perceive  that  the  development  of  intellectual  and 
moral  creaturt^s,  who  are  to  be  influenced  as  free  agents  by  a  pro- 
)K)sed  reward  or  piuiishnient,  could  not  possibly  be  effected  but  by 
their  being  placed  in  an  imperfect,  or  evil  state,  for  the  terms  are 
mere  synonymes. 

From  the  same  consideration  of  mankind's  probationary  state  it 
ei|ually  follows,  that  though  Jehovah  be  absolutely  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  and  infinitely  perfect  in  every  attribute  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  yet  he  could  not  sensibly  manifest  those  perfections  in  his 
superintendence  of  the  afloirs  of  this  world  without  destroying  hu- 
man frtH)  agency.  For  since  Jehovah  has  determined  that  mankind 
shall  attain  to  their  perfection  through  their  own  voluntary  action, 
so  any  direct  or  sensible  interference  of  God  in  his  infinite  power 
or  attributes  would  destroy  human  free  agency  either  in  degree  or 
totally,  according  to  such  interference.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
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God  never  interferes  by  his  providence  in  the  affairs  of  individuals 
or  nations,  what  I  assert  is,  that  when  he  does  so,  he  accomplishes 
his  purposes  either  secretly  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  se- 
condary causes,  and  not  by  sensible  interferences,  unless  on  those 
occasions  that  are  termed  miraculous,  and  which  in  their  extreme 
rarity  distinctly  shews  that  Jehovah  does  not  sensibly  interfere  in 
the  regulation  of  human  affairs.' 

The  clear  discernment  of  this  necessary  peculiarity  as  to  Jeho- 
vah'^s  non-intervention  towards  mankind  during  their  probationary 
condition,  is  of  all  other  principles  the  most  important  to  be  under- 
stood in  estimating  the  true  character  of  the  Scripture  writings, 
for  without  we  comprehend  his  peculiar  attitude  towards  mankind 
as  creatures  in  a  probationary  condition,  we  shall  be  plunged  into 
inextricable  perplexities  in  tjonscquence  of  our  belief  in  his  abso- 
lute omnipotence  and  omniscience.  A  single  statement  may  be 
sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  correctness  of  w^hat  we  have 
just  remarked.  Among  the  many  enactmcnjts  of  the  Law  of  Moses 
are  a  number  of  minute  regulations  under  the  immediate  sanction 
of  Jehovah,-  that  Were  calculated  to  preserve  the  Jewish  people 
from  being  infected  by  the  leprosy.  All  these  regulations  in  them- 
selves are  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  power  or  good- 
ness of  Jehovah;  for  it  is  immediately  suggested  to  our  minds, 
why,  as  being  omnipotent,  did  he  .not  exempt  the  Jews  from  the 
disease,  or  else  inform  them  how  it  might  be  readily  cured.  It 
must  be  evident,  however,  from  such  a  query,  that  if  Jehovah  was 
to  manifest  his  omnipotence  according  to  this  requirement,  he  ought 
also  to  remove  every  other  inconvenience,  however  trivial  it  may 
be,  that  pertains  to  our  present  condition.  In  other  words,  we 
would  get  rid  of  the  very  phenomena  essential  to  a  state  of  proba- 
tionary self-discipline,  for  if  all  the  inconveniences  of  human  life 
w'ere  removed,  in  what  would  our  probation  consist  ? 

Again,  in  utter  oversight'of  the  circumstance  that  Jehovah,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  requires  mankind  to  attain  to  their  per- 
fection through  their  own  voluntary  action,  the  deists  have  objected, 
and  many  Christians  have  been  perplexed  to  understand  why  man- 
kind should  T)e  required  to  pray  to  God  for  things  which  he  knows 
better  than  ourselves  what  is  most  suitable  for  us.  The  reason  of 
the  requirement  is  au  plain  as  day  light.  Jehovah  does  not  pro- 
pose to  make  us  to  suit  his  ultimate  purposes  by  the  exercise  of  his 
onmipotence,  he  has  left  it  to  ourselves  to  become  what  we  please, 
under  the  inducements  of  obtaining  either  an  everlasting  life,  or  of 
incurring  an  absolute  rejection  and  condemnation. 
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But  thoagk  this  great  work  b  to  be  accomplished  by  oiinclvesy 
Jehovah  has  at  the  same  time  promised  to  help  those  who  will 
pray  to  kim^  i.  e,  ask  his  assietance.  Jehovah,  thereforey  will  help 
men  to  attain  to  perfection,  but  he  will  not  do  their  work  for  them, 
he  assists  them  as  far  as  they  ask  his  asf  i:»tance,  and  no  further.* 
If  God  intended  to  make  men  peri«?ct  by  his  omnipotence,  he  would 
not  have  placed  them  in  a  state  of  trial. 

The  solution  of  all  similar  queries  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  our 
probationary  condition.  Jehovah  in  his  "wisdom  and  onmipotcnce 
has  established  a  certain  condition  of  mundane  phenomena  that  are 
essential  to,  or  harmonious  with  the  probationary  condition  of  man- 
kind, and  which  are  to  continue  pcrmanendy  until  his  purposes  shall 
be  accomplished.  We  arc  therefore  not  to  estimate  his  attributes 
or  providence  in  the  superintendence  of  earthly  things  by  the  stan- 
dard of  his  absolute  nature  and  infinite  perfections,  ho^wever  much 
we  believe  in  them  abstractedly,  but  according  to  the  peculiarities 
of  tlie  scheme  through  which  he  has  determined  mankind  shall  as 
free  agents  accomplish  the  development  that  he  anticipates  from 
their  action  as  moral  and  intellectual  creatures.! 

*  We  have  a  distinct  exposition  of  the  manner  of  Jehovah's  proceedinc^  towards 
individuals  afiTorded  us  in  the  history  of  Solomon.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne 
he  had  a  remarkable  dream,  in  which  God  appeared  la  him  and  told  him  to  ask 
what  ho  would.  (/  Kingi,  iii.  5,  4*^.)  Solomon  asked  for  wisdom  and  skill  to  go- 
vern his  people,  and  which  we  are  told  (verse  10,  &c.,)  was  Ao  pleasing*  to  .God  that 
he  promised  htm  not  only  an  intellectual  discernment  above  all  other  men,  but 
aUo  riches  and  honor,  that  he  had  forborne  to  ask. 

But  notwitlistanding  this  great  gift  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  SolomoQ's 
character  will  be  found  very  low  in  the  moral  and  religious  scale.  The  t&eolo- 
^ns  for  the  moit  part  have  been  perplexed  to  account  for  this,  as  they  suppose 
that  Jehovah,  in  bestowing  wisdom  and  skill  upon  Solomon,  also  prevenUd  Idm  by 
his  grace,  and  therefore  they  are  greatly  puzzled  to  find  that  history  essentially  re- 
presents him  as  a  worldly-minded,  voluptuous  man,  who  had  little,  and  sometimes 
no  ro ifnrd  Uiiw&r(U  Jehovah. 

Thf)  Nirnpln  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Solomon,  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
tellcf'.tufil  (llsccniment  ho  received  from  Jehovah,  was  unaffected  in  his  probation- 
ary (u>ti(litlon  by  that  circumstance,  and  was  required  to  attain  to  jnoral  perfection, 
liko  nil  other  moii,  l)y  personal  self-discipline.  Now  there  is  no  evidence  from  the 
Hrripturrs  t4>  Infer  that  Solomon  over  sought  grace  or  assistance  from  God  to  en- 
ablo  him  to  attvin  to  righteousness  and  personal  holiness.  Jehovah,  therefore, 
never  opnratiul  on  his  heart,  because  Solomon  never  asked  such  help,  and  conse- 
quently ho  couUniUMl  a  merely  intellectually  wise  or  philosophical  king,  who 
avnilfl<l  himself  of  whatever  was  in  his  power  for  gratification ;  presumably  on  the 
ground  that  he  only  did  what  pertained  to  his  royal  prerogative.  Solomon's  his- 
tory, Uiorefuro,  I  apprehend,  shows  conclusively,  that  "although  Jehovah  may  be- 
stow all  other  gifts  or  endowments  upon  individuals,  yet  he  never  bestows  the 
grace  that  leads  to  perfection  in  righteousness  and  holiness,  but  to  those  who  seek 
that  assistance  from  him  by  personal  application  in  earnest  praj^er. 
f  It  was  undoubtedly  to  tliis  principle  that  Moses  alludes,  when  he  told  the  Jews, 
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In  perfect  consistency  with  tlie  theory  of  our  probationary 
condition,  the  revelations  made  by  God  as  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  communications  which  are  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
play of  supernatural  evidences,  but  have  been  announced  to  man- 
kind through  the  intervention  of  men  commissioned  by  Jehovah  to 
such  an  office.  As  the  Scriptures  therefore  are  only  presented  to 
us  as  having  been  written  by  men,  so  no  supernatural  evidence  of 
their  having  been  indited  by  the  spirit  of  God  is  offered  to  a  mere 
inspection  or  careless  examination  of  the  writings  themselves.  The 
only  mode  by  which  we  can  ascertain  whether  the  Scriptures  are 
to  be  credited,  is  by  a  caxeful  investigation  of  their  true  character 
through  the  exercise  of  those  intellectual  powers,  that  in  themselves 
constitute  our  very  capacity  of  being  free  agents.  Was  the  case 
otherwise,  was  the  authority  and  inspired  communications  of  the 
Scriptures  self-evident,  how  could  there  be  that  intellectual  exer- 
cise on  the  subject  through  which  an  intelligent  voluntary  obedience 
only  can  be  rendered.  > 

No  one  however,  must  infer  from  this  condition  of  circumstances, 
that  there  is  any  mystification  q£  the  truths  announced  in  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  exercising  human  abilities  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  dark  and  recondite  subjects.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  such  a  conceit.  What  God  has  revealed  to  our  faith  or  obe- 
dience is  perfectly  clear  in  every  particular.  The  difficulties  that 
theologians  have  originated  Concerning  the  interpretation  of  certain 
texts  of  Scriptures,  for  the  most  part  have  proceeded  from  their  pre- 
sumption in  undertaking  to  fathom  the  purposes  of  Jehovah,  without 
having  either  warrant  or  data  to  justify  the  conclusions  they  have 
attempted  to  deduce  from  them. 

The  theory  of  human  probation  furthermore  satisfactorily  explains 
why  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  Christianity  possess  no  immu- 
nity from  the  consequences  of  human  impcrfdction.  Though  the 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  institutions  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures, 
continue  immutably  the  same  in  their  requirements  throughout  all 
generations  of  men,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  God's  appointment  that 
shall  prevent  men  from  perverting  them  by  false  interpretations,  by 
intermingling  them  with  unwarrantable  speculations,,  or  by  magni- 

(Dral.  vi.  ICi.)  <*  thou  shalt' not  tempt  Jehovah  thy  God."  In  other  words,  that 
they  muf  t  not  anticipate  any  intervention  of  Jehovah  whenever  they  might  lee  fit 
to  appeal  to  his  omnipotence.  They  were  to  fulfil  their  duties  under  the  appoint- 
ments of  existing  phenomena,  and  must  not  expect  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  placed  should  bo  dispensed  with  or  modified,  because  Jehovah  had 
the  power  to  do  so  if  he  pleased.  Our  Saviour  applies  this  text  expressly  to  such  a 
doctrine  in  his  answer  (Math,  to.  6, 7.)  to  the  temptation  proposed  by  Satan. 
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fv'in^  one  portion  of  Scripture  to  sucb  au  undue  importance  as  to 
diminish  or  over^'helm  other  portiong  of  the  same  revelation.  It 
would  be  evidently  inrongistent  "wnth  the  revealed  purposes  of  the 
Almighty  to  have  prevented  such  abuses  or  corruptions,  for  it 
Would  have  totally  destroyed  that  probationary  system  to  which 
mankind  have  been  appointed  by  him  as  intellectual  and  moral  free 
Uf^entSf  who  are  to  accomplisb  their  perfection  through  their  own 
vultintary  action. 

It  is  but  a  corollary  to  the  preceding  remark,  that  enthusiasts*  big- 
ots* and  fanatics,  have  ever  existed  under  the  several  dispensations  of 
Jehovah  to  mankind.  Such  persons  are  individuals  who  have  taken 
up  fHUe  and  unjustifiable  notions  concerning  divine  truth  through 
natural  infirmity,  prejudice,  or  misdirection  of  wrong-headed  teach- 
orn.  KnthusiaHtSy  bigots,  and  fanatics,  therefore  are  found  in  con- 
niTlion  with  (.hristianity  by  necessary  consequence,  because  they 
nrn  men*  rxhibitions  of  human  nature  under  certain  conditions  of 
rrliuif'ii'*  llirory  whi'lluT  true  or  false,  whether  heathen  or  Chris- 
tin  ri.  T\w  error  in  thrir.  intellectual  position  is  however  involuntary, 
fur  lhi*v  iin»  honent  in  their  views,  and  any  misconduct  chargeable 
ill  ihiMii  nnwoedH  from  their  having  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the 
Inthtirlnneo  nf  the  subject  they  advocate.  It  would  be  impossible 
Iti  iiviiiil  »tu«'h  iL  condition  with  individuals  under  the  Christian  dis- 
iiittiMiiflon  whero  personal  development  is  lefl  to  human  free  agen- 
t<ii*M.  li'  ilehovah  was  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  enthusiasm! 
biiriitrvi  or  fiinatieism  in  Christian  societies,  it  could  only  be  by  sct- 
IMIK  ««»«de  liunian  free  agency,  which  as  we  have  previously  shewn, 
%VMiil<l  l>o  subversive  of  his  declared  scheme  in  the  creation  of 
MiiinKiiMl. 

Ill  till)  expositicm  I  have  heretofore  made  respecting  the  theory 
111' Jehovah's  purposes  its  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  I  have  briefly 
lihewn,  that  every  phenomena  pertaining  to  God  himself  in  the 
ittftiiblishimMit  of  such  a  scheme,  in  his  providential  superintendence 
of  li,  the  extiTunl  condition  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  what  concerns 
thti  iiiti^Ih^etual  and  moral  actions  of  human  nature,  all  find  a  simple 
Hiid  hiirnionioUM  explaiinti(tn  in  the  fact  of  mankind  being  placed  in 
M,  fHoiiATioNAKV  roNHiTioN  as  frcc  agents,  who  are  to  attain  by  their 
own  voluntary  action  to  a  state  of  relative  perfection  which  is  to  be 
riiwanhul  in  the  world  to  come.  If  they  will  not  attain  to  such 
purft^ction,  the  coiise(|uence  hns  been  announced,  that  they  shall  be 
riijifctud  and  condenined  of  Clod. 

It  may  however  be  objected  to  the  view  I  have  taken  concerning 
tlio  Scripture  doctrine  in  relation  to  Jehovah's  purposes  with  man- 
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kind,  that  the  Calvinists  deny  human  free  agency  is  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  consequently  that  my  exposition  of  such  a  scheme 
is  mere  aMumption. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  that  mankind  are  not  free  agents  is 
a  mere  theological  mystification,  arising  from  their  inability  to  com- 
prehend how  Jehovah's  prescience  could  be  reconciled  with  human 
free  agency.  As  both  of  these  doctrines  are  true,  and  the  Calvinists 
could  not  explain  them  on  any  common  principle,  they  have  retained 
them  both  in  their  systematic  theology  under  the  following  irrecon- 
'  cilable  statements,  viz,  that  Jehovah  has  predestinated  all  things; 
and  yet  mankind  are  responsible  free  agents  before  him.  In  other 
words,  that  mankind  are  controlled  by  necessity,  and  yet  are  at  per- 
fect liberty»  As  it  is  no  part  of*  my  undertaking  to  refute  Calvin- 
istic  theology  a«  a  system,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose 
to  shew  that  part  of  their  scheme  that  explicitly  admits  of  human 
Jree  agenci/»  If  this  be  done  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  as  to 
the  other  part  of  their  system  which  is  cofnstructed  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  Jehgvah's  prescience.  If  we  can  shew  that  the  Calvinists 
admit  human  free  agency  as  distinctly  as  any  other  Christian  sect, 
we  entirely  remove  the  objectioa  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the 
exposition  made  -above,  where  we  assert  that  the  free  agency  and 
probationary  condition  oi  mankind  is  the  direct  and  unmistakeable 
teaching  of  the  Scripture  writings.^ 

That  the  supposed  denial  x)f  human  free  agency  by  the  Calvinists 
is  mere  metaphysical  caviling  on  their  part,  in  order  to  sustain  their 
sectarian  dogma  that  Jehovah  has  predestinated  all  things  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  is  abundantly  clear  in  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  their  controversial  subtilty  on  the  subject, 
they  nevertheless  substantially  acknowledge  human  free  agency  as 
explicitly  as  it  is  possible  to  be  done  by  men  who  purposely  use 
words  in  an  ambiguous  sense ;  and  who  by  this  method  retain  the 
controversial  term^  though  they  give  up  the  thing  itself, 

*I  may  also  add,  that  neither  is  it  a  matter  of  any  Importance  to  us  in  a  relig^ioua 
point  of  view,  whether  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  subject  of  Jehovah's  pre- 
science or  not.  For  suppose  we  are  utterly  unable  to  reconcile  it  with  the  doctrine 
of  human  free  a^ircncy ;  our  position  before  him  is  not  affected  by  our  inability  to 
determine  such  a  question.  The  Scriptures  most  clearly  inculcate  that  every  man 
■hall  be  rewarded  according*  to  his  works,  whether  they  be  gxxxi  or  evil,  and  this 
being  the  practical  doctrine  announced  to  our  faith  or  obedience  we  need  not  con- 
cern ourselves  to  csti mate  the  subject  any  further.  But  though  the  question  of  Jeho- 
vah's prescience  has  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity  as  a  religious  dogma,  yet  it  is 
in  a  philosophic  point  of  view  a  very  interesting  inquiry.  .  That  it  is,  as  such, 
perfectly  comprehensible  with  the  phenomena  of  hamsn  free  agency,  the  reader 
can  at  once  see  who  will  look  into  our  index  for  the  word  PrtdttUnatUm  and  find 
the  page  to  which  it  refers. 
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Tlius  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  the  most  intellec- 
tually acute  work  ever  written  to  uphold  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  Necessity,  in  the  conclusion  of  that  treatise,  (On  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,)  in  a  letter  to  a  clergyman,  which  constitutes  the  fifteenth 
section  or  Appendix  to  that  most  metaphysical  discourse,  makes 
the  following  observations: 

"  I  have  abundantly  expressed  it  as  my  mind,  thcU  man  in  his 
moral  actions  has  true  liberty;  and  that  tlie moral  necessity  which 
universally  takes  place  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  any  thing 
theU  is  properly  called  liberty y  and  with  the  utmost  liberty  that  can 
be  desired,  or  that  can  possibly  exist t  or  be  conceived  of.** 

In  another  place  in  this  Appendix,  he  reiterates  the  same  conclu- 
sion. "  Nothing  that  I  maintain^  supposes  that  men  are  hindered  by 
any  fatal  necessity  from  doing,  and  even  unlling,  and  choosing  as 
they  please  with  full  freedom  ;  yea,  with  the  highest  degree  of  liberty 
that  was  ever  tliought  of  or  that  ever  could  possibly  enter  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive" 

To  what  end,  therefore,  should^any  advocate  of  human  free  will 
or  human  free  agency  undertake  to  follow  and  confute  the  meta- 
physical subtilties  of  the  Calvinists  on  that  subject,  when  their 
greatest  champion  admits  every  thing  that  any  defender  of  the  doc- 
trine of  human  free  agency  could  desire  to  be  recognised. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  exhortations  of  the  Calvinists 
are  still  more  emphatic  as  to  -the  fact  of  human  free  agency.  Thus 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  once  President  of  Princeton  College,  and  a  very 
decided  Calvinist,  in  his  Sermons,  vol.  i,  503,  says:  "I  assure  you, 
that  if  you  reject  the  counsel  of  GK)d  against  yourselves,  yotfr  blood 
shall  be  upon  your  own  heads.  Do  not  pretend  to  say.  If  it  de- 
pends upon  election,  and  almighty  grace  is  necessary,  all  our  en- 
deavors will  be  in  vain.  Secret  things  belong  only  to  God.  His 
purpose  is  not  more  unchangeable  than  his  promise  i^  faithful.  Nay, 
though  you  may  not  be  able  to  see  it,  nor  I  to  explain  it,  they  are 
perfectly  consistent  the  one  with  the  other.  He  will  be  just  when 
he  speakcth,  and  clear  when  he  judgcth,  and  therefore  give  heed 
to  the  exhortation,  not  in  my  words,  but  in  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  'work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 
For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure.' " 

From  the  admissions  of  Edwards  and  Dr.  WitherspooUf  it  must 
be  evident  to  every  one  that  the  Calvinists  do  not  in  reality  deny 
the  fact  of  human  free  agency,  ^uid  consequently  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  Christians  on  the  point  that  the  Scriptures 
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do  recognise  the  doctrine  of  human  free  agency,  and  of  mankind 
being  in  a  probationary  state,  at  the  termination  of  which  they 
shall  be  either  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  their  voluntary 
action. 

As  my  object  in  the  preceding  observations  has  been  only  to 
shew  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  of  hu- 
man free  agency,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  philosophic 
question  concerning  Liberty  or  Necessity.  Yet,  as  the  subject  is 
of  great  'importance  and  essentially  rests  upon  a  fallacy  respecting 
the  use  of  the  term  motive,  I  refer  the  reader  to  some  considera- 
tions on  the  subject  in  our  Appendix.     See  Art.  No.  1. 

I  trust  the  previous  discourse  sufficiently  exhibits  the  peculiar 
theory  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  God's  scheme  with  mankind* 
as  being  free  agents  who  *are  required  to  accomplish  an  intellectual 
and  moral  perfection  through  their  own  voluntary  agencies.  I  have 
offered  no  justification  whatever  of  the  scheme  itself,  but  have  only 
attempted  to  shew  what  the  theory  of  the  i^heme  impliesi;  I  shall 
therefore  take  no  notice  of  any  of  those  speculative  objections  that 
deists  or  scepdc^  have  inferred  against  the  theory  of  probation  as  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Scrij^tures, — ^for  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonably 
absurd,  than  that  an  imperfect  creature  like  man  should  object  to 
the  Scriptures  on  the  ground  that  they  contain  views  of  Grod's  pro- 
vidential dealings  with  mankind,  different  from  what  such  persons 
think  ought  to  have  -been  the  proceeding  of  the  infinitely  wise  and 
onmipotent  Creator  of  all  things.  Such  objections  as  these  we  will 
neither  undertake  to  discuss  or  coniute.  The  issue  concerning  the 
divine  origjui  of  the  Scriptures  can  only  be  tried  by  the  simple  plan 
of  investigating  the  fact*  whether  we  have  or  have  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  believe  that  they  are  from  divine  revelation.  And 
nothing  can  be  fairer  than  such  an  issue,  for  if  we  cannot  produce 
sufficient  evidence  to  shew  that  the  Scripture  writings  have  a  divine 
origin,  then  no  one  can  be  required  to  believe  in  them.  Incredulity 
is  justifiable  upon  want  of  evidence  affirming  any  particular  fact, 
w^hereas  the  rejection  of  an  asserted  scheme  of  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  so  good  or  perfect  as  men  could 
have  made  it,  is  presumptuous  to  the  highest  degree  of  absurdity.* 

*Or  to  illostrate  the  principle  of  our  position  more  clearly;  can  any  rational  maa 
■oppose  that  if  any  presumptuous  infidc>  should  impeach  the  omnipotence  or  good- 
ness  of  Ood  for  not  liaving>  made  the  oak  trees  to  produce  some  kind  of  delicious 
fruit  instead  of  acorns,  that  we  are  to  disprove  the  inforenee  thus  deduced  ?  It  is 
precisely  the  same  case  with  mankind  and  the  earth  we  inhabit,  deists  and  atheists 
can  very  easily  suggest  a  condition  of  things  Ult  more  perfect  than  they  are  at 
present  constUiitad,  but  are  their  notions  on  that  matter  to  be  regarded  as  a  suffi- 
5  v.l 
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Tlie  next  matter  for  consideration  is  what  mode  of  reasonings 
what  kind  of  proof,  must  we  have  recourse  to  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  Scriptures  do  or  do  not  contain  a  true  record  of  reve- 
lations made  by  (rod  to  mankind. 

The  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  the  mode  by  which  this  pro- 
posed investigation  is  to  be  conducted,  will  require  no  small  amount 
of  discussion  to  place  it  in  a  correct  point  of  view, — for  in  conse- 
quence of  many  unreasonable  notions  among  mankind^  whether 
christian  or  deist,  on  the  general  subject,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
entirely  in  error  as  to  the  only  true  mode  by  which  the  question  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Scripture  writings  can  be  determined. 

To  bring  the  subject  fully  befgre  the  reado^,  let  us  state  the  true 
character  of  the  Scripture  writings.  They  are  records  made  by 
men  concerning  various  communications  or  revelations  that  J^o- 
vah  is  stated  to  have  fnadc  through  individufJs  commissioned  by 
him,  to  declare  the  modes  by  which  those  who  -choose  to  discipline 
themselves  may  obtain  everlasting  happiness.  . 

These  records  of  divine .  comi^iunications,  having  been  written 
out  by  men,  have  been  preserved  by  successive  copyists  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  are  now  to  be  examined  by  us,  that  we  may 
determine  whether  they  are  to  be  received  flls  being  true  and  faith- 
ful expositions. 

In  opposition  to  the  assertion  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  true  re- 
cord of  divine  revelations,  there  are  two  objections.  Firsts  that  of 
the  atheists,  who  say  there  is  no  God,  and  consequently,  that  no 
revelation  could  have  been  made  by  him.  Secandlt/f  that  of  the 
deists,  who  say  that  God,  as  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  ex- 
cellence of  attributes,  has  not  made  the  revelations  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  Scriptures,  because  they  are.  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  God  possessing  infinitely  excellent  perfections. 

To  vindicate  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  as  regards  the  objections 
of  atheists  and  deists,  we  must  use  different  modes  of  reasoning. 
If  we  can  sufficiently  prove  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  God  <  as 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  we  destroy  the  objection  of  the  atheist 
altogether,  for  if  there  be  a  God,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  pos- 
sibility that  he  may  have  made  a  revelation. 

As  concerns  the  objection  of  the  deists  that  the  Scriptures  can- 
not be  from  God,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  full  of  statements  in- 
dent justification  for  rejecting-  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  writings,  which  we 
assert  state  the  true  condition  of  mankind  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  them  as 
being  the  actual  appointments  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  It  ought  to  be  manifest 
to  the  least  reflection,  that  the  only  matter  men  can  rationally  undertake  to  decide 
is,  whether  the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  from  Jehovah  as  they  purport  to  be. 
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coDtfistent  with  the  divine  nature  and  derogatory  to  his  infinite 
excellence,  we  shall  contend  that  they  have  no  intellectual  right  to 
make  any  such  inference  until  they  have  first  shewn,  that  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world  does  possess  those  infinitely  excellent  attributes 
that  they  have  undertaken  to  ascribe  to  him.  If  they  can  demon- 
strate that  the  Creator  does  possess  such  excellent  and  perfect  at- 
tributes, then  they  have  at  least  a  semblance  of  reason  to  say  whe- 
ther the  Scriptures  are,  or  are  not  derogatory  to  his  perfections. 
But  if  the  deists  cannot  prove  that  the  Creator  does  possess  attri- 
butes of  infinite  perfection  and  excellence,  then  surely  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  assert  the  Scriptures  are  inconsistent  with 
attributes  which  they  cannot  prove  the  Creator  to  possess. 

The  reader,  whether  christian  or  deist,  must  not  suppose  that 
our  requirement  of  the  deists  to  prove*  the  goodness  and  excellence 
of  the  Creator  is  a  mere  logical  subtilty  to  put  them  to  the  trouble 
of  proving  what  is  admitted  by  all  Christiana.  It  is  a  r^uirement 
of  the  utmost  importance,  whether  to  christian  or  deist,  for  in  our 
right  apprehension  of  this  very  subject,  we  can  only  ascertain  the 
true  mode  by  which  the  question,  whether  the  Scriptures  are  from 
divine  revelation  can  possibly  be  determined  ?•  Furthennore,  it  is 
only  in  consequence '  of  the  inconsiderate  assent  of  the  christian 
world  to  the  assumption  of  the  deists  that  God  is  a  being  of  infi- 
nite excellency  of  perfections^  that  they  are  enabled  to  advance  any 
objection  against  the  statements  or  doctrines  announced  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  other  words,  the  error  of  christians  consists  in 
admitting  that  the  excellence  dJid  perfections  of  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  caa  be  learned  in  any  other  mode  than  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  revelation  that  he  has  made  to  mankind.  When  a 
christian,  therefore,  allows  a  deist  to  assume  the  fact  of  the  excel- 
lent perfections  of  ,tiie  Creator  of  all  things,  he  inconsiderately  ad- 

I 

*  Any  raoceii  I  iqay  bave  hereafter  in  shewing  the  true  mode  by  which  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Scripture  writings  is  to  be  vindicated,  may  be  remotely 
assigned  to  a  question  propounded  to  me  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  my  esteemed 
firicnd,  the  now  venerable  Dr.  T.  E.  Bond,  who  in  a  familiar  religious  discussion, 
controverted  a  position  I  had  ajisumed  by  asking  me,  "  how  I  could  prove  God  to 
be  good." 

As  the  Doctor  was  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  I  was  offended  by  a  question  that  I 
considered  to  be  a  mere  captious  requirement,  and  therefore  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation. It  induced  me  however,  to  afterwards  study  the  subject,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  I  became  convinced  that  the  visible  or  natural  world  afibrded  no 
evidence  whatever  as  to  that  fact.  In  consequence  of  this  conclusion  I  at  once  per- 
ceived, that  the  question  of  the  truth  or  felsehood  of  the  Scripture  writings  must 
be  determined  by  other  principles  than  those  derivable  from  Natural  Theology,  or 
Natural  Religion. 
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mito  that  the  deistA  have  ascertained  that  truth  through  their  own 
deductions  from  sensible  phenomena.  Hence  in  permitting  them  to 
assume  such  a  position,  a  christian  concedes  them  at  the  same  time 
a  right  to  determine  what  is  or  is  not  consistent  for  God  to  have 
done  as  estimated  by  the  opinion  of  the  deists  upon  that  subject,  and 
which  they  then  insist  the  advocate  of  the  Scriptures  must  refute. 

But  if  we  require  the  deists  to  demonstrate  the  excellence  and 
infinite  attributes  of  the  Creator,  instead  of  assuming  it,  we  shall 
find  them  wholly  unable  to  prove  any  such  doctrine,  and  if  they  be 
unable  to  prove  it,  of  what  value  is  their  objection  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptures  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
a  God  of  whose  excellence  or  moral  providence  they  can  prove 
nothing.*  ^ 

It  would  be  wholly  absurd  for  the  deists  to  claim  a  right  to  use 
the  abstract  belief  of  the  Christian  world  concerning'  the  infinite 
perfections  and  excellency  of  the  Creator,  any  further  than   as 

*  The  reaMnableneu  of  our  position  on  this  matter  consi^  in  the  filet,  that  the 
constitution  of  all  things  pertaining  to  ouc  earthly  condition,  whether  physical, 
intellectual  or  mora],  have  been  cetabli8he4  by  God  in  an  imperfect  $iaU,  as  being 
essential  to  the  probationary  position  of  mankind  as  intelligent  moral  free  agents, 
which  in  this  peculiar  circumstance  forbids,  as  we  have  previou^y  shewn,  the  ex- 
hibition of  Jehovah's  attributes  and  perfections  in  any  other  degree  than  shkU  be 
consistent  with  the  scheme  of  human  probation. 

If  any  one,  therefore,  objects  to  the  exposition  of  Jehovah's  purposes;  as  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures,  on  the  gcound  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  perfections 
and  excellencies  of  the  Creator  of  i^H  things,  such  person  cannot  be  allowed  to  as- 
sume the  fact  of  the  absolute  perfection  and  excellency  of  God,^iDce  it  is  thus 
made  to  imply  the  necessary  exhibition  of  the  absolute  perfections  and  excellency 
of  his  operations;  for  by  assuming  such  a  doctrine,  it  at  once  dismisses  the  whole 
exposition  made  in  t^e  Scriptures,  wkidt  liatM  expresely  statettthat  Jehooah  ktu  pUtoei 
mankind  in  a  probiUionary,  t.  e,  in  an  impsbfect  state.  It  is /in  other  words,  as- 
suming a  right  to  say  in  what  manner  the  Creator  of  all  tilings  ought  to  act, 
which  is  not  only  begging  the  question,  but  which  is  manifestly  presumptuously 
absurd  for  any  human  creature  to  undertake  to  determine. 

The  deist  or  sceptic  in  rejecting  the  Scriptures  as  maintaining  a  theory  involv- 
ing a  condition  of  things  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  perfections  of  God  the  Crea- 
tor, is  therefore  bound  to  demonstrate  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  Creator  has 
constructed  and  overrules  all  things  in  our  visible  world  in  sensible  displays  of  om- 
nipotence and  exhibition  of  his  absolutely  perfect  excellence  of  moral  attributes. 
If  the  deist  bo  unable  to  prove  the  absolute  excellence  and  perfections  of  the  di- 
vine attributes  from  any  examination  of  his  works ;  if  it  be  manifest  that  there  are 
no  sensible  displays  of  the  infinite  power  and  absolute  excellence  of  the  Creator  of 
our  world  in  his  providential  superintendence  of  all  visible  things,  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  the  present  condition  of  all  mundane  phenomena,  whether  phy- 
sical, intellectual  5r  moral,  is  that  of  an  imperfect  state.  This,  however,  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Scriptures  represents  our  world  to  be,  and  hence  if  all  things  on 
earth  are  imperfect,  it  then  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Scriptures  have  not 
made  a  true  exposition  of  the  whole  subject. 
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pointing  out,  if  they  are  able,  any  inconsistency  between  such  at- 
tributes and  the  mode  in  which  his  purposes  or  providences  are 
represented  in  the  Scriptures.  This,  however,  we  may  safely  defy 
them  to  do,  for  the  theory  of  man's  probationary  condition  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Scriptures,  fully  explains  every  perplexity  that  men 
have  fancied  to  exist  on  thfe  subject.  If  the  deists,  therefore,  in- 
sist upon  the  fact  that  the  moral  excellence  of  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  is  expressly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  also  inseparable 
Jrom  the  doctrine  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures^  that  mankind  have 
been  placed  by  their  Creator  in  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral 
probation.  In  these  two  doctrines  every  supposed  anomaly  con- 
cerning the  divine  attributes,  and  the  statements  made  in  the 
Scripture  writings  is.  solved  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  propriety. 

If  the  dcnsts  therefore,  undertake  to  alraign  the  wisdom  or  good- 
ness of  Jehovah  in  having  placed,  mankind  under  that  condition 
of  things  which  is  announced  in  the  Scripture  writings,  upon  the 
assumption  that  such  an  appointment  is  inconsistent  with  the  excel- 
lency of  the  divine  attributes,  then  they  must  base  their  objections 
upon  the  proofs  by  which  they  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  from 
the  natural,  intellectual  or  moral  condition  of  things,  that  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  possesses  those  excellent  attributes  through 
"which  they  undertake  to  assail  the  character  of  the  revelations  con- 
tained in  the  Scripture  writings.  If  they  cannot  shew  that  llie 
Creator  does  possess  such  excellent  attributes  as  they  have  ascribed 
to  him,  their  objections  to  the  Scriptures  as  founded  on  their 
assumptions  concerning  the  divine  nature,  are  mere  absurd  asser- 
tions of  presumptuous  men  who  have  arrogantly  undertaken  to 
assail  a  system  of  things  whilst  they  are  at  the  same  time  wholly 
destitute  of  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  that  can  justify  them  in 
the  expression  of  any  opinion  whatever. 

But  though  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  refuse  to  discuss  with 
the  deists  the  value  of  their  presumptuous  assumptions  against  the 
Scripture  writings,  as  being  charged  with  making  statements  incon- 
sistent with  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  we  do 
not  evade  any  argument  or  discussion  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
investigation  of  the  facts  whether  the  Scriptures  have  been  promul- 
gated by  divine  authority.  On  this  subject  we  are  bound  to  give 
sufficient  proof  to  justify  such  belief,  and  the  deists  have  full  right 
to  dispute  or  challenge  our  proofs  as  far  as  they  mfliy  honestly  con- 
sider them  to  be  defective  or  impertinent. 

We  also  admit  the  full  right  of  the  deists  to  impugn  any  con- 
struction that  theologians  may  have  put  upon  the  Scripture  writings, 
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but  then  they  must  in  such  cases  also  determine  whether  such  the- 
ological constructions  are  correct  deductionS»  for  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  charge  the  Scriptures  with  teaching  a  doctrine,  or 
appointing  an  institution  or  practice  which  is  not  manifestly  taught 
in  the  Scriptures.     Theologians  have  often  advocated  false  and  pre- 
sumptuous doctrines,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter, — and  deists  have 
often  supposed  they  were  assailing  Christianity  when  they  were 
only  impugning  some  of  its  abuses  or  corruptions.     Such  mattery 
are  consequently  entirely  foreign  to  the  question  whether  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  are  a  true  revelation  ftt>m  God.     What  taay  be 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  requirements  of 
Jehovah,  is  a  most  important  matter,  upon  which  we  shall  discourse 
at  length  in  an  after  page,  where  we  shall  shew  that  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures  has  been  in  many  instcuices  most  grossly  misrep- 
resented.    It  is  however,  impossible  to  insist  on  -that  fact  at  present, 
and  hence  we  shall  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject.     We  reit- 
erate however,  that  we  fully  recognize  the  right  of  the  deists  to 
object  to  any  portion  of  the  Scripture  writings^  except  where  they 
undertake  to  assail  them  according  to  their  assumptions  of  what  is 
suitable  or  unsuitable  for  God  to  have  done.     On  this  subject  we 
will  not  waste  our  time  in  disputing  with  t^em,  until  they  shall 
have  demonstrated  the  infinite  excellence  and  moral  attributes  of 
the  Creator  of  all  things.     Such  a  demonstration  however,  they  have 
never  yet  made,  and  which  after  long  deliberation  on  the  subject, 
I  firmly  believe  is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  make  through 
any  investigation  of  the  visible  universe. 

In  making  the  assertion  that  the  moral  attributes  and  perfections 
of  the  Creator  of  all  things  cannot  be  demonstrated  through  an 
examination  of  the  natural  world  around  us,  I  may  be  told  that  I 
cannot  urge  such  impossibility  until  I  have  given  sufficient^ proofs 
as  to  that  fact.  I  admit  the  force  of  such  requirement,  and  shall 
proceed  as  fast  as  possible  to  vindicate  my  assertion ;  it  is  indeed 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  proposed  investigation  concerning 
the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  writings,  for  the  Christian  world  for 
the  most  part,  labor  under  a  delusion  on  this  subject  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  deists.  The  necessity  of  the  case  therefore,  requires 
us  to  fully  exhibit  the  fallacies  involved  in  the  inferences  which  men 
have  hitherto  made  on  this  most  important  matter,  for  until  they 
have  correct  notions  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  dis- 
cern the  true  mode  by  which  they  can  determine  whether  the  Scrip- 
tures are  records  of  revelations  made  by  Jehovah  to  mankind. 
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To  bring  the  subject  fairly  before  the  reader,  we  nrnst  state  that 
an  investigation  concerning  the  credibility  of  the  ^ripture  writings, 
can  only  be  made  under  the  alternatiye  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  following  propositions. 

If  all  knowledge  of  God,  his  moral  attributes,  providence,  our 
future  state,  &c.  has  arisen  solely  from  the  revelations  which  he 
has  seen  fit  to  make  mankind  on  those  particulars,  and  if  such  know^ 
ledge  of  him,  his  attributes,  and  purposes  is  altogether  unattainable 
through  mere  human  inferences  or  reasoning,  then  we  can  only 
judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Scripture  writings  by  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  credibility  due  to  those  persons  who  as  reputed 
messengers  from  God,  have  made  known  to  mankind  that  peculiar 
religious  system  contained  in  the  volume  of  the  Scriptures. 

But  if  as  the  deists  contend,  and  as  no  small  number  of  christians 
have  admitted,  there  is^a  certain  light  of  nature  that  instructs  us 
concerning  God  and  his  attributes  U>  &  greater  or  less  degree,  then 
it  13  perfectly  correct,  that  the  Scriptures  and  the  religious  dogmas 
contained  in  it,  shall  be  judged  to  a  greiiter  or  less  degree  propor- 
tionate to  that  knowledge  of  Crod^ana  of  his  attributes,  which  it  is 
supposed  we  may  derive  from  this  light  of  nature  on  the  subject. 

It  being  then  sufficiently  evident  that  there  are  only  two  theories 
of  means  by  which  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  writings  can  be 
determined,  and  which  are  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  begin  an  investigation  concerning  the  true 
character  of  the  Scripture  writings,  until  we  have  first  ascertained 
the  true  mode  by  which  this  important  investigation  is  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

To  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  general  subject,  we  must  advert 
to  the  various  sources  from  whence  all  human  knowledge  upon 
religious  subjects  may  *have  been  derived,  and  then  carefully  to 
determine  the  true  value  of  the  deductions  we  are  authorised  to 
make  from  such  data  or  principles;  for  these  deductions  are  evi- 
dently the  tests  to  be  used  in  our  proposed  investigation,  and  conse- 
quently unless  we  fully  comprehend  the  true  vajue  of  these  tests, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  judg^  correctly  of  the  merits  of  the  subject 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

The  sources  of  that  knowledge  by  whick  men  can,  only  derive 
the  arguments  or  objections  by  which  they  may  approve  or  reject 
the  Scripture  writings  as  an  asserted  divine  revelation,  are  evidently 
the  following: 

The  evidence  afforded  by  what  is  called  Natural  Theology. 

The  deductions  of  what  is  termed  Natural  Religion. 
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The  theory  of  what  conBtitutes  Moral  Distinctions. 

The  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  human  testimony  towards  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  facts  asserted  to  have  taken  place. 

Now  before  we  can  undertake  to  estimate  the  truth  or  the  fsdse- 
hood  of  the  Scripture  writings,  we  must  first  accurately  determine 
the  following  particulars : 

•   1.  What  is  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  that  we  derive  from 
the  study  of  Natural  Theology  1 

2.  What  is  the  actual  value  of  those  principles  that  constitute  the 
theory  of  Natural  Religioa? 

3.  What  is  the  true  theory  of  Moral  Distinctions,  t.  e,  what  is  it 
that  makes  one  action  to  be  right  and  another  wrong  ? 

4.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  a  man  a  jcreditable  witness,  and 
what  is  it  that  makes  us  mistrust  and  reject  the  testimony  of  another  ? 

Now  the  value  of  these  tests  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
Scripture  writings,  must  be  carefully  ascertained  themselves  before 
we  can  apply  them,  for  unless  we  have  correct  ideas  of  their  actual 
value,  we  shall  certainly  make  an  erroneous  judgment. through  the 
false  inferences  we  may  have  deduced  from  them  as  supposed  tests 
of  truth.  , 

To  us  of  the  present  day  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  a  conclusion  on  the  actual  merits  of  these  tests,  for  they  are 
subjects  that  belong  to  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind,  and  have 
been  for  ages  discussed  with  all  the  acuteness  that  philosophy, 
under  every  possible  difference  of  opinion,  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
such  particulars.  We  therefore  have  little  else  to  do  than  to  deter- 
mine the  truth  of  other  men's  speculations  on  these  subjects,  and 
thus  ascertain  the  real  value  of  the  principles  themselves.  ^ 

A  distinct  apprehension  of  the  actual  value  of  those  principlei  or 
tests  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
Scripture  writings,  does  not  involve  any  tiecessity  of  ascertaining 
any  other  fact  than  the  actual  value  of  .the  knowledge  that  men  do 
possess  on  such  subjects.  Considered  as  a  test  of  the  character  of 
the  Scripture  writings,  it  is  just  as  important  for  us  to  ascertain 
that  any  particular  subject  as  above  enumerated  is  incomprehensi- 
ble, or  capable  of  several  different  solutiolis,  as  it  is  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  it  in  any  one  view  with  all  the  clearness  of  the  Q.  E. 
D.  of  Euclid.  For  our  proceeding  is  only  based  on  the  correct 
application  of  the  actual  amount  of  our  knowledge  on  such  sub- 
jects, and  hence  it  is  as  important  for  us  to  be  assured  of  our  real 
ignorance  or  uncertainty  on  particular  subjects,  as  it  is  to  know 
that  we  understand  other  particulars  witli  all  distinctness. 
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FIRST  PRELIMINARY  DISQUISITION. 


AN  INYESTiaATION  CONCERNING  THE  ACTUAL  AMOUNT  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM.  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

If  the  reader  has  hitherto  overlooked  the  importance  of  distinctly 
compr^ending  the  actual  value  of  iho&e  tests  or  principles  by 
which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Scripture  writings  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, he  will  now  perceive  diat  importance  in  our  asking  the 
simple  question,  how  shall  we  commence  the  analysis  of  those  first 
principles  or  tests  upon  whose  clearly  ascertained  value  the  absolute 
importance  of  our  investigation  depends  ] 

Thus  for  our  very  commencement.  In  what  manner  shall  we 
proceed  to  investigate  the  value  of  the  deductions  to  be  made  from 
the  study  of  Natural  Theology,  which  is  the  chief,  if  not  the.  only 
source  from  which  our  notions  concerning  the  attributes  or  provi- 
dence of  Gk>d  can  be  deduced,  independent  of  those  particulars  for- 
mally announced  in  Scripture. 

The  christian  cannot  admit  any  statement  of  this  subject  that 
either  directly  or  indirectly  implies  the  human  race  have  ever  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact  of  God's  existence,  and  of  our  religious  obliga- 
tions before  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  christian  insists  that  when 
God  created  our  first  parents,  he  then  made  a  formal  revelation  to 
them,  which  has  been  repeated  since. at  various  times. 
6  v.l 
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H'jt  tins  <J<'iet  or  sceptic  cannot  admit  such  a  statementt  for  it 
w/uM  \m'  fiv'itUfuxly  conceding  the  contested  point.  They  contend 
i\tiiii*frf,  that  n-Mirion  has  arisen  among  men  in  consequence  of 
ih«'ir  t|j«<«Tniiijr  the  mt^nlA  of  natural  theology',  or  from  various 
bt  I  tttnlitty  rsiijM'H  which  many  writers  have  undertaken  to  exhihit 
tu  iirt  ill  dm;  anlrr  ofthi.'ir  successive  origin. 

SiiifH*  \n'tHtmH,  (iwure  of  their  inability  to  state  this  subject  in  a 
iituiitirr  i'<|ijiilly  arci'ptalile  to  both  christian  and  deist,  have  attempt- 
iu\  in  iiriorii|iriHh  it  by  Hupposiiig  a  young  man  of  awakened  intelli- 
^itiiri*,  iii<h'jH;iMh'iit  of  any  religious  theory,  to  be  led  from  step  to 
Hiip  through  all  tliat  succession  of  natural  and  moral  phenomena 
by  which  \iv,  is  surrounded,  until  he  attains  to  a  true  judgment  on 
I  hit  flirt  ri  of  ih(*  case.  Dut  it  will  be  soon  evident  that  this  supposed 
uiiprrjudirctl  young  man,  is  the  author  of  the  treatise  in  disguise.  '  If 
ht)  hi*  a  cliriritiiiti,  ihi*  whole  discourse  will  tend  to  justify  the  the- 
ory of  ( 'hnhtianity.  If  the  writer  be  a  deist,*  the  whole  drift  of  his 
itrgiinu*iit  will  nhow  that  the  author  and  the- supposed  novice  agree 
\t'ry  huniioiiiourily  in  making  an  exhibition  more  or  less  hostile  to 
lhi«  throry  of  (  MiriKtianity. 

AhiT  haxiug  bct'ii  luui'h  perplexed  with  the  various  expedients 
that  nitiy  bo  tfuggostod  to  remove  the  objections  as  stated  in  the 
jirccodiiig  paragraph,  it  has  occurn^d  to  me  that  the  only  manner 
by  whirh  n\o  can  obviate  them,  will  \yo  by  discussing  the  value  of 
I  ho  ihoory  of  natural  n^ligimi  under  this  unexceptionable  introduc- 
tion i»f  tlio  8u))jeot,  vix,  that  n»ligion  under  some  form  or  other,  has 
|»rovaiU'd  anu»ng  nninkind  inm\  immemorial  time,  but  that  no  one 
•hall  aeisumo  how  it  oriirinatod, 

Hy  HUih  a  priutvding  it  ap|HMirs  to  mo  that  all  objections  are 
ri*nu»ved,  for  tlieri*  can  In*  no  ditliculty  in  ascertaining  what  are  the 
fundamental  dot;inas  o(  this  tH>-oalhHi  natural  n»lisrion,  and  we  then 
can  pi\»oiHHl  to  usoortain  the  rt»al  value  of  the  evidence  or  argument 
by  w  hich  these  doi»u)as  oC  natural  n*lis:ion  an^  sustained.  As  the 
only  ovidoneo  to  Ih»  riveivod  is  that  doriveti  from  natural  theology, 
w  o  6hiill  by  sxu'h  a  pn^rtshm*  U*  nble  to  estimate  with  all  fairness 
the  >  able  of  natural  lluvloj*y»  at  the  s,^mo  time  that  we  ascertain 
the  true  Mihie  of  the  tluvry  of  natural  n^Hcion. 

Our  aotuiil  knowliNlk;xM\nu'ornin)»  the  oripn  of  religious  dogmas* 
may  Iv  *uusl  in  a  tew  wor^ls.  The  past  Kisnory  of  mankind,  exclu- 
*i>o  \xt*  the  UibUs  d*v*  i\ot  conunuuioaie  any  intl^miation  how  the 
ihwry  of  r^  ^j;\ou*  oKU»;.iti%Mi  h^s  i\rij:is:At*\l  The  most  ancient 
!V\\\!\ls  s»f  hvuuan  tr<*u>H%  tion>4»  \n  e>or\  iisst^suv  exhibit  mankind 
A*  ihen  i*.>i«*i  umiei  the  tuibioiuv  of  ivb^^n^s  institutions,  and  the 
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latest  discoveries  of  modern  enterprise  in  liitlierto  unexplored  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  inform  us  of  a  similar  religious  condition  of  things 
with  every  newly  discovered  nation.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  incon- 
testable, that  no  nation  or  people  have  ever  yet  been  discovered 
who  were  wholly  destitute  of  the  theory  of  religious  obligation,  and 
of  which  the  following  are  the  essential  dogmas. 

1st.  That  there  are  gods,  creators,  or  governors  of  the  world, 
who  rule  all  tilings  with-  both  general  and  particular  providence. 

2d.  That  men  arc  responsible  beings  before  the  gods,  and  as  such 
accountable  for  tlieir  actions. 

3d.  That  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  that  after  the  death  of 
the  body  it  shall  exist  in  either  happiness  or  misery,  according  to 
the  manner  the  individual  may  have  lived  in  tlie  present  lifb. 

These  are  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  natural  religion,  as  it  is 
called,  and  their  universal  acceptance  with  all  nations,  seem  to  leave 
no  objection  as  to  the  distinctness  with  which  we  have  stated  them. 
Instead  of  speculating  how  these  dogmas  originated  among  men, 
we  shall  only  inquire  into  the  value  of  the  proofs  or  arguments  by 
which  diey  are  sustained.  By  such  a  procedure,  the  atheist,  the 
deist,  and  the  christian  are  placed  in  the  field  of  contro\5ersy  under 
e<}ual  advantages,  and  the  several  arguments  they  may  advance  can 
be  brought  forward  with,  their  utmost  force,  and  any  honest  and 
intelligent  man  may  be  enabled  to  decide  whether  the  particular  dog- 
mas we  have  enumerated,  as  constituting  the  theory  of  natural  reli- 
gion, are'  capable  of  being  demonstrated ;  whether  they  are  but  of 
doubtful  value,  or  whether  they  be  only  conjectures  destitute  of 
rational  foundation.  And  according  as  we  come  to  our  conclusion 
so  we  determine  the  true  value  of  natural  theology,  for  natural  reli- 
gion can  have  no  other  foundation. 

As  the  primary  dogm»  of  natural  religion  is,  that  there  exists  a 
God,  or  (rods,  the  creators  and  providential  governors  of  all  things, 
our  first  investigation  must  be  directed  to  ascertain  the  actual  value 
of  those  arguments  by  which  this  dogma  is  sustained,  and  which 
for  our  own  convenience  we  shall  discuss  as  if  it  implied  the  exist- 
ence only  of  a  single  deity. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  any  investigation  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  Gcod,  it  is  necessary  that  the  significance  of  the  term  be  dis- 
tinctly stated,  for  from  not  attending  to  this  particular,  men  have 
been  thrown  into  great  confusion  of  ideas,  and  indeed  sometimes  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  vitiate  their  whole  discourse  on  this  subject.  In 
writing  abstractedly  upon  the  nature  of  God,  men  very  inconsider- 
ately attach  to  that  term  those  peculiar  ideas  of  his  attributes,  with 
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which  they  habitually  regard  the  Supreme  Deity,  according  as  they 
may  be  Jew8»  Christians,  or  Pagans.  This  is  evidently  wrong,  for 
the  God  of  nature  exists  the  same  every  where,  and  not  according 
to  one  system  more  than  another.  At  this  stage  of  our  investigation 
we  can  only  regard  the  word  God,  as  an  abstract  term,  expressive 
of  a  being  whose  existence  involves  no  other  signification  than  that 
of  mind  or  intelligence  operating  with  power  infinitely  greater  than 
we  can  conceive  to  belong  to  a  human  beings  Such  we  must  con- 
sider the  term  G^  to  imply,  otherwise  we  could  not  discuss  the 
question  of  his  existence.  He  must  be  considered  capable  of  making 
things  such  as  they  are  exhibited  to  our  senses,  a^d  as  having  power 
to  sustain  them  in  their  actual  conditions,  but  we  have  no  right  at 
this  stage  of  our  investigation  to  presume  any  thing  further  upon 
his  nature  or  attributes. 

Having  made  this  correction,  let  us  now  proceed  with  our  subf 
ject.  That  the  visible  universe  in'all  its  prodigious  extent,  owes 
its  creation,  or  at  least  its  present  constitution,  to  an  operation  of 
mind  or  intelligence  combined  with  vast  power  of  acting,  seems  to 
be  the  only  reasonable  deduction  wc  can  make  from  every  possible 
examination  of  the  things  appreciable  by  our  senses. 

We  cannot  direct  our  attention  to  a  single  portion  of  the  jnaterial 
universe,  from  the  greatest  masses  down  to  the  smallest  particles  of 
matter,  where  we  shall  not  observe  distinct  marks  of  determinate 
organisation,  and  a  subjection  to  fixed  unvarying  laws.  In  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  existences,  besides  the  general  proof  which  their 
organisation  affords,  we  see  peculiar  adaptations  to  ends  and  pur- 
poses, which  we  have  the  testimony  of  some  thousands  of  years 
have  never  varied  from  those  conditions  of  being  under  which  they 
are  now  exhibited. 

We  shall  not  make  any  particular  statements  as  justifying  such  a 
conclusion,  the  facts  themselves  must  be  studied  at  large,  either  in 
the  visible  world,  or  in  the  writings  .of  those  who  have  published 
treatises  expressly  on  the  subject.*  Not  only  are  the  facts  of  the 
case  excluded  from  this  Essay  by  their  mere  bulk,  but  I  apprehend 
no  proof  is  required,  for  the  atheists  themselves  freely  admit  the 
flbts  to  the  extent  that  we  can  be  justified  to  urge  them. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  writings  of  the  atheists, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  I  do  not  perceive  that  they  dispute  the 

*  The  best  ■ing'le  work  thai  I  kaow  of  on  this  subject,  is  Palcj's  Natural  The- 
o\ogj*  But  I  restrict  thi«  commendation  to  the  first  twenty- throe  chapters.  The 
remaining  chapters  of  thai  book  I  cannot  approve  of  for  reasons  which  will  be 
It  (o  the  reader  in  the'couree  of  our  discussion. 
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adaptation  of  material  things  to  particular  purposes,  nor  the  perma- 
nency of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  On  the  contrary, 
they  admit  them  absolutely,  and  then  attempt  to  explain  the  har- 
mony, order,  and  permanence  of  all  visible  phenomena  by  the 
theory  of  a  necessary  fitness  and  propriety  of  things  in  themselves 
t^  such  purposes.  This  admitted  fitness  and  propriety  in  existing 
things,  they  allege,  has  either  existed  eternally,  or  that  successive 
changes  and  modifications  in  time  have  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  things  as  we  now  see  them. 

Thus,  Baron  Holbach  remarks  in  his  "Good  Sense,"  page  29 — 
**  We  are  incessantly  told  to  acknowledge  and  revere  the  hand  of 
God  in  so  wonderful  a  work  as  the  human  machine ;  I  readily  con- 
Jes9  that  the  human  machine  appears  to  me  surprising  ;  but  as  man 
exists  in  nature,  I  am  not  authorised  to  say  that  his  formation  is 
above  the  power  of  nature." 

Again,  in  page  30,  he  remarks,  "Nature  is  a  word  used  to 
denote  the  immense  assemblage  of  beings,  various  matters,  infinite 
combinations,  and  diversified  motions  that  we  behold.  All  bodies 
organised  or  unorganised  are  necessary  effects  of  certain  causes. 
Nothing  in  nature  can  happen  by  cJiance.  Every  thing  is  subject  to 
fixed  laws, 

"  One  atom  of  matter  cannot  meet  another  by  chance.  This  meet- 
ing is  the  effect  of  permanent  laws  which  cause  every  being  necessarily 
to  act  (u  it  does,  and  hinder  it  from  acting  otherwise  in  given  circum- 
stances. 

**It  is  not 'chance  that  has  placed  the  isun  in  the  centre  of  our 
planetary  system.  It  is  by  its  atcn  essejice  that  the  substance  of 
which  it  is  composed  must  occupy  that  place,  and  thence  be  diffused 
to  vivify  the  beings  inhabiting  the  planets.  • 

"  The  universe  is  always  in  order.  It  cannot  be  in  disorder.  The 
bodies,  causes,  and  things  which  this  world  contains,  necessarily  act 
in  the  manner  in  which  We  see  them  act,  whether  we  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  effects. 

"  To  be  astonished  that  a  certain  order  reigns  in  the  world  is  to 
be  surprised  that  the  same**  causes  constantly  produce  the  same 
effect.  To  wonder  at  the  order  of  nature,  is  to  wonder  that  any 
thing  can  exist;  it  is  to  be  surprised  at  one's  own  existence." 

The  facts  of  the  case,  as  far  as  any  mere  description  of  material 
phenomena  can  be  made,  being  therefore  admitted,  it  is  evident 
there  is  no  dispute  conoeming  them.  As  both  the  atheists  and 
theist  admit  them  to  be  correctly  described,  the  dispute  is  only 
whether  we  shall  refer  the  present  existing  propriety  and  fitness  of 
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things,  to  the  cuergetic  production  of  a  divine  intelligent  being,  or 
whether  we  shall  refer  them  to  a  mere  natural  fitness  of  things  in 
themselves  to  such  ends,  irrespective  of  any  operation  of  intelli- 
gent power. 

As  respects  the  atlicistical  theory  of  explanation,  even  if  it  be  the 
true  one,  it  cannot  be  received  by  the  human  understanding.  In 
the  jir9t  place  we  have  not  the  capacity  to  conceive  of  an  eternal 
existence  to  the  things  of  our  visible  world.  And  in  the  second 
place,  wo  have  no  ability  to  conceive  of  activity  or  of  motion  but 
from  the  impulse  of  a  directing  intelligence,  whether  as  acting 
immediately,  or  under  some  determinate  appointment  of  secondary 
causes. 

The  atheistical  theory,  therefore,  is  not  only  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  experience,  but  its  hypothesis  is  not  even  comprehensible  in 
its  bare  possibility.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  do  not  com- 
prehend the  significance  of  the  words  and  terms  which  it  employs, 
but  of  the  possibility  of  an  existence  of  things  such  as  it  attempts  to 
describe. 

The  theory  that  attributes  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  the- laws 
by  which  they  are  sustained,  to  the  energy  of  an  intelligent  power- 
ful being,  or  God,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  only  distinctly  compre- 
hensible, but  is  indeed  the  only  one  that  explains  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  our  capacities,  the  order,  harmony,  and  proportion  by  which 
all  things  have  been  made,  and  why  they  continue  to  endure  in 
harmony  and  proportion. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  for  man  to  conceive  rightly  of  the  nature 
and  existence  of  God,  as  Paine  very  correctly  observes  in  his  Age 
of  Reason,  "he  does  arrive  at  the  belief  of  it  from  the  tenfold  greater 
difficulty  of  disbelieving  it.  It  is  difficult  beyond  description  to 
conceive  that  space  can  have  no  limits  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive it  to  have  a  limit.  It  is  difficult  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
conceive  an  eternal  duration  of  what  we  call  time,  but  it  is  more 
impossible  to  conceive  a  time  when  there  shall  be  no  more  time. 
In  like  manner  of  reasoning,  every  thing  we  behold  carries  in  itself 
tlio  internal  evidence  that  it  could  not  make  itself.  £very  man  is  an 
evidence  to  himself  that  he  did  not  make  himself;  neither  could  his 
father  make  himself,  nor  his  grandfather,  nor  any  of  his  race  make 
themselves;  neither  could  any  tree,  plant,  or  animal,  make  them- 
selves :  and  it  is  the  conviction  arising  from  this  evidence  that  car- 
ries us  on  as  it  were  by  necessity,  to  the  belief  of  a  first  cause  eter- 
nally existing,  of  a  nature  totally  different  to  any  material  existence 
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we  know  of,  and  by  the  power  of  whicli  all  things  exist, — and  this 
first  cause  man  calls  God."* 

With  this  great,  advantage  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  assigns  a 
divine  intelligence  or  God  as  the  Creator  and  sustainer  of  all  mate- 
rial things,  one  might  ask  with  surprise,  by  what  means  has  the 
atheistical  theory  been  supported  from  times  past  to  the  present, 
when  men  of  no  small  intellectual  discernment  yet  unhesitatingly 
avow  themselves  to  be  atheists. 

The  cause  of  this  is,  that  in  this  controversy  there  has  been  two 
very  different  principles  discussed  together,  and  by  the  confusion 
thus  made,  the  atheist  has  received  a  seenoing  support  to  his  scheme 
to  which  he  is  not  entitled  in  the  least  degree. 

I  have  been  led  to  infer  this  from  the  tenor  of  all  the  atheistical 
arguments  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  for  after  deliberately  study- 
ing every  position  they  occupied,  I  have  alone  found  that  instead 
of  confuting  the  simple  theory  of  the  existence  and  power  of  a  divine 
being  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  they  have  attempted  to  sustain 
their  opinion  by  attacks  upon  the  moral  attributes  ascribed  by  the 
tlieists  to  the  Creator,  and  have  with  more  or  less  ingenuity  shown 
that  the  material  universe  was  very  far  short  of  perfection,  and  that 
moral  and  physical  evil  arc  present  in  all  things.  The  atheists  in- 
ferred from  this,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Grod  asserted  to  exist  by 
the  theists  could  not  be  good,  and  then  because  he  was  .not  dis- 
cerned to  be  good,  they  held  the  deduction  to  be  sound,  that  there 
could  be  no  God  at  all.  Hence,  instead  of  founding  their  theory 
upon  any  analysis  of  material  things,  it  is  based  exclusively  upon 
moral  and  metaphysical  objections  to  the  asserted  excellent  nature 
and  attributes  ascribed  to  God  by  the  theists.  The  fact  of  the  har- 
mony and  propriety  with  which  all  material  phenomena  exist,  they 
assert  is  fully  explainable  without  the  necessity  of  any  divine  inter- 
vention. 

That  the  true  force  of  atheistical  objections  lays  only  against 
the  imperfection  of  things  and  non-exhibition  God's  providences, 
may  be  distinctly  perceived  in  the  fifteen  atheistical  propositions 
enumerated  and  discussed  by  Cudworth.  {Intel,  System,  chap,  ii.) 
Of  these,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  are  the  only  real  objections,  the 
others  being  mere  dogmatic  assertions,  by  which  the  ancient  athe- 
ists attempted  to  explain  the  construction  of  sensible  phenomena 

*  Ab  this  quotation  from  Paine  is  very  superior  in  its  philosophy  to  any  other 
observation  made  in  his  works,  I  cannot  doubt  but  he  has  taken  it  from  some  other 
writer,  though  I  know  not  whom.  I  think  however,  it  is  a  paraphrase  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Hume. 
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without  any  divine  Creator.  As  these  propositions,  excepting  the 
two  above  mentioned,  are  mere  unjustifiable  assertions, — ^whoever 
attempts  to  con&te  them  will  lose  his  time  and  labor,  as  Cud  worth 
has  done, — for  it  is  an  absurdity  to  undertake  to  prove  the  negative 
to  assumptions  that  are  as  changeable  in  their  features  as  the  pre- 
sumption or  sophistry  of  any  individual  atheist  may  choose  to 
represent  them. 

Baron  Holbach,  the  most  modem  atheist  with  whose  writings  I 
am  acquainted,  in  his  essay  entitled  "  Grood  Sense,"  represents  the 
true  argument  of  the  atheists  in  the  exhibition  he  has  made  of  the 
theory  of  theism,  or  of  Christianity,  where  "he  attaches  to  every 
affirmation  the  atheistical  objection.     His  words  are  as  follows : 

"  There  is  a  vast  empire  governed-  by  a  monarch,  whose  strange 
conduct  is  very  proper  to  confound  the  minds  of  his  subjects.  He 
wishes  to  be  known,  loved,  respected,  obeyed,  but  never  shows 
himself  to  his  subjects,  and  every  thing  conspires  to  render  uncer- 
tain the  ideas  formed  of  his  character. 

'*  The  people  subjected  to  his  power,  have  of  the  character  and 
laws  of  their  invisible  sovereign  such  ideas  only  as  his  ministers 
give  them.  They,  however,  confess  that  they  have  no  idea  of  their 
master;  that  his  ways  are  impenetrable,  his  views  and  nature  to- 
tally incomprehensible,  &c.  They  utter  concerning  him  not  a  sin- 
gle word  tliat  does  not  immediately  confute  itself.  They  call  him 
supremely  good,  yet  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  complain  of  his 
decrees.  They  suppose  him  infinitely  wise,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration every  thing  appears  to  contradict  reason  and  good  sense. 
They  extol  his  justice,  and  the  best  of  his  subjects  are  generally 
the  least  favored.  They  assert  he  sees  every  thing,  yet  his  presence 
avails  notliing.  He  is,  tlKjy  say,  the  friend  of  order,  yet  through- 
out his  dominions  all  is  in  confusion  apd  disorder.  He  makes  all 
for  himself,  and  the  events  seldom  answer  his  designs.  He  fore- 
sees every  thing,  but  he  cannot  prevent  any  thing.  He  impatiently 
suflers  oftence,  yet  gives  every  one  th«  power  of  offending  him. 
M(^n  admire  the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  his  works,  yet  his  works 
full  of  imperfection  are  short  of  duration.  He  is  continually  doing 
and  undoing,  repairing  what  he  has  made,  but  is  never  pleased 
with  his  work.  In  all  his  undertakings  he  proposes  only  his  own 
glory,  yet  is  never  glorified.  His  only  end  is  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  and  his  subjects  for  the  most  part  want  necessaries. 
Those  whom  he  seems  to  favor  are  generally  least  satisfied  with 
their  fate.  Almost  all  appear  in  perpetual  revolt  against  a  master 
whose  greatness  they  never  cease  to  admire,  whose  wisdom  to 
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extol,  whose  goodness  to  adore,  whose  justice  to  fear,  and  whose 
laws  to  reverence,  though  never  obeyed. 

"  7%is  empire,**  says  Baron  Holbach,  **is  the  World,  this  mon- 
arch is  GrOD,  hds  ministers  are  the  Priests,  his  subjects  Mankind." 

This  manner  of  reasdning  as  far  as  I  have  examined  the  atheis- 
tical writers  is  not  peculiar  to  Baron  Holbach,  but  is  common  to 
them  all,  and  the  preceding  extract  conveys  the  full  force  and  sub- 
stance of  all  their  arguments  wherever  I  have  seen  them  stated. 

The  reader  who  has  clos^y  regarded  the  specific  statements  and 
objections  of  Baron  Holbach,  as  just  quoted,  cannot  fail  to  observe 
that  it  is  only  through  moral  or  metaphysical  objections  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  theists,  that  the  atheists  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
can  be  no  God. 

Baron  Holbach  does  not  determine  any  thing  concerning  the  spe- 
cific question  whether  there  be  a  Demiurgus  or  Fabricator  of  the 
universe,  but  he  ha^  arraigned  him  for  not  being  wise  and  good, 
and  for  not  governing  the  world  by  a  manifest  providence  and  ex- 
hibition of  his  sovereignty.  And,  therefore,  because  Baron  Hol- 
bach doeff  n6t  discern  such  particulars  in  the  visible  world,  he 
denies  that  there  can  be  any  God. 

But  our  controversy  with  the  atheists  is  not  upon  such  points  as 
are  discussed  by  Holbach  and  others,  as  must  be  evident  from  the 
statement  we  shall  now  make. 

In  contending  that  the  material  universe  in  all  its  extent  has  been 
framed  by  a  being  exercising  intelligence  and  power,  it  is  immate- 
rial to  the  question,  whether  that  being  or  intelligent  principle  pos- 
sesses goodness,  or  whether*  he  exercises  any  direct  providence.  It 
is  indifferent  to  our  argument  whether  God  be  esteemed  good  or 
not,  and  if  the  atheist  think  the  concession  of  any  advantage  to 
him,  I  am  willing  to  grant  that  Gt>d,  so  far  as  we  can  discern  his 
proceeding  in  the  natural  world,  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  good. 
Our  concern  at  present,  however,  is  to  ascertain  whether  he  made 
ihe  foorUf  be  he  good  or  not,  and  whether  there  is  not  impressed 
upon  his  works  such  indications  of  design  and  skill,  that  shall  ena- 
ble us  to  come  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  has  been 
created  by  a  powerful  and  intelligent  being. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  analyse  the  various  constitutions  under  which 
all  created  things  are  presented  to  our  eyes,  for  the  atheists  admit 
them  to  be  such  as  we  would  state  them  to  be  as  mere  facts. 
Their  theory  of  the  eternal  fitness  and  propriety  of  things  to  par- 
ticular ends  and  purposes,  declares  expressly  that  very  condition  o£ 
7  v.l 
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things  which  we  would  endeavor  to  establish  by  the  exhibition  of 

proof. 

But  what  argument  can  the  atheist  advance  to  induce  ns  to  be- 
lieve that  this  harmony,  fitness,  and  propriety  of  things  arises  from 
some  inherent  power  in  nature  to  produce  such  a  condition,  irre- 
spective of  an  exertion  of  mind  or  intelligence  f 

The  atheistical  supposition  is  gratuitous  in  eveiy  respect,  desti- 
tute even  of  the  semblance  of  proof,  and. incomprehensible  in  its 
possibility.  We,  therefore,  reject  it  altogether,  and  adopt  the 
theory  that  assigns  the  construction  of  all  things  to  an  operation  of 
designing  power.  This  theory  we  can  comprehend,  and  it  is  con- 
sistent with  our  experience,  however  much  it  may  be  clogged  with 
difficult  considerations.  Our  ideas  may  be  very  incorrect  on  the 
subject,  but  as  long  as  we  can  refer  any  fabrication  or  machinery 
made  by  man,  to  human  intelligence,  so  we  can,  without  diffii;ulty, 
refer  the  construction  of  the  material  imiverse  to  the  designing  skill 
of  an  intelligent  being,  or  God.* 

Nor  can  we  see  what  possible  objection  the  atheist  can  array 
against  our  conclusion,  after  we  have  detached  the  moral  attributes 
of  God  from  any  connection  with  the  point  in  controversy.  The 
atheist  may,  if  he  can,  demonstrate  that  God  is  not  good,  btit  it 
will  not  follow  that  God  has  not  made  all  things ;  for  the  existence 
of  mind  or  intelligence  combined  with  power  to  act,  certainly  does 
not  necessarily  imply  also  the  possession  of  goodness,  or  other  be- 

*  '*It  is  with  pleasure,"  aays  Hume,  {Dial,  Nat.  Relig,)  "I  hear  Galen  reason 

concerning  the  structure  of  the  human  body.    T|ie  anatomj  of  a  man,  aays  he, 

discovers  above  600  different  muscles;  and  whoever  considers  these  will  find«  that 

in  each  of  them  nature  must  have  adjusted  at  least  ton  different  circumstances  in 

order  to  attain  the  end  she  proposed;  proper  figfure,  just  magnitude,  right  disposi* 

tion  of  the  several  ends,  upper  and  lower  position  of  the  whole,  the  due  insertion 

of  the  several  nerves,  veins  and  arteries.    So  that  in  the  muscles  alono,  above  6,000 

several  views  and  intentions  must  have  been  formed  and  executed.    The  bones,  he 

calculates  to  be  284.    The  distinct  purposes  aimed  at  in  the  structdre  of  eAch,  above 

40.    What  a  prodigious  display  of  artifice  even  in  these  simple  and  homogeneous 

parts !    But  if  wc  consider  the  skin,  ligaments,  vessels^  glandules,  humors,  tha 

several  limbs  and  members  of  the  body;  how  must  our  astonishment  rise  upon  vm 

in  proportion  to  the  number  and  intricacy  of  the  parts  so  artificially  adjusted.   The 

further  we  advance  in  these  researches,  wc  discover  new  scenes  of  art  and  wisdom 

beyond  our  reach  in  the  fine  internal  structure  of  the  parts,  in  the  economy  <^  the 

brain,  in  the  fabric  of  the  seminal  vessels.    All  these  artifices  are  repeated  in  every 

different  species  of  animals  with  wonderful  variety,  and  with  exact  propriety; 

suited  to  the  difierent  intentions  of  nature  in  framing  such  species.    And  if  the 

infidelity  of  Galcn,  even  when  these  natural  sciences  were  still  imperfect,  could 

not  withstand  such  striking  appearances,  to  what  pitch  of  pertinacious  obstinacy 

must  a  philosopher  in  this  ago  havo  attained,  who  can  now  doubt  of  a  8nprem# 

Intelligence." 
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nevolent  attributeB,  as  all  human  experience,  our  only  guide  on  this 
point,  sufficiently  attests. 

The  only  matter,  I  presume,  the  atheist  may  contest,  is,  that  God 
is  considered  by  every  one  to  be  essentially  good,  and  that  under 
this  universal  acceptance  no  one  can  be  justified  in  considenng  his 
attributes  to  be  othenvise.  Therefore,  in  conceding  that  Gt>d  may 
not  be  good,  that  I  in  fact  yield  the  argument  :^in  answer  to  this  I 
reply,  that  the  question  of  his  goodness  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
belong  to  a  controversy  whether  the  material  universe  was  made 
by  aQ  operation  of  mind  or  intelligence,  or  whether  it  aro^  out 
of  the  necessary  fitness  of  things  for  their  present  states  of  exist- 
ence; and  I  maintain,  as- far  as  I  can  comprehend  things,  that  the 
character  of  the  Creator  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  investigation 
that  concerns  the  specific  fact  whether  any  particular  thing  was 
made  by  an  intelligent  being,  T)r  whether  it  made  itself,  or  has 
existed  from  all  eternity. 

If  a  most  happy  adaptation  of  part  to  part  exists  in  the  construc- 
tion of  all  things,  and  that  all  these  difierent.  parts  combine  harmo- 
niously to  a  certain  end,  it  is  evident  from  every  principle  by  which 
human  reason  can  be  guided,  that  such  an  object  was  made  by  an 
intelligent  being,  for  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  conceive  with  our 
present  faculties  that  a  thing  can  make  itself,  or  that  any  thing  can 
be  exhibited  consisting  of  a  propriety  of-  parts  or  ftmctions  that  has 
not  been  framed  by  intelligence. 

But  the  atheist  may  contend,  that  Gt>d  by  every  reli^ous  scheme, 
and  by  myself  too  as  an  avowed  christian,  is  considered  good,  and 
therefore,  I  cannot  really  separate  the  Creator  and  his  attributes 
from  the  Bearing  of  their  atheistical  propositions, — ^for,  after  all,  I 
must  defend  him  from  the  charge,  that  he  being  a  good  God,  has 
made  a  world,  in  which  moral  and  physical  evil  preponderates  over 
any  manifestation  of  his  goodness,  however  great  wo  can  show  it 
to  be.  That  hence  arises  a  manifest  contradiction  between  the  good 
Creator  and  his  evil  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
each  other,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  more  reasonable  to  believe  there 
IB  no  God,  than  to  believe  in  one  who  manifests  more  of  evil  than 
he  does  of  good. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  would  be  substantially  the  replication  of 
the  atheists,  and  I  answer,  that  it  is  but  repeating  the  theory  of 
atheism  as  I  stated  it  at  first,  namdy,  that  it  produced  no  positive 
argument  for  its  support,  but  only  attacked  the  attributes  of"  the 
God  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  all  things,  and  who  is  univer- 
sally considered  good. 
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After  what  I  have  said  already  it  would  be  unneoetsary  to  repeat 
my  argument  on  tliis  subject,  as  flhowing  the  difference  between 
the  fact  of  a  Creator  to  all  things,  and  the  fact  of  what  his  ml 
attributes  may  be.  The  atheist  now,  if  I  represent  his  TiewB  oor> 
recUy,  would  put  the  controversy  upon  the  ground,  whether  it  he 
more  rational  to  beHeve  in  the  existence  of  a  good  €lt>d  making  an 
imperfect  or  evil  work,  or  to  disbelieve  in  his  existence  altogether. 

But  before  we  reply  to  such  a  question  as  this,  it  is  essential  that 
the  atheist  shall  enlighten  us  as  to  what  amamtU  of  evil  or  imperftC' 
turn  in  an.  asserted  work  of  God,  will  impeach  his  excellent  attri- 
butes so  far  as  to  justify  us  to  deny  him  an  existence:  for,  in  my 
apprehension,  the  very  act  of  creation  necessarily  implies  in  the 
abstract,  the  production  of  an  imperfect,  or  evil  work,  for  the  terms 
are  mere  synonymes.  This  inference  I  apprehend  is  irrefragable* 
since  every  condition  of  being  less  than  absolute  perfection,  is,  as 
relative  to  absolute  perfection,  an  imperfect,  •.  e.  evil  condition.  If 
we  suppose  a  series  of  intelligent  sentient  beings  regularly  descend- 
ing from  a  .higher  to  an  inferior  condition,  they  are  every  one  of 
them  evil  as  compared  -with  absolute  perfection,  some  in  a  less,  aoid 
others  in  a  greater  degree.  Therefore,  if  .the  measure  of  evil  that 
is  perceivable  in  the  present  constitution  of  human  nature  impeaehes 
the  existence  of  the  Creator,  so  would  a  lesser  degree  of  evil,  ^jod 
one  still  less  than  that,  until  we  shall  find  that  no  condition  of  being 
short  of  absolute  perfection  is  exempt  from  the  imputation  of  being 
evil.  Consequently,  if  any  measure  of  evil  be  a  reproach  to  the 
existence  of  the  Creator,  he  must  not  create  any  thing  unless  he 
endows  it  with  all  the  perfections  of  his  own  infinite  being; — than 
which  conclusion  I  apprehend  no  doctrine  can  be  more  preposter- 
ously absurd. 

As  every  degree  of  existence  short  of  infinite  perfection  is  there- 
fore comparatively  evil,  it  must  be  clear  that  no  condition  of  being 
would  satisfy  a  caviler  on  this  subject,  unless  he  was  imfiaortal,  sub- 
ject to  no  control  or  inconvenience,  and  able  to  gratify  every  desire 
that  might  be  suggested.  But  such  a  condition  as  this  characterises 
the  Divine  existence  only,  and  it  is  palpably  absurd  for  the  creature 
to  impeach  the  Creator  because  he  has  been  made  of  less  perfection 
than  his  maker.  But  if  the  Creator  can,  without  impeachment  of 
his  infinite  attributes,  make  a  creature  in  any  one  degree  below  his 
own  infinite  perfection,  he  can  by  the  same  rule  make  others  in  any 
other  degree  of  inferiority. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  applies  to  the  creation  of  worlds, 
or  localities  for  the  reception  of  the  creatures  that  God  may  have 
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Been  fit  to  cause  to  exist.  If  we  can  imagine  some  heavenly  abode* 
absolutely  perfect  in  all  its  constitutions  and  appointments,  then  the 
creation  of  one  of  a  less  degree  of  perfection  is  an  evil  or  imperfect 
irozk  in  comparison;  and,  according  to  atheistical  inference,  its 
relative  imperfection  would  impeach  the  possible  existence  of  % 
divine  Creator. 

There  is  therefore,  no  theoretic  impossibility  that  Grod  may  have 
made  our  world  with  all  its  amount  of  imperfections,  or  evils,  be 
they  what  they  may,-— «nd  if  so  we  may  also  reasonably  infer,  that 
(xod  who  knows  his  own  purposes  best,  will  also  through  such  a 
condition  of  things  accomplish  the  very  object  contemplated  by  him 
in  making  such  a  creation. 

It  is  however,  imnecessary  to  argue  this  matter  any  further  with 
the  atheists,  for  so  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  every  objection  of 
atheism  is  fully  solved  in  the  necessary  phenomena  that  pertains  to 
that  probationary  condition  of  mankind,  under  which  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  has  placed  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
accomplish  a  certain  perfection  through  their  own  voluntary  agen- 
cies. 

That  the  purposes  of  Jehovah  with  mankind,  are  expressly  based 
upon  a  predetermined  imperfect  condition  of  things,  is  the  plainest 
deduction  from  the  Scriptures,  for  they  distinctly  inform  us  that 
our  present  material  earth  and  all  its  productions  are  imperfect, 
and  that  there  shall  be  hereafter,  another,  a  better,  and  a  glorious 
world. 

The  Scriptures  also  plainly  tell  us,  that  we  are  personally  imper- 
fect, by  the  statement  that  the  righteous  shall  be  raised  from  the 
dead  with  new  and  glorious  bodies,  and  that  they  shall  be  no  more 
subject  to  sickness,  pain  and  death. 

The  Scriptures  also  instruct  us,  that  though  Jehovah  takes  cog- 
nisance of  our  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  yet  that  he  does  not 
judge  mtmkind  immediately  as  to  such  particulars,  but  reserves  his 
judgment  until  the  appointed  consummation  of  all  things,  when 
every  man  shcdl  be  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds. 

The  atheist  however,  may  say  that  he  does  not  believe  the 
Scriptures.  Let  it  be  so:  the  controversy  between  us  however, 
henceforth  turns  on  the  question  whethf^r  they  are  true  or  not;  for 
since  the  explanations  g^ven  by  the  Scriptures  meet  every  objection 
made  by  the  atheists,  they  cannot  therefore,  rationally  reject  the 
solution  of  their  objections  until  they  have  ascertained  that  these 
writings  are  not  from  divine  revelation,  fer  if  they  are  so,  the  athe- 
ist can  ask  no  further  explanation  concerning  the  imperfection  of 
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visiblo  things,  or  the  non-exhibition  of  Jehovah's  visible  prov- 
idence.* 

Though  I  apprehend  we  have  with  sufficient  force  Justified  the 
theory,  that  the  material  universe  owes  its  existence  to  designing 
power  and  intelligence^  I  am  altogether  unabre  to  discern  from  any 
inspection  of  the  visible  world,  whether  that  intelligent  power  be 
single,  or  distributed  among  a  number  of  divinities.  We  must  ad- 
mit a  manifest  unity  of  design  in  all  the  constituent  parts  of  our 
universe,  and  that  the  same  laws  and  principles  exist  throughout, 
by  which  every  particular  principle,  in  working  in  its  own  sphere, 
yet  works  at  the  same  time  harmoniously  in  the  compounded 
systematic  operation.  But  though  such  a  system  of  Uiings  is 
explainable  by  the  theory  of  a  single  supreme  self-existing  Deity, 
yet  I  cannot  perceive  how  the  facts  of  the  case  prove  that  such  is 
the  actual  truth.  I  should  think  that  it  is  more  consistent  with 
the  ordinary  apprehensions  of  men  to  suppose  a  polytheism,' for 
the  testimony  of  history  is  uniform  on  that  point.  Not  a  single 
nation,  or  even  philosopher  of  paganism,  has  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  a  single  God.  They  have  invariably  supposed  that  though 
there  was  one  deity  superior  to  all  other  deities,  yet  each  of  them 
exercised  power  and  sovereignty  in  his  subordinate  sphere,  and 
hence  mankind  have  in  their  prayers  and  sacrifices  attempted  to 

*  It  may  be  said  that  the  probationary  condition  of  mankind  does  not  explain  the 
phenomena  of  evil,  as  implicated  in  the  existence  of  the  animal  creation.  If  such 
a  remark  implies  that  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  information  as  to  the  object  of 
Jehovah  in  creating  the -animals,  it  is  perfectly  correct,  but  consequently  as  no  one 
knows  the  object  of  the  animal  creation,  no  one  has  a  right  to  assume,  that  their 
condition  involves  any  objection  to  the  wisdom,  power,  or  goodness  of  their  Crea- 
tor, in  having  made  them  as  they  are. 

But  the  fact  of  the  probationary  condition  of  mankind,  does  virtually  remove  any 
intellectual  perplexity  respecting  the  creation  of  the  animals,  for  since  by  the  fact 
of  human  probation,  we  are  distinctly  instructed  that  an  imperfect  condition  of 
things  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  power  and  excellent  attributes  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  so  there  is  no  perplexity  in  the  circumstance  that  he  shall 
have  created  the  animals  of  a  nature  still  less  perfect  than  mankind.  As  to  the 
object  of  their  creation  we  have  no  knowledge,  and  we  may  further  remark*  that 
if  Jehovah  had  not  revealed  the  fact  of  ihe  probationary  condition  of  mankind, 
the  phenomena  of  hiunan  existence  would  have  been  as  wholly  imintelligible  as  that 
of  the  animals. 

That  the  animal  creation  constitutes  an  independent  system  of  things,  altogether 
unconnected  with  mankind,  is  distinctly  inferable  from  thei?  condition.  Of  about 
260,000  species  of  animals,  mankind  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  some  80  or  40 
species  only.  Our  use  of  the  animals  is  therefore,  only  contingent ;  we  use  them  aa 
we  do  the  winds  to  sail  by,  or  as  we  employ  electricity  in  the  construction  of 
telegraphs.  As  we  avail  ourselves  of  these  pbor^omena,  so  we  do  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  animals  to  other  convenient  purpo3C3.  But  iu  the  great  matter  of  animal 
existence,  they  are  merely  joint  tenants  of  tlic  earth  with  us,  and  with  whom  we 
have  no  sensible  connection. 
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propitiate  their  deities  as  distinct  individuals.  I,  therefore,  under 
tliis  experience,  consider  it  impossible  to  determine  from  the  frame 
of  the  universe,  whether  the  works  of  creation  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  are  now  governed  by  a  deity  single  in  his  existence, 
or  whether  thek^  he  a  greater  or  less  number  of  divinities  who 
have  shared  the  work  and  the  empire  among  themselves.* 

The  further  prosecution  of  this  question  is  of  no  importance,  for 
we  have  as  yet  only  contended  against  the  atheists  for  the  construc- 
tion and  permanence  of  the  material  universe  through  divine 
agencies,  be  they  of  many  or  of  but  one  Gt>d. 

But  as  the  approved  theory  of  the  present  day,  according  to  the 
deists,  is,  that  there  is  but  one  Grod,  as  the  proposition  is  not  only 
more  simple  than  any  other,  but  fully  as  explanatory  in  every  par- 
ticular, we  shall  use  the  hypothesis  in  our  future  pages  so  far  as 
may  concern  our  abstract  reasoning  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
Deity;  and,  therefore  shall,  under  such  an  assumption,  speak  of 
God  as  one  supreme,  self-existing  being,  in  a  manner  analogous 
with,  that  of  the  algebraists,  who  express  an  unknown  quantity  by 
some  arbitrary  letter. 

Having  now  sufficiently  exhibited  the  fact,  that  every  examina- 
tion of  the  material  universe  justifies  the  rationality  of  inferring  the 
existence  of  a  Creator  God,  as  the  maker  of  all  things,  our  next 
proceeding  must  be  to  examine  the  value  of  those  arguments  by 
w^hich  mankiiid,  under  the  theory  of  Natural  Religion,  have  consi- 
dered him  to  be  possessed  of  those  peculiar  excellent  moral  attri- 
butes which  involve  all  the  importance  that  the  theory  of  religion 
can  have  in  the  sight  of  man. 

As  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  all  nations  of  men  worship  their 
deities  under  the  belief  that  by  such  homage  they  either  draw  down 
blessings  on  their  heads  or  avert  calamities;  so  it  must  be  evident 
even  according  t;o  the  grossest  estimate,  that  they  consider  their 
deities  to  possess  all  those  excellent  attributes  which  would  charac- 
terise a  good  man,  though  greatly  superior  in  degree  to  what  they 
conceive  human  nature  to  possess. 

Hence  all  nations  call  their  deities  good;  which  term  as  including 
the  attributes  of  mercy,  benevolence,  justice,  &c.  I  shall  in  future 

*  Hume  has  very  dbtinctly  stated  this :  (Nat  Hut*  Rdig,  mc.  1.)  "  If  men  wore 
at  first  led  into  the  belief  of  one  Superior  Being',  by  reasoning'  from  the  frame  of 
BAture,  they  could  norer  possibly  leave  that  belief  in  order  to  embrace  polytheism ; 
bat  the  same  principles  of  reason  which  at  first  produced  and  difiiised  over  man- 
kind so  magnificent  an  opinion,  must  be  able  with  ^(reater  fitcility  to  preserve  it. 
The  first  invention  and  proof  of  any  doctrine  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  sup- 
portiDg  and  retaining  of  it." 
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uBe  as  comprehending  every  excellence  of  moral  attributes  atcribed 
to  God,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  every  particular  excel- 
lent attribute. 

The  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  a  rational  idea  of  the  nar 
ture  of  God,  as  depicted  under  the  theory  of  natural  religion,  will 
be  to  take  those  qualities  which  mankind  would  consider  to  charac- 
terise a  good  king,  and  apply  them,  increased  indefinitely,  to  any 
conception  we  may  be  able  to  form  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  Such  a  figure  of  con^parison  will  be  consis- 
tent in  the  view  of  all  nations,  and  is  rtconcilable  to  all  those 
anomalies  of  feature  ascribed  by  different  people  to  their  gods. 
The  rude  and  barbarous  have  represehted  their  deities  to  be  par- 
tial, licentious,  capricious,  in  connection  with  their  divine  attri- 
butes; yet  as  such  persons  have  never  seen  virtue  exhibited  by 
kings  or  rulers  in  greater  perfection,  the  application  of  a  similar 
character  to  God,  is,  in  truth,  the  highest  estimate  they  can  form  of 
his  nature.  A  nation  enjoying  a  greater  degree  of  civilization,  esti- 
mates the  divine  excellency  by  a  more  exalted  standard.*  But  it  is 
those  only  who  have  attained  to  the  highest  degrees  of  civilization, 
that  can  speak  with  any  becoming  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
These,  though  thoy  consider  him  incomprehensible  in  the  nature 
and  perfection  of  his  attributes,  must,  nevertheless,  speak  of  him 
by  words  and  terms  intelligible  to  mankind,  both  a^  respects  his 
existence  and  providence. 

Thus,  in  the  manner  of  a  good  king  ruling  over  his  people  in 
mercy,  kindness,  justice,  compassionate  to  human  infirmity,  ready 
to  forgive,  and  bountiful  in  his  providence,  do  men  by  a  gene- 
ral theory  represent  God  to  govern  the  affairs  of  the  universe. 
Whether  this  belief  be  under  the  form  of  a  polytheism,  or  any 
modification  of  theism,  we  make  no  distinction,  since  the  abstract 
theory  of  all  is  substantially  the  same,  however  much  they  may 
differ  among  themselves  as  to  particular  propriety  of  view.  We, 
therefore,  regard  no  discrepancies  of  human  opinions,  for  we  are 
only  investigating  the  value  of  the  abstract  theory  on  this  subject. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain,  independent  of  revelation,  what  may 
be  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  it  is  evident  we  have  but 
one  source  from  which  we  can  make  any  deduction.  As  Gt>d  is 
not  discernible  by  our  senses,  we  are  compelled  to  examine  his 
works,  it  being  through  them  and  their  tendencies  only,  that  we 
can  venture  to  inquire  whether  he  possesses  the  moral  attributes 
involved  in  the  general  term  goodnesi,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  re- 
garded in  any  other  light. 
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TLougb  we  see  throughout  the  universe  an  evident  purpose  in 
the  construction  of  all  things,  and  consequently  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  their  Creator,  all  this  informs  us  nothing  of  his  floral 
naturCf  for  the  present  constitution  of  the  material  world,  perhaps 
is  not  inconsistent  with  his  unknown  attributes,  whether  he  be  in 
our  sense  of  the  words,  good,  or  of  any  conceivable  modification 
of  moral  qualities. 

As  this  subject  has  been  intensely  discussed  for  ages,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  adduce  new  facts.  We  can  only  correct  false  positions  or 
expose  false  reasoning;  but  by  so  doing  we  may  be  able  to  discern, 
if  not  the  absolute  truth,  yet  possibly  as  much  as  our  powers  are 
capable  of  appreciating  under  the  intellectual  light  of  the  present 
day. 

The  greater  number  of  deistical  writers  contend  that  the  moral 
exhibition  and  tendency  of  Gt)d's  visible  works  show  him  to  be 
good.  His  general  providence  towards  mankind  and  other  animal 
natures,  the  happiness  or  comfortable  existence  that  each  may,  or 
does  actually  enjoy  under  his  wise  and  benevolent  appointments, 
are  by  such  persons  considered  to  be  undeniable  proof  of  the 
goodness  of  the  divine  nature. 

A  muoh  smaller  number  of  deists  infer  from  the  exhibition  of 
Grod's  providence  towards  man  and  the  animal  creation,  that  he  is 
indifferent  to  the  concerns  of  our  world,  and  exercises  no  particular 
providence  in  ordering  human  affairs. 

A  third  class,  (the  atheists,)  contend,  that  there  is  so  much  im- 
perfection and  unhappiness  in  the  constitution  of  both  men  and 
animals,  that  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  'to  believe  a  benevolent 
Deity  could  have  made  things  such  as  our  universal  experience 
demonstrates  them  to  be. 

To  these  theories  however,  each  class  of  advocates  annex  inse- 
parably, supplementary  opinions,  which  change  the  simplicity  of 
their  first  views  into  complicated  theories  that  involve  a  great 
amoimt  of  intricate  discussion.  Thus,  those  whom  we  have  placed 
first  in  order,  admit  the  decided  existence  of  moral  and  physical 
evil  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  which  they  reconcile  to  their 
belief  of  Grod's  goodness  by  certain  independent  theories,  such  as 
the  supposition  that  there  shall  be  a  future  life,  &c. 

The  second  class,  in  saying  God  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  the 

happiness  of  the  creatures  he  has  made,  generally  decline  making 

any  pther  deduction  than  that  the  Deity  is  inscrutable  in  his  works ; 

and  hence  they  conclude,  we  have  no  justifiable  ground  to  express 

8  v.l 
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any  positive  opinion  concerning  hia  nature  or  attributeSt  thougli 
they  consider  it  indisputable  that  he  must  be  good. 

The  third  class,  who  consider  that  the  inspection  of  creation  exhi- 
bits so  much  pain,  misery,  and  unhappiness»  as  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  Grod  cannot  be  good,  conclude  from  this  there  can  be  no  Crod 
at  all. 

The  continuance  of  so  many  different  views  upon  this  mbject, 
arises  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  fact  that  the  several  advocates 
of  the  above  -  conclusions,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a  single 
exposition  of  opinion,  but  combine  two  or  more  different  theories 
on  the  subject  together,  as  if  they  were  but  one,  and  then  argue  on 
one  or  the  other  with  so  little  consistency,  that  an  antagonist  can 
always  find  more  or  Jess  faulty  positions  in  their  general  argument; 
and  thus  the  controversy  is  continually  maintained  by  shewing 
the  errors  of  others,  not  in  establishing  the  truth  of  their  own 
hypothesis. 

I,  therefore,  propose  to  investigate  this  subject  rigidly  on  its 
single  merits,  without  any  respect  to  those  compensating  schemes 
that  each  attach  to  their  respective  theories.  For  it  must  be  evi 
dent  that  we  must  have  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  prime  question 
fairly  established,  before  we  attempt  to  add  to  it  another  indepen- 
dent theory  of  explanation. 

I  therefore  ask,  does  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditiosi  of 
mankind  and  of  the  animal  creation,  manifest  that  their  good,  their 
happiness,  and  comfort,  are  matters  that  imply  the  evident  care 
and  providence  of  the  Deity,  or  is  the  contrary  of  this  the  truth. 
It  is  by  this  fact  alone  that  we  can  appreciate  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  for  all  other  avenues  to  such  knowledge  are  closed  up  to 
us  completely. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  whether 
regarded  as  simple  individuals  or  as  members  of  general  sociefy, 
that  there  are  various  sources  of  pleasure  and  happiness  open  to 
our  attainment,  as  arising  from  the  exercise  of  animal  functions» 
from  the  various  relations  of  love  and  friendship,  or  in  the  grarifi- 
cation  of  taste  and  intellect.  Allowing  all  these  to  exist  in  that 
actual  proportion  in  which  mankind  do  enjoy  them,  let  us  then  ask, 
what  is  the  real  totality  of  our.  happiness  as  estimated  by  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind.  For,  as  every  capacity  by 
which  we  receive  grratilication,  in  like  manner  admits  of  disgustful 
or  painful  impressions,  so  it  by  no  means  follows  that  our  capacity 
to  be  made  happy,  involves  the  actual   attainment  of  happiness. 


^ 
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Now,  with  respect  to  mankind,  there  can  be  no  dispute  that 
human  life  is  so  much  embittered  by  sorrow,  affliction,  and  pain, 
so  much  by  tyranny  and  oppression,  so  much  by  poverty  and 
disease,  that  in  all  ages  every  moral  writer  has  exhibited  human 
nature  as  being  essentially  unhappy,  and  death,  however  much  we 
dread  its  approach,  has  been  ever  regarded  as  our  great  deliverer 
from  the  troubles  of  human  life.  The  Scriptures  decidedly  take 
the  same  view,  and  in  short,  none  but  certain  advocates  of  natural 
theology,  hold  any  other  language  on  the  question  of  fact.* 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  state  this  further  consideration;  we  have 
not  only  a  capacity  for  being  made  happy,  but  we  have  a  decided 
perception  in  what  it  consists,  and  strong  desire  to  attain  that 
happiness.  .If  we  then  be  incapable  from  universal  experience  of 
accomplishing  our  desires,  except  in  the  most  partial  and  fleeting 
manner,  we  are  sufficiently  authorised  by  our  whole  view  of 
human  life  and  its  enjoyments,  to  assert  that  we  cannot  discern 
how  Grod.can  be  called  good.  As  he  is,  by  his  visible  works, 
possessed  of  infinite  power  and  intelligence,  so  as  he  has  not 
appointed  a  happy  state  and  condition  to  human  existence,  it  fol- 
lows that  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  consider  him  good  from 
any  view  derivable  from  our  experience  of  his  providence. 

With  respect  to  the  brute  animals  a  stronger  position  against 
the  theory  of  the  divine  goodness  may  be  sustained ;  for,  except 
some  few  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  camel,  &c.  who 
are  all  obnoxious  to  the  cruelty  of  both  man  and  beast,  almost  all 
other  annuals  of  this  class ;  most,  if  not  all  the  birds ;  most,  if  not 
all  the  fish ;  all  amphibious  and  crustaceous  animals,  and  most  o£ 
the  insects,  live  by  destroying  one  another.  To  fit  and  prepare 
them  for  their  respective  conditions  of  being,  the  Creator  of  all 
things  has  furnished  some  with  talons  and  teeth  to  tear  each  other 
to  pieces;  some  are  formed  with  poisonous  fangs  by  which  they 
induce  a  terrible  death;  while  others,  by  various  contrivances 
having  arrested  their  victim,  suck  their  blood  or  juices  with  all  the 
aggravations  of  terror,  until  death  relieves  the  wretched  creature 
from  its  sufferings. 

Now  whether  we  regard  this  a(itual  condition  of  man  or  beast  as 
proceeding  either  directly  from  God,  or  indirectly  from  his  permis- 

*  "  It  is  very  remarkable,"  (Bfotr,  Sermon  on  Death)  **  that  in  all  langriiagefl  and 
mxnoDg  all  nations  death  has  been  expressed  by  fignree  of  speech  which  convey 
every  where  the  same  idea  of  rest,  or  sleep,  or  retreat  from  the  evils  of  life.  It 
shews  bow  much  mankind  have  felt  this  life  to  be  a  scene  of  trouble  and  care ;  and 
have  agreed  in  opinion  that  perfect  rest  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the  grave.". 
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sion,  it  amounts  to  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  Creator  has  not 
enabled  or  permitted  man  or  beast  to  be  essentially  happy,  and  as 
our  creation  is  of  and  from  him,  so  in  the  above  defect  it  ia  impos- 
sible to  discern  how  God  can  be  esteemed  good  either  to  man  or 
beast.  It  does  not  conclusively  follow  that  he  is  not  good»  but 
that  we  cannot  discern  the  fact  that  he  is  so.  It  is  possible  there 
may  be  a  compensatory  scheme  existing  somewhere  in  Grod's 
purposes,  that  may  ultimately  reconcile  these  conditions  of  human 
and  animal  life  with  an  infinite  perfection  of  nature  and  attributes; 
but  this  we  certainly  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  from  the 
natural  world,  for  the  intellect  of  man  has  been  vainly  working 
for  ages  to  estabUsh  such  a  doctrine. 

But  we  have  no  concern  with  conjectures  at  the  present,  we 
must  judge  of  facts,  as  they  are,  with  all  honesty  of  view,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  we  determine  the  actual  condition  of  things,  let 
us  be  careful  not  to  infer  consequences  from  them  which,  as  being 
wholly  inappreciable  by  us  in  their  final  results,  are  therefore  liable 
to  the  utmost  degrees  of  error. 

We  must  acknowledge,  that  as .  the  works  of  creation  demon- 
strate the  infinite  power  and  intelligence  of  Crod,  so  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  wc  arc  altogether  incapable  of  comprehending  his  designs 
and  purposes.  It  is  consistent  with  our  knowledge  to  say,  that 
we  cannot  discern  the  goodness  of  God  in  his  works ;  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  assert  that  he  is  nbt  good.  As  far  as  experience 
justifies  us,  let  us  speak  honestly  according  to  our  knowledge,  for 
any  thing  further  than  this  is  mere  conjecture  and  hypothesis. 

I  had  prepared  for  this  page  an  ^alysis  of  the  arguments  used 
by  Paley,  as  one  of  the  latest  writers  who  have  undertaken  -to 
establish  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  from  an  examination  of  the 
material  world.  But  his  arguments  are  undeserving  a  formal  refu- 
tation. As  I  apprehend  that  none  but  a  christian  would  concede 
them  any  weight  whatever,  so  I  think  Paley's  theory  on  that  sub- 
ject is  destroyed  by  the  Scriptures  themselves,  which,  in  every  pas- 
sage that  touches  upon  human  enjoyments,  represents  them  to  be 
vanities,  connected  with  disappointment  and  sorrow.  Hence  Pa- 
ley's  argument  upon  which  he  asserts  divine  benevolence,  to  wiit 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  happiness  in  this  life  over  its  uneasiness 
and  pain,  is  not  only  untrue  according  to  universal  experience, 
but  it  is  expressly  contrary  to  the  general  assertion  of  the  sacred 
volume.* 

*  The  reader  who  giaj  not  have  Paley's  Natural  Theology  at  hand,  will  be  able 
to  see  how  desperately  he  was  perplexed  to  establish  his  notion,  when  he  was 
obligo<l  to  advance  the  following  argument,  as  one  of  his  proolb.    **  Pain  itself. 
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Lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  as  a  deist,  liad  an  especial  object  to  ac- 
complish, if  he  could  prove  the  evident  goodness  of  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  after  repeatedly  asserting  that  such  was  the  fact, 
and  as  frequently  evading  to  give  the  proof,  at  last  undertook  to 
make  a  demonstration  which  is  so  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  purpose, 
and  so  futile,  that  we  forbear  to  introduce  it  in  our  text.  But  least 
any  one  shoidd  suppose  our  proceeding  in  this  case  to  be  an  unfair 
disposition  of  his  argument,  the  reader  will  find  the  extract  in  our 
Appendix,  Art.  No.  2,  by  which  he  may  judge  for  himself  how 
really  impossible  it  has  been  for  the  natural  theologian,  whether 
christian  or  deist,  to  discern  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  of  all 
things  by  any  impartial  examination  of  his  works. 

Baron  Holbach,  the  atheist,  has  argued  far  more  consistently  on 
the  general  subject  than  either  Paley  and  Bolingbroke ;  he  remarks, 
''Almost  all  books  are  filled  with  the  most  flattering  praises  of 
providence,  whose  attentive  care  is  highly  extolled.  It  would 
seem  as  if  man  to  live  happy  here  below,  needed  not  his  own  exer- 
tions. Yet  without  his  own  labor,  man  could  subsist  hardly  a  day. 
To  live,  he  is  obliged  to  sweat,  toil,  hunt,  fish,  and  labor  without 
intermission.  In  all  parts  of  the  globe  we  see  4he  savage  and  the 
civilized  man  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  providence.  He  is  neces- 
sitated to  ward  off  the  strokes  directed  against  him  by  providence, 
in  hurricanes,  tempests,  frosts,  hail-storms,  inundations,  droughts, 
and  the  various  accidents  which  so  often  render  useless  all  his 
labors.  In  a  word,  we  see  man  continually  occupied  in  guarding 
against  the  ill  offices  of  that  providence  which  is  supposed  to  be 
attentive  to  his  happiness.     Men  think  they  justify  providence  by 

is  not  wiUxmi  its  alleviaiionf .  It  may  be  vioierU  and  freqiuetU,  but  it  is  seldom 
hoik  vtoltnt  and  long  canHnnud,  and  Um  pau$e§  and  iniermii9ion»  become  poeitwe 
jUatwree.  It  has  the  power  of  shedding  %  satisfaction  over  intervals  of  case 
which,  /  btHeoe,  few  enjoymente  exceed,  A  man  resting  from  a  fit  of  the  stone  or 
goat,  if,  for  the  time,  in  possession  of  feelings  which  undisturbed  health  cannot  im* 
parL  They  may  be  dearly  bought,  but  still  they  are  to  be  set  against  the  price. 
And  indeed  it  depends  upon  the  duration  and  urgency  of  the  pain,  whether  they 
be  dearly  bougfator  not.  I  am  far  from  being  awe  that  a  manie  noi  a  gainer  by  ntf- 
fering  a  moderaU  inUrniption  qf  bodily  eate  for  a  couple  qf  houre  out  qf  the  four  emd 
twenty.*' 

On  the  same  page  he  ftirther  informs  us,  that  "  few  diseases  are  fittal.  I  have 
before  me  the  account  of  a  dispensary  in  the  neighborhood,  which  states  six  years 
experience  as  follows :  admitted  6,420,  ewred,  5,476,  dead  234,  and  this  I  suppose, 
nearly  to  agree  with  what  other  similar  institutions  exhibit."  Now  can  greater 
absurdity  be  introduced  than  this.  Did  not  all  Paley's  cured  patientt  die  at  last  in 
greater  or  less  pain  and  sorrow,  and  can  a  theory  be  considered  as  any  ways  pro- 
bable, that  appeals  to  such  statemenis  and  exhibitions  as  proof  of  the  amount  of 
himian  hmppincM. 
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gaying  that  in  this  world  there  is  much  more  good  than  evil  to  erery 
individual  of  mankind.  Supposing  the  good  we  enjoy  from  provi- 
dimc($  are  to  tlie  eril,  as  a  hundred  to  ten^  will  it  not  still  follow, 
that  for  a  hundred  degrees  of  goodness,  providence  possesses  ten  of 
malignity." 

Hut  witliout  going  to  the  extreme,  either  of  the  natural  theologian 
or  of  the  atheist,  I  should  presume  that  every  man  of  tolerahle 
ohstTvation  and  experience,  will  at  once  admit  that  there  are  such 
admixtures  of  good  and  evil,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and  grief^ 
life  and  death,  involved  in  human  existence,  that  it  would  seem  that 
if  a  man  will  have  a  positive  dogma,  on  the  subject  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  tlie  Creator,  he  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  rea- 
soning from  nature;  and  experience,  than  that  the  deity  was  indiffer- 
ent to  human  and  animal  happiness. 

I  presume  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  this  subject  home 
to  ev(*ry  lionest  man,  by  simply  asking  him  whether  he  would  make 
the  world  with  all  the  evil,  sorrow,  and  distress,  with  "which  it 
abounds.  I  do  not  ask  any  one  what  may  be  the  actual  propor- 
tions of  good  and  evil  discernible  in  the  world,  but  whether  any 
gocid  man  would  permit  that  portion  of  pain  and  evil  that  undeni- 
ably nxiHtH.  I  apprehend  there  is  no  one  that  would  for  a  moment 
hesitutn  to  »f\y  he  would  not.  But  should  any  person  decline  to 
anNwiT  tho  (piention,  we  have  a  clear  decision  on  this  point  that 
uiitM|ui vocally  aflinns  our  view.  I  allude  to  those  laws  enacted  by 
humane^  le^inlation  to  punish  men  for  cruelty  to  the  beasts.  If  a 
niun  tiiMits  liis  horse  or  ox  with  unreasonable  severity,  he  is  punish- 
■lili*  by  niuiiiripal  regulation  in  all  christian  countries,  yet  God  has 
rrentiMl  lions,  ligerH,  and  other  carnivorous  animals,  who  maintain 
Slid  t*iij<>y  their  (existence  only  in  devouring  horses,  oxen,  and  other 
tiiiiniaU,  with  infinitely  greater  suffering  than  man  ever  inflicts  on 
tlii^ti.  It  is,  tli(*n*fon>,  very  evident  that  a  humane  man  would  not 
do  what  (^ul  has  eithiT  done  or  permitted  to  be  done. 

Tliongh  1  might  carry  out  these  views  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
tliey  appear  to  me  NiifIiei«Mitly  exhibited  for  our  general  purpose. 
The  e\iHt(«nei«  of  moral  and  ])hysioal  evil,  as  it  is  called,  in  all  mate- 
I'iiil  tltiiif;ri  \H  HO  palpable,  that  those  only  who  are  determined  not 
III  be  eoiivin«*ed»  can  ]iretend  to  demonstrate  the  benevolence  of  the 
IhMiY  ill  iii*  provitlential  government  of  tliis  lower  world. 

*riieii  from  what  sources  of  knowledge  have  men  attained  to  the 
btijiiif  iliat  l)o(l  poHHesHes  goodness  of  attributes,  when  every  thing 
**i«Mitht  us  proelaims  the  CHpial,  if  not  greater  power  of  an  evil  prin- 
«'l|iU.     'rill*  aneient  IVrsians  alone  set^m  to  approach  towards  a 
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rationality  of  hypothesis,  in  explaining  the  condition  of  the  visible 
worldy  by  supposing  that  the  government  of  the  universe  is  a  mat^ 
ter  of  contest  between  a  good  and  evil  deity,  who  from  time  to 
time,  gain  advantages  over  each  other  in  the  management  of  all 
things. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  employed  in  speculations  merely  upon 
the  attributes  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  a  subject  that  necessarily 
constitut)^  the  very  foundation  of  natural  religion,  and  nevertheless 
we  have  been  unable  to  discern  any  sufficient  authority  to  justify 
prevailing  opinions.  But  as  our  preceding  inquiry  is  somewhat 
difficult  of  investigation,  there  is  room  for  the  possibility  of  errone- 
ous deduction  on  our  part,  as  well  as  that  of  others.  But  we  are 
now  to  investigate  other  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory  of 
natural  religion,  that  are  more  correctly  cognisable  by  our  senseSt 
and  which  have  an  important  retrospective  influence  upon  the  sub- 
ject we  have  already  discussed,  and  the  positions  we  have  ventured 
to  take.  Truth  is  so  universally  consistent,  that  if  we  have  advanced 
any  thing  untrue  in  our  preceding  pages,  I  apprehend  the  fallacy 
cannot  pass  undetected  in  our  ensuing  speculations,  but  if  what  we 
have  already  stated  be  true,  its  absolute  consistency,  with  what  we 
shall  yet  exhibit,  must  be  considered  no  small  argmnent  as  to  the 
force  and  accuracy  of  our  former  conclusions. 

By  the  universal  theory  of  religious  obligations,  God  is  supposed 
to  be  not  only  the  sustainer  of  all  things  in  that  general  providence 
by  which  they  endure  from  century  to  century,  but  he  is  also 
regarded  as  being  present  to  every  human  being  in  a  particular 
providence.  Under  the  influence  of  this  belief,  individuals  of  all 
ages  and  countries  address  him  in  prayer,  they  cry  to  him  in  their 
afflictions,  they  humble  themselves  before  him,  they  offer  sacrifice 
apd  perform  penitential  austerities.  They  do  all  this  under  the  assu- 
rance that  Grod  hears  them,  that  he  can  relieve  their  afflictions,  and 
that  he  may  be  entreated  to  bestow  blessings  upon  them. 

Now  upon  what  evidence,  or  upon  what  induction  of  wisdom 
does  this  belief  of  God's  providence  depend ;  and  what  is  the  actual 
experience  of  mankind  upon  this  subject. 

As  to  the  fact  of  a  general  providence,  whereby  God  maintains  in 
permanence  of  form  and  condition  all  existing  phenomena,  there 
cannot  be  any  rational  doubt.  We  have  both  history  and  our  own 
experience  to  establish  that  fact.  As  we  have  already  shown  how 
reasonable  it  is  to  believe  the  world  was  made  by  a  God,  so  it  is 
equally  rational  for  us  to  consider  that  he  sustains  it,  whether 
through  that  general  system  of  laws  appointed  at  its  first  creation. 
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or  whether  he  has  it  ever  present  to  him  and  upholds  It  by  the 
unceasing  energy  of  his  divine  power.  A  general  providence  Uiere- 
fore  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  preceding  opinions^  is  no  more 
than  a  corollary  to  the  theory  of  its  creation  by  an  intelligent  power. 
But  upon  what  ground  is  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  pravidenee 
based,  by  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  Natural  Religion,  an 
individual  brings  himself  by  prayer  into  the  immediate  influences 
of  the  divine  presence. 

I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  any  facts  that  will  justify  the  belief, 
much  less  establish  the  conviction  that  God  exerts  any  manifest  or 
visible  providence  in  human  affairs ;  he  certainly  does  not  distin- 
guish between  the  good  and  the  evil,  or  between  the  worshipper  or 
despiscr  of  his  divinity,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  by  any  special 
marks  of  his  favor  or  displeasure.  Nay,  we  often  see  the  most 
impious  of  men  to  be  prosperous,  and  wc  as  oflen  see  the  virtu- 
ous and  pious  in  affliction.  In  short,  we  continually  see  men  whom 
human  laws  would  punish  if  they  could  reach  them,  yet  pass 
through  life  without  any  mark  whatever  of  the  divine  displeasore. 

Then  upon  what  rational  deduction  from  Natural  Theology,  does 
the  belief  of  a  particular  providence  depend ;  upon  what  grounds 
do  men  pray  and  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  when  they  have  not  the 
smallest  proof  to  justify  the  supposition  that  God  cither  hears  or 
regards  them.* 

From  this  notorious  absence  of  any  perceptible  providence  of 
God  in  administering  human  affairs,  from  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  afflictions  of  the  virtuous,  most  persons,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  have  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  Inferring 

*  Ifc  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  remark  that  in  denying^  a  particular  providence, 
I  only  deny  thai  CUtd't  providence  ie  vUible.  As  a  christian,  no  one  is  more  aanired 
than  I  am,  that  the  Almighty  being  who  perceives  and  knows  all  things,  does  also 
superintend  the  alTairs  and  condition  of  all  who  put  their  trust  In  him.  TliSi  Is 
done  however,  secretly  or  through  the  medium  of  secondary  causes,  and  not 
openly,  for  such  a  proceeding  on  his  part  would  evidently  destroy  human  free 
agency. 

Even  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  where  temporal  rewards  or  punishments 
were  more  especially  proposed  to  the  Jewish  people,  Jehovah  did  not  visibly  inter* 
fere  in  his  particular  providence  towards  individuals.  Hence,  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah,  chap.  xii.  1  and  2,  says,  righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  when  I  plead  with  thee, 
yet  let  me  talk  tnth  thee  qf  thy  judgments,  whertfare  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  jNtw- 
per,  wherrfore  are  all  they  happy  t/uU  deal  very  trtatherouely,  T%ou  haei  j^imifd 
them,  ^c. 

Habakuk,  chap.  i.  13,  in  like  manner  remonstrates  with  Jehovah.  "Thou  art 
of  purer  eyes  tlian  to  behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  upon  iniquity,  wherefore 
lookest  thou  upon  them  that  deal  treacherouely,  and  holdeet  thy  tongue  when  the  wicked 
devoureth  the  man  that  i$  more  righteout  than  hi,'* 
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that  there  mutt  be  a  future  state  of  existeuce,  in  which  all  the 
anomalies  of  providence  in  the  present  life  shall  be  explained,  where 
the  good  shall  be  rewarded,  and  the  evil  shall  be  punished. 

But  the  inferring  of  any  such  doctrine  is  the  most  unjustifiable 
of  assumptions,  for  where  have  we  learned  from  any  inspection  of 
the  natural  world,  that  the  Creator's  attributes  are  so  excellent  and 
good  as  to  require  such  a  compensatory  scheme  ?  It  can  never  be 
permitted  that  one  hypothetical  doctrine  is  to  be  sustained  by  the 
enunciation  of  another  equally  hy|>othetical,  and  of  all  gratuitous 
inferences,  there  is  none,  in  my  apprehension,  more  absolutely  so 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  as  any  one 
w^ho  has  ever  speculated  upon  the  philosophical  subject  must  be 
obliged  to  confess. 

Of  all  the  unwarrantable  assumptions  pertaining  to  the  theory  of 
natural  religion,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  himian  soul  is  the  most  repugnant  to  common  sense.  Thou- 
sands of  millions  of  men  have  been  bom  and  died,  and  yet  we 
have  not  a  single  fact  to  justify  a  belief  of  the  separate  existence  of 
the  soul  from  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  every  fact  in  nature  and 
reason  is  opposed  to  it  We  see  our  fellow  creatures  from  a  state 
of  health  and  animation,  sensibly  decline  through  various  stages  of 
disease  to  the  insensibility  of  death.  Their  bodies  then  rapidly  de- 
compose, and  the  whole  frame  disappears,  resolved  into  the  various 
simpler  elements  of  which  wo  presume  all  material  things  are  com- 
posed. With  this  display  before  our  eyes,  and  with  a  total  want 
of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  what  can  justify  the  notion  that  an 
invisible  principlor  bearing  in  itself  the  consciousness  of  former 
identity,  has  escaped  from  the  body,  we  know  not  how  nor  whither, 
and  which  in  the  thousands  of  millions  of  instances  that  have  oc- 
curred, have  never  afforded  one  autlienticated  exhibition  of  this 
•uppoied  separate  existence. 

In  short,  I  know  not  one  single  fact  or  argument  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  this  world  to  justify  a  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality;  and 
I  further  consider  that  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject is  directly  opposed  to  such  a  belief.* 

*  An  the  more  intellectual  deists  have  been  unable  to  diacern  any  argument  in 
faror  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  I  apprehend  two  authoritice 
on  thij  point  will  be  sufficient. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  (PragmtnU,  %'C,  v.  373,)  observes:  "  I  do  not  my  tliat  to  be. 
lieve  in  a  future  state  is  to  believe  a  vulgar  error,  but  this  I  say,  that  it  cannot  be 
demonjitraicd  by  reason,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  it  capable  of  demonstration,  and 
no  one  ever  returned  that  irremeable  way  to  give  us  an  asdurauce  of  the  fact.    It 

9  v.l 
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From  the  frequent  repetition  by  the  school-boys  of  Cato's  solilo- 
quy, in  Addison's  tragedy  of  that  name,  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
expressions  among  those  who  speak  the  English  language,  to  quote 
Plato  as  being  considered  to  have  made  a  demonstration  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  ''It  must  be. so,  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well," 
is  continually  repeated,  as  if  Plato  had  indeed  reasoned  w^.  That 
the  reader  may  judge  of  this  fact,  I  shall  furnish  him  with  Plato'i 
arguments,  and  lest  he  might  mistrust  my  epitome  of  them,  I  shall 
extract  them  from  the  writings  of  another  person. 

"In  nature  all  things  terminate  in  their  contraries;  the  state  of 
sleep  terminates  in  that  of  waking,  and  the  reverse ;  so  life  ends  in 
death,  and  death  in  life. 

**  The  soul  is  a  simple,  indivisible  substance,  and,  therefore,  inca- 
pable of  dissolution  and  corruption.  The  objects  to  which  it  natu- 
rally adheres  are  spiritual  and  incorruptible,  therefore  its  nature 
is  so. 

"All  our  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  reminiscence  of  ideas 
contemplated  in  a  prior  state.  As  the  soul,  therefore,  must  have 
existed  before  this  life,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  continue  to  exist 
after  it ;  life  being  the  conjunction  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  death 
is  nothing  more  than  their  separadon. 

"Whatever  is  the  principle  of  motion  must  be  incapable  of 
destruction." 

"Such,"  says  Enfield,  {Hist.  PhUos.  I.  248,)  "is  the  substance  of 
the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  contained  in  the  cele- 
brated dialogue  of  the  Phaedo.     It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  their 
belief  of  this  important  doctrine  rests  upon  Brmer  grounds  than 
such  futile  reasonings." 

Being  justified,  by  a  total  want  of  all  evidence,  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  philosophical  inference,  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  theory  of  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment,  which  having  no  independent  proof  of  its  own 
truth,  rests  alone  upon  the  absolute  demonstration  of  the  immoi> 
tality  of  the  human  spirit,  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be 

was,  therefore,  originally  &n  hypothesis,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  a  yolgmr 
error,"  &c. 

Hume  {Euayon  Immort.  SotiZ,)  remarks,  "  By  the  mere  light  of  reason  it  seems 
difficult  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  arguments  for  it  are  commonly 
derived  either  from  metaphysical  topics,  or  moral  or  physical.  But  in  reality  it  is 
the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  Slone,  that  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light," 
&c.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  essay,  after  examining  all  the  arguments  advanced 
on  the  subject,  he  concludes  with  the  following  sneering  observation :  "  Nothinpf 
could  set  in  a  fuller  light  the  infinite  obligations  which  mankind  have  to  divine 
revelation ;  since  we  find  that  no  other  medium  could  ascertain  this  great  and  im- 
tant  truth." 


^^or 
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destitute  even  of  plausibility.*  It  then  only  remains  that  we  now 
reconsider  the  particular  views  we  have  taken  upon  each  dogma  of 
the  general  theory  of  natural  religion,  that  we  may  decide  upon 
the  true  value  of  the  inferences  derivable  from  the  study  of  natural 
theology,  and  which  we  could  only  fairly  determine  by  proceedyig 
in  the  manner  as  proposed  in  our  thirty-eighth  page. 

In  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  have  no  authority  or  argu- 
ment derivable  from  the  natural  world,  whereby  we  can  infer  that 
the  Creator  is  good,  I  am  aware  that  the  prejudices  of  education 
w^ill  excite  in  many  christians  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  repug- 
nance to  the  admission  of  any  such  doctrine,  and  therefore  they 
w^ill  suppose  some  fallacy  in  my  reasoning,  rather  than  admit  the 
correctness  of  my  deduction.  This  mistrust  would  be  justifiable  if 
it  would  induce  such  individuals  to  study  this  important  subject  for 
themselves^  and  then  make  a  judgment  according  to  the  merits  of 
the  case.  But  I  apprehend  there  are  few  that  will  do  this;  the 
majority  of  men,  rather  than  investigate  a  subject  that  shall  put 
them  to  the  trouble  of  carefully  determining  the  value  of  those 
notions  they  have  derived  from  education  and  prejudice,  will  pre- 
fer the  shorter  course  of  simply  denying  the  intrinsic  value  of  my 
arguments,  and  continue  to  believe  the  prevailing  doctrine  as  being 
an  undoubted  truth  approved  by  the  authority  of  ages.  Under  such 
an  impression  I  cannot  publish  my  views  on  this  subject  without 
taking  some  further  trouble  to  vindicate  my  conclusion. 

Whether  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  can  be  discerned  in  the  for- 
mation and  government  of  natural  things,  is  to  be  inquired  into  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Is  it  true?  Is  it  not  true?  I  have  with  all 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  in  all  calnmess  of  judgment,  satisfied  my- 
self that  neither  Grod's  goodness  nor  moral  providence  are  manifested 
by  his  works,  according  to  any  notion  that  we  have  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  and  so  evidently  correct  is  this  opinion,  that  the  very 
facts  of  the  case  have  alone  sustained  atheism  from  the  remotest 

*  The  only  arflfuraent  on  the  subject  that  deserves  refutation  haa  been  sufficiently 
confuted  by  Archbishop  Whately.  {Euay$  on  Peeul,  Chriti,  lUlig.  46.)  «  Some 
writers  are  accustomed  to  adduce  instances  of  g^reat  mental  energy  remaining'  in 
the  midst  of  bodily  decay,  unimpaired  even  up  to  the  moment  of  dissolution,  as  a 
proof  of  the  mind's  independence  of  the  body.  But  surely  this  is  a  very  incorrect 
way  of  reasoning ;  especially  when  the  cases  brought  forward  are  manifestly  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule.  To  prove  that  the  mental  faculties  are  not  dependent 
on  every  part  of  the  bodily  organization,  does  not  authorize  us  to  conclude  that 
ihey  are  connected  with  no  part  qf^U;  b.  disease  may  attack  a  vital  part  of  the  bo- 
dily system,  and  yet  leave  unhurt  to  the  last  those  parts  (supposing  there  are 
siich)  which  are  connected  with  theezercise  of  the  mental  powers.*' 
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tzmefl  dtfWB  to  tbe  preKot  daj.     TSe  igi  &cti  tkcBBtrircs  bare 

T^^'i***^  tocatabiuk  an  abnofazce  <isbeiidr  «f  Ae  f  liilf  nit  of 

God  IB  ch«  WT'idf  ot  men  oc  cbe  Id^Wst  order  of  intellect  is 
fcge  of  die  wo?id.  and  to  orerpower  ^«  eridciice  allbrdcd  bj 
that  ijftem  of  intelligent  design*  ik£X  and  parpoae,  tkml  die  eon- 
fftr^ction  of  tke  material  onirerse  nzideniably  peeaeata  to  oar  aenseiL 
How  then  can  an  appeal  to  God's  works*  as  evidence  of  kia  good- 
ness, be  cajtainedr  wken  not  only  sock  an  iufeicuce  ia  *1^«^  to 
be  correct,  hut  even  the  Tery  &cts  of  the  case  are  '"^'— ^^tyttI  to 
demonstrate  the  contrarr  doctrine. 

This  position,  howerer,  maj  be  dispotcd  br  many  C^kristiaiit 
who,  misled  bj  those  treatises  published  both  by  pions  and  learned 
men  upon  the  subject  of  natural  theology*  may  insist  diet  the  infer- 
ences made  by  such  writers  cannot  be  destitute  of  that  power  of 
argument  to  which  I  have  attempted  to  reduce  tbcntL.  I  sbally 
therefore,  succinctly  exhilHt  the  radical  fallacy  of  all  such  treetiaes» 
so  that  there  shall  remain  no  doubt  on  this  subject. 

Those  christian  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  inrestigate  the 
principles  of  natural  theology,  and  to  justify  the  reasonableness  of 
the  inferences  ordinarily  deduced  from  such  a  study,  invariably 
affect  to  place  themselves  in  the  condition  of  persons  supposed  to 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  Christianity.  But  though 
they  do  this,  they  cannot  suspend  the  influence  of  their  religious 
opinions,  but  vrith  g^reater  or  less  adroitness,  and  more  or  less  un- 
consciously, they  work  up  their  views  of  the  materia]  world  into 
an  accordance  with  their  suppressed  belief  in  Christianity,  and  thus 
they  both  delude  themselves  and  their  readers  with  the  notion  that 
the  subject  has  been  brought  to  a  fair  exhibition,  altogether  inde- 
f>endent  of  any  assistance  from  the  theory  of  Christiani^. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  skill,  design,  and  purpose,  exhibited  in 
the  construction  of  the  universe,  are,  by  such  writers,  considered 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God,  not  abstractedly^  as  a  term 
merely  signifying  divine  power  and  intelligence,  but  such  as  he  has 
Wm  comprehended  from  the  expositions  of  Scripture. 

Upon  this  erroneous  assumption  they  then  proceed  by  an  imagi- 
nary force  of  induction,  to  infer  the  general  and  particular  provi- 
dence of  God,  man's  probationary  condition,  and  finally,  a  future 
Btiite  of  reward  and  punishment,  by  which  all  the  anomalies  pre- 
viously unexplained,  become  reconciled  with  the  excellent  attributes, 
not  demonstrated  to  belong  to  God,  but  ascribed  to  him  because 
they  believe  he  could  not  be  God  without  such  infinite  perfection. 
The  only  matter  leil  to  the  authority  of  revelation  under  such  exhibi- 
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dons,  18,  we  are  told»  that  it  informs  man  positively  on  the  subject, 
and  directs  ns  as  to  the  particular  service  that  God  requires  of  us. 

Now  the  whole  of  such  a  process  of  reasoning  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  artificial  accommodation  of  natural  philosophy,  or 
of  natural  history,  to  the  christian  religion,  which,  though  it  may 
indirectly  confirm  a  christian  in  his  faith,  never  does  convince  the 
umderstanding  of  any  one  who  doubts  or  disbelieves  the  truth  of 
Cliristianity.  For  the  facts  that  demonstrate  in  the  writer's  judg- 
ment, the  existence  of  God  as  a  moral  being,  are  so  clogged  with 
the  apparent  difficulties  of  moral  and  physical  evil,  that  the  atheist 
or  deist,  through  that  circumstance,  throw^  the  whole  structure  into 
ruins,  and  compel  the  advocate  of  natural  theology  to  shelter  himself 
in  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  under  the  triumphant  taunt  of  his 
antagonists  that  the  christian  religion  is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  not  of 
reason.  But  the  fiict  really  has  been  that  the  christian  religion  has 
not  been  assailed  at  all,  and  the  atheist  or  deist  have  simply  demol- 
ished the  theory  of  natural  religion. 

But  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  apprehension  of  christians  gener- 
ally, that  militates  so  much  against  the  views  I  have  taken  on  the 
subject  of  natural  theology,  as  the  misconception  of  certain  passages 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  which,  as  I  find  the  error  nearly  universal,  I 
shall  bring  the  passages  alluded  to  under  a  particular  scrutiny. 

In  the  Psalms,  it  is  said,  '*  The  fool  in  his  heart  has  said  there  is 
no  Grod;"  and  hence,  many  persons  infer  that  the  Scriptures  assert 
that  he  who  disputes  the  existence,  and  consequently  the  attributes 
of  God,  is  void  of  understanding.  But  the  word  translated  Jbolt 
means  there,  not  a  foolish  or  simple  man,  but  one  who  is  irreligious 
or  profifgate,  who,  not  discerning  any  judgment  of  God  in  his  provi- 
dence, throws  oiF  all  fear  and  follows  his  own  evil  inclinations ; 
which  signification  the  context  very  clearly  exhibits. 

Again,  it  is  said  in  the  Psalms,  **  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork,''  &c.  This  is 
undoubtedly  correct;  the  heavens  exhibit  the  majesty  and  power 
of  Grod,  to  those  who  believe  in  him,  but  they  teach  nothing  as  to 
his  moral  attributes  or  perfections. 

But  the  passages  to  which  most  importance  has  been  attached, 
are  Acts  xiv.  15,  16, 17,  and  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  i.  19,  20. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  above  quoted,  it*  is  related  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  at  Lystra  miraculously  healed  a  cripple,  which 
so  much  astonished  the  people  of  that  place  that  they  cried  out  the 
gods  had  come  down  to  them  in  human  shapes,  and  the  priest  of 
Jupiter  brought  forward  oxen  to  perform  a  sacrifice   to   them. 
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Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  some  difficulty  prevented  this  act  of  reli- 
gion on  the  part  of  the  Lystrans,  and  observed  to  them,  crying  out: 

'*  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  ?  We  also  are  men  of  like  pas- 
sions with  you,  and  preach  unto  you  that  ye  should  turn  from  tkeie 
vanitiet  unto  the  living  God,  which  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and 
the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein:  WTu)  in  times  past  suf- 
fered all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways. 

"Nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  without  witness  in  that  he  did 
good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness." 

The  advocates  of  natural  theology  build  largely  on  this  last  verse, 
but  a  very  little  reflection  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case*  will  bo 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  observations  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  are 
wholly  inapplicable  to  any  such  theory. 

Paul  and  his  associate  were  not  preaching  to  atheists,  or  those 
who  denied  either  God  or  providence,  they  were  speaking  to  idola- 
ters who  worshipped  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  and  whose  priest  pre- 
pared to  offer  religious  homage  and  sacrifice  to  the  Apostles  as 
being  these  very  gods  in  human  shape.  Now,  every  one  knows 
these  idolaters  believed  in  the  providence  of  Jupiter  as  the  supreme 
god,  and  their  thanks  had  been  always  addressed  to  him  for  the 
blessings  of  rain,  fruitful  seasons,  &c.  which  they  considered  pro- 
ceeded from  his  divine  providence. 

The  object  of  Paul,  therefore,  was  not  to  convince  the  Lystrans 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  God,  and  that  he  exercised  a  providence 
over  them;  for  that  fact  this  people  undeniably  believed.  The 
aim  of  the  Apostle  was  to  convert  them  from  the  worship  of  such 
vanities  (or  non-entities)  as  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  to  the  worship  of 
tJie  living  God,  i.  e.  Jehovah.  But  the  actual  receipt  of  temporal 
blessings,  such  as  *'rain  from  heaven,  fruitful  seasons,*'  &;c.  would 
not  determine  the  fact  whether  the  blessings  came  from  Jehovah  or 
Jupiter.  The  object  of  Paul,  however,  undeniably  was  to  convince 
them  that  such  blessings  came  from  Jehovah,  and  not  from  Jupiter 
whom  they  considered  the  chief  deity. 

If  I  understand  Paul's  argument,  the  phrase  **left  na$  himself 
without  witness  in  that  he  did  good,**  Sec.  means,  that  Jehovah  the 
living  God,  w^ho  had  made  man  and  all  other  things^  had  continued 
to  sustain  by  his  unceasing  providence,  those  persons  who  had  for- 
saken his  worship  and  fallen  into  idolatry.  During  the  long  time 
of  their  rebellion  he  (t.  e,  Jehovah)  had  given  them  rain,  harvests, 
&c.  and  by  these  acts  of  his  providence,  Paul  urges  the  fact  of 
the  actual  goodness  of  Jehovah,  who  had  thus  mercifully  regarded 
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them  during  their  jrebellion,  as  an  inducement  to  the  people  of  Lys- 
tra  to  truBt  in  his  goodness  and  accept  the  salvation  now  offered  to 
them. 

However,  the  discourse  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  Lystrans  if 
BO  much  abridged  in  the  relation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  what 
part  of  their  address  the  words  in  controversy  were  used,  and  there- 
fore we  may  not  have  paraphrased  them  correctly. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  clear,  that  to. give  the  passage  any 
such  vfdue  as  that  assigned  it  by  the  natural  theologian,  it  should 
be  addressed  to  atheists  and  not  to  idolaters,  as  the  Lystrans  were, 
for  that  they  recognised  the  existence  of  gods  is  evident  from 
the  text. 

The  language  of  Paul  in  Romans  i.  19,  20,  is  so  little  in  favor  of 
the  th€K)ry  of  the  natural  theologians,  that  I  claim  it  in  support  of 
those  very  opinions  which  I  have  heretofore  advanced. 

The  verses  are,  **  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is 
manifest  in  them,  for  God  has  showed  it  unto  them. 

"  For  the  invisible  things  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  evem 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse.'' 

These  w^ords  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  positive  justifica- 
tion of  our  previous  argument,  that  we  can  learn  nothing  more  of 
God  from  the  natural  world,  than  that  he  possesses  divine  power 
and  wudom;  for  to  these  two  attributes  alone,  does  Paul  seemingly 
restrict  the  inferential  judgment  that  men  might  make  from  the 
inspection  of  the  visible  world.  His  argument  is  distinctly  this : 
that  as  men  can  infer  the  infinite  power  and  divine  existence  of  Gt>d 
from  the  works  he  has  made,  so  they  are  inexcusable  that  could 
represent  so  divine  and  powerful  a  being  by  image?  made  in  the 
form  of  corruptible  man,  much  less  by  those  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
reptiles,  such  as  the  ancient  idolaters  actually  worshipped. 

The  only  possible  cause  of  hesitation  to  this  paraphrase,  may  be 
with  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  real  significance  of  the  Greek 
word  ^ifrns  translated  Crodhead.  As  christians,  we  use  the  word 
Godhead  to  comprehend  all  those  attributes  of  Deity  which  we 
have  learned  from  the  Scriptures,  but  the  heathen  attached  no  such 
meaning  to  the  Greek  word,  and  it  is  as  understood  by  the  heathen 
alone  that  Paul  uses  the  term.  The  word  implies  merely  a  divine 
existence,  or  an  essence  of  being  superior  to  human  nature,  but 
conveys  no  determination  whatever  as  to  the  moral  attributes  that 
may  characterise  that  state. 
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There  is  no  mode  by  which  christians  can  so  clavly  approziinate 
to  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  value  of  natonl  theolc^,  as  by  an 
attentive  examination  of  those  treatises  on  religious  subjects  that 
have  been  written  by  the  heathen  philosophers,  for  as  being  umn- 
flucnced  by  the  Scripture  writings,  they  were  necessarily  confined 
to  the  true  merits  of  the  subject  as  deduced  from  the  visible  world. 

But  as  it  is  impossible  the  general  reader  can  undertake  an  exam* 
ination  of  the  various  writings  of  the  ancient  sages,  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  shoi^nng  that  the  truth  of  my  assertion  can 
be  verified  by  the  mere  English  reader,  in  the  easy  perusal  of 
Cicero's  Treatise  on  the  nature  of  the  Grods,  and  his  Tusculan 
Disputations,  which  have  recently  been  re-published  in  England 
in  very  excellent  translations,  and  which  may  be  readily  procured 
in  our  own  country. 

In  the  former  of  these  works  more  especiidly,  the  reader  will  see 
the  real  value  of  all  the  dogmas  of  the  celebrated  Greek  sects  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  as  understood  by  the  most  excellent  men  of 
Cicero's  age.  Whatever  had  been  first  promulgated  by  Plato,  by 
Epicurus,  or  by  Zeno,  is  there  urged  with  all  the  corroborations 
of  any  value,  that  their  most  eminent  disciples  during  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  centuries,  had  been  able  to  produce  in  support  of  their 
respective  systems.  And  these  various  speculations  sustained  by 
the  strongest  arguments  they  could  advance,  are  here  exhibited  by 
the  hand  of  Cicero,  himself  one  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers 
of  antiquity. 

Let  any  one  ponder  on  the  views  there  given,  as  being  the  opin- 
ions entertained  by  as  acute  and  intellectual  men  as  the  w^orld  has 
ever  seen,  and  the  reader  may  then  determine  what  is  the  intrinsic 
value  of  natural  theology  when  unassisted  by  the  theory  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  yet,  not>^4thstanding  the  insufficient,  often  puerile, 
and  sometimes  most  ridiculous  arguments  there  urged,  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  the  very  declarations  of  the  philosophers  them- 
selves, that  their  notions  of  religion  had  not  been  deduced  from  any 
philosophic  view  of  nature,  but  depended  alone  on  the  tradition*  of 
their  forefather 9 1  who  from  immemorial  time  had  been  in  possession 
of  certain  dogmas  which  no  one  could  tell  how  they  had  originated  * 

*  TMi  admiMioii  it  very  distincUj  made  by  Plato  in  several  parts  of  his  wricia^ 
In  the  Timsus  be  observes : 

"  But  to  speak  concerning'  the  other  demons  (i.  e.  the  visible  gods)  and  to  know 
their  generation,  is  a  task  beyond  our  ability  to  perform.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary in  this  case  to  beUeve  in  aneitni  men,  who  being  the  progeny  if  the  godi,  at  tftry 
ikem$dv9»  ae^eri,  mutt  have  a  dear  knowledge  if  Iheir  pmrenU.    H  i*  impoemUe,  time- 
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In  shortf  the  sages  of  Greece  or  Rome  instead  of  recognising  any 
of  the  principles  pertaining  to  the  theory  of  reli^ous  obligation  as 
deducible  from  an  inspection  of  the  visible  world,  were  only  engaged 
in  a  seTere  intellectual  contest  with  one  another  on  the  question  of 
fact,  viz :  is  the  theory  of  religion,  are  the  doctrines  concerning  the 
gods,  their  providence,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  (which  we 
have  received  from  our  ancestors,)  true  or  not? 

On  this  subject  different  opinions  Were  entertained,  and  on  the 
value  of  their  respective  judgments  issue  was  joined  by  the  differ- 
ent philosophic-  sects. 

As  I  can  exhibit  several  distinct  principles  of  much  importance 
by  an  epitome  of  Cicero's  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gt>ds,  I 
request  the  reader's  attention  to  the  opinions  and. doctrines  there 
stated. 

Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  whom  Cicero  exhibits  as  the  defender  of  the 
stoical  tenets,  was,  according  to  him,  ^  a  great  proficient  in  the  doc- 
tiine  of  the  stoics,  and  esteemed  equal  to  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Grreeks  in  that  part  of  knowledge."'  His  entire  discourse,  which  is 
much  too  long  to  be  extracted,  I  have  epitomized  with  all  regard 
both  to  the  order  of  the  oration,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  the  full  force  of 
all  the  arguments.     He  commences  as  £bllows: 

"Our  sect,  (the  stoics,)  divide  the  whole  question  concerning  the 
immortal  gods  into  four  parts.  First,  that  there  are  gods ;  secondly, 
what  they  are;  thirdly,  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  them;  and 
lastly,  that  they  regard  mankind  in  particular. 

**  The  first  point,  I  think,  needs  no  proof;  for  what  can  be  so 
plain  and  evident  when  we  behold  the  heavens  and  contemplate  the 
celestial  bodies,  as  the  existence  of  some  supreme  divine  intelligence 
by  which  they  arc  governed." 

Though  Balbus  says  this  first  point  needs  no  proof,  it  is  the  only 
one  upon  which  he  gives  any  rational  proof,  which  is  in  long  detail, 

fore,  not  to  believe  in  the  dutdren  qf  the  gode,  though  they  ihould  tpeak  tioithout  probable 
and  necettaty  argument*,  but  ae  they  declare  that  their  narratione  are  about  affaire  to 
loAiM  they  are  naturaUy  aUied,  it  i»  proper  that  complying  tnth  the  law,  we  ehoutd 
asemU  to  their  tradition.  In  IbiB  manner  then,  according'  to  them,  the  generation.of 
the  gods  U  to  be  described: 

"  That  Ocean  and  Tcthys  were  the  progeny  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  That  from 
thence  Phorcy«,  Saturn ,  and  Rhea,  and  such  aa  subsist  tog^'ther  with  these,  were 
produced.  That  from  Saturn  and  Rhea;  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  such  as  we  know 
are  called  the  brethren  of  these,  descended.  And  lastly,  others  which  are  reported 
to  be  the  progeny  of  these,"  &c. 

'*  It  is  proper  indeed,  says  Plato,  (in  his  seventh  epidtlc,)  always  to  believe  in 
ancient  and  tacred  diecowrtet  which  announce  to  us  that  the  eoul  ie  immortal  and  that 
U  hoe  judges  qf  itt  conduct,  attd  euffere  the  greatnt  puniMkmmt  when  U  is  liberated 
from  the  body.'*  • 

10  v.i 
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by  sLowing  the  harmony,  skill,  and  power,  with  which  all  material 
things  are  both  constructed  and  continue  to  endure.  His  argamoDts 
are  so  far  good,  as  showing  the  universe  exhibits  in  every  pait 
such  evidences  of  an  intelligent  arrangement,  that  it  is  most  reasona. 
ble  to  believe  that  there  are  gods. 

Having  shown  that  the  construction  df  the  universe  justifies  the 
theory  that  there  are  gods,  Balbus  proceeds  to  show  that  the  godf 
have  actually  been  seen  and  heard;  which  is  related  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"  In  the  war  with  the  Latins,  when  A.  PosthumiuSy  the  dictator, 
attacked'  Octavius  Mamilius,  the  Tusculan,  at  RegiUus,  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in  our  army  on  horseback ;  and  since  that 
time  the  same  deities  gave  notice  of  the  defeat  of  Perseus  to  P. 
Vatienus,  grandfather  of  the  present  youth  of  that  name,  coming 
in  the  nig^t  to  Rome  from  his  government  of  Reate,  when  two 
young  men  on  white  horses  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  Perseus 
was  taken  prisoner  that  day,  &c.  Nor  do  we  forget  "when  the 
Locrians  defeated  the  people  of  Croto  in  a  great  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sagra,  that  it  was  known  the  same  day  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  voices  df  the  fauns  have  been  often  heard,  and  deities 
have  appeared  in  forms  so  visible  that  he  who  doubts  it  must  he 
hardened  in  stupidity  or  impiety. 

'•'  What  do  predictions  and  foreknowledge  mean,  but  that  future 
events  are  (actually)  shown,  pointed  out,  porteftdedr and  foretold  to 
men.  But  though  we  should  esteem  fabulous  what  is  said  of  Mopsus, 
Tiresias,  Amphiaraus,  Calchas,  and  Hclenus,  who  would  not  have 
been  delivered  down  to  us  as  augurs,  even  in  fables  if  their  art  was 
despicable,  are  we  not  sufficiently  apprised  of  the  power  of  the 
gods  by  domestic  examples? 

**  Will  not  the  temerity  of  P.  Claudius,  in  the  first  Punic  w^ar, 
affect  us,  who,  when  the  (sacred)  poultry  w^ere  let  out  of  the  coop 
and  would  not  feed,  he  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  water, 
and  joking  upon  the  gods,  said  with  a  sneer,  let  them  drink  since 
they  will  not  eat ;  which  piece  of  ridicule  being  followed  by  a  vic- 
tory over  his  fleet,  cost  him  many  tears  and  brought  great  calamity 
on  the  Roman  people.  Did  not  his  cglleague  Junius,  in  the  same 
war,  loose  his  fleet  in  a  tempest  by  disregairding  the  auspices!  Clau- 
dius therefore,  was  condemned  by  the  people,  and  Junius  killed 
himself.  Coelias  says  that  P.  Flaminus  fVom  his  neglect  of  religion 
fell  at  Thrasimene ;  a  loss  which  the  public  severely  felt" 

Balbus  next  proceeds  to  show  that  our  earth,  as  producing  every 
thing  from  its  substance,  must  have  those  properties  in  herself  which 
she  manifests  in  the  constitution  of  any  created  being.     As  mtiif 
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therefore,  is  an  intelligent  and  rational  being,  bo  the  earth  that  pro- 
duces him  must  also  be  intelligent  and  rational.  Having  by  this 
mode  of  reasoning  shown  the  earth  to  be  endowed  with  such  quali- 
ties, he  proceeds  as  follows : 

"The  divinity  of  the  earth  being  clearly  perceived,  we  must 
acknowledge  it  likewise  in  the  stars  which  are  formed  from  the 
brightest  and  purest  part  of  the  ether,  without  the  mixture  of  any 
other  matter,  and  being  altogether  hot  and  transparent,  we  may 
Justly  say  they  have  life,  sense,  understanding,  &c.  It  is  a  natural 
inference  to  suppose  the  stars  endued  with  such  a  degree  of  sense 
and  understanding  as  places  them  in  the  rank  of  the  gods,  for  it 
may  be  observed  that  they  who  inhabit  countries  of  a  pure  clear 
air,  have  a  quicker  apprehension,  and  a  readier  genius  than  those 
who  live  in  a  thick  foggy  climate.  It  is  thought  likewise,  that  the 
nature  of  the  diet  has  an  efiect  on  the  mind ;  therefore  it  is  probable 
that  the  stars  are  possessed  of  an  excellent  understanding,  because 
they  are  situated  in  the  elherial  part  of  the  universe,  and  are  nour- 
ished by  the* vapors  of  the  earth  and  sea  which  are  purified  by  their 
long  passage  to  the  heavens." 

Having  made  some  other  observations  of  similar  import  with  the 
preceding,  he  terminates  his  discourse  upon  this  point  by  saying 
that  "  the  existence  of  the  gods  appears  so  plain  that  I  can  scarcely 
think  that  man  in  his  senses  -who  denies  it." 

The  next  point  to  which  the  arguments  of  Balbus  are  directed, 
is  to  consider  **what  the  gods  are?** 

Upon  this  subject  he  observes,  **  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  carry  our  thoughts  from  the  directions  of  our  eyes*  This  diffi- 
culty hath  prevailed  on  the  ignorant  vulgar,  and  indeed  on  some 
philosophers  not  unlike  them,  who  never  think  of  the  gods  but  in 
the  image  of  th^  human  figure,  the  weakness  of  which  opinion 
Cotta  haxh  so  well  confuted  that  I  need  not  add  my  thoughts  upon 
it.  But  as  the  previous  idea  we  have  of  the  Deity  comprehends 
two  things;  the  one  that  he  is  animated,  the  other,  that  nothing  in 
nature  exceeds  him,  I  do  not  see  any  thing  more  consistent  with  this 
idea  than  to  attribute  a  mind  and  divinity  to  the  world,  the  most 
excellent  ^f  all  beings.  Epicurus  may  be  as  merry  with  this  notion 
as  he  pleases.  Let  him  lay  that  a  voluble  (i.  e.  rolling)  round  deity 
is  to  him  incomprehensible ;  yet  he  shall  neveir  dissuade  me  from 
the  principle  which  he  himself  approves,  for  he  is  of  the  opinion 
there  are  gods,  in  allowing  that  there  must  be  a  nature  somewhere 
most  excellently  perfect.  It  follows  then  that  the  world  has  life, 
sense»  reasoD»  and  understanding,  and  is  consequently  a  deity.     But 
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this  shall  soon  be  made  more  manifest  by  the  operation  of  this  effi- 
cient cause." 

Balbus  then  goes  into  a  free  discourse  upon  the  harmony,  sym- 
metry, utility  of  all  creation,  and  considers  it  implies  a  constant  intel- 
ligent pro\4dence,  and  which  he  insists  upon  as  being  specific  proofi 
of  the  rationality  and  prudence  of  the  stars,  the  earth,  the  universei 
and  whatever  else  he  esteemed  to  ber  gods. 

But  besides  these  gods,  he  recognizes  stmdry  objects  that  had 
been  deified  by  their  ancestors  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  them,  "  for  they  were  persuaded  that  whatever  was  of  great 
utility  to  human  kind  must  procc<}d  from  divine  goodness,  and  the 
name  of  the  Deity  was  applied  to  that  which  the  Deity  produced; 
as  when  we  call  com^  Ceres,  and  irtW,  Bacchus;  and  that  also  in 
which  there  was  any  singular  virtue,  as  Fiath,  Wisdom,  Virtue, 
Honor,  Liberty,  Victory,  &c. 

''It  has  been  a  general  custom,  likewise,  that  men  who  have 
done  important  service  to  the  public  should  be  exalted  to  heaven 
by  fame  and  consent.  Thus  Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  ^scu- 
lapius  and  Liber,  became  gods.  Thus,  also  Romulus,  &c.  They 
are  justly  esteemed  as  deities  since  their  souls  subsist  aijd  enjoy 
eternity,  from  whence  they  are  perfect  and  immortal  beings,"  &c. 

Balbus  then  attacks  the  vulgar  theology,  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  reprobates  the  stories  of  Caelum,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c. — which 
he  calls  impious  fables,  and  attempts  to  shew  them  to  have  a  physi- 
cal origin  and  significance  which  is  not  worth  detailing. 

On  the  third  point  of  investigation  Balbus  observes,  "  I  am  now 
to  show  that  the  world  is  governed  by  tl^e  providence  of  the 
gods."  Here,  again  he  shows  that  the  world  is  not  only  framed 
with  skill,  wisdom,  and  design,  but  is  unceasingly  sustained  in  its 
course  and  order  of  phenomena;  and  from  this  he  infers  the  gene- 
ral providence  of  the  gods  in  a  rational  manner,  saying  thus : 

"  Is  he  worthy  to  be  called  a  man,  who  attributes  to  chance,  not 
to  an  intelligent  cause,  the  constant  motions  of  the  heavens,  the  reg- 
ular courses  of  the  stars,  the  agreeable  proportion  and  connection 
of  all  things,  conducted  with  so  much  reason  that  our  reason  itself 
is  lost  in  the  inquiry.  When  we  see  machines  move  artificially  as 
a  sphere,  a  clock,  or  the  like,  do  we  doubt  whether  they  are  the 
productions  of  reason?  And  when  we  behold  the  heavens  moving 
with  a  prodigious  celerity,  and  causing  an  annual  succession  of  the 
different'  seasons  of  the  year,  which  vivify  and  preserve  all  things, 
can  we  doubt  that  this  world  is  directed,  I  will  not  say  only  by 
reason,  but  by  reason  excellent  and  divine?"  &c.      Balbus  then 
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goes  into  further  proof  of  these  particulars,  which  are  nothing  else 
than  reiterations  of  the  fact  that  the  harmony,  fitness,  and  pro- 
priety, evident  in  all  things,  shew  them  to  be  both  made  and  sus- 
tained by  infinite  wisdom  and  power. 

Upon  the  last  point  that  there  is  a  special  providence,  or  one  that 
regards  individuals,  he  infers  from  the  peculiar  organization  of  man, 
and  the  things  that  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to.'his  gratifica- 
tion and  comfort,  whether,  from  intellectual  or  physical  sources  of 
every  kind.  "But  the  strongest  proof  in  my  opinion,"  says 
Balbus,  "that  the  providence  of  the  gods  takes  care  of  us  is  from 
the  art  of  divination.  We  receive  many  intimations  from  the  fore- 
sight and  presages  of  augurs  and  aruspices^*  from  oracles,  pro- 
phesies, dreams,  and  prodigies,  and  it  often  happens  that  by  these 
means  events  have  p^ved  happy  to  men  and  eminent  dangers  have 
been  avoided. 

"  Besides,  the  gods  not  only  provide  for  mankind  universally  but 
for  particular  men.  You  may  bring  this  universality  to  a  less  num- 
ber, and  that  less  number  to  particulars.  Thus,  the  gods  take  care 
of  the  whole  world,  then  of  its  great  divisions,  then  of  particular 
places,  such  as  Rome,  Athens,  &:c.  and  lastly,  of  particular  men, 
such  as  Curius,  Fabricius,  Cato,  Scipio,  &c. 

**  Rome  and  Greece  have  produced  tnany  illustrious  men  whom 
we  cannot  believe  were  so  without  the  assistance  of  the  Deity : 
which  is  the  reason  that  the  poets.  Homer  in  particular,  joined  their 
chief  heroes,  Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  Diomed,  Achillea,  to  certain 
deities  as  companionjs  in  their  adventures  and  dangers. 

"  Besides,  the  frequent  appearances  of  the  gods,  g^  I  have  before 
mentioned,  demonstrate  their  regard  for  cities  and  particular  men. 
This,  is  also  apparent  indeed,  from  the  foreknowledge  of  events 
which  we  receive  either  sleeping  or  waking.  We  are,  likewise, 
forewarned  of  many  thihgs  by  the  entrails  of  .victims,  by  presages, 
and  many  other  means,  which  have  been  long  observed  with  such 
exactness  as  to  produce  an  art  of  divination."  / 

And  with  these  views  the  argument  terminates. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  of  all  the  evidence  exhibited 
by  Balbus,  the  only  portion  of  the  least  value  is  that  amount  which 
w^e  have  laid  before  him  in  our  first  chapter,  viz:  that  there  ia 
abundant  evidence  to  justify  the  doctrine  that  the  universe  has  been 
produced  by  an  intelligent  power,  who*  sustains  it  by  a  general 

*Thc  science  of  the  anupices  waa  so  eminently  absurd,  that  Cato  the  Censor, 
nred  Us  baj,  he  wondered  hqw  one  aruspex  could  look  at  another  without  laughing' 
out. 
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providence.  The  proofs,  thereforef  are  alone  of  that  valno  bv 
which  the  theory  of  atheism  is  dogged  with  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection. But  they  establish  nothing  furthers—they  neither  show 
whether  there  are  one  or  many  gods»  and  they  fail  altogether  in 
exhibiting  any  particular  providence.  The  theory  of  Natural 
Religion,  therefore,  consists  only  of  unwarrantable  assumptions, 
which  are  shaken  to  the  very  foundation,  by  the  moral  or  meta- 
physical objections  of  the  atheist,  the  Epicurean,  jot  by  the  raUon- 
ally  cau^ous  Academic. 

These  weak  and  unsubstantial  arguments  never  imposed  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  independent  philosophers  of  antiqui^. 
They  at  times  exposed  the  fVdl  absurdity  of  the  system  with  as 
much  discernment  as  we  can  exercise  at  the  present  day,  and  had 
not  the  frauds  of  the  priesthood,  the  arbitrary  teaching  of  dog- 
matical philosophers,  and  the  policy  of  magistrates,  interfered  to 
prop  up  the  fantastic  theory  of  Natural  Religion,  it  would  have 
perished  with  the  first  dawning  of  science  and  wisdom  among  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity.* 

*  Aa  an  ioBtance  of  the  intolerance  of  ihany  of  the  ancient  philoMphen  con- 
ccrning  a  free  diacuasion  of  theological  points,  I  subjoin  the  followin^^  view  of 
Plato  as  set  forth  in  the  legislation  for  his  imaginary  republic. 

**  When  you  and  I,  as  arguments  that  there  are  gods,  adduce  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  stars  and  the  earth,  as  gods  and  divine  natusbs;  others,  persuaded  by  these 
wise  men,  (ironically  speaking-  of  young*  men,)  will  say  (ibol  they  an  earth  and 
§Ume8  incapable  qf  paying  any  attention  to  human  affain,  thoug-h  they  are  celebrated 
as  divinities  in  discourses  well  calculated  to  procure  persuasion." 

To  this  observation  of  Plato's  his  friend  Clinias  riglies,  "Such  an  aasertion 
(what  we  have  put  in  italics)  would  be  of  a  dangerous  nature  even  iT  1  was  the 
only  one  that  heard  it,  but  now  since  it  is  heard  by  many  it  is  still  mora 
dangerous." 

To  this  ensues  a.  most  sopliistical  series  of  assumed  metaphysical  principles 
which  are  intended  to  convince  the  young-  that  there  are  botfi  gods  and  that  tbey 
exercise  providence ;  but  least  any  one  should  remain  unconverted  by  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Plato,  he  proposes  in  all  the  spirit  of  the  inquisition  thai  they  be 
made  amenable  to  the  following  punishments. 

"Since,  therefore,  the  impious  are  thus  disting-uished,  (i.  e.  by  certain  diklinct 
classes,)  those  who  become  such  through  foUy,  without  a  vieioue  ditpotiiion  mmd  eor- 
rupt  tnannert,  the  judge  sliall  confine  in  the  prison  for  correction, /or  not  Itss  tkam 
Jive  yean.  But  during  this  time  let  no  one  of  the  citizens  converse  with  them 
except  those  who  associate  for  the  purpose  of  admonishing  and  .procuring-  safety 
to  the  soul.  When  the  period  arrives  that  they  are  to  be  liberated  from  their 
bonds,  if  any  one  among  them  shall  appear  to  be  more  modest  in  his  manners,  lei 
him  dwell  together  with  the  modest,  but  if  it  appears  that  he  is  not,  and  he  is  again 
condemned  for  the  same  crime,  let  him  be  punished  with  death," 

So  reasonable  did  this  mode  of  proceeding  appear  to  the  ancient  legislators,  that 
they  banished  Anaxagoras,  Protagoras,  Diagoras,  and  others,  who  expressed  their 
unbelief  in  the  Grecian  theology.  Hence  later  philosophers  became  fearful  of 
expressing  their  opinions  publicly,  and  reserved  them  only  for  their  mora  devoted 
followers. 


^ 
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Thoogfa  I  need  not  give  any  confutation  of  the  theory  of  Natural 
Religion  by  the  hand  of  the  ancient  heathen  Bages,  yet  I  think  it 
may  answer  a  good  purpose  to  extract  the  commencement  of  the 
Academic  philosopher's  reply  to  the  preceding  exhibition  of  Balbus. 
It  shows  not  only  that  he  had  truly  estimated  its  weakness,  but 
that  the  discussions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  religious  subjects, 
'were  exactly  the  same  as  with  us  of  the  present  day,  that  is  to  say, 
they  were,  in  no  respect  original  investigations,  but  simple  dis- 
cussions on  the  prejudices  of  their  education.  The  theory  of  their 
religion  th^y  had  received  from  immemorjiad  time  through  their 
parents  and  instructors,  and  the  philosophers  were  intensely  occu- 
pied in  attempting  to  ascertain  whether  these  dogpnas  were  true  or 
fidse. 

Cotta,  who,  in  Cicero's  Treatise  concerning  the  Nature  of  the 
gods,  represents  the  Academics,  observes,  in  commencing  his  dis- 
course, at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  as  follows : 

*'  But  before  I  enter  on  the  subject,  I  have  a  word  to  say  concern- 
ing myself,  for  I  am  greatly  influenced,  Balbus,  by  your  authority, 
and  your  exhortation,  at  the  conclusion  of  your  discourse,  to  re- 
member I  was  Cotta,  and  high  priest,  by  which  I  presume  you  in- 
timated that  I  should  defend  the  religion  and  ceremonies  which  we 
received  from  out  ancestors.  Truly,  I  always  ha'^^e,  and  always  shall 
defend  them,  noi*  shall  the  arguments  either  of  the  learned  or  un- 
learned ever  remove  the  opinions  I  have  iiahihcd  Jrom  them,  (i.  e. 
his  ancestors,)  concerning  the  worship  of  the  immortal  gods.  In 
matters  of  religion,  I  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  high  priests  T.  Co- 
ruDcanius,  P.  Scipio,  and  P.  Scssvola,  not  to  the  sentiments  of 
Zeno,  Cleanthes,  or  Chrysippus,  and  I  pay  a  greater  regard  to  what 
C.  LsbHus  one  of  our  augurs  and  wise  men  has  written  concerning 
religion,  than  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  stoics :  and  as  the  religion 
of  the  Romans  at  first  consisted  in  sacrifices  and  divination  by  birds, 
to  which  have  since  been  added  predictions ;  if  the  interpreters  of 
the  sybiline  oracles  or  the  aruspices  have  foretold  any  event  from 
portents  dud  prodigies,  I  have  ever  thought  these  articles  should 
not  be  despised.  I  have  been  even  persuaded  that  Romulus  by  in- 
stituting divination,  and  Numa  by  establishing  sacrifices,  laid  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  which  undoubtedly  would  never  have  risen  to 
such  a  height  of  grandeur,  if  the  gods  had  not  been  made  propitious 
by  this  (our  Roman)  worship. 

'  These,  Balbns,  are  my  sentiments  both  as  a  priest,  and  as 
Cotta.  But  you  must  bring  me  to  your  opinion  (as  a  philosopher,) 
by  the  force  of  your  reason ;  for  a  philosopher  should  prove  to  me  the 
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religion  lie  would  have  m^  embrace,  hmt  I  mmU  hdlere  tAe  rdigkm 
of  our  amceMtor4  tcMf/tt  amj  protf.' 

•What  prootV  say?  Balnu*.  'do  you  require  of  vneV 

•You  have  urscJ,"  savs  Cotta,  'lour  articles:  First,  that  there 
are  goda ;  st-coudly,  what  thoy  arc ;  liuniiy,  that  tlic  universe  u 
^rovemod  by  iLom;  lastly,  that  they  resrard  man  vtt  particular. 
Thu9,  if  I  remcmb«?r  ri irhtly,  you  divided  your  discourse.* 

•Exactly  so,'  rnplica  Balbus,  'but  let  us  *ee  what  you  require.* 

•  Let  us  examine,'  says  Cotta,  *  every  proposition.  The  fint*  thai 
ihrre  are  eotU  cannot  be  contested  but  by  the  most  impious ;  iMjft 
thoush  it  can  n^ier  1j*'.  roottd  out  of  my  rmittl,  yet  i  believe  tt  omtke 
auUnfrittj  of  owr  ancestor*  ;  and  ntjt  oi^  the  proof*  yom  hare  hromghU 

•Why  do  vou  rcrjuiro  a  proof  from  me,'  says  Balbus,  'if  yoa 
believe  it  ]'  '  Because,'  says  Cotta,  *  I  come  to  this  disputation  u 
if  I  had  never  tliouprlit  of  the  gods,  or  heard  any  thing  concenung 
them.  Take  me  as  a  disciple  wholly  ignorant,  and  answer  my 
cjuestions.  (i.  e.  as  a  philosopher).'  *  Bcjrin  then,'  replies  Balbos. 
*  I  would  first  know,'  says  Cotta,  *  why  you  have  been  so  long  in 
proving  the  existence  of  the  gods  which  you  said  was  a  point  so 
very  evident  to  all  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  proof?'  " 

Here  Balbus  observes  that  he  had  followed  the  practioe  of  tiie 
lawyers,  who  use  every  argument  they  can  think  of.  But  this  Cotta 
considered  very  inapplicable  to  ta  philosophical  discourse,  and  then 
resumr^s  his  observations  on  Bal bus's  previous  discourse. 

"It  was  Wcause  you  did  not  think  tliat  the  existence  of  the  godi 
was  so  evident  as  you  could  wish,  diat  you  therefore  brought  so  manj 
proofs.  It  was  sujprient  for  me  to  belie cc  the  dogma  on  the  iradiium 
of  our  ancestor 4  ;  and  since  you  disregard  authorities  and  appeal  to 
rctison,  pei-niit  my  reason  to  defend  them  against  yours.  The  proois 
on  which  you  found  tlie  existtmcc  of  the  gods,  tend  only  to  render 
a  projiosition  doubtful,  that  in  my  opinion,  (i.  e.  tlic  prejudice  of 
education  received  from  a^centorJij)  is  not  so,"  &c.  He  then  pro* 
rreds  to  overthrow  the  arguments  of  Balbus  in  long  detail*  by 
she* wing  that  liis  assumptions  concerning  the  nature  and  existence 
of  the  (irectk  nnd  Koman  gods,  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  &c.y  wera 
lmK4;l(tH8  inferences  which,  as  sustained  by  the  legends,  portents,  and 
augurioH  m(>ntioned,  were  absurd  and  ridiculous.  He  follows  up 
this  argument  by  shewing  that  the  gods  exercised  no  visible  pro* 
vidrnrt?,  that  wicked  men,  nay,  that  even  those  guilty  of  sacrilega 
ngiiinst  the  gods  themselves  went  unpimished,  whilo  at  the  same 
time  nn^n  the  most  lionorable  and  virtuous  had  been  oppressedy 
banished,  and  put  to  death. 


^ 
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But  though  Cotta  arrives  at  these  conclusions  by  very  clear 
inferences,  there  is  nothing  advanced  by  him  as  sustaining  the 
objections  of  the  atheists  that  there  were  no  gods.  His  belief  and 
prejudices  were  in  favor  of  the  Roman  superstitions  on  that  subject 
as  we  have  already  shewn,  and  he  advocated  them  accordingly. 
But  when  he  was  called  to  reason  on  the  subject  as  a  philosopher, 
and  to  justify  the  existence  and  providence  of  the  gods,  he  honestly 
shows  the  absolute  want  of  any  satisfactory  proof  on  the  subject ; 
or  aa  he  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse :  "  This  is  the 
purport  of  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  not 
with  a  design  to  destroy  their  existence,  but  merely  to  shew  what 
an  obscure  point  it  is,  and  with  what  diiKculties  an  explanation 
of  it  is  attended." 

The  preceding  extract  from  Cicero's  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
the  GtKls,  fully  justifies  the  opinions  I  have  sulvanced  concerning 
the  true  value  of  the  inferences  to  be  made  from  Natural  Theology, 
and  we  have  them  fairly  and  honestly  stated  by  Cotta.  Here  we 
■ee  an  eminently  learned  man,  who  performed  the  function  of  high 
priest,  who  was  interested  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion  as  believing 
them  to  be  important  to  the  welfare  of  his  country;  who  never- 
theless, notwithstanding  all  these  inducements  to  Confirm  his  avowed 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  existence  and  providence  of  the  gods, 
declares  that  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  Stoics,  the 
Natural  Theologians  of  that  day,  to  establish  those  particulars, 
were  BO  far  from  confirming  his  prejudice  that  they  had  only  tended 
to  render  the  subject  more  doubtful. 

The  appeal  made  by  Balbus,  **  remember  tluU  yon  are  Cottar*  in- 
volves a  consideration  of  some  importance  as  determining  the  great 
value  to  be  assigned  to  the  judgment  of  that  philosopher,  or  of  the 
sect  he  there  represents.  Cotta,  as  an  Academic,  was  in  nothing 
dogmatic;  and,  therefore,  was  at  liberty  to  side  either  with  the 
Stoics  who  argued  for  the  providence  of  the  gods,  or  with  the 
Epicureans  who  denied  that  fact,  according  to  which  ever  opinion 
was  best  sustained  by  argument.  There  could  be,  therefore,  no 
arbitrator  more  distinctly  impartial  to  decide  upon  the  dogmas  of 
the  two  opposing  sects. 

Hence  we  not  only  have  the  disinterested  testimony  of  a  heathen 
phOosopher  as  to  the  true  value  of  Natural  Theology,  and  of 
Natural  Religion,  but  we  have  the  clearest  proof  how  deeply  the 
traditionary  doctrines  of  religion  were  established  in  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations.  Such  was  their  force 
11  v.l 
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and  power  that  they  maintained  a  dominion  over  the  human  mind, 
tliough  deficient  in  all  those  evidences  by  which  the  subject  should 
have  been  established. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  again  earnestly  requesting 
the  reader  to  estimate  the  value  of  Natural  Theology  and  Natural 
Religion,  exclusively  under  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  ancient 
heathen  philosophers;  for  they  have  discussed  these  subjects  ac- 
cording to  their  true  merits,  as  being  wholly  uninflu^ced  by  the 
light  of  the  Scripture  revelations.  The  christians,  and  even  the 
deists  of  modern  times,  delude  themselves  on  the  subject  by  shaping 
their  conclusions  according  to  the  theory  maintained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  ancient  heathen  philosophers  however,  who  were  as  intellec- 
tually acute  in  their  perceptions  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  he» 
were  wholly  unabh^  to  attain  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  like  christians  of  later  times* 
when  they  could  not  obtain  an  assurance  for  their  lx?lief,  selected 
what  they  cousidertnl  was  the  most  probable  opinion,  and  then 
defended  it  as  such  against  the  opposite  opinion,  but  the  more 
independent  and  cautious  reasoners  remained  altogether  doubtful 
in  their  belief,  from  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  great  anom- 
alies that  perplexed  every  view  tliat  human  ingenuity  could  frame 
on  the  subject. 

To  bring  these  philosophic  speculations  before  the  reader,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  peqilexity  with  which  they  were  anciently 
involved,  I  ofler  the  following  general  exposition : 

The  harmony,  apparent  purpose,  and  design,  with  which  all 
material  things  have  l)een  constructed,  and  which  therefore  imply 
an  intelligent  Creator,  were  so  weighed  down  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  sensible  exhibitions  of  the  providence  or  moral  attributes 
of  the  Cri^ator,  that  the  ancient  atheists  concluded  it  was  more 
reasonable  to  infer  there  was  no  God,  than  admit  th^  existence  of 
one  who  exhibited  no  moral  perfections,  and  whose  works  every 
where  manifested  more  or  less  imperfection  or  evil. 

The  theists  on  the  contrary,  so  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  the 
visible  universe  in  all  its  parts  exhibited  such  palpable  indications 
of  skill,  design,  and  purpose,  that  they  could  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  universe  was  the  work  of  an  intelligent  mind 
or  God.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  theists  could  not  show  that 
this  God  superintends  his  work  by  any  sensible  providence  op 
exhibition  of  moral  attributes,  and  consequently  the  advantage  they 
gained  in  their  argument  with  the  atheists  on  the  evidently  intelli- 
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gent  constraction  of  the  universe,  they  lost  when  they  discussed 
the  subject  of  the  moral  attributes  or  providence  of  tie  Creator. 

The  popular  opinion  concerning  a  future  state  and  future  rewards 
or  punishments,  which  would  have  sustained  the  doctrine  of  the 
theists,  was  a  mere  traditionary  belief  unsustaincd  by  any  exhibi-. 
tion  of  proofs.  No  one  could  conjecture  how  it  had  originated 
among  mankind  unless  as  an  invention  of  interested  magistrates  and 
priests.  Hence,  however  favorable  such  a  belief  was  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  theists,  no  one  could  insist  upon  the  truth  of  a  mere 
traditionary  opinion,  because  it  hypothetically  sustained  a  philoso- 
phic speculation.  Hence,  the  ancient  theists.  became  wholly  per- 
plexed with  this  dilemma.  Either  the  Creator  of  all  things  was 
not  omnipotent,  or  he  was  not  good«  If  he  was  good  as  well  as 
onmipotent,  why  had-  he  not  made  all  things  perfect?  If  he  was 
omnipotent,  then  he  was  not  good,  for  he  had  made  all  things 
imperfect,  and  evil  was  present  in  all  his  works.*  The  consequence 
"waa  that  the  whole  speculation  of  the  theists  became  involved  in 
the  utmost  perplexity  and  confusion,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  vast 
amount  of  intellectual  efforts  on  the  part  of  successive  philosophers 
to  sustain  the  opinion,  the  Tesult  of  all  their  labor  was  ultimately  an 
universal  scepticism,  as  to  the  fact  whether  there  were  any  gods  or 
nott 

This  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  philosophical 

*  '<  I  do  not  wonder,"  says  ArclfbiBhop  Tillotoon,  «ihat  the  ^preatesi  wits  amongf 
the  heathen  philoBophers,  were  aomiich  puzzled  with  the  following'  objection  against 
the  proridence  of  God.  If  the  wise,  and  just,  and  good  gods  do  administer  the 
afiairs  of  the  world,  and  be  concerned  in  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  men,  eur  bontM 
Male,  et  maUi  bene,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  good  men  man j  .times  are  miserable, 
mnd  bad  men  so  happy  in  the  present  world,"  &c. — TittotMon,  Sermon  175. 

In  his  22d  Sermon  he  there  admits — "If  there  bo  no  future  life  it  would  puzzle 
an  the  wit  and  reason  of  mankind  to  vindicate  the  equity  and  justice  of  divine 
providence,  and  to  rescue  it  out  of  the  hands  of  this  terrible  objection." 

It  is  therefore,  in  this  utter  defbct  of  God's  visible  providence,  that  this  excellent 
prelate  founds  his.  chief  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  independent  of 
revelation,  as  he  honestly  confesses  hi  his  175th  sermon.  '*  The  sum  of  this  argu- 
ment, and  which  I  have  thus  largely  dilated  upon  because  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  most  strong  and  convincing,  of  the  soul's  immortality,  ia  this :  that  the  jutUee 
4f  CfctTe  prooidente  cannot  beauffieienUy  tfindieated,  but  upon  the  tuj^poeal  tf  thie  pnn' 
€^tfthe9oul'$imnu>rtalUy." 

t  SeepUeiam,  is  a  philosophic  term,  implying  an  inability  to  come  to  any  deter- 
minate conclusion  concerning  t)ie  phenomena  of  any  subject.  It  is  a  state  of  utter 
doubtfulness  as  to  what  we  ought  to  believe.  The  term  sceptic  Is  sometimes  con- 
Ibonded  with  that  of  deist  or  infidel,  wbibh  is  very  erroneous,  for  these  last  profess 
BO  doubtfulness  as'  to  their  unbelief  in  Christianity,  but  are  as  dogmatic  in  their 
opinions  for  the  most  part  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  That  there  are  persons  sceptical 
as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  another  matter. 
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inrestigatiofi,  is  not  ordinarilT  esdmated  in  its  isapoituit  beaxing 
upon  the  snbject  of  hamsn  incapacity  to  infer  anglit  coneenmig  the 
nature,  attribatest  or  providence  of  tbe  Creator  of  all  things.  Af 
it  woold  occasion  too  grreat  a  digremon  to  exhibit  this  fact  on  the 
present  page,  and  as  it  is  too  important  to  be  pasted  OTer  in  a  mere 
general  observation^  I  hare  made  an  exhibition  of  the  subject  in  our 
Appendix,  Art.  No.  3,  to  whi<:h  the  reader  is  referred.  He  wiU 
there  find  a  statement  that  will  more  abundantly  confirm  every  peti- 
tion we  have  heretofore  maintained,  in  asserting  the  utter  inability 
of  the  wisest  of  men  to  comprehend  any  thing-  conceming  the 
nature,  attributes,  or  providence  of  Crod*  by  any  inspection  of  his 
visible  works. 

According  to  the  plan  proposed  in  the  commencement  of  die 
present  Disquisition,  we  have  now  made  a  thorough  scrutiny  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  Natural  Theology,  and  of  Natural  Religion, 
aided  by  a  continual  reference  to  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of 
iUustrious  men,  whether  of  ancient  or.  modem  times,  who  have 
written  on  these  subjects.  With  all  the  light  that  has  been  thrown 
on  them,  we  are  unable  to  come  to  any  other  justifiable  conclusion 
than  this,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  single  fact  of  t&e  existence 
of  one  or  of  several  powerful  and  intelligpent  beings  as  the  creators  of 
the  universe,  the  theory  of  Natural  Religion  rests  upon  no  ratioml 
foundation  whatever. 

But,  lest  we  lose  sight  of  the  principles  we  have  discusscnl,  and 
the  conclusions  we  have  made,  by  the  iise  of  an  expression  so  gen- 
eral as  the  preceding  sentence,  I  beg  leave  to  state  distinctly,  that 
our  investigation  of  the  theory  of  Natural  Theology,  and  of  Natortl 
Religion,  only  justifies  the  following  conclusions : 

Ist.  That  our  universe  and  all  it  contains,  is  the  production  of 
intelligent  powers  but  whether  of  one  or  more  god89  we  cannot 
determine. 

2d.  Of  this  god  or  gods,  we  have  not  the  smallest  Idea  except 
that  ho  or  they  possess  g^at  power  and  intelligence.  We  are  alto- 
gether unablo  to  discern  their  possession  of  excellent  attributest 
such  as  benevolence,  mercy,  justice,  &;c. 

3d.  Wo  are  unable  to  perceive  that  ttie  moral  afiairs  of  human 
life  are  superintended  by  any  particular  providence*  and  that  uni- 
versal experience  opposes  such  a  notion. 

4tht  That  there  is  not  only  no  proof*  but  it  is  against  all  the 
evidenco  of  our  senses,  to  believe  tiiat  the  intelligent  principle  in 
man  ii  immor^il,  and  consequently  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason 
to  justify  the  theory  of  future  reward  or  punishment. 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  Naitural  Theology,  and  Natural  Reli- 
gion, two  of  those  tests  commonly  used  towards  appreciating  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  we  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  another  subject  of  equally  important  application  in 
the  investigation  of  Scripture  credibility. 


SECOND  PRELIMINARY  DISQUISITION. 


IXTESnCATION   OF   HITMAN   NOTIONS   CONCBKNIKG   THB    NATUKK  OF 

MORAL   DISTINCTIONS. 

Hating  shewn,  by  our  precediDg  investigabonp  that  we  cannot 
acquire  any  knowledge  concerning  God  or  his  attributes  from  the 
study  of  Natural  Theology,  beyond  the  bare  &ct  that  he  is  a  being 
of  vast  intelligence  and  power,  it  becomes  evident  that  neither 
Natural  Theology  nor  Natural  Religion  afford  us  any  argument 
towards  enabling  us  to  determine  whether  an  asserted  revelation 
from  God  is,  or  is  not  true.  The  question  therefore,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  reference  to  somQ  other  principle  or  test  of  truth* 

But  upon  what  principle,  or  by  what  test  of  truth  is  the  human 
understanding  to  determine  a  fact  of  such  importance  as  the  one 
now  before  us  7  In  what  manner  can  man,  a  creature  of  limited 
and  imperfect  capacity,  ascertain  whether  God  has,  or  has  not,  in  a 
remote  time  commissioned  certain  individuals  to  make  those  com- 
munications that  arc  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  as  being  from  divine 
revelation?  My  own  view  of  the  subject  is,  that  we  have  no  other 
means  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  fact,  but  by  a  reference  to 
the  ordinary  tests  to  which  himian  testimony  may  be  subjected,  as 
is  done  on  any  other  important  or  interesting  subject  of  commum- 
cation. 

But  if  at  this  stage  of  our  discussion  I  was  to  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed upon  such  a  mode  of  argumentation,  it  would  be  immediately 
objected  by  the  deists,  that  no  human  testimony  can  ever  prove 
God  to  have  acted  as  he  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures,  for  they 
have  assumed  it  to  be  incredible  that  an  infinitely  wise,  perfect* 
and  omnipotent  God,  could  have  acted  in  such  a  manner. 

If  I  was  to  ask,  upon  what  principle  any  one  can  undertake  to 
determine  what  is  credible  or  what  is  incredible  for  God  to  have 
done,  seeing  I  had  clearly  shown  that  we  can  obtain  no  information 
whatever  concerning  his  nature  or  attributes  from  any  inspection  of 
his  works  or  providence,  I  should  be  presently  informed  by  a  deist 
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of  intellectual  capacity,  that  admitting  I  have  shown  that  we  can 
leam  nothing  of  Grod  from  the  study  of  Natural  Theology,  yet  that 
as  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  are  eternal 
and  immutable  in  their  nature,  as  such  they  constitute  the  radonal 
means  by  which  we  can  decide  whether  any  asserted  proceeding 
of  the  Almighty  is  consistent  w^ith  these  eternal  and  immutable 
principles ;  for,  if  he  be  represented  to  have  acted  otherwise  than 
what  ia  consistent  with  the  character  of  so  perfect  a  being  as  God 
must  be  supposed  to  be,  we  may  be  certain  such  a  representation 
is  false. 

As  the  assumption  of  such  a  doctrine  as  this  would  involve  us  at 
every  step  with  objections  derived  from  the  theory  tliat  our  notions 
concerning  moral  distinctions  are  founded  on  eternal  and  immu- 
table principles,  by  which  even  God  himself  is  circumscribed,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  investigate  this  theory  and  show  what 
are  its  true  merits,  for  it  is  a  subject  that  has  been  exceedingly  mis- 
understood whether  in  the  estimation  of  deicfts  or  christians. 

As  our  argument  hitherto  has  been  to  show  that  God  is  wholly 
incomprehensible  to  man,  so  our  present  discourse  on  moral  distinc- 
tions is  but  a  corollary  to  the  deduction  of  the  preceding  investiga- 
tion, viz :  that  man  is  so  limited  in  his  capacities  as  an  intellectual 
being,  that  all  his  knowledge  is  merely  relative,  and  in  nothing 
absolute.  Hence  our  knowledge  being  proportionate  only  to  our 
particular  condition  of  bbing,  we  cannot  appreciate  any  other 
existence  or  conditions  of  existence  beyond  our  own  sphere* 

There  is  a  prodigious  mistake  among  men  on  this  subject,  for  as 
they  almoift  universally  consider  their  ideas  of  moral  distinctions  to 
be  abs<^ute,  and  not  merely  relative,  so  under  this  delusion,  they 
have  presumed  ^o  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  God  as  implicated  in 
the  biblical  statements,  by  what  they  have  supposed  to  be  immutable 
pnnciples  in  determining  all  moral  action. 

It  is  under  these  erroneous  views  of  moral  distinction,  that  the 
hostility  of  atheists  and  deists  to  the  Scriptures  is  chiefly  brought 
into  effective  operation.  For,  as  long  as  they  can  in  any  way,  direct 
or  indirect,  represent  God  to  have  acted  in  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity unlike  to  what  a  good  man  would  be  supposed  to  have  done» 
BO  long  will  they  recur  to  such  an  exposition,  and  very  often  with 
an  unhappy  influence ;  for  an  honest  sceptic,  unwilling  to  believe 
God  to  be  less  moral  than  himself,  comes  to  the  unwarrantable  con- 
clusion that  the  Bible  that  authorizes  certain  exhibitions  of  Deity, 
must  be  for  that  reason  a  forgery  by  knaves  and  impostors. 
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Hence  the  immediate  providenUal  ditpenBationB  towarda  tlie 
Jewish  people  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  as  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  considered  by  deists  and  sceptics  to  be  wholly  derogmtpiy 
to  the  character  of  God,  as  exhibiting  an  unjust  partialis  to  them 
over  other  members  of  the  human  family.  His  orders  to  them  to 
extcrminatf*  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites,  have  becm  pronounced  to 
be  cruel  and  unmerciful,  and  as  such  that  it  is  utterly  incredible  ho 
could  have  ever  given  such  a  commission.  Even  ChristiAnity,  in  all 
its  benc\'olent  rec|uirements,  is  denied  to  have  been  from  divine  re- 
velation by  such  objectors,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incredible  that 
the  benevolent  God  of  the  universe  could  have  made  a  conununica- 
tion  to  one  nation  or  people,  which  he  has  withheld  from  all  other 
nations  on  the  globe. 

For  the  most  part  when  men  have  once  taken  such  a  view  of  the 
subject,  whether  from  their  own  misjudgment  or  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  others,  it  is  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  points  we  have  established 
in  our  previous  investigation.  Though  we  have  there  distinctly 
shewn  that  we  can  learn  nothing  concerning  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  beyond  the  fact  of  his  infinite  intelligence  and  power,  and 
consequently,  that  it  is  impossible  for  mankind  in  their  linuted  capa- 
cities to  determine  aught  concerning  the  rectitude  or  morality  of  UDJ 
reported  act  of  God's  prt)ce€Hling, — ^yet  I  have  rarely  found  any 
sceptical  or  deistical  acquaintance  who  would  yield  to  an  inference 
so  conclusive.  On  the  contrary  they  immediately  changed  their  con- 
troversial tactics  and  renewed  the  assault  against  the  Scriptures,  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  christian  creed  of  the  absolute  perfection 
and  moral  excellence  of  Jehovah,  to  charge  the  Scriptures  as  re- 
presenting God  to  have  acted  in  certain  instances  in  a  manner  w^hoDy 
contrary  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  moral  excellenca 
As  this  utterly  unjustifiable  position  of  deists  or  sceptics  is  one  not 
generally  appreciated  by  the  advocates  of  Christianity,  and  often 
involves  them  in  much  perplexity,  it  is  expedient  to  call  their 
attention  especially  to  the  subject. 

However  unjustifiable  as  we  shall  presently  show  the  reasoning  of 
deists  and  sceptics  to  be,  in  making  inferences  concerning  the  morality 
of  Jehovah's  proceedings  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  they  are 
not  a  little  sustained  by  the  views  entertained  by  many  christians 
on  the  subject.  For  nothing  is  more  generally  maintained  with 
greater  dogmatism  by  them,  than  that  moral  ^distinctions  are  of  an 
eternal  and  immutable  character,  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  very 
natural  that  the  deists  should  use  the  same  theory,  though  with  a 
great  difference  as  to  the  mode  of  its  application. 
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As  the  doctrine  therefore  is  common  to  many  christians,  aa  well 
as  to  many  deists,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  full  merits  of  the 
subject.  I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  ascertain  what  is  our 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  considered  abstractedly.  Are  moral 
distinctions  absolute  and  inmiutable,  or  whiett  is  their  real  value  1 

Though  there  has  been  always  a.  dispute  among  philosophers, 
from  a  remote  antiquity,'  concerning  the  essence  of  virtue  or  moral- 
ity, and  whether  moral  distinctions  be  immutably  true,  or  only  so 
relatively,  I  shall,  notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  the  controversy, 
mention  the  disputants  on  this  question,  by  appellations  that  have 
an  origin  so  late  as  the  scholastic  ages  of  Christendom ;  to  wit,  the 
Realists  and  Nominalists;  for  these  terms  imply  appropriate  dis- 
tinctions which  we  are  unable-  to  find  in  the  use  of  other  words. 
Indeed  it  is  but  justice  to  resume  the  names  of  the  ancient  scholas- 
tics, as  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse  is  to  be  taken  up  pretty 
nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reformation  by  Luther.  The  all-absorbing 
interest  of  that  gveat  moral  revolution  abruptly  put  a  stop  to  all 
mere  philosophic  discussion,  compeHing,  as  it  were,  all  men  of  any 
inleUeetual  pretensions,  to  enlist  themselves  as  parties  in  that  greater 
eonlroversy,  that  involved,  not  only  their  -civil  liberties  but  the 
ewential  principles  of  the  christian  faith. ' 

Since  diat  time  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  those  subjects 
onoe  so  keenly  discussed  by  the  Realists  and  Nominalists,  and  the 
crowded  important  events  of  succeeding  centuries  has  nearly 
efl&oed  from  the  recollection  of  the  philosophic  world,  any  true 
idea  of  the  merits  of  this  once  famous  controversy ;  for  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  the  last  two  centuries  has  been,  that  it  was  a  strange 
dispute  among  the  logicians  of  former  times  concerning  subdltiet 
of  no  importance  yrhatever.  This  mistaken  notion  of  the  present 
day,  is  apparently  justified-  by  the  meagre  relations  of  moral  and 
dieological  historians,  -who  have  merely  copied  from  one  another, 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years. 

The  ancient  heathen  logico-metaphysicians  did  not  consider  the 
term  ideat  to  be,  as  it  is  regarded  at  the  present  day,  synonymous 
with  notum,  or  apprdUnsion,  but  they  beB^ved  that  ideas  were 
produced  by  images  or  phantasms,  which  by  some  incomprehen- 
iiUe  process  were  received  into  the  mind,  and  there  perfected  into 
principles  of  thought. 

According  to  Plato,  those  ideas  which  constitute  the  types  and 
forms  of  all  things,  were  eternal  and  ever  present  to  the.Creator  of 
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die  Tmirene.  Kmanaring  &om  tkis  ecerml  Kmroe  thef  deCmnined 
the  formation  of  xzate*ial  tiiines,  and  from  irkick  tliey  flowed  con- 
stantiv  into  the  homan  mind. 

Aristocle,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  mnnitifd  thk  doctime  in  tlie  iol* 
lowiner  particular :  He  affirmed  that  the  primmTe  idea*  of  Plato 
had  no  existence  independent  of  master*  bat  that  they  were  im- 
preftsed  or  absorbed  into  matter,  when  the  Creator  law  fit  to  organ- 
ize it. 

Though  the  reader  may  be  unable  to  understand  this  theorj,  we 
shall  make  no  auempt  to  render  it  more  intelligible.     It  ia  sufficient 
to  know,  that  the  disciples  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  beliered  that 
ideas  had  actual  existence  without  the  hunun  mindy  that  they  were 
either  eternally  present  to  the  di^Hne  mind»  or  that  they  were  co-ez- 
istent  with  the  organization  of  material  forms»  bein§^  inseparaUj 
united  with  them,  and  having'  an  actual  or  real  dezistence  in  them. 
The  Megaric  and  Stoic  philosophen,  however  much  involved  is 
the  common  metaphysical  errors  of  those  ancient  times»  perceived 
the  absurdity  of  the  real  eritiemce  which  was  ascribed  lo  tnttccnsl 
ide€u,  but  I  am  ignorant  how  far  they  proceeded  in  confuting  the 
doctrine.*     It  is  however,  unnecessary  for  us  to  investigate  the 
subject,  for  in  the  incursions  of  the  barbarian  nations  that  over- 
whelmed the  civilization  of  the  Roman  empire,  nearly  all  scienca 
and  pliilosophy  in  Europe  perished.  With  the  revival  of  literature  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  again  produced  the  ancient 
theory  of  the  reality  of  ideas,  and  as  the  only  science  of  the  day 
was  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  communities  of  the  church  of  Jtome^ 
their  expositions  of  christian  doctrine  largely  partook  of  the  prevail- 
ing philosophy,  and  the  system  became  riveted,  as  it  were»  upon  the 
human  rnind  under  the  sanctions  of  religion.   But  as  it  is  impossible 
to  MfHiciilatc  and  explain,  without  at  the  same  time  discussing  first 
priiKtiples,  it  soon  happened  that  men  of  superior  intellectual  per- 
ceptions saw  the  absurdity  of  certain  of  Aristotle's  doctrines,  and 

*  K^icrmlfls  ailmirablj  exposed  the  non-entitj  of  utdotruiJU  in  many  of  his  dia- 
htn^wM,  but  I  apprehend  he  did  not  discern  the  metaphysical  value  of  the  inferences 
dftfliifjliln  from  h  iff  own  reasonings  on  the  aiibject.  But  to  ns  of  ttie  present  day, 
niiihlnir  can  be  clearer  than  hia  argrament  against  univeraals  as  *t»Kihiiid  in  the 
Mono  of  Plato  and  Euthydemus  in  Xenophon's  MemorabiUa. 

In  tmi'X  the  ^rcat  «ccrct  of  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Socrates  over  hia  oppo- 
nentu  cAmn\mUH\  In  \\\u  perceiving- the  fallacies  involved  in  their  propositions  or  dcfi* 
nltUitiii  as  cfirnprehonding  universality.  The  moment  thoy  advanced  a  univeraal« 
lie  with  cxrjuiMito  tact  involved  them  in  all  manner  of  contradictions  and  absurdi- 
ties. The  reader  who  may  be  curious  to  examine  into  this  matter,  will  especially 
discern  tlic  correctness  of  my  sUtement  in  reading  the  following  dialoffoes  of 
PUio;  MciM>«  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  ThcBtetus,  Euthyphron,  &c. 
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began  to  dispute  or  deny  more  or  less  of  the  positions  and  argu- 
ments of  those  who  followed  his  authority. 

This  dispute,  however  remotely  it  may  have  commencedy  gradu- 
ally became  important,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, was  well  known  by  the  contest  between  two  sects  of  logical 
metaphysicians,  who  assumed  the  peculiar  appellation  of  Realists 
and  Nominalists. 

These  names  were  given  to  the  parties  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstanceff:  Those  who  followed  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  believed 
ideas  and  essences  to  be  eternal  and  real,  were  aalled  Realists. 
The  other  party,  thoi^gh  they  might  agree  in  some*  particulars 
with  the  Realists,  utterly  disputed  that^  universal  or  general  ideas, 
could  hav^  actual  or  real  existence.  They  affirmed  that  what  the 
Realists  called  universals,  were  nothing  but  mere  terms,  words,  or 
names.  Hence,  their  distincdve  appellation  of  Nominalists,  from 
the  Latin  word  nomen,  a  name. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  this  subject  with  greater  dis- 
tinctness, I  must  inform  him  that  a.itniversal.idea  is  that  idea  which 
"mre  are  supposed  to  have  of  many  individuals  or  particulars,  as  com- 
prehended under  a  single  name  or  term.  Thus  man,  as  a  universal^ 
represents  all  mankind ;  tree,  ar  a-  universal,  represents  all  trees ; 
karse,  as  a  universali  represents  all  horses,  and  so  with  other  things 
to  an  almost  endless  enumeration.* . 

As  long  as  the  ancient  Realists  confined  their  discourse  to  indi- 
vidmal  thmgs,  there  was  nothing  in  the  doQtrine  to  forbid  the  notion 
that  there  might  be  an  eternal  exemplar  of  that  idea,  but  when  they 
spoke  of  universal  ideas,  it  was  utterly  incomprehensible  that  there 
could  be  a(iy  real  idea  of  that  universality.  For  instance,  there 
might  be  the  real  idea  of  a  willow  tree,  of  an  oak' tree,  and  of  every 
individual  species  of  trees,  but  that  there  could  be  a  universal  idea 
which  should,  under  a  single  form,  represent  the  peculiarities  of  all 
tiie  various  and  different  trees  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  alto- 
gether incredible ;  aitad  so  in  like  manner  with  any  other  of  those 
idea«  called  universal  by  the  Realists,  whether  material  or  spiritual. 
In  consequence  of  the  evident  absurdity  cf£  the  thing,  the  Nominal- 
ists contended  there  could  be  no  universal  ideas,  and  that  those 
which  the  Realists  called  such,  were  nothing  more  than  names, 
words,  terms,  which  designated  groups  of  things  without  any  actual 
existence  whatever. 

*  UniTsmlf  art  now  commonly  tenned  dMntti  tdcot. 
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Thoogli  the  dispute  concerning  ^^uniTemls^'  b  not  fimnallj  &- 
cussed  at  present,  yet  it  is  a  subject  upon  wliich  men  mre  nathm 
neutral  nor  indifferent*  it  is  of  the  same  nature  in  philoeophy  and 
religion,  that  the  dispute  of  the  CalTinisCs  and  ArminiaiHi  i%  as  to 
the  mode  of  our  salvation.  No  one  can  read  the  Scriptures  with 
any  belief  of  their  inspiraden,  but  who  becomes  ^either  Calvinist  or 
Arminian,  though  he  has  never  heard  of  such  terms  nor  of  any 
arguments  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  So,  in  like  manner, 
every  reflecting  man  is  either  a  Nominalist  or  a  Realist,  though  ha 
may  be  entirely  unaware  of  the  distinctions  between  the  two  sects. 

Though  I  cannot  enlarge  upon  this  subject  at  the  present  time, 
the  reader  will  very  soon  see  the.  proof  of  this  observation  in  our 
speculations  on  moral  distinctions.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  this 
view  of  univeriol  or  ahMtract  ideas  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  meta- 
physical curiosity,  but  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  most  impoitaat 
application  to  every  branch  of  speculative  science..  Whenever  a 
question  is  to  be  discussed  concerning  the  truth,  the  value,  the 
duration,  the  extent  of  any  subject,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
wo  correctly  determine  whether  the  truth  is  absolute  or  relative, 
whether  the  value  is  infinite  or  nominal,  whether  the  duration  is 
eternal  or  limited,  whether  the  extent  is  boundless  or. circumscribed. 
Now  where  any  one  asserts  an  absolute  state,  he  is  a  Realist;  and 
where  any  one  asserts  a  relative  state,  he  is  a  Nominalist;  and  a 
thorough  understanding  a£  this  subject  in  its  .philosophical  bearing 
upon  all  questions .  pertaining  to  logic,  metaphysics,. ethics,  and  die- 
ology  is  absolutely  necessary.  *  The  doctrine  of  the  one  will  inevit* 
ably  lead  us  into  superstition,  error,  or  presumption, — while  die 
other  will  enable  us,  not  wholly  indeed,  but  in  a  grejBt  degree  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  influences  of  error  and  prejudice,  and 
to  appreciate  our  true  condition  as  beings  of  limited  powers  and 
capacities. 

With  this  subject  as  involved  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  jHin- 
ciples  of  logic  or  metaphysics,  we  have  no  concern.  The  matter 
of  interest  before  us,  is,  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  moral  disr 
ti notions,  upon  which  subject  it  is  impossible  we  can  take  sides  but 
as  Nominalists  or  Realists,  and  which  terms  of  distinction  from 
reasons  already  assigned,  I  shall  constantly  employ  in  prosecuting 
the  discussion  of  the  ensuing  pages. 

By  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  in  every  age,  and  with  very 
immaterial  discrepancies  as  to  particulars,  certain  actions  are  termed 
virtuous,  right,  or  moral ;  and  others,  vicious,  wrong,  immoral ;  and 
so  strictly  defined  are  these  various  distinctions,  that  it  is  a  doctrine 
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luiiveraally  received^  that  no  possible  change  of  circumstances  in 
human  society  can  make  what  is  now  called  virtuous  to  become 
▼iciousy  or  vice  versa;  and  thus  far  as  concerns  mankind,  I  admit 
the  doctrine  to  be  just  and  true. 

But  unfortunately  this  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  moral  dis" 
tinctions,  which  al^ne  pertains  to  human  obligatianSf  has  been  ex- 
tended by  theologiaifs  and  metaphysicians  to  an  immutability  4^  their 
nature  or  essence,  which-  carries  the  subject  far  beyond  the  sphere  of 
human  nature,  and  doctrines  the  most  presumptuous,  have  in  con- 
sequence been  deduced  from  sudh  an  extension  in  every  past  age 
of  the  World. 

Certain  actions*  beneficial  to  hnman  society,  however  differing  in 
degree,  are  classed  together  as  being  virtuous.  But  from  whence 
are  ihej  virtuous?  Because  they  possess  the  common  character  of 
virtue?  What  then  is  virtue ?  The  more  gener&l  reply  would  be, 
that  virtuous  acts  are  right  and  vicious  ones  wrong.  The  founda- 
tion therefore,  of  virtue  and  morality,  or  of  vice  and  immorality, 
rests  upon  the  theory  of  what  constitutes  right  and  wrong. 

It  would  be  but  treading  in  a  civcle  to  inquire  further  on  this 
•ubject;  for  we  shot^d  be  ultimately  informed,  that  whatever  pro^ 
wtotes  the  wd/hre  and  happiness  of  mankind  is  right  and  virtuous, 
and  whatever  obstructs  or -opposes  that  welfare,  is  vicious  and 
wrong.  •  .         ■  . 

But  in  laying  such  a  foundation  as  .this  fbr  the  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  it  is  evident  that, we  judge  of  Uie  subject  knerely  as 
being  meti,  and  then  undertake  from  isuch  a  premise,  to  establish  a 
system  of  abjBolute  principles  of  the  most  universal  application,  on 
the  broad  assumption,  that  because  such  principles  would  promote 
or  injuEO  the  happiness  of  mankind  they  are  absolutely  and 
eternally  right  or  wrong.  Now  we  admit  all  this  may  be  true 
relatively  to  human 'society,  but  what  authority  have  we  to  extend 
our  notions  of  moral  distinction  out  of  the  bounds  of  human  nature, 
so  that  the  motives  or  proceedings  of  any  other  intellectual  beings 
are  to  be  determined  by  rules  that  have  arisen  out  of  the  pecidiari- 
ties  of  our  moral  condition. 

Suppose  there  are  other  intelligent  beings  besides  mankind,  and 
with  a  constitution  entirely  different  -from  that  of  otlrs;  can  our 
views  of  moral  distinction  be  applicable  to  them  ? 

The  primary  condition  of  human  nature  is  that  we  must  sustain 
our  lives  by  labor,  and  a  careful  providence  of  things  necessary  to 
our  future  subsistence.-  Through  this  necessity  of  our  constitution, 
arises  mil  our  ideas  of  peculiar  property  and  individual  rights. 
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But  gucb  a  itatc  of  things  is  not  necessary,  it  is  merely  contingent 
to  our  present  existence,  for  the  Creator  could  easily  have  placed 
OS  in  a  world  that  required  neither  clothing,  nor  house  to  shelter 
us,  and  where  we  could  have  been  sustained  by  a  spontaneoni 
production  of  meats  and  drinks  in  any  conceivable  abundance. 
Under  a  condition  of  things,  as  thus  supposed,  what  an  immense 
number  of  offences  against  morality  would  have  been  altogether 
unknown  that  abound  under  our  present  constitution.  All  fraud, 
rapine,  and  those  countless  crimes  that  proceed  from  the  desire  to 
acquire  temporal  possessions,  or  the  influence  depending  on  such 
appendages,  would  be  altogether  incomprehensible;  and  in  like 
manner  all  the  virtues  would  be  unknown,  that  we  now  recognise 
as  the  contraries  tp  the  preceding  inunoralities. 

The  human  race,  like  the  majority  of  animals  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  is  perpetuated  by  a  congress  of  the  different  sexes,  y^ 
such  a  condition  of  things  is  not  necessary  as  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule  sufHciendy  testify.  Our  Creator  could  have  made  ns  all  of 
one  sex  or  kind,  and  impelled  us  to  the  production  of  beings  like 
ourselves  by  the  gratification  of  the  act  though  solitary.  Had  this 
been  our  condition  of  being,  what  an  amount  of  offences  against 
morality  would  have  been  unknown,  such  as  incest,  adultery,  rape, 
seduction,  and  the  various  other  crimes  which  licentious  indulgences 
have  occasioned.  And  in  like  manner  all  the  virtues  opposed  to 
such  vices,  would  have  been  both  unknown  and  incomprehensible. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  further  details  on  the  subject,  for 
it  must  be  evident  that  under  a  condition  of  circumstances  as  above 
SQggested,  man  could  have  been  placcxi  by  his  Creator  to  undergo 
probation  and  discipline  upon  any  scheme  of  obedience  to  divine 
law,  consistent  with  the  nature  that  God  might  see  fit  to  asngn 
him,  and  the  result  would  be  as  complete  as  it  may  be  under  our 
present  constitution. 

We  have  this  matter  distinctly  exhibited  to  as  in  the  theory  of 
angelic  existences.  They,  as  being  without  corporeal  natures^  moat 
in  that  circumstance,  necessarily  disregard  every  distinction  of 
morality,  so  far  as  is  implicated  by  our  being  in  that  peculiarity  of 
condition. 

It  must  tiierefore,  be  a  perfectly  intelligible  conclunon,  that  what 
is  moral  and  virtuous  in  beings  of  our  constitution,  would  be  entire* 
ly  unintelligible  to  others  of  a  different  constitution.  Morality,  there* 
fore,  or  our  determination  as  to  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  human 
actions,  does  not  depend  upon  any  eternal  immutable  principle  of 
excellency  in  itoelf,  hut  upon  tke  peeuliaritiet  of  our  present  con^tm- 
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ii&n.     It  is,  tkerefore,  merely  relative  to  that  constitution  and  has  no 
other  existence. 

If  any  one  should  contend  that  there  must  be»  neverthelessy  in 
every  constitution  of  intelligent  beings,  different  states  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  he  is  misled  by  terms  thus  impro- 
perly used  as  universals.  For  justice  and  injustice,  right  and  wrong, 
as  applied  to  other  beings  than  ourselves,  have  none  of  those  pecu- 
liar characters  that  belong  to  human  conceptions  on  such  matters. 
In  such  a  case,  they  are  paralogisms  that  have  no  other  significance 
than  as  expressing  something  suitable  or  unfruitable,  consistent  or 
.inconsistent,  proper  or  improper,  to  any  condition  of  being  such  as 
it  may  have  been  constituted  by  the  Creator  of  cdl  things.  Now  that 
there  may  be  a  propriety  or  impropriety,  a  suitableness  or  unsuita- 
bleness  to  any  state  of  social  existence,  there  may  be  no  dispute,  apd 
thus  far  the  one  may  be  termed  rights  and  the  other  wrong.  But 
the  right  and  the  wrong  in  such  cases  are  simple  relatives  to  that  con- 
dition, and  have  no  immutable  or  eternal  character  of  distinction,  for 
they  vary  with  every  condition  of  being.  Consequently,  unless 
human  welfare  be  the  universal  standard  by  which  all  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  are  to  be  tried,  it  must  follow  conclusively  that  our 
notions  on  such  principles  are  merely  relative  or  nominal^  and  that 
it  is  altogether  unjustifiable  to  assign  then)  any  universal  or  real 
existence. 

But  hitherto,  we  have  only  regarded  right  and  wrong,  justice  or 
injustice,  and  all  other  synonymous  terms,  as  distinguishing  the 
moral  actions  of  beings  who  partake  of  one  common  nature  and  con- 
stitution, and  where  all  have  similar  desires,  hopes,  and  aversions. 
The  principles  that  determine  the  moral  or  immoral  acts  of  such  be- 
ings amotig  themselves,  are  very  intelligible  and  very  easy  to  ascer- 
taiiif  for  every  one  knowing  what  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to 
himself,  can  determine  without  any  liability  to  error  what  is  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  to  others  like  himself,  and  hence  tmder  such 
a  eonstitiitiony  the  universal  sense  of  such  a  coiiununity  will  call 
certain  actions  right  and  others  wrong. 

But  the  doctrines  of  right  and  wrongs  when  considered  in  their 
wUtferMal  iignificancet  involve  other  principles  than  the  mere  regula- 
tion of  the  moral  acts  of  individuals  of  one  common  constitution. 
How  are  we  to  decide  upon  the  rectitude  of  acts  that  may  occur  in 
the  intercommunication  of  one  class  of  beings  with  another  class  of 
beingi  of  a  different  intellectual  and  moral  constitution.  In  what 
manner  shall  we  determine  how  the  moral  conduct  or  proceeding 
of  the  one  to  the  other  is  to  be  regulated.    Was  there  a  race  of 
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intelligent  beings,  saperior  to  mankind,  placed  over  us  by  tbe  act  of 
our  Creator,  to  whom  we  were  subjected,  I  apprehend  we  should 
immediately  find  a  difficulty  in  recognizing  an  immutable  and  eter- 
nal excellence  in  those  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  that  nutde 
human  welfare  a  subordinate  nuUter  to  the  v^elfare  and  happmeu  ef 
those  who  were  superior  to  us  in  their  intellectual  or  moral  constiiutioiL 
And  yet,  such  is  the  very  theory  by  which  we  who  are  at  the  head 
of  the  creation  in  this  lower  world  have  magnified  our  notions  of 
morality  into  eternal  and  immutable  essences.  To  show  the  gross 
inconsistency  of  our  theories  upon  right  and  wrong,  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  merely  regulating  the  conduct  of  one  man 
to  another  man,  I  shall  make  an  exhibition  that  efibctually  destroys 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  immutable  and  eternal  essence  of  rig^ 
and  wrong  as  advanced  by  the  theory  of  the  Realists. 

According  to  every  human  system  of  morality,  it  will  be  finmd 
that  the  obligations  of  justice  and  rectitude  are  mere  partial  require 
ments  that  men  bestow  and  require  from  meA,  but  which  they 
disregard  by  universal  consent  in  all  their  proceedings  with  the 
brute  creation.  We  enslave  the  animals  for  our  domestic  uses,  we 
plunder  their  stores,  we  slaughter  them  for  food,  without  the  least 
compunction.  Nay,  it  is  considered  an  innocent  gratification  by  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  to  recreate  themselves  with  a  day's  sport, 
as  it  is  called,  in  fishing  or  shooting,  the  pleasure  of  which  consists 
in  depriving  other  animals  of  life  under  all  the  aggravations  of  ter- 
ror and  pain. 

Man  is  forbidden  by  human  morals  to  kill  man ;  man  is  forbidden 
by  human  morality  to  rob  man.  By  what  principle  of  immutable 
right  or  morality  is  man  justified  to  rob  or  kill  the  animals. 

If  a  man  kills  a  horse,  or  ox,  he  transgresses  by  our  moral  institu- 
tions only  against  the  human  owner,  not  against  the  animal.  If  a 
thief  steals  and  destroys  a  bee-hive,  there  is  no  morality  violated 
towards  the  bees,  but  against  their  human  owner.  And  if  the  horse, 
the  ox,  or  the  bees,  are  at  large  without  a  human  owner,  our 
morality  permits  us  to  enslave,  or  to  destroy  them  in  all  their  en- 
joyment of  life,  and  health*  though  this  be  done  only  to  procure 
their  skins,  or  their  horns,  or  perhaps  for  mere  sport. 

If  there  be  any  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  justice*  or  of 
right  and  wrong,  how  can  its  notorious  breach  towards  every  animal 
on  the  part  of  mankind,  be  justified  with  such  a  principle.  I  may 
be  told,  that  the  beasts  were  made  for  the  use  and  convenience 
of  mankind.  But  how  have  the  deistical  realists  attained  to  that 
conclusion;  by  what  deductbn  of  reason  is  it  inferable  I    And 
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if  the  cbristian  realist  says  tliat  Qod  himself  appointed  such  a  con- 
stitution  of  things,  {Gren.  i.  26—28,)  then  all  principles  of  equity,  or 
of  right  and  wrong  are  manifestly  mere  relations,  Jbr  they  depend 
exduiivdy  upon  the  reUuive  eanditions  in  which  God  hcu  seen  fit  to 
piaee  one  does  of  the  creatures  he  has  made  in  respect  to  another  dass 
of  his  creatures. 

This  truth  is  further  exhibited  to  us  in  the  relative  condition  of 
the  animals  as  compared  among  themselves.  By  the  appointment 
of  their  Creator  the  carnivorous  animals  devour  the  graminivorous. 
Under  a  similar  condition  of  things,  the  stronger  lion  or  tiger  will 
eompel  the  weaker  lion  or  tiger  to  abandon  the  prey  it  may  have 
taken,  and  then  devour  it  before  their  face.  If  such  then  be  the 
eondition  of  things  appointed  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  it 
is  palp^le  that  eqidty,  justice,  right,  &c.  depend  upon  relations 
established  by  God,  and  not  upon  any  universal  or  immutable 
principle  comprehensible  by  us  as  far  as  our  investigations  can  be 
ejLteiided. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  how  have  mankind  in  every  age  and  in 
•rery  clime  agreed  with  very  inmiaterial  differences  among  them- 
■elves,  as  to  the  abstract  nature  of  justice  and  injustice,  of  right  and 
wrong,  unless  there  was  some  manifest  and  universal  sense  of  the 
rectitude  of  such  principles.  We  reply  at  once )  mankind  as  being 
creatures  of  a  common  intielligent.  capacity  or  constitution,  judge 
upon  all  matters  concerning  themselves,  through  the  medium  of 
their  common  personal  feelings  or  interests.  They  feel  intensely 
when  they  are  oppressed  or  injured  by  other  persons,  and  they 
conclude  in  like  manner  that  violence  or  injurious  conduct  on  their 
part  would  be  equally  detested  by  those  they  might  oppress.  There 
is  therefore  a  sense  of  sufiermg  or  oppression  ever  present  to  the 
human  mind,  which  leads  to  a  tacit  or  implied  compromise  that 
men  ought  to  abstain  from  injuring  other  men,  for  that  otherwise 
the  whole  frame  of  society  would  be  subverted  through  acts  of 
▼iolenco,  or  of  revengeful  redress  of  injuries.  This  principle  is  so 
evidently  essential  to  society,  that  thieves  and  robbers  observe 
justice  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  certainly  not  from  any 
regard  of  moral  considerations,  but  from  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  case  as  requiring  mutual  co-operation. 

That  the  true  theory  of  human  obligations  towards  each  other, 
irrespective  of  the  formal  requirements  of  Jehovah,  is  only  a  com- 
promise among  men  founded  on  the  necessity  of  mutual  forbearance, 
will  be  abundantly  evident  to  any  one  who  will  examine  the  rea- 
soning of.  ethical  writers  or  lawyers*  concerning  the  foundation  of 
13  V.  1 
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Natural  Law ;  or  those  principles  that  it  is  usnmed  ought  to  re- 
gulate the  conduct  of  mankind  towards  each  other.* 

The  only  remaining  fallacy  upon  this  subject  which  seemi  to  be 
deserving  of  refutation,  proceeds  from  the  misapprehension  of  ths 
phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  in  speaking  of  Grod»  always 
represent  him  as  being  infinite  in  all  his  perfections,  and  thus  neces- 
sarily embodying  in  that  essential  perfection  the  excellency  of 
every  moral  attribute.  Hence  a  Realist  may  assume  that  as  Grod 
is  the  perfection  of  every  moral  excellence,  that  therefore  right, 
justice,  and  every  other  moral  distinction  are  co-existent  with  his 
immutable  essence;  and,  consequently,  these  principles  in  them- 
selves must  have  a  real  and  eternal  existence. 

But  such  an  assumption  as  this  is  wholly  imperdnent  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  we  do  not  dispute  the  absolute  perfections  or  excellence 
of  Jehovah  in  his  attributes;  what  we  deny  is  any  ability  on  the 
part  of  mankind  to  comprehend  God  in  the  exercise  o€  these  attri- 
butes, as  measured  by  any  significance  that  we  can  attach  to  the 
terms  right  and  wrong,  justice  or  injustice.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly 
unreasonable  that  the  Realist  should  require  of  us,  because  we  ac- 
knowledge God  to  be  infinitely  perfect  and  excellent  in  all  his  attri- 
butes, €u  a  matter  of  faiths  that  we  should  also  admit  that  their 
notions  concerning  moral  distinctions,  are  to  be  considered  as  being 
characterized  by  the  eternal  inmiutability  of  Good's  divine  per- 
fections. 

God,  in  speaking  to  us  through  the  Scriptures,  asserts  himself  to 
be  possessed  of  all  perfection  of  attributes,  and  specially  names 
justice,  holiness,  goodness,  mercy,  &c.  And  these,  as  being  the 
highest  moral  notions  to  which  we  can  attain,  are  rightly  addressed 
to  our  comprehension.  But  the  use  of  these  terms  no  more  implies 
that  the  Deity  uses  the  human  meaning  of  the  wo^s,  any  more 
than  his  speaking  o{  his  eyes,  his  ears,  his  hands,  &c.  implies  that 
he  possesses  a  corporeal  nature. 

God,  in  addressing  himself  to  -us,  does  not  speak  of  himself  ah- 
iolutelyt  but  only  communicates  with  us  by  a  language  we  can 
comprehend,  for  in  his  absolute  nature  he  must  ever  be  incompre- 
hensible to  a  finite  creature.     If  he  has  promised  us  any  good,  or 

*  So  impossible  is  it  to  find  any  basis  for  the  iporal  conduct  of  numkind  ezc^ 
in  mere  expediency,  that  notwithstanding'  all  that  philosophers  and  moralists  have 
written  on  the  subject,  Palcy  {Prineip.  Mar.  and  Polii.  PkUos.)  could  offer  no 
better  definition  for  viriiu,  than  that  it  was  doing  gxxid  to  mankind  in  odedicfiet  fo 
the  will  qf  God,  and  for  the  eahe  qf  "  eternal  happinese."  This  is  not  a  definition, 
but  a  rule  for  christian  observance ;  for  it  excludes  all  other  people  ignorant  of 
the  Scriptures. 
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if  he  hafl  threatened  us  with  any  pumshmeiity  we  may  not  doubt 
that  he  will  do  what  he  has  said ;  for  it  is  incredible  that  a  being  of 
infinite  perfection  will  say  any  thing  and  not  do  it.  His  infinite 
perfection  is  our  only  guaranty,  at  least,  such  is  the  only  doctrine 
we  are  authorized  to  take  from  Scripture.  That  God  has  done, 
and  will  ever  do  what  is  right  we  most  firmly  believe,  but  in  what 
manner  can  we  determine  what  principle  it  is  that  constitutes  the 
rectitude  of  an  act  of  the  omnipotent  Creator  of  the  universe  ? 

In  this  absolute  state  of  ignorance,  therefore,  we  cannot  pretend 
even  in  the  smallest  degree  to  identify  any  of  our  notions  concern- 
ing right  and  wrong  with  uie  unknown,  though  infinitely  perfect 
nature  of  God,  &nd  the  absurdity  of  even  supposing  it  practicable 
can  be  easily  exhibited.  For  instance,  if.  the  moral  condition  of 
man  in  this  life  so  much  impeaches  the  perfection  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes, as  to  require  for  their  vindication  the  compensation  of 
another  life,  in  what  manner  shall  Gt>d  compensate  the  beasts  for 
the  pains  and  sufierings  of  their  Hfe.  They  are  irrational,  cannot 
sin,  and  are  therefore  all  in  one  moral  condition.  Then  in  a  future 
state,  if  there  be  siich  to  them,  they  must  all  be  rendered,  though 
irrational,  happy,  to  compensate  them  for  what  they  suffered  in 
this  life.  But,  then,  why  were  they  made  subject  to  pain  and 
death  in  this  world,  when  their  condition  hereafler  is  susceptible 
but  of  a  single  state  of  existence,  to  toitt  &  happy  one,  and  that 
altogether  unafiected  by  what  they  may  have  suffered  in  the  pre- 
sent life,  since  they  are  irrational. 

Now  let  the  Realist  compute  in  his  imagination  the  innumerable 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  irrational  animals  that  have  ever  existed ; 
let  him  consider  that  nearly  all  these  animals  live  by  destroying 
one  another,  and  besides,  are  all  liable  to  suffer  from  accident,  pri- 
vations, and  disease.  .  Let  him  consider  this  enormous  amount  of 
suffering  connected  with  their  existence,  and  then  let  him,  if  he 
can,  justify  the  fact  with  the  notion  that  Grod  possesses  the  attri- 
butes of  mercy,  benevolence,  or  justice,  according  to  any  human 
definition  of  such  terms.  If  the  Realist  cannot  reconcile  such  a 
condition  of  things  with  the  perfect  and  immutable  excellent  attri- 
butes ascribed  to  Grod,  what  is  the  consequence,— either  we  must 
deny  Gt>d  to  be  good,  merciful  and  just,  or  else  that  though  he  is 
infinitely  perfect  in  all  excellent  attributes,  that  we  cannot  compre- 
hend how  they  are  to  be  reconciled  as  to  the  conditions  in  which 
he  has  placed  the  brute  animals.  •  If  this  be  the  unavoidable  con- 
clusion, the  fallacy  must  be  evident  of  attempting  to  give  human 
notions  of  moral  conduct  the  immutable  and  eternal  character  of 
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^cnukded   Tzpr-z:   zx  9ntf-?  oz   expeeJesirx  in  oar  conduct  to  one 
aaotijCT.  &»  m-e  bire  ftlreuv  Wbevu  m  osr  prDredn^  srgumeat 

A«  ::  mv  uf  xMr»i:f£r'je  :c*r  fcoe  maaciaat  Bralist  to  ■infTt,  or  a 
hktsj  Tctcer,  ik4  kwu^  c4  tbe  :«9l  mesiu  of  tiuB  disraflioDt  to  &U 
2ijU>  tie  zdtf^uke  of  F::ppc«c&z  tiax  I  boiid  tiie  dudnctioB  betwoea 
L'::ir:^i:  rices  and  Lx^zziui  riircsc^  to  be  mexcajr  nnmimU  accordiiig 
to  tik«  Tulev  senK-.  I  mcst  dudoscthr  cijiTrj*  mj  aUiorreiice  to 
acr  ftich  doctrioe  befcvre  I  jeare  tiiiff  mb^cd. 

3laxi  Las  bees  m&de  br  Hs  Cmxcr  a  social  bebie*  and  as  sodli 
staiKij  ixkdi&solabiv  connected  igritb  bis  tcfloar  cireatures  in  tbe  rdi^ 
tire  positions  of  son.  b;>c<ber.  faxber.  busband,  netebbcn**  citizen» 
azid  fellow  creature.  Under  all  tbete  relations  be  bas  certain  duties 
to  perform,  and  according  as  be  execntcs  tbem  witb  benerolenoe 
and  justice,  so  be  is  a  rirtoous  or  good  son,  brotb^,  frtber, 
busband,  ice. 

Now  tbe  discbarge  of  tbese  relative  duties  depends  not  upon 
any  uncertain  STstera  of  principles,  but  upon  tboee  wbose  benefit 
cial  influence  upon  human  society  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  'wbich 
tbe  general  consent  of  mankind  bare  always  determined  to  be  nf»- 
ful«  t.  e,  good  and  excellent,  or  to  be  burtful  and  pernicious,— and 
tbat  tbey  are  §o,  is  evident  from  tbe  fact  tbat  bappiness,  wbetber  to 
onetKrlf  or  mankind  is  connected  witb  tbe  exercise  of  virtue;  and 
unliappinese,  wbetber  to  oneself  or  mankind,  is  connected  witb 
vicious  babiu  or  principles.  And  tbese  tbings,  so  far  as  tbey  are 
connected  with  human  nature,  are  fixed  immutably,  and  never  etn 
be  changed  or  confounded. 

T)u$  standard  of  moral  obligation  Jar  kmum  duties  is,  therefore^ 
perfectly  clear;  whatever  increases  tbe  welfare  of  men  is  ngbt^ 
ari/1  the  contrary  wrong,  and  upon  this  point  there  can  be  no  am- 
biguity.* But  to  apply  any  such  standard  to  judge  of  tbe  pro- 
C45i!Mlingff  of  God,  is  the  heighth  of  ignorance  and  presumption. 

We  have  now  determined  the  value  of  three  of  those  tests  which 
in  our  Introduction  (page  36)  were  shewn  to  be  of  essential  impor- 

*  Th«  rhrUllan  can  never  be  perplexed  even  in  tbe  sjnallest  degree  on  this  so^ 
Jftct.  Our  HiiVUiur  hirnacif  bas  given  the  rule  (Math.  vii.  IS.)  "  Therefore  sU 
thing*  whaUfx:ver  yc  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  lo  to  them : 
fur  UiUf  U  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

Christ  floes  not  refer  us  to  any  eternal  or  absolute  principles  of  right  or  wrong', 
liui  to  the  simple  peculiarities  of  oar  moral  and  physical  oonstitotion,  by  whidi 
we  eao  always  without  the  least  difficulty  aw^taia  our  obligations  of  duty. 
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tanee  towwdbi  enabling  ns  to  diBciuit  the  question  concerning  the 
truth  or  fidsdiood  of  the  Scripture  writings,  and  I  apprehend  that 
we  have  come  to  our  conclusiona  on  those  particulars,  throi^gh  an 
ezpocition  of  arguments  that  are  incontrovertible.  Yet  to  prevent 
any  future  cavil  on  the  subject,  it  is  important  to  shew  the  reader 
that  the  most  eminently  intellectual  of  the  deisdcal  writers  fully 
concur  with  us  in  the  estimate  we  have  made  as  to  the  utter  inabil- 
i^  of  mankind  to  infer  aught  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  from  an  examination  of  his  works. 

In  making  the  following  extract  from  Hume's  Essays,  I  request 
a  particular  attention  to  its  argument,  as  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
pieces  of  reasoning  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  apprehend  the  reader 
win  at  once  perceiv&that  it  completely  sustains  the  position  assimied 
in  our  Introduction,  when  I  challenged  the  intellectual  right  of  the 
deists  to  say  what  was  consistent  or  not  for  Gt>d  to  have  done,  as 
impeaching  any  statement  made  in  the  Scriptures. 

JBxtract  Jrom  Hum^§  Es9ay  on  Providence  and  Futttre  State,  where 

he  speaks  in  the  characUr  of  Epicurus: 

**  When  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  effect,  we  must 
proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  never  can  be  allowed  to  ascribe 
to  the  cause,  any  qualities  but. what  are  exactly  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  effect.  A  body  of  ten  ounces  raised  in  any  scale,  may  serve 
as  a  proof  that  the  counterbalancing  weight  exceeds  ten  ounces,  hut 
can  never  afford  a-  reason  that  it  exceeds  a  hundred. 

''The  same  rule  holds  iVhether  the  cauiSe  assigned  be  brute 
unconscious  matted,  or  a  rational,  intelligent  being.  If  the  cause 
be  known  only  by  the  effect,  we  never  ought  to  ascribe  to  it  any 
cpialities  beyond  what  are  precisely  requisite  to  produce  the  effect; 
nor  can  we  by  any  rules  of  just  reasonings  return  back  from  the 
cause  and  infer  other  effects  from  it  beyond  those  by  which  alone 
it  is  known  to  us.  No  one  merely  ffom  the  sight  of  Zeuxis's  pic- 
tures, could  know  that  he  was  also  a  statuary  or  architect,  and  was 
an  artist  no  less  skilful  in  stone  and  marble,  than  in  colors.  The 
talents  and  taste  displayed  in  the  particular  work  before  us,  these 
we  can  safely  conclude  the  workman  to  be  possessed  of.  The 
<»use  must  be  proportioned  to  the  effect,  and  if  we  exactly  and 
precisely  proportion  it,  we  shall  never  find  in  it  any  qualities  that 
point  farther,  or  afford  an  inference  concerning  any  other  design  or 
performance. 

"Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of  the  existence 
or  order  of  the  universe,  it  fellows  that  they  possess  that  precise 
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degree  of  pofoer,  intelligence,  and  benevcienee,  tohiek  appean  m  ikat 
workmanship,  but  nothing  farther  can  ever  be  proved,  except  we 
call  in  the  aasiBtance  of  exaggeration  and  flattery  to  supply  tbo 
defects  of  argument  and  reasoning.  So  far  as  the  traces  of  any 
attributes  at  present  appear,  so  far  may  we  conclude  these  attri- 
butes exist.  The  supposition  of  further  attrUmies  is  mere  hypothesis; 
much  more  the  supposition,  that  in  distant  regions  of  space,  or 
periods  of  time,  there  has  been  or  will  be  a  more  magnificent  dis- 
play of  those  attributes,  and  a  scheme  of  administration  more  suita- 
ble to  such  imaginary  virtues. 

"You  find  certain  phenomena  in  nature,  you  seek  a  cause  or 
author.  You  imagine  you  have  found  him.  You  aflerwazds 
become  so  enamored  of  this  offspring  of  your  brain,  that  you  imagine 
it  impossible,  but  he  must  produce  something  greater  and  more 
perfect  than  the  present  scene  of  things  which  is  so  full  of  ill  and 
disorder.  You  forget  that  this  superlative  intelligence  and  benevo- 
lence are  entirely  imaginary,  or,  at  least  without  any  foundation  in 
reason,  and  that  you  have  no  ground  to  ascribe  to  him  any  qualities 
but  what  you  see  he  has  actually  exerted  and  displayed  in  his  pro- 
ductions. Let  your  gods,  therefore,  oh  philosophers,  be  suited  to 
the  present  appearances  of  nature.  And  presume  not  to  alter  these 
appearances  by  arbitrary  suppositions,  in  drder'to  suit  them  to  the 
attributes  which  you  so  fondly  ascribe  to  your  deities. 

"That  the  divinity  may  possibly  be  endowed  with  attributes 
which  we  have  never  seen  exerted,  may  be  governed  by  principles 
of  action  which  we  cannot  discover  to  be  satisfied : — all  this  will  be 
freely  allowed.  But  still  it  is  mere  possibility  and  hypothesis.  We 
never  can  have  reason  to  infer  any  attributes  or  any  principles  of 
action  in  him,  but  so  far  as  we  know  them  to  l^ave  been  exerted 
and  satisfied. 

"  In  works  of  human  art  and  contrivance  it  is  allowable  to  advaaoe 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  returning  back  from  the  canae^  to 
form  new  inferences  concerning  the  effect,  and  examine  the  altera- 
tions which  it  has  probably  undergone  or  may  still  undergo.  But 
what  is  the  foundation  of  this  method  of  reasonings— plainly  this, 
that  man  is  a  being  whom  we  know  by  experience,  whose  motives 
and  designs  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  whose  projects  and  incli- 
nations have  a  certain  connexion  and  coherence  according  to  the 
laws  which  nature  has  established  for  the  government  of  such  a  cresr 
ture.  Wlien,  therefore,  we  find  that  any  work  has  proceeded  fitun 
the  skill  and  Industry  of  man,  as  we  are  otherwise  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  animal,  we  can  draw  a  hundred  inferences  eon- 
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ceming  what  may  be  expected  from  him»  and  these-  inferences  will 
aU  be  found  in  experience  and  observation.  But  did  we  know  man 
only  from  the  single  work  or  production  which  we  examine,  it 
were  impossible  for  us  to  argue  in  this  manner;  because  our  know- 
ledge of  all  the  qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  him,  being  in  that 
case  derived  from  the  single  production,  it  is  impossible  they  could 
point  to  any  thing  further,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any  new  infer- 
ences. The  print  of  a  single  foot  in  the  sand  can  only  prove,  when 
considered  alone,  that  there  was  some  figure  adapted  to  it  by  which 
it  was  produced.  But  the  print  of  a  human  foot  proves,  likewise, 
from  our  other  experience,  that  there  was  probably  another  footy 
which  also  \eh  its  impression,  though  effaced  by  time  or  other  acci- 
dents. We  comprehend  in  this  case,  a  hundred  other  experiences 
and  observations'  concerning  the  usueU  figure  and  members  of  that 
species  of  cmimal,  without  which  this  method  of  argument  must  be 
fK>nsidered  as  fallacious  and  sophistical. 

"  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  our  rewonings  from  the  works  ot 
mature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only  by  his  productions,  and  is 
a  nngle  being  in  the  universe,  not  comprehended  under  any  species 
or  genus  from  whose  -experienced  attributes  or  qualities  we  can,  by 
analogy,  infer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As  the  universe 
shows  wisdom  and  goodness,  we  infer  wisdom  and  goodness.  Am 
it  shows  a  particular  degree  o£  these  perfections,  we  infer  a  particu- 
lar degree  of  them  precisely  adapted  to  the  effect  which  we  exam- 
ine. But  fiirther  attributes,  or  farther  degrees  of  the  same  attributes 
w^e  can  never  be  authorised  to  infer  or  suppose  by  any  rules  of  just 
reasoning. 

**  The  great  wurce  of  our  mistake  m  this  suhfect,  and  of  the 
mmhoMnded  Ucense  of  conjecture  which  we  indulge^  is,  that  we  tacitly 
consider  oursdves  as  in  tAe  place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude 
that  he  wiUf  on  every  oceasiont  observe  the  same  conduct  which  we 
aurweheSf  in  his  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  reasonable  and 
eligible.  But  besides  that  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  may  convince 
us  that  almost  every  thing  is  regulated  by  principles  and  maxims 
very  different  from  ours:  besides  thiSf  Isay^  it  must  evidently  appear 
contrary  to  aU  rules  of  a$udogy,  ta  reason  f-om  the  intentions  and  pro- 
jects of  man  to  those  of  a  being  so  different  and  so  much  superior. 
In  human  nature  there  is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of  designs 
and  inclinations ;  so  that,  when  from  any  fact  we  have  discovered 
one  intention  of  any  man,  it  may  ofVen  be  reasonable  from  experi- 
ence to  infer  another,  and  draw  a  long  chain  of  conclusions  con- 
eennng  his  past  or  future  conduct.    But  this  method  of  reasoning 
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can  never  liave  place  with  regard  to  a  being  bo  remote  and  incom- 
prehensible,  (as  Grod,)  who  bears  much  less  analogy  to  any  other 
being  in  the  universe,  than  the  sun  to  a  waxen  taper,  and  who  dis- 
covers himself  only  by  some  fcdnt  traces  or  outlines,  beyond  which 
we  have  no  authority  to  ascribe  to  him  any  attribute  or  perfection." 

"  We  arc  made  able  to  arrive,"  says  Lord  Bolingbrokct  (  Warki 
iv.  87,  88)  "by  a  proper  exercise  of  our  mental  faculties,  from  a 
knowledge  of  God's  works,  to  a  knowledge  of  his  existence,  and 
of  that  infinite  power  and  wisdom  (intelligence)  which  are  demon- 
strated to  us  in  them.  Our  knowledge  concerning  Gt>d  goes  no 
further.  We  are  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  real  essence  and 
inward  constitution  of  every  sensible  object.  How  much  less  lea- 
son  is  there  to  expect  any  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  the  being, 
nature,  and  essence  of  the  invisible  Qo^f  or  of  his  physical  and  m&ral 
attributes,  beyond  what  his  works,  the  effects  of  his  nature  and  attri- 
butes, communicate  to  us.  This  degree,  this  sufficient  degree  of 
knowledge  concerning  God,  is  a  fixed  point,  on  one  side  of  which 
lies  atheism,  and  metaphysical  and  theological  blasphemy  too  often 
on  the  other." 

It  would  be  useless  to  introduce  the  authority  of  other  deistical 
writers  on  this  subject ;  the  extreme  clearness  with  which  Hume 
has  limited  the  inductions  of  our  reason  upon  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  seem  to  render  any  further  exposition  superfluons. 
Nor  can  I  comprehend  how  any  reasonable  man  can  disagree  widi 
Hume  on  this  particular  subject,  nor  how  he  can  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  only  attributes  we  can  admit  the  D^ty  to 
possess,  distinguished  from  whatever  he  may  have  revealed  of  him- 
self by  oral  communication,  are  those  that  we  perceive  ourselves^  Id 
wit :  iNPimTE  Intelligence  and  Power. 

And  if  this  be  all  that  we  can  learn  of  God  by  an  examination 
of  his  works,  neither  Natural  Theology  or  Natural  Religion  aor 
human  notions  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  can  supply  us  with  the 
least  argument  whatever,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  tmfii  or 
falsehood  of  the  Scripture  writings. 

This  being  undeniably  the  oase,  we  can  but  wonder  in  astonish- 
ment  at  Hume  and  Bolingbroke,  who,  after  having  exhibited  the 
absolute  nothingness  of  the  inferences  of  Natural  Theology,  have 
notwithstanding  condemned  Christianity  by  principles  wholly  de- 
rived from  the  assumptions  of  Natural  Theology,  or  by  an  appeal 
systems  of  morality,  built  only  upon  the  limited  basis  of  human 
expediencies. 
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Am  I  in  any  error  on  this  subject }  Where  has  Hume  or  Lord 
Bolingbroke  judged  of  the  Scripture  according  to  its  own  theory  of 
evidence.  All  Hume's  Essays,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  on 
Miracles,  instead  of  being  any  argument  against  Christianity ,  only 
oppose  the  theory  of  Natural  Theology,  or  of  Natural  Religion,  and 
have  no  other  application*  But  what  have  the  Scriptures  to  do  with 
Natural  Theology  or  Natural  Religion  ?  Do  they  teach  us  that 
our  religion  arose  from,  or  is  to'  be  substantiated  by  any  exami- 
nation of  natural  things  ?  Does  the  Bible  ever  direct  us  to  infer 
the  character  of  God  and  his  attributes  from  an  inspection  of 
nature  t  Not  in  a  single  passage  of  the  Scriptures  is  such  a  view 
adranoed. 

Then,  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  religious  system 
advocated  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  non-entity  of  Natural  Theology, 
is  supremely  absurd.  The  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are  stated  to 
have  been  communicated  directly  from  Grod  or  angel  to  man,  and 
we,  of  the  present  day,  have  received  them  through  the  agency  and 
instrumentality  of  men.  'f!he  ground  of  our  belief  then  in  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  rests  alone  upon  the  veracity  of  the  individuals 
who  wrote  them ;  and  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  determine 
whether  they  be  of  divine  revelation  or  not,  is,  by  ascertaining  the 
credibility  of  the  yrriters,  by  an  application  of  those  means  or  prin- 
ciples by  whicb  we  establish  the  credibility  of  other  men,  when  it  is 
important  to  determine  how  far  their  testimony  is  to  be  received. 

Now  did  Hume  or  Lord  Bolingbroke  examine  the  Scripture 
upon  the  plan  I  have  suggested  ?  Indeed  I  might  ask  who  has 
hitherto  rigidly  done  so  ?  The  deists  have  omitted  this  from  various 
considerations,  the  chief  of  which  is,  they  never  studied  the  biblical 
writings.  The  christian  writers,  deceived  by  their  notions  of 
Natural  Theology,  have  wandered  away  from-  the  real  merits  of 
the  case,  and  would  have  been  alarmed  perhaps,  to  have  even  heard 
it  suggested,  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Christianity  depended 
alone  upon  human  testimony ;  yet,  such  is  certainly  the  fact ;  we  have 
no  other  authority  -for  our  belief  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
tures than  the  credibility  which  we  concede  to  the  biblical  writers. 

But  as  I  am  more  solicitous  at  the  present  moment  to  show  the 
mistakes  of  the  deists  than  of  cltfiBtians,  let  me  exhibit  the  proof  of 
their  enormous  errors  under  that  system  of  assumed  principles, 
w^hose  utter  want  of  all  rational  foundation  we  have  been  at  so  much 
pains  to  exhibit  in  our  preceding  expositions. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  as  the  conclusion  of  his  research  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  observes :  ( Work^^  v.  600.) 
14  V.  1 
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**  Tho  God  of  Moses  is  partial,  unjust,  and  cruel,  deligbta  in  Uood, 
commands  assassinations,  massacres,  and  even  exterminationB  of 
people,  &c.  The  God  of  St.  Paul  elects  some  of  His  creatures  to 
salvation,  and  predestinates  others  to  damnation  even  in  the  womhs 
of  their  modieilB,  &c.*  If  there  was  not  a  being  iilfinitely  more 
perfect  than  these,  there  would  be  no  God  at  all,  nop  any  true  reli- 
gion in  the  world.  But  there  is  most  ussuredly  such  a  being,  and 
he  who  proposes  any  system  of  religion  wherein  this  all-perfect 
Being  is  not  to  be  found,  may  say  that  he  is  no  atheist,  but  canncit 
say  with  truth  that  he  is  a  theist." 

We  have  selected  this  passage  as  being  the  sum  of  the  objectiom 
that  not  only  Lord  Bolingbroke,  but  which  all  other  deists  allege 
as  conclusive  against  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Our 
reply  to  him,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  a  reply  to  the  whole  class. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  has  not  offered  a  single  argument  to  impeach 
the  veracity  or  credibility  of  the  writers  of  the  Scripture,  but  has 
made  his  conclusion,  and  passed  his  judgment  upon  the  character  of 
God  as  exhibited  in  the  Scripture,  upon  views  derived  from  abstract 
notions,  formed  without  any  authority  concerning  the  divine  attri- 
butes, a  proceeding  which  he,  above  all  other  writers  that  I  have  met 
with,  has  considered  to  be  ^^impiaus,  blasphemous^  and  insane,*^ 

It  might  be  sufficient  to  alone  refer  for  proof  of  this  most 
outrageous  inconsistency,  to  his  view  of  God's  attr3)utes  already 
extracted  on  page  100.  But  as  it  may  answer  a  good  purpose  to 
exhibit  in  a  more  palpable  manner  the  perversion  of  all  reason  and 
argument  with  which  such  writers  have  assailed  the  Scriptui>e,  we 
will  make  some  further  extracts  from  his. writings. 

'*  To  talk  positively  t>f  the  divine  attributes  and  nature,  and  to 
determine  on  our  supposed  knowledge  pf  them,  any  thing  more  than 
wo  are  able  to  collect  from  Jus  toorks,  and  the  proceedings  of  his 
{general)  jfrovidence,  is  very  great  presumption,  though  thie  common 
practice  of  (christian)  divines." — Lord  BoUnghrok^s  WorkSf  ▼•  41. 

**  It  would  pass  for  downright  madness  if  we  Were  not  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  if  the  practice  of  great  and  good  men  did  not 
authorize  it  in  common  opinion,  to  hear  a  creature,  (i.  e.  man,)  placed 
in  the  lowest  form  of  intelligent  beings,  undertake  to  penetrcUe  the 
designs,  to  Jathom  the  depths,  and  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  it^finite 
wisdom,  which  the  most  exalted  of  created  intelligences  would  adore 
in  silence." — Ztord  Bolingbroke,  v.  315. 

•By  the  way,  the  doctrine  of  election,  to  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  alludes,  if 
not  a  doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  though  it  is  of  certain  theologians,  the  majority  of 
christiaud  hold  au  opinion  directly  contrary. 
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It  18  needless  to  extract  other  similar  passages  in  this  writer's 
works,  thus  explicitly  condemning  the  very  assumptions  by  which 
he  and  other  deists  have  conde^lned  Christianity.  Lord  Bolingbroko 
has  no  where  given  us  any  reason  whatever  to  discredit  the  credi- 
bility or  authority  of  the  Bible  writers  by  any  fair  investigation,  but 
has  condenmed  their  writings  for  the  non-conformity  of  God*s  nature 
and  attributes  as  there  exhibited,  to  those  tohick  he  had  conceived  God 
should  possess.  At  the  same  time  also  he  has  continually  asserted, 
and  correctly  too,  that  we  could  form  no  ideas  of  those  attributes 
beyond  the  mere  fower  etnd  intelligenee  of  God  as  manifested  in  his 
material  works%  And  a  further  proof  of  his  enormous  xsontradiction 
pn  this.subject  itf  expressly  furnished  by  himself,  where  he  admits 
the  existence  of  moral  anomalies  in  God's  government. 

Thus,  he  says*  ''Every  thing  shows  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
Grod,  conformably  to  our  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power  in  the  physi- 
cal world  and  in  the  moral.  But' every  thing  does  not  sJiow  in  like 
manner^  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  conformably  to  our  ideas  of 
those  attributes  in  either.  The  theist  (deist)  acknowledges  whatever 
God  has  done  to  be  just 'and  good  in  itself,  though  it  does  not  appear 
such  in  every  instance  conformably  to  his  ideas  of  justice  atHd 
goodness.  He  (the  deist)  imputes  the  difference  to  the  defect  of  hia 
ideas,  and  not  to  any  defect  of  the  divine  attributes,"  &c. — Itord 
JBolingbroke,  v.  3^1. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  glaring  inconsistency  between  the  prin- 
ciples that  Lord  Bblingbroke  lays  down  for  correct  reasoning,  and 
liis  manner  of  determining  in  defiance  of  them,  how  greatly  must  any 
one  be  astonished  when  he  reads  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  evil, 
as  compared  with  the  malicious  prerjudice  that  dictated  what  he 
has  said  concerning  "the  God  of  Moses,"  &c.  as  quoted  on  the 
preceding  page. 

"  True  it  is,"  says  Lord'  Bolingbroke,  ( Works  v.  403,  404,)  "  that 
men  are  sometimes  involved  in  general  calamities  which  they  can 
neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  such  as  inundations,  earthquakes,  pesti- 
lences, and  the  entire  devastations  of  kingdoms  or  provinces  by  savage 
amd  barbarous  people,  like  the  Huns  of  old,  or  the  Spaniards  in  later 
ages.  But  these  calamities  are  rare.  They  may  be  considered  aa 
chastisements,  for  chastisements  are  reasonable  when  there  are  any  to  be 
amended  by  partaking  of  them  or  by  being  at  'least  spectators  of  them. 
They  may  be  considered  as  the  mere  effects,  natural,  though  con- 
tingent of  matter  and  motion  in  a  material  system,  put  into  motion 
under  certain  general  laws.  If  they  are  seen  in  the  first  light,  (i.  e. 
of  chastisements,)  they  should  teach  mankind  to  adore  and  to  fear 
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that  providence  which  gorenu  the  tcorid  byparHcmlar^  at  wM  at 
genertd  di^petuations.  If  they  are  seen  in  the  secondy  (L  e.  as  men 
effects,  &c.)  tkey  should  suggest  some  other  reflections  which  are 
not  without  their  utility  neither." 

<'  Cotta,*  who  exercises  greater  injustice  towards  Gt>d"  (Boling- 
broke,  v.  438,)  ''  than  any  of  the  tyrants  he  quotes  did  towards  meiii 
is  much  scandalized  that  those  two  eyes  of  the  Mediterranean  coast* 
Corinth  and  Carthage,  were  put  out,  dec.  Bui  how  did  he  know 
that  Mummius  and  ScipiOp  (the  Roman  generals  by  whom  these 
cities  were  destroyed,)  were  not  instruments  of  the  justice  of  Pro- 
vidence, as  well  as  of  Roman  policy  andpassion.  The  worst  meoy 
and  the  Romans  were  noiie  of  the  best,  are  employed  to  punish  the 
worst.  None  so  fitted  for  the  task.  .  They  are  the  ihstnunents,  and 
in  their  turns  the  examples  of  divine  justice.  The  wealth,  the 
splendor,  the  magnificence  of  Corinth  were  great,  but  Corinth  was 
a  sink  of  iniquity.  Carthage  was  a  great  and  powerfal  state,  hut 
the  Carthagenians  were  a  faithless,  factious,  and  cruel  people. 
Might  not  these  he  the  remote  and  true  causes  (i.  e.  for  the  judgment 
of  God  upon  them)  whatever  the  immediate  and  apparent  were 
of  their  destruction." 

Now,  since  Lord  Bolingbroke .  has  thus  distinctly  justified  d^a 
moral  punishments  of  his  Grod'  of  Nature  in  the  two  preceding 
instances,  he  must  be  condemned  as  a  most  prejudiced  and  malicious 
writer,  when  he  impugns  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  for  an  ex- 
hibition of  similar  judgments.  For  it  is  impossible  for  cases  to  be 
more  exactly  parallel,  than  those  admitted  by  himself  in  the  facts 
of  the  destruction  of  Corinth  and  Carthage,  and  those  related  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Jews,  or  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Amalckite8,t  to  which  Jie  and  othl&r  deists  object 

*  Cotta  is  iho  person  in  Cicero's  treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the  Groda,  who  repre- 
sented the  Academics,  and  who  dispotfed  the  ai^gfiynents  advanc<5d  by  the  Stoics, 
the  Natural  Theologians  of  that  day,  to  prove  the  providence  of  the  gods  of  Graeos 
and  Rome.  The  extract  wo  made  from  Cicero'a  treatise  at  page  76  is  the  oom- 
mencement  of  this  very  discourse  that  excited  Lord  Bolingbroke's  displeasore. 

t  The  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  Jews  is  explicitly  stated  by  Moses 
to  have  been  on  account  of  thek  wiekedne$$.  Thus  in  Dcut.  ix.  4, 6,  Moses  expressly 
declares  that  Jehovah  did  not  assist  the  Jews  on  account  of  any  merit  in  them^  '<  M 
for  the  wickedne»»  qf  thett  nationt,  Jehovah  doth  d^ve  them  out  btfore  thee." 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  this  judgment  was  effected,  it  no  more  impeaches  the 
attributes  of  Jehovah*  than  his  having*  destroyed  the  wicked  antedeluvians  by  the 
deluge,  or  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire  and  earthquake. 
And  in  furtlicr  illustration  of  the  equal  measure  of  Jehovah's  judgments,  he  in  like 
manner  punished  the  Jews  through  the  swords  of  the  heathens,  whom  he  from  time 
to  time  permitted  to  chastise  them.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  for  ezteot 
of  calamity  and  suifcring  lb.  without  parallel  in  the  history  Of  the  world.    Seine  oi 
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ag  being  utterly  derogatory  to  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Deity. 
Now,  by  "what  rule  of  logic  or  propriety,  can  the  one  be  justified^ 
and  the  other  condemned,  and  yet,  we  not  only  see  this  eminent 
individual  has  done  this,  but  the  infidel  writers  of  our  day  continue 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  glaring  violation  of  all  correct  reasoning. 
The  consummation  of  absurd  proceeding  is  further  evinced  accord- 
ing to  their  own  doctrine,  which  asserts  that  we  cannot  perceive 
what  Crod's  attributes  are.  ^  ' 

The  inferences  deducible  from  our  preceding  investigation  as 
bearing  upon  the  objections  made  by  the  deists  against  the  Scrip- 
tune  writings,  are  so  direct  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  more  than 
enumerate  them. 

In  the  Jvntjlacfi^  all  human  notions  concerning  right  and  wrong, 
justice  or  injustice,  involve  no  absolute  or  universal  essentiality  of 
character.  They  are  simply  special  views  of  relations  pertaining 
to  peculiarities  of  conditions,  or  of  the  positions  in  wiiich  intelligent 
creatures  have  been  placed  towards  each  other  by  their  Creator. 
On  this  subject  however,  as  we  can  make  no  abstraction  more 
comprehensive  than  the  term  philanthropy,  it  is  preposterous  to 
make  any  application  of  it  to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  whether  as 
regards  his  works,  or  the  purport  of  any  revelation  asserted  to  have 
been  mi^ie  by  him. 

Lt  the  second  place,  if  the  Creator  of  all  things  has  made  certain 
classes  of  animals  so  superior  to  other  animals,  that  the  former  live 
by  preying  upon  the  lattery  if  God  has  made  mankind  sa  superior 
to  the  animals^  that  we  wholly  use  them  for  purposes  of  our  own 
oonvenience  or  gratification,  irrespective  of  any  other  considera- 
tion ;  -by  parity  of  igdasoning  God  could,  without  atiy  impeachment 
o£  his  justice,  have  assigned  mankind  a  condition  of  being,  where 
their  interests  or  welfare  would  have  been  wholly  subordinate  to 
those  of  an  angelic  race  of  cfea^ifes.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
follows  conclusively,  that  the  mere  statement  of  the  Scripture 
writings,  that  Jehovah  has  manifested  any  amount  of  partiality,  be 
it  what  it  may,  towards  Jews  or  Christians  over  their  fellow  men, 

the  deists  have  asserted  that  tho  extermination  of  the  Cannanites  and  Amalekitct 
were  not  special  punishments  from  \he  command  of  Jehovah,  but  that  the  Jews 
were  authorized  by  him  {Dtul.  xx.  iK)  to  treat  every  other  nation  in  like  manner. 
This  malicious  perversion  of  a  text  of  Scripture,  will  be  distinctly  exposed  by 
simply  readin^f  the  chapter  from  the  10th  to  15th  verses  inclusive. 

The  Jews,  so  far  from  carrying^  on  wars  of  extermination  against  other 
enemies,  appear  to  have  obtained  among  thenr  the  character  of  being  humane ; 
thus  Ben-hadad  dbqcrved,  (1  iPtngt,  xx.  31,)  ■**  behold  now  we  have  heard  that  the 
kings  of  the  boose  of  Israel  are  mtrc^fnl.kingi,  let  us  therefore,"  &e. 
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implies  no  proceeding  on  his  part  that  is  any  wise  anomalouB  to  his 
distinctly  recognized  mode  of  proceeding  in  other  particulars. 
Hence  the  objection  of  the  deists  to  the  Scriptures  on  that  ground, 
is  an  unjustifiable  assumption  which  is  expressly  refuted  by  sensi- 
ble exhibitions  of  th6  divine  proceeding  of  the  Grod  of  nature. 

Whether  the  Scriptures  are  true  in  the  statements  they  have 
made  is  another  matter,  but  in  whatever  manner  that  question  .is  to 
be  determined,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  circumstance  that  they 
represent  Jehovah  to  have  manifested  an  express  pardality  towards 
Jews  or  Christians  over  other  nations  or  people.  Our  arguments 
have  sufficiently  shewn  that  as  sovereign  of  a  universe,  that  he  has 
called  into  existence  from  nothing,  Jehovah  has  the  most  absolute 
right  to  place  the  creatures  he  has  made,  whether  as  nations  or  in- 
dividuab,  in  any  position  towards  each  other  that  .he  may  see  fit* 
and  no  one  in  the  possession  of  his  senses  can  undertake  to  arraign 
either  his  wisdom  or  justice,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  may 
have  been  pleased  to  exercise  his  omnipotent  attributes. 

We  have  thus,  we  apprehend,  sufficiently  established  the  posi- 
tion assumed  in  our  argument  with  the  deists  at  page  31,  w^here  we 
maintained  they  could  under  no  color  of  rationality  undertake  to 
impeach  the  Scriptures  as  an  asserted  revdation  from  the  Creator 
of  all  things :  for  if  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Grod  be  altogether 
incomprehensible  or  unfathomable,  how  can  any  sane  person  pre- 
tend to  say,  whether  the  scheme  of  revelation  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  consistent  or  inconsistent -.with  &  nature  both  un- 
known and   incomprehensible.* 

We  do  not,  however,  make  the  least  claim  that  because  God-  is 
in  his  nature  incomprehensible,  that  the  Scripture  exhibitions  of  his 
providential  acts  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  true,  because  no 
one  can  show  them  to  be  false.  Such  is  not  our  argument  in  the 
least  degree ;  all  w&  contend  for,  is  that  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
Jehovah,  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures>  shall  be  considered  as  inscru- 
table as  the  Crod  of  nature  has  been  shewn  to  be  in  all  our  previous 
discourse.  Place  them  precisely  in  .the  same  incomprehensible 
condition  of  being  as  regards  their  attributes  and  ultimate  purposes, 
and  we  are  satisfied. 

But  this  God  of  whom  we  cannot  discern  any  other  sensible 
attributes  than  those  of  infinite  intelligence  and  power,  the  biblical 
writers  assert  has  made  certain  revelations  of  himself  to  mankind, 
and  confirmed  these  particulars  to  them  by  the  exhibition  of  miracu- 
lous power,  or  such  acts  as  Deity  could  alone  perform.  Now 
surely  God  eould  reveal  himself  in  this  manner  if  he  pleased.    On 
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this  point  there  can  be  no  dispute.  The  only  question  is,  did  God 
do  as  he  is  represented  to  have  done  in  the  Scriptures  1  On  this 
question  we  are  at  issue  with  the  deistd,  and  on  this  alone,  and 
surely  nothing  can  be  plainer,  after  our  preceding  exhibition,  than 
that  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  the  revelations  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  depends  alone  upon  the  credibility  of  those  persons  who 
wrote  or  promulgated  the  Scripture  volume. 


THIRD  PRELIMINARY  DISQUISITION. 


\ 


CORRECTION    OF    THE   VALUE    OF     CERTAIN    ARGUMENTS    COMMONLT 
EMPLOYED    IN   VINDICATING   THE    SCRIPTURE   WRITINGS. 

From  the  tenor  of  my  preceding  investigations,  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  candid  reader,  that  I  have  shewn  die  impossibility  of 
ascertaining  the  fact  whether  the  Scriptures  are  true  records  of 
Jehovah's  revelations,  in  any  other  mode  than  by  ascertaining  the 
credibility  of  those  persons  who  have  written  the  volume  of  Scrip- 
tures. 

Hitherto  I  have  sustained  this  point  only  against  sceptics  and 
deists,  but  that  the  Scriptures  are  only  credible  in  the  circutnstance 
that  the  characters  of  their  writers  or  promulgators  are  of  such 
unimpeachable  integrity,  that  we  may  fully  rely  upon  .the  state- 
ments they  have  made,  is  a  truth  which*  is  not  distinctly  apprecia- 
ted by  the  majority  of  christians.  Indeed  I  have  never  seen  an 
argument  in  defence  of  the  Scriptures  based  on  such  a  proposition. 
Yet,  that  it  is  the  only  true  principle  upo^  which,  a  vindication  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Scripture  writings  can  be  made,  ought  to 
be  abundantly  clear  to  all  who  have  regarded  our  previous  dis- 
course in  its  bearing  on  that  subject. 

As  it  is  of  great  infportance,  that  the  christian  world  should  com- 
prehend the  true  mode  by  w^hich  the  Scripture  writings  are  to  be 
vindicated,  whether  to  the  assurance  of  their  own  faith,  or  as  con- 
tending against  the  objections  of  deists  or  sceptics,  I  shall  now 
lay  before  them  the  radical  defects  of  th^  arguments  ordinarily 
employed  by  the  christian  defenders  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Scripture  writings.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  this  should  be 
done,  that  men  may  be  enabled,  not  only  to  perceive  where  the 
great  strength  of  the  vindication  lies,  but  in  also  discerning  how  the 
common  arguments  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  should  be 
brought  forward,  as  confirming  the  fundamental  argument  upon 
which  the  vindication  is  constructed. 
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Of  the  various  arguments  by  which  Christianity  is  commonly  vin- 
dicated y  none  is  more  prominent  than  the  assumption  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  the  Scriptures  could  have  been  forged  and  imposed  on  the  Jews 
or  first  christians ;  for  as  they,  contain  so  many  remarkable  histories 
and  statements,  which  have  been  from  all  time  universally  accredi- 
ted by  them,  so  it  is  supposed  to  be  impossible  there  could  have 
ever  been  a  time  when  they  were  ignorant  of  such  occurrences. 
Therefore,  such  reasoners  say,  to  suppose  the  Scriptures  were  a  for- 
gery which  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  at  a 
time  when  they  were  entirely  ignorant^of  such  statements,  is  absurd ; 
for  the  people  would  naturally  say,  how  is  this  1  This  is  the  first 
time  we  have  ever  heard  of  such  things.  But  instead  of  making 
such  observations,  we  know  the  Jews  and  early  Christians  never 
had  any  doubt  on  these  matters,  and  therefore,  it  is  incredible  the 
Scriptures  can  be  a  forgery.  , 

But  this  manner  of  reasoning  is  altogether  deficient  as  argument 
for  the  conviction  of  doubt  or  incredulity ;  for  it  is  notorious  from 
the  religious  defections  of  the  Jews,  that  the  nation  at  large  exer- 
cised but  little  belief,  at  titnes,  in  the  system  under  which  they 
were  placed  by  Moses;  and  hence,  they  neither  regarded  nor  con- 
cerned themselves  with  what  might  be  written  in  their  sacred  books. 
At  timesy  so  entirely  had  they  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  Jeho- 
vah, that  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he  alone  knew  those  who 
had  abstained  from  the  worship  of  Baal;  for  the  prophet  Elijah 
declared  that  he  knew  of  none.  And  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  we  learn  the  apparently  astotuiding  fact,  that  in  the  days 
of  king  Joffiah,'both  he  and  the  high-priest  were  so  positively  igno- 
rant  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  books,  that  they  did  not  know  what 
was  contained  in  the  law  of  Moses.  (2  Ckran.  xxxiv.  1*4 — 19.) 
Hence  the  monarch  tore  his  garments  as  expressive  of  his  sorrow 
that  both  he  and  his.pet>ple  had  so  much  traasgressed  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  .    - 

Many  persons  to  get  over  the  embarrassment  attending  this  fact, 
have  supposed  that  the  book  found  by  the  high-priest  was  the  auto- 
graph of  Moses,  which  is  very  possible ;  but  admitting  this  to  be 
ihe  case,  the  supposition  wiU  not  remove  the  objection  in  the  sight 
of  the  scepdc;  for  if  copies  of  the  law  were  common  among  the 
Jews,  the  reading  of  Moses's  autograph  could  have  conveyed  no 
information  that  they  had  not  in  the  copies.  But  it  is  evident  that 
by  reading  this  book,  king  Josiah,  though  then  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  after  a  religious  education  and  life,  received  information  of 
which  he  had  been  previously  ignorant 
15  v.l 
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I  apprehend  we  shall  be  able  to  ftdly  explain  this  matter  here- 
after; it  will  however,  previously  require  that  the  general  histoiy 
and  institutions  of  the  Jewish  people  shall  be  00  distinctly  Tindi- 
catcd  in  their  integrity,  that  the  existence  of  anomalouB  circum- 
stances can  be  admitted  to  have  taken  place,  without  necessarily 
impugning  the  whole  system. 

Another  argument,  as  it  is  called,  in  favor  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
deduced  from  the  exhibition  of  fragments  of  extracts  made  fitnn 
ancient  Pagan  writers,  that  accord  more  or  less  directly  ^th  cer- 
tain historic  matters  related  in  the  Bible.  Now  the  historic  naitar 
tive  of  the  Scripture  divested  of  its  peculiar  theological  connecdonSi 
I  presume  no  intellectual  sceptic  would  care  to  admit,  for  his  scru- 
ples do  not  regard  such  particulars,  but  the  fact,  did  God  act,  did 
God  reveal  himself  as  is  related  in  the  Bible  1 

Indeed  Lord  Bolingbroke,  a  professed  deist,  recognizes  distinctly 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  historic  truth  in  the  Scripture  narrar 
tions.* 

By  these  observations  I  do  not  undervalue  in  the  least  degree, 
any  of  those  literary  labors  on  pagan  antiquity  that  tend  to  confirm 
any  Scripture  relation.  All  I  contend  is,  that  such  illustrations, 
though  they  are  valuable  as  confirmationt  of  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
ture relations,  they  are  not  argument  to  convince  the  incredulous 
that  the  Scriptures  are  of  divine  authority.  It  is  only  by  appreciar 
ting  the  true  value  or  importance  of  every  position  bearing  on  this 
subject,  that  we  shall  be  enabled'  to  apply  our  strength  in  the  right 
place. 

I  also  consider  that  the  argument  ordinarily  based  upon  the 
miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures  as  proving  their  divine  origin,  is 
wholly  insufficient ;  for  before  any  one'  can  admit  the  value  of  mira- 
culous testimony,  he  must  be  first  convinced  that  the  miracles 
actually  were  performed,  and  that  they  are  neither  forgeries,  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  natural  events,  nor  dexterous  exhibitions  of 
priestly  contrivance.     But  in  what  manner  is  ther  sceptic  to  be  con- 

*  *'  I  am  willing  to  suppoee  that  theie  impure  cbanneU  are  pare,  (i.  e.  figjp- 
tiao,  PboeniciaD,  Chaldean»  Indian,  and  Greek  traditions  and  hiatoriee,  aooh  as 
they  are  extracted  by  the  defenders  of  the  Bible,)  and  that  they  have  conveyed 
these  anecdotes  down  to  us  just  as  they  stood  in  the  ancient  books  from  which  ^ey 
are  said  to  be  taken.  What  will  this  concession  prove?  That  there  were  varioaf 
traditions  in  a  most  remote  antiquity  concerning  the  creation,  the  flood,  and  iha 
destruction  of  Sodom ;  about  Abraham  and  other  patriarchs,  about  David  and  oQmt 
kinp[S  of  the  Jews.  It  will  show  (i.  e.  this  concession)  that  the  Phomiciana,  the 
Elgyptians,  the  Israelites,  and  probably  every  one  of  the  eastern  nations,  had  their 
systems  of  traditions,  whereof  that  of  the  Old  Testament  alone  is  come  down  lo  as 
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vinced  Uiat  Uie  miracles  related  in  the  Bible  did  actually  occur, 
unimpeachable  by  the  preceding  suspicions.  All  reference  to  the 
steady,  imwavering  belief  of  the  Jews,  or  of  the  early  christians  to 
the  truth  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  is  an  argument  of  no  force 
whatever  in  such  a  case ;  for  not  only  have  we  just  shown  that  such 
an  inference  cannot  be  sustained,  but  it  must  be  evident  that  if  it 
could,  it  would  justify  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  transactions  of 
the  Hindoo  Mythology,  which  are  contained  in  books,  probably  of 
equal  antiquity  with  those  ascribed  to  Moses. 

It  seems  to  me  there  prevails  among  the  Christian  world  such 
erroneous  views  of  the  value  of  the  miracles  related  in  the  Bible, 
that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  no  little  consequence  to  exhibit  them 
aright; 

It  would  be: a  waste  of  time  to  define  what  a  miracle  is,  every 
one  understands  their  nature  without  any  explanation  from  us. 
But  concerning  their  value  as  testimony  men  fall  into  the  greatest 
mistakes,  unless  they  are  careful  to  distinguish  them  in  timet  as 
being  present  or  past,  as  being  seen  by  ourselves  or  as  being 
related  by  others. 

If  a  man  professes  to  be  a  messenger  from  God,  as  communica- 
ting some  religious  command  or  doctrine,  he  ought  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  statement,  by  the  exhibition  of  some  credential  from 
that  God  by  whom  he  asserti  he  has  been  sept.  If  such  a  person 
exhibits  any  display  of  supernatural  power  or  intelligence,  which 
.is  unimpeachable  on  the  score  of  artRd  dexterity,  or  delusion,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  reasonable  man,  actually  seeing  and  judging  of 
the  miracle,  shall  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the.  authority  or  commis- 
sion of  the  messenger. 

But  the  case  is  entirely  different  with  those  persons  who  have 
not  witnessed  the  miracle  themselves.  They  can  only  believe  the 
fact  of  its  having  occurred,  by  the  full  reliance  they  place  upon  the 
credibility  of  those  who  actually  witnessed  the  miracle,  and  who 
have  reported  the  circumstance. 

Miracles  then,  as  witnessed  in  their  fulfilment,  are  overwhelming 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  or  injunction  implicated  with 

entire.  The  eame  names  and  many  circnmstances  of  the  game  events  must  of 
cotme  bare  been  mentioned  in  all.  0ut  auch  a  conformity  proves  nothing.  As 
they  a^^reed  in  some,  they  might  diifcr  in  other  particulars,  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
those  that  are  lost  mig-ht  be  repugnant  to  one  another,  and  to  that  of  the  Jews. 
Abraham  was  a  name  famous  in  all  of  them.  Isaac  was  known  to  the  Arabians  as 
well  as  Ishmael,  and  Ishmael  to  the  Jews  as  well  as  Isaac;  but  they  tell  very  dif- 
ferent stories  about  the  legitimacy,  and  rank,  and  favor  with  God  of  the  two 
brothers,"  Kc— I.enfBoltiigfcno*e,v.  322. 
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that  exhibition  of  supernatural  power,  and  which  no  sane  man 
could  undertake  to  reject.* 

But  the  degree  of  authority  we  are  to  concede  to  the  historic 
relation  of  miracles  that  took  place  in  past  time,  is  a  matter  entirely 
different.  The  question  is,  not  as  to  the  mere  possibility  of  mira- 
cles, but  the  credibility,  capacity,  and  duinterestedneM,  of  the 
narrator. 

But  to  avoid  any  ambiguity  by  attempting  to  speak  generally  on 
this  subject,  let  us  at  once  ceme  to  the  point  of  interest,  to  untj  the 
Scripture  miracles.  In  what  manner  can  miracles,  accomplished 
some  thousand  years  ago  according  to  the  Scriptures,  be  used  to 
confirm  the.  truth  of  that  religious  system  taught  in  the  Scriptures? 

If  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans,  &c.  had  left  us  expli- 
cit testimony  concerning  the  miraculous  events  of  Jewish  histoiy» 
no  one  would  be  justified  in  rejecting  such  testimony,  but  as  we 
have  no  such  statements  from  those  nations,  it  must  be  evident  we 
would  never  have  heard  of  the  miracles  but  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  recorded  in  the  Scripture.  If  they  had  not  been 
recorded  there,  we  should  be  as  absolutely  ignorant  of  them  as  if 
they  had  never  taken  place.  Consequently,  the  credit  we  may 
give  to  any  miraculous  event  related  in  the  Scripture,  depends 
wholly  upon  the  credibility  of  the  writers  of  the  Scripture^  for  it 
is  through  their  statements  only  that  we  are  informed  that  the 
miracle  occurred. 

Before  we.  can  use  the  authority  of  the  miracle,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  establish  the  absolute  credibility  of  the  relator,  and  if 
this  be  done  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  we  then  may  consistently 

*Ab  the  deists  sometimes  base  an  objection  on  this  matter  that  is  extremely 
perplexing  to  christians  unused  to  the  subtiltics  of  sophistical  cavilersy  it  may  be 
important  to  apprise  them,  that  deists  and  sceptics  have  in  some  instances  advanced 
the  opinion,  that  an  undoubted  nUraele  proves  nothing  beyond  the  ability  of  the  ia- 
dividual  to  perform  it;  and  hence,.for  aught  we  know,  the  supernatural  power 
thus  displayed,  may  be  from  the  agency  of  an  evil  being  or  spirit  for  the  purpose 
of  misleading  mankind  to  their  injury  or  destruction.  This  view  of  miracles  has 
been  justified  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Paley's 
Natural  Theology,  sec.  3d,  and  who  there  asserts  that  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  determine  whether  a  miracle  is  from  God  or  not,  is  by  our  eBtimating  the 
morality  of  the  doctrine  connected  with  the  miraculous  exhibition. 

Instead  of  undertaking  to  prove  the  negative  to  such  an  absurd  position  as  tUi, 
as  is  ordinarily  done  by  an  unreflecting  christian,  he  ought  to  require  the  penon 
advancing  such  opinion,  to  prove  fir$t,  that  there  are  evil  spirits  who  feel  mali- 
ciously disposed  to  injure  mankind ;  and  teeondly,  that  these  evil  spirits  have  the 
power  to  perform  miracles.  Unless  the  sceptic  can  prove  these  two  fiscts,  his 
remark  on  the  subject  is  the  most  absurd  observation  that  can  be  made.  If  any 
one  can  delude  himself  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  condition  of  things  with- 
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affirm  that  the  miracle  did  actually  occur  as  related.  But  what 
do  we  g^in  by  such  a  procedure  towards  vindicating  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures.  In  my  view,  we  have  gained  no  weight 
of  argument  whatever,  for  if  wc  have  been  able  to  establish  the 
credibility  of  the  biblical  writers  to  that  degree,  that  we  can  believe 
am ,  their  authority  the  miracle  took  place,  we  surely  may  at  once 
believe  on  the  score  of  that  credibility  the  doctrines  that  are  an- 
nounced to  us,  for  it  was  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  or 
system,  that  the  miracle  itself  was  originally  exhibited. 

Since  the  relation  of  a  past  miracle  can  have  no  argument  or 
demonstration  of  its  truth  embodied  in  itself,  but  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  veracity  of  the  relator,  it  is  plain  they  cannot 
in  themselves  be  brought  forward  as  matters  of  proof  to  us  of 
the  present  day.  Their  whole  force,  as  divine  evidence,  appears  to 
have  been  exhausted  upon  the  eye-witnesses,  and  they  have  come 
down  to  us  simply  as  matters  of  historic  statement,  which  we 
should  only  be  required  to  vindicate  from  any  fraudulent  imputa- 
tion as  being  the  contrivance  of  knavish  impostors.* 

In  thus  assigning  what  I  think  the  actual  value  of  miracles,  let 
no  one  suppose  that  I  am  of  that  semi-ohristian  school,  which  under 
the  plea  of  rationality,  undertakes  to  do  away  every  thing  that 
implies  the  divine  agency  of  God,  and  thus  make  the  miracles  of 
the  Scripture  mere  matters  of  natural  occurrence,  which  men  in 
their  simplicity  and  love  of  the  marvelous,  have  magnified  into 

out  any  proof,  he  certainly  cannot  delude  himaclf  so  &r  as  to  suppose  that  other 
persons  arc  to  prove  the  negative  to  his  baseless  Auppoeition;  and  still  less  to  sup- 
pose that  if  a  christian  thoug^htlessly  undertakes  to  confute  it,  that  his  failure 
la  to  be  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  objection  against  Christianity. 

But  we  have  a  full  illustration  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  Lord  Brougham's  idea  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  character  of  undoubted  miracles  is  to  be  tested,  in  the  re- 
jection of  JesQs  Christ  by  the  Jews.  He  performed  many  miracles,  in  connection 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  most  admirable  system  of  morality  the  world  has 
ever  heard  of,  even  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  deists  themselves.  Yet  the 
Jews  did  reject  his  miracles,  and  ascribed  them  to  Belzcbub,  t.  e.  like  Lord 
Brougham,  they  decided  upon  them  by  their  own  views  of  what  was  right  and 
C'Onibrmable  to  the  appointments  of  God.  If  the  /ews  could  make  so  great  a  mis- 
take, how  are  other  men  to  avoid  a  similar  miigudgmcnt.  Our  Saviour's  view 
of  the  subject  of  miracles,  {Jokn  xv.  24.)  I  apprehend,  is  more  reasonable  than  thai 
of  Lord  Brougham. 

*  There  is  one  miracle,  however,  related  in  the  Scripture,  that  I  apprehend  is 
fipee  from  any  objection  if  used  as  an  argument.  I  presume  no  deist  can  depre- 
ciate the  miractilous  occurrence  at  Mcribah,  where  Moses  and  Aaron,  in«tfy<l  of 
obtaining  honor  or  reverence  by  the  exercise  of  supernatural  power,  are  stated  to 
have  brought  down  upon  themselves  punishment  from  Jehovah.  To  facilitate  the 
deists  in  examining  into  this  circumstance,  I  refer  them  to  Num.  xx.  7  to  12, 24; 
l>eut.  iii.  24  to  27. 
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miraculous  interpositions.  I  hold  no  such  notion^  but  receive  the 
biblical  relation  of  miraculous  transactions  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty or  hesitation,  so  far  as  concerns  the  divine  agency  ui  ipaking 
such  exhibitions:  nevertheless,  I  receive  them  not  as  matters  of 
religious  faith,  but  as  being  historic  statements*  essendally  con- 
nected with  the  consistency  of  Scripture  narration,  and  ns  insepa- 
rable from  it  as  the  relation  of  ordinary  and  natural  occurrences 
in  Jewish  history. 

And  as  matters  of  historic  relation,  it  is  just  as  possible  that  the 
miraculous  transactions  recorded  in  the  Bible  may  be  incorrectly 
stated  as  any  other  historic  relation,  and  if  sufficient  argument  is 
produced  to  justify  the  belief  that  any  particular  miracle  of  the 
Scripture  is  incorrectly  related,  or  that  it  be  an  interpolation,  it 
would  cost  me  no  more  moral  exertion  to  correct  or  cancel  the 
biblical  statement,  than  it  would  to  correct  or  cancel  any  mere  lus- 
torical  relation  in  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah  or  IsraeL 
Such  correction  could  not  weaken  my  belief  in  the  doctrines  taught 
in  the  Scripture  in  the  least  degree,  since  I  hold  them  true  from 
arguments  wholly  independent  of  the  accuracy  with  which  miracu- 
lous transactions  may  be  stated.* 

Neither  is  the  excellent  morality  taught  in  the  Scriptures  a  proof 
of  their  divine  original.  As  exhibiting  the  best  and  most  perfect 
scheme  of  morals  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  But  this  will  not  establish  the  claim  of  the  Scripture 
to  be  of  divine  origin,  as  must  be  evident  from  the  alternative  con- 
sequence. Suppose  mankind  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Scrip- 
ture writings,  would  they  then  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
best  moral  system  with  which  they  were  then  acquainted  "was  from 
divine  institution?  If  such  a  conclusion  would  be  fallacious,  it 
may  also  be  the  case  with  the  moral  system  advocated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  real  force  of  the  argument  constructed  on  the  excellent 
morality  of  the  Scripture  is  this,  that  as  they  inculcate  as  far  as 
we  can  perceive  a  most  perfect  and  admirable  system  of  morality^ 
this  feature  is  confirmatory  of  its  claim  to  be  considered  of  divine 
revelation,  but  the  excellency  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  establish 
the  fact  that  it  is  of  divine  appointment. 

*  It  is  by  no  means  incredible  thai  some  of  the  miracles  related  in  tbe  Bibia 
have  been  interpolated  in  Uie  text  from  Apocryphal  books.  The  miracle  of  the 
sun  and  moon  standing  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  has  been  considered  Terj 
obnoxious  to  such  a  suspicion,  without  noticing*  other  instanci'S. 
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Neither  can  we  consider  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Scriptures, 
generally  speaking,  furnish  sufficient  evidence  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  the  unbelief  of  deists  or  incredulity  of  sceptics.  Their 
chief  and  important  use  is  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  faith  of 
believers.  Thus,  for  the  most  part,  the  prophecies  are  delivered  in 
the  indirect  language  of  metaphors  and  symbolic  representations, 
which  in  order  to  comprehend,  it  is  necessary  tlie  reader  should  be 
well  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  writings,  which  is 
never  the  case  with  an  incredulous  or  sceptical  person.* 

I  shall  therefore,  in  this  essay,  make  no  use  of  arguments  derived 
from  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  as  addressed  to  the  sceptical  rea- 
der, until  I  have  established  such  a  foundation  for  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  writings,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  shall  then 
be  didcemed  to  be  an  evident  seal  of  their  inspired  origin  on  the 
part  of  that  Being  who  can  alone  know  the  events  of  futurity. 

The  extraordinary  triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathenism  is 
not  proof  of  its  divine  origin  as  urged  by  many  persons.  Mahom- 
med  began  his  career  with  ten  proselytes,  and  without  pretending 
to  perform  miracles,  yet  in  twenty  years  his  followers  amounted  to 
150,000.  His  empire  which  has  lasted  nearly  twelve  centuries, 
now  covers  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth  and  comprehends  a  greater 
number  of  disciples  than  Christianity. 

Having  now  exhibited  and  analysed  every  mode  of  reasoning  as 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  that  interferes  with  a  strictly  rational  investiga- 

*  Hie  best  views  on  the  general  nature  and  object  of  the  Scripture  prophecies 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  are  the  discourses  of  Bishop  Sherlock  on  that  subject. 

The  object  of  the  Scripture  prophecies,  according  to  him,  is  evidently  contem- 
plated to  '*  sustain  the  faith  of  devout  persons/'  It  is  the  annunciation  to  them  at 
diflferent  periods  of  time,  that  Jehovah  rules  and  will  maintain  his  sovereignty  in 
the  aflkirs  of  this  world,  however  discouraging  the  prospect  may  be  at  times  to 
pious  or  religious  persons  while  undergoing  the  discipline  of  this  probationary 
life.  Bfankind  are  to  be  perfected  through  their  own  voluntary  agencies  in 
accompUshing  personal  holineM,  under  all  the  phenomena  of  our  present  condi- 
tion ;  and  hence,  though  Jehovah  could  not  without  destroying  the  probationary 
condition  of  individuals,  g^ve  direct  assurance  to  them  in  all  cases  of  perplexity 
and  difficulty,  he  can  do  so  through  the  medium  of  prophetic  intimations,  which 
in  cM^er  that  the  consolation  or  encouragement  given  may  be  received,  require  a 
special  investigation  of  the  subject  and  the  exercise  of  a  more  spiritual  comprehen- 
sion of  the  revealed  purposes  of  the  Almighty.  That  this  is  the  true  end  of  the 
Scripture  prophecies  i  apprehend  is  a  clear  inference ;  for  unless  so,  why  should 
the  prophecies  in  so  many  instances  be  so  darkly  intimated,  so  obscurely  expressed. 
Certainly  God  could  as  easily  have  communicated  future  events  in  clear  terms,  as 
lo  intimate  them  through  shadowy  exhibitions  or  darkly  expressed  words.  That 
he  has  not  done  so,  seems  to  be,  that  prophecy  is  intehded  not  to  overpower  incre- 
dulity, bat  sustain  an  established  fiuth,  by  increasing  the  reasons  for  reliance  or 
confidence  in  his  power  and  providence 
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tion  concerning  the  claim  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  considered  a  tnie 
record  of  the  revelationB  that  Jehovah  has  made  to  mankind*  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  shew,  that  the  only  mode  we  can  pnrsne  in 
order  to  obtain  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject,  is  in  fally  appre- 
ciating the  credibility  to  which  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  are 
entitled. 


FOURTH  PRELIMINARY  DISQUISITION. 


■^>^>»^»^>^»^»^>^>^>^>^»^ 


INTBSTIOATION  CONCERNING  THE  MEANS  BT  WHICH  WE  MAY  PRO- 
PERLY ESTIMATE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  CREDIBILITY  DUE  TO  HUMAN 
TESTIMONY. 

Previous  to  exhibiting  the  various  arguments  that  shall  establish 
the  credibility  of  the  biblical  writers,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
lay  down  some  general  principles  concerning  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  their  statements. 
This  subject  was  announced  in  our  introductory  discourse,  at  page 
36,  as  constituting  the  fourth  test  which  it  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  understand,  before  we  could  proceed  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  the  Scripture  writings. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  whereby  we  can 
positively  determine  the  credibility  of  a  witness  or  writer,  yet  the 
ascertaining  their  true  character  is  by  no  means  impossible  if  wo 
properly  study  their  history,  their  interests,  and  the  means  they 
employ  to  accomplish  their  various  purposes.  In  the  complicated 
events  and  transactions  of  human  life,  it  is  extremely  difHcult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  men  to  conceal  altogether  tlicir  real  motives. 
The  page  of  universal  history  has  enlightened  us  so  much  concern- 
ing the  constitution  of  human  nature,  that  we  can  seldom  be  at  any 
loss  in  discerning  the  true  character  of  individuals  when  any  con- 
tinuous relation  may  be  procured  of  their  history. 

The  general  principles  by  which  we  must  be  guided  in  forming 
our  opinions  concerning  the  value  of  human  testimony,  and  the 
credibility  to  which  it  is  entitled,  must  be  estimated  by  our  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  whether  according  to  our  own  experience, 
or  by  the  study  of  the  paist  history  of  mankind. 

This  principle  has  been  laid  down  so  clearly  by  Hume,  that  I 
shall  use  his  authority  by  the  following  extract:  (Essay  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  sec.  8.) 

**  It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity 
among  the  actions  of  men  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that  human 
16  v.l 
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zazrzn  r^Tsnlzjt  sdZ  X2^  sane  ==.  ici  priaeipues  uii  cypermdona.     Tlie 
§\=x  zi'-.CT'^  iI-ariT}  prctiice  riie  sarze  ictfccs.     TIm  same  erenti 

•r.«*-.Lslip-  i'i^-rr^'Flrr.  pi*:!!*:  «piri::  :!:«?«?  poAKces  mixed  in  varioiii 
CfT£T«rie*.  lifi  li^cri'-^'ei  lir^i^  aocietr.  have  been  &om  the  begin- 
zinr  c:  th^  'ar.:.r':<i.  iiui  5^  are.  ^Le  fOTzrce  ot  all  tke  actioiis  and 
er^rprLkri  Trsi.ih  'nive  ever  been  ofc«serve«i  aznccf  mankiiML  Maa- 
ldz.*i  are  §49  m-icii  ihe  same  in  all  ciznes  and  places,  that  liistozy 
iniorrns  13  oi  Locking  new  or  strange  in  xhia  pardcolar.  Ita  diief 
nse  a  onLj  to  dLscorer  tbe  constaac  azad  nnirenal  principles  of  Iranian 
nature,  r>v  fhowin^  men  in  all  rariecies  of  circcmstaaoes  and  ntna- 
tionj,  and  fomisLins:  m  wi:h  materials  irotn  iriiicli  ^re  may  fenn 
oar  ocrfler^atxons,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  regular  springi 
of  human  action  and  behavior.  These  records  of  ^rars,  intrigiiflfy 
factions,  and  reTolutions,  are  so  manv  collections  of  expeximents  by 
which  the  politician  or  moral  philosopher  fixes  the  piinciples  of  hii 
science,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  physician  or  natural  pbilosopiher 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants,  minerals,  and  other 
external  objects,  by  the  experiments  which  he  forms  concerning 
them.  Xor  are  the  earth,  water,  and  other  elements,  examined  by 
Aristotle  and  Hippocrates  more  like  to  those  which  at  present  lie 
under  our  observation,  than  the  men  described  by  Poljbiaa  and 
Tacifus  are  to  those  who  now  govern  the  world. 

'*  Should  a  traveller  returning  from  a  far  countxy,  bring  us  an 
account  of  men  wholly  different  from  any  with  whom  w^e  were  ever 
acquainted;  men  who  were  entirely  divested  of  avarice,  amUtion, 
or  revenge ;  who  knew  no  pleasure  but  friendship,  generoaty,  and 
public  spirit;  wc  should  immediately,  from  these  circumstances, 
det4;ct  the  falsehood,  and  prove  him  a  liar,  with  the  same  cerCaiiity 
as  if  he  had  stuffed  his  narration  with  stories  of  centaurs,  and  dra- 
gons, miracles,  and  prodigies." 

l^it  a  more  practical  view  of  the  foundation  upon  which  oar 
understanding  may  act  in  estimating  the  credibility  due  to  human 
teHtimony,  may  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Starkie  on  the  Law 
of  Evidence,  a  book  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  our  legal 
tribuniilH.  From  this  very  philosophical  work,  among  a  great  deal 
of  Hiriiiliir  reasoning,  I  have  selected  the  following  observations. 

"KxperioTice  and  observation  shew  that  the  conduct  of  mankind 
IN  goveriind  hy  g<?neral  laws,  which  operate  under  similar  circum- 
MtanrrH  with  almost  as  much  regularity  and  uniformity  as  the 
tiuic^lifinical  laws  of  nature.  The  effect  of  particular  motives  upon 
liutniin  v(}iu\\u'\  in  flir  Hubject  of  every  man's  observation  and  expcj- 
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rience  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  attention, 
means  of  observation*  and  acuteness,  every  one  becomes  a  judge  of 
the  human  character,  and  can  conjecture  on  the  one  hand  what 
"would  be  the  effect  and  influence  of  motives  upon  any  individual 
under  particular  circumstances,  and  on  the  other  hand,  is  able  to 
presume  or  infer  the  motives  by  which  an  agent  was  actuated,  from 
the  particular  course  of  conduct  which  he  adopted.  Upon  this 
ground  it  is  that  evidence  is  daily  adduced  in  courts  of  justice  of 
the  particular  motives  by  which  a  party  was  influenced,  in  order 
that  the  jury  may  infer  what  his  conduct  was  under  those  circum. 
gtances ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  juries  are  as  frequently  called  upon 
to  infer  what  a  man's  motives  and  intentions  have  been,  from  his 
conduct  and  acts.  All  this  is  done  because  every  man  is  presumed 
to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  connection  between  motives  and 
conduct,  intention  and  acts,  which  he  has  acquired  from  experience, 
and  to  be  able  to  presume  and  infer  the  one  from  the  other." — 
SiarkUt  i.  41. 

But  though  these  principles,  as  laid  down  by  Hume  and  Starkie 
clearly  demonstrate  that  we  have  a  sufficient  fouadation  in  the 
common  constitution  of  human  nature,  whereby  we  may  judge  of 
the  real  character  of  individuals,  although  involved  in  a  very  compli- 
cated mass  of  events  and  particulars ;  yet,  the  difficulty  is  very  great 
in  the  first  place,  to  acquire  this  requisite  amount  of  knowledge,  and 
in  the  second,  to  apply  it  without  prejudice  or  partiality. 

Supposing,  however,  the  reader  has  studied  the  history  of  man- 
kind as  a  philosophical  subject,  and  is  in  possession  of  a  suQicient 
number  of  facts  to  guide  his  judgment,  let  us  ascertain  how  we  must 
proceed  in  order  to  judge  correctly  of  the  real  character  of  those 
persons,  whose  eminence  or  notoriety  in  past  time  renders  their  true 
character  matters  of  interesting  speculation. 

The  most  superficial  examination  of  mankind  .sufficiently  informs 
1109  that  they  possess  no  uniform  moral  or  intellectual  character. 
Our  intellects, '  passions,  tastes,  feelings,  inclinations,  &c.  differ  as 
much  as  our  faces.  We  have  each  received  in  our  conception  or 
birth  a  peculiar  organization  that  characterizes  us  through  life. 
Hence  the  developments  of  individual  character  are  infinitely 
diversified  in  an  exhibition  of  moral  phenomena,  that  comprehend 
the  most  opposite  extremes  of  virtue  or  vice,  of  wisdom  or  folly. 

In  addition  to  the  merely  prominent  or  general  characters  of  indi- 
viduals, whether  as  being  virtuous  or  vicious,  wise  or  foolish,  wc 
further  have  to  make  a  great  allowance  in  either  case  for  those 
anomalies  in  their  conduct  that  oflen  utterly  perplex  us  by  their 
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apparent  inconsistency  with  the  general  character.  ThuB  it  is  unde- 
niable that  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  at  times,  do  evil  and  foolish 
things.  The  profligate  and  unjust,  at  times,  do  things  that  are  wise 
and  beneficial.  At  times,  the  weakest  prejudices  rule  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men ;  and  again,  a  fair  exposition  of  truth  induces  thou- 
sands to  change  their  opinions  and  modes  of  life.  Some  persons  will 
not  do  any  thing  they  esteem  wrong  to  save  their  lives  or  fortunes; 
and  again,  there  are  some  who  boldly  hazard  their  life  and  fortune 
to  obtain  those  objects  which  others  would  not  take  if  offered  to 

them. 

In  short,  the  moral  constitution  of  human  nature  is  involved  in 
such  an  amount  of  diversities  and  inconsistencies,  that  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  common  constitution  of  human  nature  would 
merely  exhibit  a  long  specification  of  divers  contradictory  and 
anomalous  features. 

But  we  have  hitherto  regarded  human  nature  as  charactenzed  by 
exhibitions,  which  however  anomalous  they  may  be,  are  yet  tbd 
result  of  a  natural  or  honest  amount  of  imperfections.  How  mucb 
more  intricate  does  the  speculation  become  when  we  advert  to  the 
notorious  fact,  that  men  continually  act  under  the  influence  of  motives 
which  the  individual  hides  with  all  conscious  deceit  from  the  world, 
and  under  an  apparently  honest  and  philanthropic  exhibition,  aims 
at  accomplishing  an  unprincipled  purpose.  The  world  is  full  of 
such  instances ;  our  own  experience  satisfies  us  of  this  fact  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life,  and  the  page  of  history  abundantly 
exhibits  the  great  and  the  renowned  of  the  earth,  in  too  many 
instances  to  have  been  altogether  unprincipled,  at"  the  very  time 
they  made  an  exhibition  of  honor,  piety,  or  patriotism. 

But  though  these  instances  of  deceitful  conduct  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to'  keep  us  ever  on  our  guard  that  we  be  not  deceived  by 
any  amount  of  honorable  profession,  yet,  none  but  those  who  are 
conscious  of  an  unprincipled  inclination,  will  deny  there  are 
many  honest  and  virtuous  individuals  in  every  state  and  condition 
of  life,  who  undefiled  by  any  conscious  deceitfiilness  have  passed 
their  lives  in  honor  and  integrity,  promoting  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind. 

But  however  anomalous  and  inconsistent  our  own  experience 
and  the  testimony  of  history  may  represent  the  moral  constitution 
of  human  nature,  yet  there  are  certain  principles  that  do  regelate 
the  conduct  of  mankind,  which,  if  properly  estimated,  will  most 
commonly  enable  us  to  bring  the  greatest  amount  of  anomaly  or 
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hypocrisy  into  an  exhibition,  that  with  great  distinctness  shows  the 
real  character  of  the  individual. 

Thus  whatever  may  be  the  personal  character  of  men,  and  how- 
ever much  they  differ  among  themselves,  however  different  their 
tastes,  inclinations,  or  feelings,  yet  all  have  one  object  before  them, 
the  attainment  of  which  is  the  end  of  all  their  exertions.  This 
object  is  Happiness,  as  comprehending  whatever  individuals  may 
consider  to  be  such.  It  does  not  signify  what  the  nature  of  that 
happiness  may  be,  the  desire  of  it  is  founded  in  the  common  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  and  is  inseparable  from  it.*  Neither  is  it 
of  any  consequence  that  men  make  the  grossest  errors  in  estimating 
in  what  their  happiness  consists ;  until  they  have  ascertained  their 
error  or  delusion,  the  importance  of  the  pursuit  in  their  estimate  is 
paramount  to  any  other  consideration. 

Hence,  however  varied  may  be  the  constitutional  character  of 
men,  however  different  their  apparent  objects  of  pursuit,  yet  we 
cannot  err  in  estimating  the  universal  motive  of  their  conduct  to  be 
the  attainment  of  happiness,  and  their  character  whether  for  in- 
tegrity, or  for  disregard  of  moral  principle,  can  for  the  most  part 
be  clearly  discerned  in  the  mode  by  which  their  individual  interest 
is  pursued.  Thitf  principle  of  Interest  therefore  becomes  the  test 
of  character.  Unprincipled  persons  are  governed  by  it  without  any 
other  restraint  than  fear  or  policy  ;  those  who  are  moral  or  rdigious, 
only  so  far  a^  is  pemiitted  by  their  sense  of  obligation  or  duty.  It  would 
be  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  state  the  various  modes  through 
which  the  interest  of  individuals  developes  itself.  To  do  this,  we 
•hould  have  to  enumerate  every  exhibition  of  human  nature  from 
the  most  vaulting  ambition  down  to  the  silliest  vanity,  together  with 
every  variety  and  degree  of  animal  indulgence,  from  the  most 
innocent  gratification  to  the  most  unlimited  sensuality.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  admit  the  influence  of  the  principle  of 
interest,  as  just  stated,  to  exist  in  every  human  action,  and  leave  any 
particular  application  to  the  conscious  estimate  of  the  reader. 

The  next  step  towards  appreciating  the  true  character  of  an 
individual,  is  thacthe  inquirer  should  divest  himself  of  all  prejudice 
or  partiality,  and  then  patiently  proceed  to  investigate  all  those 
circumstances,  acts,  and  professions,  that  are  implicated  in  the 
greatest  amount  of  history  that  can  be  procured  of  the  particular 

*  At  the  same  time  that  I  make  this  general  observatioD,  I  alao  fully  recognise 
the  feet  that  there  ever  have  been  individual,  who  have  knowingly  put  both  happi- 
ness and  life  on  the  isaue  of  events,  irrespective  of  other  consideratioiis  than  those 
of  a  lofty  patriotism,  philanthropy,  or  sense  of  duty. 
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individual.  The  greater  the  number  of  circumstaiices,  ajid  the 
greater  the  variety  of  feature  which  they  exhibit,  the  more  accurate 
will  be  our  determination  of  his  character. 

Having  now  given  a  general  view  of  the  anomalous  feature! 
involved  in  the  common  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  princi- 
ple by  which  human  actions  may  be  tested,  we  have  a  plain  course 
before  us,  by  which  we  can  with  little  perplexity  ascertain  whether 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  are  credible  in  their  statements  or  not 
Their  motives  and  conduct  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  human  nature,  and  the  experience  that  history  furnishes 
us  of  men  in  similar  situations;  their  interests  in  the  system  of 
things  advocated  in  the  Scriptures  must  be  narrowly  scrutinized ; 
and  in  the  application  of  these  various  means,  I  apprdiend  we  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  true  character. 

As  we  have,  properly  speaking,  no  direct  testimony  to  produce 
in  vindication  of  the  integrity  of  the  Scripture  writers,  we  must 
necessarily  resort  to  that  which  is  technically  denominated  circum- 
stantial evidence ;  and  as  most  persons  not  belonging  to  the  legtl 
profession  have  no  very  definite  notions  on  that  subject,  and  may 
therefore  very  ignorantly  misjudge  the  value  of  circumstantial  ; 
evidence,  I  shall  make  a  short  extract  of  some  legal  conmientaries 
on  its  nature,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  its  full 
value  as  estimated  by  Courts  of  Law. 

''As  it  is  universally  admitted,"  Starkie  on  Evidence,  i.  453,  *<that  ' 
circumstantial  evidence  is  sufficient  to  warrant  conviction  even 
in  criminal  cases,  and  as  the  test  of  sufficiency  is  the  understanding 
and  conscience  of  a  jury,  it  would  ^be  superfluous  and  nug^atory  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  forCe  and  excellence  of 
these  different  modes  of  proof,"  (i.  e.  direct,  and  circumstantial 
evidence,)  "  where  they  do  not  conflict  with  each  other.  In  the  ab- 
stract, and  in  the  absence  of  all  conflict  and  opposition  between 
them,  the  two  modes  of  evidence  do  not  in  strictness  admit  of 
comparison,  for  the  force  and  efficacy  of  each  may,  according  to 
circumstances,  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  and  unlimited  extent,  and 
be  productive  of  the  highest  degree  of  probability  amounting  to 
the  highest  degree  of  moral  certainty,  &c. 

**  The  characteristic  excellence  of  direct  and  positive  evidence^ 
consists  in  the  consideration  that  it  is  more  immediate  and  more 
proximate  to  the  fact,  and  if  no  doubt  or  suspicion  arise  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  fact  of  which 
they  testify ;  the  only  question  is  as  to  their  credit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  virtue  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  its  freedom  from 
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SQBpicion,  on  account  of  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  simulating  a 
number  of  independent  circumstances,  naturally  connected,  and 
tending  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  theory  therefore,  circumstantial 
evidence  is  stronger  than  positive  and.  direct  evidence,  wherever  the 
aggregate  of  doubt  arising, ^r«^  upon  the  question  whether  the  facts 
upon  which  the  inference  is  founded  are  sufficiently  established, 
and  secondly t  upon  the  question  whether,  assuming  the  facts  to  be 
fully  established,  the  conclusion  correctly  drawn  from  them,  is  less 
than  the  doubt,  whether  in  the  case  of  direct  and  positive  evidence 
the  witnesses  are  entirely  faith-worthy.  Where  no  doubt  exists  in 
either  case  comparison  is  useless,  but  it  is  very  possible  where  there 
is  room  for  suspecting  the  honesty  or  accuracy  of  direct  witnesses, 
that  the  force  of  their  evidence  may  fall  far  short  of  that  which  is 
frequently  supplied  by  mere  circumstantial  evidence ;  and  whenever 
a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  credibility  of  direct  witnesses,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  favor  of  circumstantial  evidence,  that  in  its 
own  nature  it  is  much  less  liable  to  the  practice  of  fraud  and  impo- 
sition than  direct  evidence.  It  is  much  easier  to  suborn  a  limited 
-number  of  witnesses  to  swear  directly  to  the  fact,  than  to  procure 
a  g^at  number  to  depose  falsely  to  circumstances,  or  to  prepare  and 
counterfeit  such  circumstances  as  will  without  detection  yield  a  false 
result.  The  increasing  the  number  of  false  witnesses,  increases  the 
probability  of  detection  in  a  very  high  proportion,  for  it  multiplies 
the  number  of  points  upon  which  their  statements  may  be  compared 
with  each  other,  and  also  the  number  of  points  where  their  testi- 
mony comes  in  contact  with  the  truth,  and  therefore  multiplies  the 
danger  of  inconsistency  and  variance  in  the  same  proportion. 

«So  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  by  artful  prac- 
tices to  create  circumstances  which  shall  wdar  the  appearance  of 
truth,  and  tend  effectually  to  a  false  conclusion.  The  number  of 
such  circumstances  must  of  necessity  be  limited  in  their  nature; 
they  must  be  such  as  -are  capable  of  fabrication  by  an  interested 
pMrty,  and  such  that  their  materiality  might  be  foreseen.  Hence, 
all  suspicion  of  fraud  may  be  excluded  by  the  very  number  of  con- 
earring  circumstances,  when  they  are  derived  from  various  but 
independent  sources,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  them- 
selves, when  either  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  adverse  party  to 
fikbricate  them,  or  their  materiality  could  not  possibly  have  been 
fbreieen,  and  consequently  where  no  temptation  to  fabricate  them 
could  have  existed.'' 

Such  are  the  observations  of  this  intellectual  lawyer  upon  the 
value  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  his  arguments  are  so  clear 
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and  forcible,  that  it  would  seem  to  me  no  intelligent  person  can  fail 
to  perceive  the  important  bearing  they  have  in  our  proposed  inves- 
tigation towards  determining  the  degree  of  cn^dibility  to  which  the 
writers  of  the  Scripture  are  entitled. 

The  plan,  therefore,  upon  which  we  shall  proceed  to  ascertaia 
the  credibility  of  those  persons  who  have  written  the  Scripture 
books,  is  to  judge  of  them  by  the  experience  we  have  of  human 
nature.  We  must  attempt  to  appreciate  their  motives  in  acting, 
and  the  actual  operation  of  the  system  they  have  promulgated. 
We  must  not  only  directly  scrutinize  their  conduct  personally,  but 
we  must  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  those  circumstantial  par- 
ticulars involved  in  their  proceedings,  as  characterising  the  history 
of  entire  centuries.  In  short,  we  must  judge  of  their  credibility  by 
all  and  every  of  those  particulars  by  which  human  integrity  can  be 
tested,  as  furnished  by  the  exkmple^of  past  ages.  If  we  can  thui 
prove  them  absolutely  free  from  every  imputation  of  knavery  and 
fraud,  I  cannot  see  how  their  testimony  can  be  rejected.  If  we  can 
sustain  our  argument  on  this  particular  subject,  we  can  afterwardfl 
strengthen  ourselves  impregnably  by  the  supreme  excellence  of  the 
moral  doctrines  they  have  taught,  and  -by  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecies they  have  announced.  Their  mere  historic  relations  may 
then  be  shown  to  be  confirmed  more  or  less  by  pagan  antiquities, 
and  the  condition  of  the  natural  and  moral  world  may  then  be 
shown  to  be  entirely  accordant  with  their  statements ;  and  thus  no 
deficiency  of  argument  can  be  imputed  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  several  vindicators  of  tlie  truth  of  our  religious  system. 

Nor  do  I  feel  the  least  liesitation  in  expressing  my  belief,  that 
evidence  justifying  an  absolute  and  entire  confidence  in  the  credi- 
bility of  the  biblical  writers,  is  to  be  procured  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  every  one  holding  only  rational  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  annunciations. 

But  no  one  must  require  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the  fact, 
for  by  the  avowed  scheme  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  we  are 
taught  that  every  man  is  in  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  disci- 
pline before  God.  Hence  every  one  as  a  free  agent  under  proba- 
tion, must  decide  by  his  own  intellectual  perceptions,  and  by  his 
own  conscientious  judgment,  whether  he  will  receive  or  reject  the 
revelation  thus  made.  No  man  therefore,  if  the  Scriptures  are  front 
divine  revelation,  can,  as  an  intellectual  moral  agent,  be  justified  in 
fortifying  himself  in  a  passive  incredulity,  as  if  in  a  strong  tower, 
and  ro(piire  that  his  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  disinclination  shall  be 
taken  by  storm,  and  he  be  thus  emphatically  compelled  to  enter  into 
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the  kingdom  of  God.  The  bleflsings,  whether  present  or  future, 
pertaining  to  that  kingdom,  are  offered  to  all  who  will  seek  for 
them,  but  they  are  not  forced  by  compulsion  upon  those  who  see 
fit  to  disregard  them.  Gt>d  has  appointed  no  remedy  for  obstinacy. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  terms  of  admission  into  the  heavenly  king- 
dom are  proposed  to  mankind  as  being  free  to  choose,  free  to 
reject,— connected  on  the  one  hand  with  every  thing  desirable,  and 
on  the  other  with  every  thing  unhappy.  The  opportunity  to  choose 
is  put  into  every  man's  power  in  Christendom,  and  the  very  pui^ 
pose  for  which  he  has  been  made,  is  that  as  a  free  agent  he  shall 
determine  for  himself  his  condition  in  eternity*  If  that  existence  be 
an  unhappy  one  the  &iult  is  his  own. 

We  have  now  brought  the  subject  of  the  mode  by  which  we  are 
to  investigate  the  question  of  the  asserted  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
ture writings  to  a  very  simple  issue.     It  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

£ither  the  authors  of  these  books  were  knaves  and  impostors,  or 
they  were  honest  men  who  are  entitled  to  be  credited  in  the  state- 
ments they  have  made.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  embarrass- 
ment, for  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  mean  opinion  between  the 
two.  The  writers  of  the  Bible  must  have  been  either  wholly 
knaves  and  impostors,  or  wholly  honest  and  upright. 

In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  human  life,  individuals  may  be  at 
various  times  either  honest  or  profligate,  but  in  the  promulgation 
of  a  remarkable  system  asserted  to  have  been  instituted  by  Grod 
himself,  and  as  such  said  to  have  been  sustained  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  supernatural  agencies,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any 
order  of  men  proclaiming  such  a  system,  could  on  that  special 
scheme  be  impostors  at  one  time,  and  honest  veracious  men  at 
another.  • 

The  advocates  of  Christianity  therefore  assert  that  the  Bible  was 
written  by  honest  men  under  divine  influences,  without  sinister 
motives  or  selfish  considerations,  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Christian  religion,  say  it  was  devised  by 
artful  cunning  men  to  answer  selfish  and  corrupt  purposes. 

Now  these  two  propositions  most  assuredly  exhibit  the  true 
points  of  dispute  concerning  the  value  of  the  biblical  writings,  and 
any  one  anxious  to  discover  truth  must  try  the  question  on  these 
points  alone.  Certain  particulars  involved  with  the  general  subject, 
may  be  capable  of  different  solutions  or  may  be  altogether  incom- 
prehensible, but  not  so  '^th  the  two  propositions  above  stated, 
between  them  there  can  be  no  intermediate  opinion.  But  one  can 
be  true,  and  that  I  presume  must  be  so  absolutely. 
17  v.l 
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cf  ue  Qott  mrere  &ad  lifid  aaalj  ■■,  fiir  firam  the  ponDon 


of  t^  Jevi»^  pnescbcNxi  is  lae  »bacal  wriiiBeBv  tlieT  kftv«  beeo 
ever  cL&rmi  wiih  cocsttizx  ^  tbe  ^nd  and  impoatare  tint  ii 
iziplicated  in  ti«  emroer  Sc?ipc::7e  wrsocc^  From  tlie  tastiinonj 
of  ^nirersal  hzszorr,  uiis  •aspicion  o£  tiie  Jewisli  pnestliood  wu 
oeruxciy  j-nsdSable.  prerioi&s  to  aa  exumnadoii  of  the  biblical  wii- 
tin^s,  tni  bow  asv  one  could  baT«  made  tbe  eranrinatiop  and  con- 
tznoed  of  tbat  opinion,  seems  to  me  surprisiiie.  But,  bo^'erer  the 
&ct  mav  be.  we  kave  never  sees  nor  beazd  anj  imputation  cast  on 
the  B3>le  that  did  cot  vzibentatinsiv  ascribe  it  to  frmads  and  im- 
pof rores  of  tbe  priestbood.  and  tber  as  being  tbe  onlv  persons  erer 
charged  witb  tbe  fimnd.  aie  tbe  individnals  whose  proceedings 
require  oar  ntznost  powers  of  scmtinj  and  analjsis. 

That  we  may  be  tbe  better  enabled  to  commence  our  investiga- 
tion of  this  particular  subject,  I  shall  furnish  some  extracts  from  the 
more  eminent  infidel  writers  as  to  what  they  jronsider  the  leading 
features  in  the  priestly  character,  so  that  we  may  want  no  aid  in 
our  proposed  undertaking  of  rightly  appreciatmg  the  conduct  of  the 
JeiK^sb  priests. 

Baron  Holbacb,  in  various  parts  of  his  atheistical  ^rritings,  speaki 
of  priests  in  tbe  following  manner:  '* Priests  have  ever  shown 
themselves  tbe  friends  of  despotism  tfnd  the  enemies  of  public 
liberty ;  their  trade  requires  abject  and  submissive  slaves,  who  have 
never  the  audacity  to  reason.  Instead  of  conducting  tbe  people  to 
salvation,  prie«ts  have  always  conducted  them  to  ser^ntude. 

"  The  dogmas,  tbe  ceremonies,  the  morals,  and  the  virtues  pre- 
scnbed  by  every  religion  in  the  world,  are  visibly  calculated  only 
to  extend  the  power,  or  augment  tbe  emoluments  of  the  founders 
and  ministers  of  these  religions.  The  ceremonies  and  practices 
procure  the  priests  riches  or  respect.  And  the  only  object  of  all 
religious  virtues  is  evidently  the  advantage  of  the  ministers  of 
religion." 

Lord  Bolingbroke  remarks :  "  Such  is  the  knavery  and  such  the 
folly  of  mankind,  that  no  example,  ancient  or  modern,  pagan  or 
christian,  can  be  produced  of  a  priesthood  once  established,  that 
has  not  aimed  at  acquiring  from  their  institution,  and  that  has  not 
acrjuircd  sooner  or  later,  immoderate  wealth  and  exorbitant  power." 

Ilumo  observes,  "in  all  ages  of  the  world  priests  have  been 
enemies  to  liberty,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  steady  conduct  of  theirs 
must  have  been  founded  on  fixed  reasons  of  interest  and  ambition. 
All  princes   that  have  aimed  at  despotic   power,  have  known  of 
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what  importance  it  was  to  gain  the  established  clergy.  And  the 
clergy  on  their  part  have  shoMrn  a  great  facili^  in  entering  into  the 
views  of  such  princes.''* 

It  is  of  no  nse  to  multiply  farther  authorities  from  the  atheists  or 
deists  on  the  subject  of  the  priesthood ;  it  must  be  sufficiently  clear 
that  the  order  is  essentially  charged  with  an  inordinate  desire  afler 
arbitrary  power  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  and  an  insatiable 
cupidity  of  wealth  and  its  consequent  enjoyment. 

That  such  has  been  almost  universally  the  character  of  the  priest- 
hood in  the  past  history  of  mankind  is  indisputable ;  and  the  excep* 
tions  are  but  rare  in  point  of  numbers.  Qut,  as  a  general  observa- 
tion including  the  entire  history  of  mankind,  it  involves^  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  the  knaves  and  impostors  that  have  ever  lived,  and 
all  the  false  religions  promulgated  by  them.  The  observation  also 
includes  all  those  various  corrupt  practices  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  church  of  God  during  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  in  some  of 
which  religion  seemed  almost  banished  from  the  earth. 

We  care  not,  however,  how  deeply  corrupt  and  vicious  the 
general  character  of  the  priesthood  may  be  exhibited  by  the  history 
of  past  time,  for  we  shall  be  able  to  exhibit  the  Jbunders  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches  so  distinctly  disinterested,  that  the 
darker  the  ground  behind  them  may  be  colored,  it  will  only  serve 
to  make  more  brilliant  that  exhibition  of  integrity  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  being  elsewhere  undiscemible. 

Having  now  settled  all  our  fundamental  principles,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed with  our  investigation  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  credibility  to 
wrhich  the  writers  of  the  biblical  volume  are  entitled.  And  first, 
what  are  the  Scriptures,  and  what  is  their  true  character? 

The  Scriptures  are  not  in  themselves  an  immediate  revelation 
from  God ;  they  are  histories  of  sundry  revelations  made  by  God  to 
mankind,  which  men  have  committed  to  writing,  and  have  pre- 
served by  natural  means  through  successive  copyists  and  transla- 
tors to  this  our  time. 

The  religious  system  announced  by  the  Scriptures  is  very  plain, 
and  as  its  terms  are  exceedingly  simple,  I  earnestly  request  the 
reader,  if  he  be  a  sceptic,  to  keep  them  ever  in  remembrance ;  for 
the  only  real  importance  of  the  Scriptures  is,  that  they  announce  to 
us  the  following  particulars : 

*  The  reason  tor  such  conduct  is  perfectly  intelligible.  In  all  countries,  except 
io  the  United  States,  the  priests  or  cler;^  have  been  privileged  bodies,  and  hence 
the  enjoyment  of  their  dignities  and  emoiuments  has  ever  been  implicated  with 
those  of  rulers  or  princes. 
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1ft.  That  God  has  placed  mankind  at  fine  agents  before  him,  to 
undergo  probation  or  discipline  according  to  the  requirements  of  a 
moral  law  sanctioned  bv  him. 

2d.  That  God  has  distinctly  recognised  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  inslkility  in  mankind  to  keep  this  law  perfectly,  whether  aa 
occurring  through  mere  ignorance,  or  through  any  deceitfulnefli  of 
heart  .v  inioilixrt  ptt^yailing  against  their  knowledge. 

3d.  To  mct't  this  infirmity  of  human  nature*  God  has  promised 
that  though  men  may  sin  against  his  commands*  that  noTertheless, 
he  wi^l  panion  their  transgression,  and  bestow  his  blessings  <m 
thom.  if  ihey  sincerely  re|>ent  of  their  sin,  and  resort  to  those  means 
ol*  expiation  that  he  has  directed  the  penitent  to  use. 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  Scnptnres*  strictly  speaking,  are  only 
important  to  us  as  containing  the  articles  of  a  covenant  that  Crod  is 
stated  to  have  made  with  mankind.  The  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  the  prophetic  writings,  and  the  devotional  and  moral  books, 
though  interesting  and  important  as  furnishing  explanatory  views 
ivspoeting  the  import  of  the  covenant,  yet  in  themselves  contain  no 
matter  of  essential  importance  beyond  the  confirmation  or  explana- 
tion they  cive  to  the  truth  of  the  covenant  as  above  stated. 

After  we  have  decided  upon  the  moral  and  personal  credibility  of 
the  writers,  it  will  be  our  next  object  to  investigate  the  integrity  of 
tlic  biblical  toxt«  and  tlie  nature  of  those  particulars  that  Jehovah 
has  nnpiired  from  us  as  matters  of  faith  or  practice. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  THE  EVIDENCE 

fiY  WmCH  THE 

CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  WRITERS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE 

IS  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED, 

AS  HAYINO  BEEN  MEN  COMMISSIONED  BY  JEHOVAH  TO  MAKE 

SUCH  REVELATIONS  TO  MANKIND. 


CHAPTER    FIRST. 


A  scRumrr  into  the  character  or  moses  and  the  priesthood, 

AS    IMPLICATED    IN    THE    CITIL     INSTITUTIONS    OF     THE     JEWISH 
PEOPLE. 

Whateter  the  subject  may  be»  whether  pertaining  to  the  common 
history  of  mankind,  to  that  of  private  individuals,  or  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books 
of  the  Scripture,  the  truth  of  the  relation  rests  alone  upon  the  credi- 
bility to  which  the  writer  or  writers  of  those  books  may  be  shown 
to  be  entitled. 

The  common,  perhaps  the  universal  opinion  of  our  day,  is  that 
Moses  is  to  be  regarded  substantially  as  being  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  although  it  is  evident  that  certain  particulars  related  in 
our  present  copies,  have  been  added  after  the  death  of  Moses,  proba- 
bly by  different  persons  at  different  times. 

The  question  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  authorship  to  be  ascribed 
to  Moses  in  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  a  curious,  rather 
than  an  important  subject.  The  books  themselves  are  not  formally 
inscribed  with  his  name,  though  many  passages  in  them  bear  inter- 
nal evidence  of  having  been  written  by  him  or  by  his  authority. 
But  how  much  or  how  little  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  determine.  All  we  claim  at  present,  is  that  more  or 
less  was  written  by  Moses,  whatever  else  may  possibly  have  been 
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added  by  Samuel,  by  Ezra,  or  by  any  other  Bcribe  or  commentator 
now  forgotten  or  unknown.  As  a  question  pertaining  to  rdigion, 
the  matter  of  interest  is  only  whether  the  statements  made  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  true  or  false,  let  the  books  have  been  written  by 
whom  they  may. 

We  propose  therefore,  not  to  concern  ourselves  at  the  present 
moment  with  the  question  as  to  the  actual  authorship  of  the  literary 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  to  ascertain  the  moral  character 
of  the  writer  or  writers  of  those  bo<^8,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  whether  the  religious  doctrines  announo^  in  the  Pentateuch, 
are  to  be  received  as  having  been  appointed  by  God,  for  in  this 
fact  alone  does  their  importance  consist. 

In  order  to  discuss  our  subject  with  due  regard  to  order,  we  shall 
begin  our  investigation  with  the  history  of  Moses,  as  detailed  in  the 
Bible,  be  it  true  or  false,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  institutions  and  history  of  the  Jewish  nation .  are  made  depen- 
dent upon  a  peculiar  civil  and  religious  constitution  attributed  to 
Moses.  Where  the  system  itself  begins,  there  we  naturally  should 
commence  with  our  analytical  examination. 

It  was  alone  through  the  hands  of  Mos6s  that  the  Jewish  nation 
was  constituted  in  all  its  appointments,  nothing  having  been  added 
to  the  institutions  attributed  to  him,  in  any  period  during  the  after 
continuance  of  the  national  existence.  The  priests  or  prophets  who 
chronologically  succeeded  each  other  in  the  administration  of  reli- 
gious services,  cither  filled  the  stations  appointed  them  by  Moses, 
or  made  further  communications  from  Jehovah  as  based  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Mosaic  constitutions.  They  therefore  all  depend 
on  the  truth  of  the  divine  mission  of  Moses  and  the  dispensation 
committed  to  him.  He  is  the  principal,  the  others  accessories. 
And  upon  this  system,  established  as  we  belike  by  Moses,  arises 
the  Christian  Dispensation,  which  in  the  progressive  scheme  o£Qod*» 
purposes  with  mankind,  was  appointed  to  ultimately  supercede  the 
enactments  of  the  Jewish  economy  as  being  essentially  a  temi>orary 
institution  preparatory  to  a  more  perfect  dispensation. 

We  think  proper  to  here  anticipate  any  captious  objections  as  to 
tlie  propriety  of  our  commencing  this  investigation  with  the  era 
and  history  of  Moses,  for  it  may  possibly  be  asserted,  that  by  so 
doing  wo  assume  certain  things  not  ^proved,  as  for  instance,  the 
actual  existence  of  such  a  man  as  Moses. 

It  can  make  no  difference  whatever  to  the  fairness  of  our  pro- 
posed examination,  whether  Moses  be  supposed  by  the  reader  to 
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have  really  lived)  or  whether  he  be  a  pure  fiction  of  the  biblical 
writers. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  be  he 
whom  he  may,  represents  a  real  or  fictitious  Moses  to  hd,ve  been 
the  founder  of  the  Jewish  law  and  economy.  And  hence,  as  the 
Bible  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  system  to  a  particular  individual, 
and  to  a  particular  era,  we  must  commence  our  analysis  with  those 
particulars  with  "which  the  system  itself  begins,  and  not  until  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  subject  has  been  made,  ought  any  one 
to  express  a  judgment  on  the  n^atter,  whether  it  be  true  or  whether 
it  be  an  imposture. 

Some  persons  perhaps  may  contend ^  that  we  are  bound  to  prove 
the  Scriptures  true  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  therefore 
may  insist,  that  we  shall  first  prove  to  their  satisfaction,  the  truth 
of  the  facts  related  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  book  of 
Grenesis.  Let  us  ask  such  a  one  what  kind  of  proof  he  requires  on 
those  particulars.  Is  it.  from  any  inspection  of  natural  things  ? 
Natural  things  can  bear  no  testimony,  w^hether  for  or  against  them. 
Is  it  from  the  historical  records  or  traditions,  of  other  nations? 
There  are  no  historical  records  or  traditions  of  other  nations  pre- 
served that  can  determine  the  controverted  points.  How  then  are 
we  to  prove  the  occurrencie  of  events,  when  the  "sole  knowledge 
we  possess  of  them  i*  derived  from  the  Scripture  page. 

The  belief  to  which  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  entitled,  depends 
therefore,  entirely  upon  the  credibility  of  th^  writer  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  as  the  Bible  itself  seems  to  refer  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  to  the  authority  of  Moses,  with  him  and  with  his  era, 
therefore,  must  our  analysis  with  all  propriety  commence. 

According  to  the  plan  which  we  have  proposed,  we  shall  open 
this  subject  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  personal  history  of  Moses. 
In  doing  this  we  shall  only  exhibit  the  relation  of  the  Scripture, 
without  adding  to  it  any  of  those  confirmations  of  certain  particu- 
lars which  we  could,  in  this  inst€Cnce,  have  produced  from  pagan 
authorities. 

Moses,  the  great  legislator  of  the  Jewish  pebple,  was  bom  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  was  held  in  grievous  bondage  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  when  according  to  the  cruel  policy  of  an  inhuman  prince 
every  male  child  was  condemned  at  its  birth  to  be  cast  into  the 
river  Nile.  Moses,  by  the  management  of  his  mother,  was  so 
exposed  that  he  was  discovered  by  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch.  She,  affected  with  the  sight  of  a  fine  child  in  such  dan- 
ger, humanely  saved  him  from  apparent  destruction,  and  had  him 
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educated,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  uxider  all  the  advantages 
attending  such  protection.  But  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  edu- 
cation of  Moses,  he  appears  to  have  regarded  the  people  from 
whom  he  had  sprung  with  all  national  predilection,  and  happening 
on  some  particular  occasion  to  see  an  Egyptian  abusing  an  Israelite, 
he  slew  the  oppressor.  Anticipating  the  vengeance  of  the  monarch 
for  this  act,  he  fled  from  Egypt  into  the  land  of  Midian,  where  he  con- 
tinued forty  years  engaged  in  the  simple  occupation  of  a  shepherd. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  long  exile,  while '  feeding  his  flocks  near 
Mount  Horcb,  he  there  witnessed  the  extraordinary  appearance  of 
a  bush  blazing  with  fire,  which  nevertheless  was  not  consumed. 
As  he  drew  nigh  to  examine  this  phenomenon  more  particularly, 
a  voice  was  heard  from  the  flaming  bush  calling  .him  by  name,  and 
informing  him  that  Jehovah  had  chosen,  him  to  be  the  agent  by 
whom  the  Israelites  shoi;ld  be  delivered  from  their  servitude  in 
Egypt.  Moses  did  not  readily  assume  this  commission,  but  sug- 
gested so  many  objections,  that  the  Scripti^^  inform  us  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Jehovah  was  manifested  against  his  want  of  confidence. 
But,  finally,  he  departed  on  the  mission,  his  brother  Aaron  being 
appointed  his  coadjutor. 

On  the-  appearance  of  Moses  and  Aaron  before  the  Egyptian 
monarch  with  the  requirement  of  Jehovah  that  he  should  release 
the  Israelites,  their  commission  was  disbelieved  and  their  require- 
ment disregarded.  But  ultimately,  in  consequence  of  extraordi- 
nary manifestations  of  divine  displeasure,  permission  was  given 
that  the  whole  Jewish  people  with  all  their  property  might  leave 
Egypt.  An  immense  number  of  persons  were  thus  suddenly  put 
into  motion,  who  directed  their  march  towards  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Here  the  waters  were  miraculously  divided  that  they 
might  gain  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  and  thus  escape  the  hos- 
tile pursuit  of  their  oppressive  masters  who  regretted  they  had 
allowed  them  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

Shortly  after  this. event,  the  peculiar  system  that  so  remarkably 
characterized  the  Jewish  people  in  after  time,  was  communicated  to 
them  by  Moses,  and  as  we  are  told  in  the  Scriptures,  with  miracu- 
lous exhibitions  of  the  divine  approbation. 

Moses  presided  over  the  Jewish  nation  for  about  forty  years, 
leading  them  in  various  directions  throughout  the  desert,  until  all 
the  adults  who  had  left  Egypt  should  die  ofl*.  This  proceeding 
was  ordered  by  Jehovah  as  a  punishment  for  their  incredulity  in 
his  promises.  When  the  time  ultimately  arrived  for  them  to  cross 
the  river  Jordan  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan^  Moses 
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died  at  the  age  of  one  hundi^  and  twenty  years ;  he  also  being 
excluded  from  entering  the  promised  land  in  consequence  of  an 
offence  before  Jehovah  at  the  rock  of  Meribah. 

So  far  only  as  supernatural  agencies  are  introduced  in  the  pre- 
ceding relation  of  the  Pentateuch,  can  there  be  any  justifiable 
ground  to  dispute  the  statement  made.  There  can  be*  no  exception 
taken  to  the  general  fact  that  the  Jewish  nation  came  out  of  Egypt 
under  the  conduct  of  Moses,  and  that  he  communicated  to  them  a 
law  and  polity  by  which  they  afterwards  became  remarkable  among 
other  oriental  people.  Indeed  on  the  general  subject  the  testimony 
of  pagan  antiquity  is  sufficiently  clear. 

The  private  character  of  Moses  as  exhibited  in  the  Scripture 
does  not  require  from  us  any  comment.  His  personal  actions  ere 
unimpeachable  on  the  score  of  disinterestedness  and  morality  as  far 
as  they  are  openly  related  in  the  Pentateuch.  Any  moral  objection 
made  by  the  deists  against  his  official  proceeding  under  his  asserted 
divine  commission,  cannot  be  charged  to  him  -who  was  but  an 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  The  objection  in  such  a  case 
lies  against  Jehovah,  who  ordered  the  act,nmless  Moses  was  an 
impostor.  But  this  is  the  very  question  we  are  to  determine,  and 
not  until  our  investigation  is  closed  can  any  one  undertake  with 
proprie^  to  judge  of  that  fact.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reader 
should  bear  in  ^mind  that  neither  the  attributes  of  Deity  nor  the 
morality  of  his  acts,  can  possibly  be  brought  under  our  scrutiny, 
for  they  must.be  considered  wholly  incomprehensible  as  we  have 
shown  iu  our  preceding  investigations. 

The  only  manner  by  which  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  real 
character  of  Moses,  will  be  by  minutely  analysing  the  civil  and 
relig^us  system  that  he  established  among  the.  Jewish  people.  I 
apprehend  by  estimating  its  enactments,  its  moral  influence,  the 
amount  of  liberty  and  happiness  afforded  to  the  nation,  and  the 
privileges,  honors,  and  emoluments  that  may  have  been  secured  to 
the  ruler  or  to  the  -  priesthood,  we  shall  be  enabled  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact,  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  honest  man  or  a 
knavish  impostor. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask,  what  could  have  been  Moses' 
views  in  representing  himself  a  messenger  divinely^  commissioned 
from  God  ;  or,  what  could  have  been  the  expectation  of  the  scribes 
who  forged  the  Pentateuch,  andattributed  it  to  Moses  as  the  founder 
of  the  Jewish  polity  ? 

But  can  any  one  be  found  so  simple  as  to  express  any  doubt- 
fulness concerning  the  motived  by  which  persons  act  under  such 
18  v.l 
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pretentions.  Is  it  possible  to  bold  any  otber  opinion  tban  that 
sucb  individuals,  conscious  of  their  divine  commission  bare  acted 
under  the  highest  influences  of  moral  obligation,  or  that  as  knaves 
and  impostors,  they  proposed  the  attainment  of  political  power  or 
the  gratification  of  their  sensuality,  whether  as  individuals,  of  in  that 
of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  bring  this  jjimple  view  before  the 
reader,  as  one  that  enables  the  mind  more  fixedly  to  apply  itself  to 
the  one  important  object  he  should  Hrtrer  keep  before  him  in  this 
investigation,  to' wit,  the  ascertaining  the  credibility  of  the  authors 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  trying 
their  integrity  and  disinterestedness  upon  those  subjects  that  haVe 
ever  been  the  touchstones  to  human  virtue  or  vice,  to  human  great- 
ness or  weakness. 

That  we  may  rightly  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic 
Institutions,  we  must  divide  our  analysis  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  shall  exhibit  -the  Civil  Constitution,  and  the  other  their 
Ecclesiastical  Institutions. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  sub-divisioii  there 'can  be  no  doubt,,  for 
there  has  been  no  small  injury  done  the  christian  cause,  from  the 
inattention  of  commentators  in  not  formally  tiistinguishing  what 
were  civil  ordinances,  and  what  were  religious  appointments  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Jewish  people. 

In  all  other  governments  than  the  Jewish,  the  principles  of  civil 
enactments  are  founded  only  in  expediency,  justice,  or  utility ;  and 
offences  against  such  laws,  are  stated  in  all  indictments  to  be 
offences  against  the  king,  or  republic  that  governs  under  such 
system  of  laws. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  crime  implied  by  a  breach  of  the 
civil  law  of  any  nation,  there  is  in  many  instances  the  further 
imputation  of  a  theological  offence  against  the  Gfod  or  gods  whom 
such  a  community  may  worship.  Thus,  murder,  theft,  &c.  are  by 
civil  tribunals  punished  as  offences  against  human  society,  but  a 
further  punishment  it  is  supposed,  awaits  murderers  and  thieves 
under  that  theory  of  religion  whatever  it  may  be,  that  men  con- 
scientiously regard  as  being  of  divine  authority.  Though  human 
offences  are  thus  subject  to  two  indictments,  viz.  one  against  man^ 
and  the  other  against  God,  there  is  generally  speaking,  no  difficult 
in  determining  what  is  the  province  of  religion,  and  what  is  tbB 
province  of  law. 

In  the  Jewish  theocracy,  however,  as  depicted  in  the  Pentateuch, 
there  was  but  one  head  both  to  the  church  and  state,  namely,  Jeho- 
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vah  himself — ^who  expressly  calls  the  Jews  his  peculiar  people,  and 
whose  civil  institutions  if  not  actually  dictated  by  him,  nevertheless, 
received  his  sanction.  Hence,  an  offence  against  Jewish  law  was 
one  against  Jehovah,  whether  as  king  and  ruler  over  the  nation,  or 
as  a  Deity  who  required  religious  obedience  from  his  creatures. 

But  notwithstanding  this  |ieculiarity  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
separating  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Jews  from  those  of  their 
religious  economy,  and  as  it  is  a  most  important  matter  to  shew 
how  the  two  systems  operated  on  each  other,  we  can  readily  as- 
certain from  thp  Bible  every  thing  essential  to  our  purpose,  by 
regarding  the  individuals,  by  whom  the  laws  were  administered 
among  the  Jewish  people.  A  Reference  to  the  Scripture  will 
enable  us  to  determine  distinctly  what  matters  were  under  the 
control  of  the  civil  magistrates,  and  wh&t  were  under  the  direction 
of  the  priesthood. 

OF   THE   CIYIL   APMINISTRATION   OF   LAW   UNDER   THE    MOSAIC 

INSTITUTIONS. 

That  we  may  fully  exhibit  the  disinterested  character  of  Moses 
as  a  legislator,  it  is  necessary  the  reader  should  haVe  a  correct  idea 
of  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses ; 
for  the  laws  promulgated  by  him  were  engrafted  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties of  an  already  existing  state  of  society.  In  other  words,  Moses 
did  not  give  the  Jews  an  entirely  new  political  constitution,  but  he 
modified  usages  and  customs  that  not  only  had  prevailed  among 
the  Jews  for  centuries  before  his  time,  but  which  are  even  yet 
observed  among  the  pastoral'  tribes  living  in  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  pountrics.  ^ 

It  is  through  ignorance  of  oriental  Usages  and  customs  that  so 
many  errors  prevail  among  men  concemifig  the  polity  established 
by  Moses,  for  most  persons  meeting  with  the  terms,  law,  govern- 
ment, judges,  &c.  in  the  Scripture,  do  not  understand  them 
according  to  theih  ancient  significance,  but  estimate  them  incon- 
siderately "by  the  meaning  which  those  terms  have  acquired  under 
the  very  different  institutions  established  during  the  progress  of 
European  civilization. 

Agreeably  to  the  principle  familiarly  known  to  exist  among  all 
people  living  under  patriarchal  institutions,  we  find  that  thoygh  the 
deicendants  of  Jacob  all  bore  the  common  appellation  of  children 
of  Israel,  yet  they  were  sub-divided  among  themselves  into  twelve 
different  tribes,  as  .the  respective  descendants  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
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that  Patriarch.  Though  in  external  matters  these  different  trihea 
were  compelled  to  serve  their  oppressive  masters  daring  the  time 
of  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  yet  each  tribe  preserved  its  peculiar 
existence  distinct,  and  in  all  matters  that  only  concerned  themselves, 
they  were  governed  or  regulated  by  consuetudinary  usages,  which 
as  now  among  the  Arabs  were  enforced  by  the  patriarchal  chiefs 
or  heads  of  their  respective  tribes,  sustained  by  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  as  to  what  was  discerned,  by  them  to  be 
either  right  or  expedient. 

That  such  a  form  of  government  existed  among  the  Jews  whilst 
in  Egypt  is  evident  from  Scripture,  for  Moses  when  he  imdertook 
the  mission  of  delivering  them  from  Elgyptian  bondage,  is  always 
represented  as  communicating  with  a  body  of  influential  persons 
designated  as  Elders  of  Israel,  see  Exod.  iv.  29;  vL  14,  &c.  which 
seems  to  be  an  imperfect  record  of  their  names. 

The  term  Elder  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
zokon,  and  is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  jpf««^«r0S,  which  Greek 
word  we  have  anglicized  into  the  ecclesiastical  term  presbyter. 
The  terms  however,  are  all  precisely  synonymous,  and  primarily 
meant  nothing  else  than  an  dderly  maH,  As  experience  and  capacity 
in  the  management  of  human  aflai^  are  ordinarily  only  acquired 
after  life  is  considerably  advancedy  so  because  rule  and  authority 
were  commonly  exercised  by  elderly  persons,  the  terms  dder  and 
rtder  insensibly  became  synonymous.  The  same  thing  took  place 
among  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  for  they  by  a  similar  association 
of  ideas  employed  the  term  Aldermen  to  express  a  certain  class  of 
municipal  oHicers,  which  though  originally  signifying  nothing  more 
than  elder  men  in  contra-distinction  to  the  term  younger  mcHf  has 
ultimately  obtained  the  signification  of  being  persons  engaged  in 
the  government  of  a  city,  which  function,  though  for  the  most  part 
exercised  by  elderly  men,  yet  do^  not  exclude  younger  men  from 
the  office  when  deemed  worthy  of  public  confidenee. 

The  Elders  of  the  Jews  were  essentially  the  patriarchal  heads  of 
the  different  tribes,  who  in  virtue  of  a  more  direct  genealogical  de- 
scent from  the  founder  of  the  tribe,  were  by  a  hereditary  prejudice 
regarded  as  being  entitled  to  a  peculiar  respect  from  other'  members 
of  a  more  indirect  descent.  Whenever  such  persons  possessed  the 
ordinary  amount  of  intelligence,  much  influence  was  conceded  to 
them  in  the  regulation  of  every  matter  that*  concerned  the  conunon 
welfare.  But  though  this  hereditary  prejudice  in  favor  of  certain 
individuals  was  always  felt  by  the  tribe,  yet  if  such  persons  were 
not  of  the  requisite  capacity  or  of  sufficient  energy  of  character  to 
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justify  that  prejudice,  then  other  persons  who  did  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  tribe,  became  associated  with  the  hereditary  chiefs 
and  acted  as  leaders  or  directors  among  them.  Under  any  condition 
of  circumstances  however*  individuals  of  ability,  influence,  or  even 
of  wealth,  necessarily  occupied  an  important  position  among  the 
chiefs  or  heads  of  the  tribes,  for  the  common  interest  being  essen- 
tially the  supreme  law,  the  importance  of- all  influential  persons  in 
consultations  concerning  the  common  welfare  must  have  been 
always  felt  and  recognized.  "  From  this  view  it  is  evident  that  the 
Elders  among  all  tribes  living  under  patriarchal  institutions  could 
not  have  consisted  of  any  determinate  number  of  individuals. 

The  -authority  of  the  Elders  of  the  Jews,'  as  it  now  is  among  the. 
Arabs,  was  extremely  slight,  being  founded  only  on  the  reverence 
with  which  prejudice,  habit,  or  .the  good  qualities  of  the  elders 
might  cause  them  to  be  regarded,  for  as  the  elders  of  themselves 
had  no  ability  to  compel  any  obedience,  they  must  be  sustained  by 
the  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  individuals  around  them.  Neither 
were  there  any  persons  subordinate  to  them,  like  our  bailiffs  or 
police  oflicers  to  enforce  the  directions  of  the  chiefs  or  ciders.  The 
necessary  consequence  therefore,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  was, 
that  individuals  for  the  most  part  judged  for  themselves,  and 
depended  on  their  own  strength,  or  that  of  their  kinsmen,  to  obtain 
redress  for  real  or  supposed  injuries.  In  short,  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  at  that  time  may  be "  perfectly  estimated  by  the 
examples  furnished  us  at  tliis  day  by  their  kindred  people  the 
Arabs.* 

It  may,  therefore,  be  readily  comprehended  that  afler  the  law 
was  promulgated  from  Sinai,  the  people  accustomed  to  such  a  state 
of  society  as  vth  have  just  described,  would  in  the  first  instance, 
experience  much  difRculty  as  to  the  application  of  these  new  prin- 
ciples of  moral  obligation.  ^The'  consequence  was,  that  Moses 
insensibly  became  the  sole  judge  among  them,  for  to  whom  else 
could  they  so  naturally  apply  as  to  him,  who  under  Jehovah  was 
the  agent  in  bringing  &bout  this  state  of  things.   Moses  thus  became 

*  '*The  Tawarah"  (Arabe  bordering-  on  Egypt)  <*  never  go  to  law  before  the 
Egyptian  tribunals.  The  sheik  of  each  tribe  acta  as  Judge.  Minor  quarrels  are 
generally  settled  by  the  parties  between  themselves.  But  when  not,  they  bring 
the  case  before  the  judg^,  (the  sheik,)  each  putting  into  his  hands  a  pledge;  and 
be  who  loees  his  cause  forfeits  his  plcdfpe  to  the  judge  (the  sheik)  at  his  foe,  while 
that  of  the  other  party  is  restored.  When  the  judge  (the  sheik)  has  given  his 
decision,  the  party  who  gpnins  (the  cause)  executes  the  sentence  for  himself.  Their 
mode  of  trial  was  described  both  by  the  Arabs  and  by  the  Superior,  (of  the  con- 
vent) as  being  wonderfully  just,"  &c.    (Ao6tn«m  Bib,  Raeareh,  1.307.) 
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overwhelmed  with  judicial  business,  luid  appears  to  have  been 
unconscious  of  any  method  by  which  he  might  be  relieved  from 
these  onerous  duties,  until  Jcthro,  his  father-in-law,  who  visited 
him  at  this  time,  suggested  a  suitable  remedy.- 

As  the  narration  of  this  circumstance  involves  some  important 
inferential  arguments  concerning  the  disinterested  chaxacter  of 
Moses  as  a  legislator,  I  make  the  following  extract  from  £xod. 
xviii.  13,  &c. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  niorrow,  that  Moses  sat  to  judge 
the  people :  and  the  people  stood  by  Moses  from  the  morning  unto 
the  evening.     And  when  Moses'  father-in-law  saw  all  that. he  did 
to  the  people,  he  said,  what  is  this  thing  that  thou  doest  to  the  peo- 
ple?   Why  sittest  thou  thyself  alone,  and  aU  the  people  stand  by 
thee  from  morning  unto  even?     And  Moses  said  unto  his  father- 
in-law,  because  the  people  come  unto  me  to  inqrdre  of  Grod,  (i.  e. 
concerning  the  law  of  God.)    When  th^y  have  a  matter,  they  come 
unto  me,  and  I  judge  between  one  and  another,  and  I  do  make 
them  know  the  statutes  of  God,  and  his  laws.    And  Moses*  fiuher- 
in-law  said  unto  him,  the  thing  that  thou  doest  is  not  good.     Thoa 
wilt  surely  wear  away,  both  thou,  and  this  people  that  is  with  thee: 
for  this  thing  is  too  heavy  for  thee ;  thou  art  not  able  to  perform 
it  thyself  alone.     Hearken  now  untoiny  voice;  and  I  will  give  thee 
counsel,  and  God  shall  be  with  thee:  Be  thou  for  the  people  to 
God-ward,  that  thou  maycst  bring  the  causes  unto  God :  And  thou 
shalt  teach  them  ordinances  and  laws,  and  shalt  show  them  the  way 
wherein  they  must  walk,  and  the  work  they  must  do.     Moreover, 
thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people,  able  men,  such  as  fear 
God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness ;  and  place  such  over  them 
to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties, 
and  rulers  of  tens:  And  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons  : 
and  it  shall  be,  that  every  great  matter  they  shall  bring  unto  thee, 
but  every  small  matter  they  shall  judge:  so  shall  it  be  easier  for 
thyself,  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden  with  thee,"  &c. 

With  this  advice  of  Jethro,  Moses  was  pleased,  and  brought 
the  subject  before  the  people  for  their  acquiescence,  as  is  stated  in 
Deut.  i.  9,  &c.  where  ho  reminds  the  people  of  the  transaction,  as 
follows : 

*'  And  I  spake  unto  you  at  that  time,  saying,  I  am  not  able  to  bear 
you  myself  alone:"  "How  can  I  myself  alone  bear  your  cum- 
brance,  and  your  burden,  and  your  strife  ?  Take  you  wise  men, 
and  understanding,  and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will  make 
them  rulers  over  you.    And  ye  answered  me,  and  said,  the  thing 
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whicli  thou  hast  spoken  is  good  for  ns  to  do.  So  I  took  the  chief 
of  your  tribes,  wise  men,  and  known,  and  made  them  heads  over 
you,  captains  over  thousands,  and  captains  over  hundreds,  and  cap- 
tains over  fifties,  and  captains  over  tens,  and  officers  among  your 
tribes.  And  I  charged  your  judges  at  that  time,  saying,  Hear  the 
causes  between  your  brethren,  and  judge  righteously  between 
every  man  and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  (i.  e.  foreigner)  that  is 
with  him.  Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in  judgment,  but  ye  shall 
hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great ;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face 
of  man ;  for  the  judgment  is  God's ;  and  the  cause  that  is  too  hard 
for  yoUf  bring  it  unto  me,  and  I  will  hear  it^ 

.  European  commentators,  from  having  overlooked  the  fact,  that 
the  Jews  were  at  this  time  living  under  the  full  influence  of  patri- 
archal usages,  have  wholly  misunderstood  the  operation  of  the 
system  thus  adopted  by  Moses  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro.  They 
consider  the  judges  thus  appointed,  were  any  individuals  whatever 
of  integrity  among  the  people,  who  being  selected  for  the  purpose, 
acted  like  our  justices  of  the  peace  in  determining  all  matters 
brought  before  them.  But  thelntroduction  of  such  a  class  of  judges 
would  have  been  altogether  anomalous  among  a  people  living 
under  patriarchal  institutions,  and  as  such  would  have  been  repug* 
nant  to  their  ideas  of  propriety. 

The  object  of  Jethro's  suggestion  was  to  relieve  Moses  from  the 
burden  of  judging  between  individuals  in<  all  ordinary  cases  of 
controversy,  and  therefore  he  recommended  that  other  persons 
should  be  specially  appointed  to  this  function,  leaving  an  appeal  to 
Moses  if  the  importance  of  any  case*. might  require  it.  But  in  the 
selection  oi  persons  to  discharge  this  office,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  other  individuals  than  heads  of  tribes 
and  families,  t.  e^  persons  already  recognized  as  elders  by  their  posi- 
tion among  the  people,  were  chosen  to  act  as  judges.  These  as 
already  possessing  a  patriarchal  influence  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
were  alone  such  persons  as  the  people  would  respect,  and  as  such 
they  were  commissioned  by  Moses  to  judge  the  people  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  law  received  by  them  at  Sinai.  That  tliis  is 
the  true  i  exposition  of  what  was  done  on  this  occasion  is  evident 
from  DenL  i.  15,  where  Moses  expressly  says,  <*  so  I  took  the  chief 
of  your  tribes^''  (t.  e.  those  persons  already  known  among  you  as 
chiefs  or  elders)  "and  made  them  heads  over  you,"  &c. 

Neither  do  I  consider  that  Jethro's  suggestion  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  signifying  that  judges  were  to  be  appointed  over  indi- 
▼idualfl  grouped  together  in  bodies  of  thousands,  hundreds,  fifliesy 
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and  tens,  wliich  seems  to  be  the  common  opinion.  Such  a  joxiidio- 
Uon  would  give  nsc  to  great  confusion^  for  in  many  instances 
according  to  such  a  division,  the  different  members  of  the  same 
family  would  have  been  under  the  inspection  of  two  different 
judges.  I  apprehend  the  numbers  as  above  stated,  rc&r  to  house- 
holds or  tents,  in  which  the  Jews  were  then  living,  and  which  it 
would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  place  under  the  superintendence 
of  certain  individuals  who  possessed  the  required  amount  of  patri- 
archal influence.  The  approbation  of  suitable  persons,  however, 
was  lefl  to  the  people  themselves,  whom  we  cannot  doubt  acted 
upon  their  own  prevailing  notions  of  patriarchal  propriety.  But, 
however,  we  may  thus  reduce  the  number  of  judges  by  substituting 
households  for  individuals,  they  were  still  a  very  numerous  body 
to  whom  large  judicial  powers,  were  committed,  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  limit  was  assigned  to  their  jurisdiction,  nor  diat 
any  particular  crimes  or  offences  were  reserved  for  the  judgment 
of  Moses  or  his  coadjutors. 

If  the  judges  themselves  might  consider  any  case  so  complicated 
that  they  could  not  discern  its  merits,  tlien,  and  the  inference  is 
direct  then  only,  did  they  send  it  up  as  an  appeal  case  for  the  judg- 
ment of  Moses,  or  of  tlie  superior  ruler  of  afler  time. 

It  would  bo  useless  for  us  to  follow  this  subject  into  further 
details,  the  only  particular  of  importance. is  that  these  judges  were 
all  laytncn,  except  those  in  the  Levitical  tribe,  for  it  is  most  proba- 
ble tliat  the  judges  of  each  tribe  were  selected  from  their  own 
members,  and  that  tlieir  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  their  respective 
tribes. 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  very  simple  establishment  of  the  judi- 
ciary power  under  the  institution  of  Moses,  we  will  now  look  at 
the  legislative  branch  of  government. 

Moses,  as  he  had  unintentionally  engrossed  the  judicial  power, 
appears  from  the  same  oversight  to  have  bonie  the  whole  burden 
oi"  directing  tlic  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  gpvem- 
ment  of  the  people;  and  the  weight  of  this  charge  so  much  op- 
])re8sed  him,  that  he  complained  of  the  unsupportable  burden  to 
Jehovah,  who  directed  him  [Num.  xi.  16,  17)  to  select  seventy  men 
of  the  Elders  of  Israel  **  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  elders  of  iks 
jteople,^  (/.  f.  those  who  had  a  known  patriarchal  -influence,)  ''and 
they  shall  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  with  thee,  that  then  bear 
it  not  thyself  alone."  This  body  were  also  essentially  laywUBi 
for  we  presume  they  were  taken  from  the  twelve  lay  tnbes  in  the 
proportion  of  six  persons  from  each. 
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After  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  this  Council  of  Seventy  or 
Sanhedrin»  as  it  is  commonly  designated,  as  well  as  the  judges 
appointed  under  Jethro's  suggestion,  as  being  only  temporary 
expediencies  entirely  ceased  in  their  operation,*  and  the  Jewish 
people  henceforth  regulated  tlieir  civil  affairs  under  those  patri- 
archal usages  that  had  prevailed  among  them  from  remote  time, 
modified  however  by  the  peculiar  principles  communicated  to  them 
under  the  Sinaitic  laws.  Substantially  the  forms  of  their  ancient 
patriarchal  institutions  were  strictly  preserved*  and  the  Jews  lived 
scattered  abroad  over  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  respective  towns 
and  villages  allotted  to  each  tribe,  and  governed  by  their  patri- 
archal zokonem  or  elders,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  the  allotments  of  the  conquered  country  among  the  different 
tribes,  the  people  wtere  necessarily. thrown  together  in  families  of 
the  same  tribe,  and  as  such  they  preservea  their  clanish  or  patri- 
archal connections  Ivith  each  other.  The  reverence  due  to  the  patri- 
archal heads  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  households  of  common 
descent,  necessarily  placed  such  persons  if  of  any  capacity,  together 
with  persons  of  wealth  and  influence  as  we  have  heretofore  stated, 
as  the  zokonem  or  elders  of  such  communities,  while  other  indivi- 
duals of  a  still  greater  patriarchal  estimation,  in  a  more  especial 
manner  looked  af^r  the  common  welfare  of  the  whole  tribe. 

Any  persons  eminent  by  their  position  among  the  elders  them- 
selves, were  termed,  heads,  chiefs,  directors,  overseers,  captains. 
Sec,  the  terms  being  applied  to  the  superintendence  of  any  agg^re- 
gation  of  elders,  whether  in  a  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  sense. 

Loose  and  inartificial  as  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  Jews 
may  seem  to  us,  they  were  not  near  so  vague  in  their  operation  as 
persons  ignorant  of  oriental  institutions  might  imagine.  For  the 
JewSy  though  an  agricidtural  people,  did  not  live  scattered  abroad 
throug^ut  the  laiid  in  single  households  like  our  farmers  or  plan- 
ters, but  they  and  their  families  for  security  of  life  and  property 
had  their  dwellings  only  in  towns  or  villages,  from  which  they  went 
forth  every  morning  to  cultivate  their  fields,  though  at  some  miles 
distant,  and  returned  again  in  the  evening  to  their  families  in  the 
village.  As  these  towns  and  villages  were  (or  the  most  part  sur- 
Tomided  by  defensive  walls,  so  through  the  gates,  necessarily  as 
few  as  possible,  the  inhabitants  more  or  less  frequently  went  forth 
md  returned  every  day.     The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  living 

*  That  the  Coancil  of  Seventy  eldert,  or  Saohedrin,  eetabluhed  by  Moses  in  the 
wBdemev,  was  only  an  insUiutionof  temponiry  .expediency  is  fully  proved  by 
BlichaliSf  Com.  Lawa  of  Moses,  Art.  60. 
19  V.  1 
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was  that  every  individual  was  under  the  immediate  obseryation  of 
his  fellow  townsman,  and  was  thus  obliged  to  conform  to  every 
regulation  the  inhabitants  might  see  fit  to  enforce.  The  knowledge 
of  these  circumstances  explains  why  the  Scripture  writers  make 
use  of  the  term  gates  as  implying  town  or  villages. 

But  nevcrthdcfls  the  defects  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  govern- 
ment must  be  evident  to  the  reader  even  from  the  brief  exhibidon 
we  have  made,  and  therefore  to  remedy  its  inconvenicncies  as  a 
social  system  without  changing  entirely  its  external  form,  Moses 
directed  the  Jews  (DeuL  xvi.  18,)  that  when  they  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  should  "  make  judges, 
{shophetim)  and  officers,  {ahoterim)  in  all  their  gates,  (t.  e,  in 
every  town  or  village)  throughout  their  tribes,  and  that  they 
should  judge  the  people  with  just  judgment." , 

The  import  of  this  injunction  I  do  not  think  is  correctly  appre- 
hended, for  as  we  do  not  find  any  officers  in  the  after  periods  of 
Jewish  history' distinctly  exhibited  by  the  terms  shcphetimt  and 
thoterim,  many  persons  are  unable  to  comprehend  why  the  Jews 
should  have  disregarded  so  express  an  institution  as  this  appointed 
by  Moses.  The  difficulty  is  only  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
subject,  and  which  is  easily  explained. 

Previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  law  at-  Mount  Sinai,  the  Jews 
like  the  Arabs  and  other  ancient  nations  under  patriarchal  institu- 
tions who  had  no  written  codes  of  law,  redressed  their  own  injuries 
when  they  occurred,  or  if  they  brought  the  subject  before  their 
elders  or  chiefs,  these,  when  thus  appealed  to,  determined  the  case 
on  principles  recognized  among  them,  and  authorized  the  injured 
person  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  satisfaction.  But  unless 
an  individual  complained  of  an  act  of  injustice,  no  one  else  con- 
cerned himself  about  it,  and  the  consequence  is  inevitable  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  that  flagrant  instances  of  oppression  and  injustice 
occurred  when  an  injured  person  was  too  timid  or  too  weak  to  seek 
a  redress  which  his  personal  ability  would  be  unable  to  force  from 
his  oppressor. 

Now  in  view  of  such  cases,  as  well  as  to  punish  offences  against 
the  whole  community,  which  no  doubt  were  then  disregarded  on 
the  principle  recognized  among  ourselves,  that  "what  is  every 
body's  business  is  attended  to  by  none,"  I  apprehend  Moses'  address 
to  the  people  or  to  their  elders,  as  above  qiioted,  may  be  paraphrased 
to  this  purport.  "Instead  of  your  hitherto  imperfect  mode  of 
rendering  justice,  which  is  done  only  when  a  complaint  is  laid 
before  you,  and  then  that  the  exception  of  your  judgment  is  leh 
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to  tlie  excited  individual  and  his  friends*  you  must  hereafter  con- 
stitute judgeSy  (shaphetifn)  who  shall  make  it  their  special  business 
to  look  after  and  redress  all  wrongs  that  come  to  their  knowledge, 
and  yon  must  further  appoint  ofRcers  or  bailiffs,  {shoterim)  for  die 
purpose  of  executing  the  sentence  of  the  judges,  for  the  injured 
person  himself  is  an  unfit  instrument  to  execute  due  justice." 

By  this  injunction  it  was  not  contemplated  that  the  shophetim  or 
judges,  were  to  be  a  class  of  persons  different  from  the  zokonem  or 
elders,  but  that  certain  individuals  among  the  elders  themselves, 
should  be  especially  charged  with  the  supervision  and  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  Mosaic  economy  in  every  town  and  village. 
Supposing  therefore,  the  elders  attended  to  the  injunction  of  Moses, 
they  then  designated  certain  of  their  own  number  to  perform  the 
dudes  thus  assigned  to  them,  or  they  may  have  exercised  them  in 
rotation,  or  in  any  other  manner  convenient  to  themselves.  But 
however  this  may  be,  they  never  constituted  any  persons  out  of 
the  body  of  elders  to  act  as  judges,  in  the  sense  in  which  We  eknploy 
that  term  as  signifying  officers  of  a  peculiar  character  and  fimc- 
tion. 

Though  there  are  a  great  many  particulars  related  in  the  rab- 
binical writers  concerning  the  courts  of-  law  among  the  Jews,  we 
can  concede  little  authority  to  their  traditions  respecting  things 
prior  to  the  Babylonian  captivity.  After  that  event  their  testimony 
is  often  valuable  when  properly  scrutinized.  The  only  particular 
we  think  necessary  to  introduce  hfere  on  the  subject  is,  that  in  the 
foregoing  injunction  of  Moses,  we  undoubtedly  find  the  origin  of 
the  Bethrdeen,  or  Jewish  legal  tribunals.  Beth-deen  literally  signi- 
fies house,  or  pUice  qfjudgmenty  but  which  by  a  metonymy  common 
enough  among  ourselves,  came  at  last  to  signify  the  persons  who 
sat  there  to  administer  justice,  and  who  according  to  the  opinion 
we  have  already  stated  were  the  zokonem  or  elders  of  each  parti- 
cular community. 

These  Beth-deen  vrere  ordinarily  held  near  the  principal  gate, 
and  as  it  would  have  been  useless  where  their  jurisdiction  was 
necessarily  so  limited  to  be  always  in  session,  they  appear  to  have 
designated  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  every  week,  t.  e.  our  Monday 
and  Thursday,  as  days  for  holding  their  court.  Such  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  rabbis,  which  is  not  only  reasonable  in  itself  but  there 
are  other  matters  to  confirm  it,  which  we  shall  make  mention  of 
hereafter  on  another  subject. 

As  my  object  in  giving  these  sketches  of  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  Jews  haa  been  to  give  not  only  a  correct  view  of  the  subject. 
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but  in  an  indirect  manner  to  show  the  priesthood  had  no  agency  in 
the  administration  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Jewish  people,  I 
shall  now  close  this  statement  with  the  observalion»  that  the  ciyil 
government  of  the  Jews,  such  «ls  we  have  described  it*  continued 
substantially  the  same  until  the  downfall  of  the  nation.  For  though 
the  ruling  power  was  exercised  sometimes  by  extraordinary  offi- 
cers, such  as  the  judges,  by  kings,  and  even  by  heatheii  conquemrs, 
yet  all  the  old  machinery  involved  in  the  patriarchal  councils  of 
elderSf  whether  of  villages,  towns,  or  tribes,  were  unaflPected  in  any 
great  degree  by  mere  changes  of  the  supreme  ruling  power.  Who- 
ever governed  the  nation,  accomplished  their  purposes  through  the 
instrumentalities  of  the  organization  established  among  the  people 
from  the  foundation  of  their  state.  Hence,  throughout  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  we  find  the  term  elders  continually 
employed  as  signifying  the  persons  who  governed  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, either  municipally  or  nationally.  A  reference  to  Cruden's 
Concordance  will  satisfy  the  English  reader  sufficiently  as  to  this 
matter.  '    . 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  imporULnce  to  exhibit  the  actual  amount  of 
legal  powers  exercised  by  the  civit  magistrates  among  the  Jews, 
as  contradistinguished  by  those  exercised  by  the  priesthood,  I  shall 
extract  every  case  and  decision  where  reference  is  made  in  the 
Pentateuch  to  those  respective  bodies  of  men. 

ON    MATTERS   TO    BE   DECIDED   BY  CIVIL   JUDGES. 

In  collecting  the  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  civil  magistrates,  or  of  ^ the  priesthood  are  mentioned,  the 
reader  must  be  aware  that  such  particulars  are  only  noticed  inci- 
dentally in  the  Scriptures,  for  on  the  appointment  of  the  judges 
of  thousands,  hundreds,  &c.  {Deut,  i.  16,  17,)  ot  where  other 
magistrates  were  constituted,  {DeiU,  xvi.  18= — ^20;  xxv.  1,)  th^ 
were  evidently  empowered  to  decide  on  all  civil  cases  whatever, 
and  this  being  always  understood,  it  is  only  by  accident  that  the 
magistrates  are  mentioned  in  particular  cases.  Such  passages 
therefore,  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  are  but  few, 
but  just  as  far  as  they  go,  they  not  only  confirm .  the  view  we  have 
taken,  but  are  of  especial  value  as  showing  with  distinctness  the 
exclusion  of  the  priesthood  from  all  share  in  the  civil  administration 
of  the  Jewish  polity. 

Quoting  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  -the  Scriptures* 
they  are  as  follows : 


^ 
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The  servant  refusing  fireedonii  was  brought  before  the  judges. 
Exodus  xxi.  6. 

If  a.  woman  miscarried  through  the  violent  act  of  a  man,  the 
judges  to  determine  the  amount  of  damages  payablci  Exodus 
xxi.  22. 

In  case  goods,  &c.  entrusted  or  deposited  with  any  one  were  lost, 
stolen,  &0.  the  judge  was  to  determine  how  far  he  was  responsible, 
Exod.  xxii.  8,  9. 

Between  the  homicide  and  revenger  of  blood,  the  congregation 
to  decide.  By  congregation,  I  presume  is  meant  the  townsmen  of 
that  community.  But  in  Deut.  xix.  2,  where  the  proceeding  in 
the  same  case  is  mentioned,  the  authority  is  attributed  to  the  elders 
of  the  city,  (i.  e.  the  magistracy.)  The  words  are  synonymous  in 
their  bearing  on  the  case,  and  possibly  may  be  so  in  technical  signi- 
ficance. Num.  XXXV.  12,  24,  25. 

In  cases  where  human  sagacity  was  unable  to  determine  the  true 
merits  of  the  case,  the  judges^  were  to  bring  the  question  before 
God,  who  promised  a  supernatural  judgment.  This  was  called 
the  consultation  by  Urint  and.Thummim,  and  required  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  priesthood,  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 13.  We  shall  discourse 
on  this  matter  presently. 

In  case  of  false  witness,  &c.  the  judge  was  to  bring  the  matter 
up  to  God  by  Urim — it  being  one  of  the  particulars  belonging  to 
the  preceding  .general  rule,  Deut.  xix.  17,  18. 

A  stubborn  and  disobedient  son  to  be  brought  before  elders  at 
the  gate,  Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21. 

The  case  of  disputed  virginity,  to  be  tried  before  the  elders,  Deut. 
xxiL  15,  18. 

The  man  refusing  to  marry  his  brother's  widow,  to  be  brought 
before  the  elders,  Deut.  xxv,  7,  8,  9. 

OF    MATTERS    OF    CIVIL    POLITY    UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION   OF  THE 

PRIESTHOOD. 

The  only  place  in  the  Pentateuch  where  the  priests  had  any 
particular  judgment  or  scrutiny  formerly  committed  to  them,  other 
than  the  direct  exercipe  of  their  religious  functions,  is  in  Leviticus 
xiiL  xiv. — ^where  they  are  made  judges  of  the  disease  and  cure  of 
leprosy. - 

It  is  therefore  undeniable,  that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  is  no  mat- 
ter of  Jewish  civil  polity  formally  committed  to  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood,  but  to  determine  the  presence*  of  leprosy  in  men 
or  things,  and  when  they  had  again  become  clean.     This  duty  is 
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very  expressly  assigned  to  them,  and  if  the  Jewish  priests  were 
knaves  and  impostors,  they  have,  in  our  view,  most  unaccountahly 
appreciated  its  importance,  for  the  word  priestr  in  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  is  reiterated  in  sixty-nine  verses  of  these  two  chapters. 
It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  it  was  not  from  any  dislike  to  write 
the  word  priest^  that  they  have  abstained  from  introducing  it  in 
other  places,  where  we  of  this  day,  would  have  judged  it  might 
have  been  more  profitable  to  them. 

I  leave  the  subject,  however,  to  be  estimated  by  the  deists,  and 
until  we  are  difierently  enlightened  by -them,  it.  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  imputed  knavery  and  ambition  of  the  Jewish  priests  was 
of  a  most  anomalous  kind,  when  they  retained  such  a  power  as 
above  stated,  and  excluded  themselves  at  least  in  every  appesr- 
anco  of  things,  not  only  from  exclusive  rule  and  dominion,  but 
even  from  a  share  in  tlie  public  administration  of  the  government 

Who,  then,  were  the  legislators,  rulers;  or  judges  appointed  by 
Moses  to  preside  over  the  Jewish  people  I  Were  they  a  privileged 
or  noble  class  1  Were  they  priests  or  levites  ?  No,  they  were  in 
every  particular  laymen,  and  such  as  the  people  themselves  ap- 
proved of.  Neither  had  the  priesthood  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
civil  government,  for  most  uudcuiably,  the  Bible  contains  no  one 
precept  or  recommendation  by  which  the  priesthood  could  direcdy 
interfere  in  civil  afiairs.  Neither  had  the  priests  any  right  by  the 
Bible  to  approve  or  censure  the  officers  of  the  government,  they 
did  not  even  consecrate  them  for  their  appointments  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  In  short,  from  Moses  until  after  the  time  of 
any  canonical  writer  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  administration  of 
tlio  government  was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  alone, 
excepting  in  those  instances  of  dubious  power  administered  by  EE 
and  the  prophet  Samuel,  of  which  we  shall  take  notice  hereaftert 

Though  every  expression  in  the  preceding  paragraph  concerning 
the  exclusion  of  the  priesthood  from  any  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Jewish  government  is  strictly  correct,  yet  there  are  two 
passages  in  the  Pentateucli,  which  a  careless  reader,  or  one  anxious 
to  find  a  Haw  in  my  assertion,  may  consider  to  imply  that  the 
priesthood  had  authority  to  interfere  in  the  determination  of  politi- 
cal subjects.  This  matter  we  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  the  trouble  of  removing  any  seeming  contradiction  to  the 
conclusion  we  have  already  made. 

Of  the  passages  to  which  I  allude,  the  fii'st  is,  where  a  reference 
is  to  bo  made  in  "hard  cases**  to  the  priests  and  levites,  (Deut. 
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xviL  8 — 13,)  and  which  is  technically  teiteed  the  Judgment  by 
Urim  and  Thummin. 

**  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgment^  between 
blood  and  blood>  between  plea  and  plea,  and  between  istroke  and 
stroke,  being  matters  of  controversy  within  .thy  gates,  then  thou 
•halt  aiise  and  get  thee  up  into  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
•halt  choose.  And  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  priests^  the  levites,  and 
unto  the  judge  that  shall'  be  in  those  days,  and  inquire,  and  they 
shall  show  thee  the  sentence  of  judgment.  And  thoii  shalt  do 
according  to  the  sentence,  &c.  "  Thou  shalt  not  decline  from  the 
sentence  which  they  shall  show  thee,  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left.  And  the  man  that  will  do  presumptuously,  and  will  not 
hearken  unto  the  priest  that  standeth  to  minister  there  before  the 
Lord  thy  God,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die,  and 
thou  shalt  put  away  the  evil  from  Israel.''  See  also  Deut.  xix.  16» 
17,  18,  for  a  similar  direction. 

The  second  passage  occurs  in  apnouncing  the  appointment  of 
Joshua  as  the  successor  of  Moses.  It  is  there  observed,  (Numbers 
xxvii.  21,)  "  And  he-(i.  e.  Joshua)  shall  stand  before  Eleazer  the 
priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  afler  the  judgment  of  Urim, 
before  the  Lord ;  at  his  word  shall  they  both  go  out,  and  at  his 
word  they  shall  come  in,  both^he  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  with 
him,  even  all  the  jcongregation." 

These  passages  are  very  remarkable,  and  as  ordinarily  inter- 
preted, they  seem  to  confer  great  power  upon  the  priesthood,  they 
require  a  full  investigation  df  their  purport  and  meaning. 

The  statement  made  in  our  first  reference  concerning  the  super- 
natural Judgment  to  be  given  in  difficult  cases  between  individuals, 
10  simply  this.  Jehovah  promised  to  give  a  miraculous  decision  in 
Aose  instances  wliere  the  proper  judicial  officers  were  from  the  per- 
plexity of  the  case  unable  to  decide.  The  case  was  to  be  first  tried 
before  the  civil  tribunals,  and  if  from  any  perplexity  of  circum- 
stances the  civil  judges  could  not  decide  its  true  merits,  they  were, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  injustice  by  an  ignorant  decision,  to  then 
bring  the  matter,  wot  to  the  priesthood,  for  their  determination,  but 
to  Jehovah  himsdf,  ^ho  had  promised  a  supernatural  judgment  on 
the  case. 

'As  none  but  the  priesthood  could  enter  the  sanctuary,  this  pro- 
ceeding necessarily  required  the  ministry  of  the  priesthood,  though 
the  Bible  has  expressly  associated  the  judge  or  civil  ruler  with  the 
high  priest  in  the  consultation. 
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As  re«p«ct2  xhe  truth  ot'  tlie  miracTiIous  jndsment  to  be  thnt 
grver:,  it  is  impossible  tor  us  to  produce  any  direct  eTidence  to 
fhcrw  th^:  J»?hovaii  tid  appointed  such  a  course  of  pToceedins; 
C17  or/.y  rr.ear.  ot  esdmidiig  i-«  truth  is  to  ascertain  in  what  man- 
ner this   pri»-ilere  was  exercised. 

I  know  of  no  decision  obtained  by  Urim,  on  individual  cases, 
unless  in  that  concemin^r  the  inheritance  of  Zelopehad's  daughten, 
(Atf/n.  xxvii.i  and  of  him  found  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  (.Vnm.  xv.  32,  Jcc.^  The  consultations  of  princes  by*  Urim 
were  of  a  different  nature. 

It  being  then  apparently  dear  that  the  priesthood  never  did.  u 
far  as  the  Bible  relates  things*  ever  attempt  to  arrogate  any  power 
to  themselv»  in  virtue  of  this  consultation  by  Urim  and  Thommim* 
I  think  that  we  have  the  fairest  ground  to  infer  that  it  'was  always 
considered  by  them  to  be  a  miraculous  judgment^  and  as  such  the 
priesthood  never  appear  to  have  interfered  in  the  civil  proceeding 
of  the  land,  by  assuming  any  right  to  held  an  appellate  jurisdiction. 

But  the  most  conclusive  argument  on  this  subject  is  the  very 
remarkable   fact,  that  the  judgment  by  Urim  had  no  operation 
whatever  on  religious  matters.    On  all  theological  particulars  the 
Scriptures  made  the  consciences  o£  individuals  the  sole  judges  of 
truth,  and  never  even  hints  at  &  reference  of  doubtful  points  to  the 
priesthood.     Nothing  can  be  more  remarkably  confirmatory  of  this 
view  than  the  directions  of  Moses  on  the  supposed  case  of  a  false 
prophet  arising  among  the  Jews ;  when  instead  of  telling  them  to 
consult  the  priesthood,  or  to  ascertain  by  Urim  whether  he  was  a 
false  prophet  or  not,  he  directs  the  people  to  wait  in  patience  until 
events    should    show   Ids    true   character.     {Deuf,     xviii.  21,  22.) 
These  facts,  I  apprehend,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
ecclesiastical  fraud  contemplated  in  the  judgment  by  Urim,  or  else 
the  priesthood  would  never  have  formally  excepted  particulars  of 
theological  importance  from  the  operation  of  an  asserted  super- 
natural judgment,  and  leave  such  matters  expressly  in  the  power  of 
the  laity  to  decide  on  as  they  might  think  right. 

The  verse  empowering  the  high  priest  to  give  counsel  to  Joshnft 
as  already  quoted,  is  simply  to  this  effect:  in  any  case  where 
the  necessity  existed  of  a  supernatural  determination,  Joshua,  or 
any  other  ruler  of  the  Jewish  people  could  procure  such  a  judg- 
ment through  the  medium  of  the  high  priest,  consulting  by  Urim 
and  Thummim.  That  in  all  such  cases  of  consultation  they  should 
rigidly  abide  by  the  judgment  given,  was  simply  an  act  of  obedience 
to  Jehovah  who  could  not  be  slighted  after  the  formality  of  asking 
his  judgment. 
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That  this  is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  verse  is  to  be  understoody 
and  by  no  means  implying  the  least  right  or  authority  in  the  priest- 
hood to  dictate  any  political  measure,  is  evident  from  the  whole 
history  of  the  Scripture,  which  in  this  circumstance,  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  irrefragable  testimony,  for  if  this  institution  of  the  Mosaic 
covenant  be  the  work  of  priestly  imposture,  the  Scripture  history 
as  a  running  practical  commentary,  must  exhibit  how  the  knavish 
contrivance  worked  on  the  government  or  the  people. 

If  it  be  evident  therefore,  that  the  institution  was  never  used  but 
on  occasions  when  required  by  the  civil  ruler  as  an  assistance  to 
his  infirmity  of  judgment,  it  shows  distinctly  that  we  have  rightly 
estimated  the  nature  of  the  institution.* 

However,  to  vindicate  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  this 
matter,  we  shall  introduce  some  of  those  facts  related  in  the  Scrip- 
tare  concerning  Joshua's  administration  of  the  government,  which 
will  I  trust,  sufficiently  confirm  the  correctness  of  our  view. 

The  very  first  verse  of  the  book  of  Joshua  shows  that  the  judg- 
ment by  Urim  and  Thummim  was  only  to  be  used  contingently, 
under  those  circumstances  where  the  ruler  was  called  on  to  act  and 
knew  not  the  proper  course  he  should  pursue.  For  without  any 
intervention  of  the  priesthood,  it  is  explicitly  stated,  ''the  Lord 
spake  unto  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  saying,  '  Moses,  my  servant  is 
dead ;  now  therefore,  arise,  go  over  this  Jordan,  thou  and  all  this 
people  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give  them.'  ** 

It  may  be  said  that  the  passage  above  quoted  is  not  sufficiently 
determinate  as  to  the  fact  that  Jehovah  directly  communicated  with 
Joshua,  for  this  command  might  really  have  come  through  the 
medium  of  the  high  priest.  But  to  this  I  reply,  that  whatever  the 
fact  may  have  been,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  plainly  stated  that  Jehovah  spoke 
directly  to  Joshua  without  any  medium  of  the  priesthood.     I  there- 

*  The  rabbis  distinctly  state,  see  Calmet,  art.  Urim,  that  this  consultation  was 
only  made  for  the  king',  for  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  for  the  general  of  the 
army  or  other  public  servants.  And  even  then  not  on  any  affidr  of  a  private 
Batar«9  bat  for  the  public  welfare  of  the  church  or  state  for  the  common  interest 
€f  the  twelve  tribes. 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  remark,  that  consultatioiii  by  Urim  and  Thummim  did 
BOi  ooDtinoe  after  the  erection  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Spencer  thinks  this  circum- 
stance characterizes  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah,  in  the  fact  of  the  Jews  having 
stilted  their  Tbeocratical  government  by  the  election  of  kings  to  rule  over  them, 
as  is  related  in  1  Syb.  chap.  viii.  For  as  they  refused  to  trust  in  the  government 
of  God,  and  chose  a  man  to  rule  over  them,'so  the  Deity  withdrew  his  supema- 
toral  assistance,  and  left  them  to  the  "arm  of  flesh,"  they  had  chosen  for  them- 
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ikOfi  •Kz.^cji-.  ffT  cf*  'Jir  rir-  pH>e*i-  is  bebiz  tien?  staged  unequivo- 
t.'^,.",  u.hX.  4:.  *r.s:r:.  of  J-eLiviJi  &oneaivd  »  ^'^n  and  directed  Lim 
h^f'ff  t//  U44ui  Jer:c.'o.  And  ironi  lai*  comEinzdca«ion  Jcwlma  ppo- 
fj:*-Ah  \:i  cti^if.  vL  6,  to  direct  the  serrice  tne  prievts  should  render. 

'' Afi^i  Joft&iia,  the  son  of  Nun,  caiUd  the  jmetis,  and  said  unto 
t}i':rn,  toX;«  m/»  /^tf  ar^  of  the  cotemajU,  amd  let  werm  priests  hear  jfroi 
irump^U  ^Mifi/re  the  ark  of  the  hordJ^ 

H'ztii-J:,  if  there  is  any  signincation  in  words,  their  import  is  direct 
fii4t  not  only  Jehovah  communicated  with  Joshua  without  any 
irif/;rvention  of  the  priesthood,  but  that  he,  the  civil  ruler,  is  repre- 
tHiiiUul  as  eorrirnauding  the  priests  what  they  should  do.  Such  a 
MtaUirnent  involves  in  downright  absurdity  the  supposition  that  any 
kiiftvinh  contrivance  was  contemplated  in  the  appointment  of  the 
jiid^nnrnt  hy  Urun  and  Thummim,  or,  that  the  book  of  Joshua  hat 
Ummi  writt«;n  by  knavish  priesU;  for  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
dinrra  no.tms  of  the  words  is  what  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Joshua 
iift>!ndi;d  they  should  express.  If  he  had  not  this  intention,  he 
would  not  liave  expressed  them  directly  o2>po8ite  to  what  a  knavish 
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priesdioocl  must  have  desired  to  represent  things.  And  they  surely 
would  never  have  subjected  themselves  by  an  aoc  of  their  own 
fraud  to  the  rule  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  annex  to  this  chapter  a  few  general  obser* 
▼atiotts  upon  the  civil  government  of  the  Jews  after  the  time  of 
Joshua,  who  completed  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  nation  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  under  all  the  appointments  and  institutions  of 
Moses.  Such  a  view  will  not  only  enable  us  to  determine  fuUy 
apon  the  non-influence  of  the  priesthood  in  civil  affairs,  but  it  will 
answer  the  additional  purpose  of  shewing  that  none  of  the  arts  of 
Idngcrafl  can  be  charged  to  the  biblical  writers,  or  to  the  system  of 
things  advocated  by  them. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  Bible  does  not  inform  us  that  there  was  any  general  govern* 
ment  established  over  the  nation.  The  different  tribes  kept  together 
by  the  bond  of  their  common  descent,  though  they  appear  to  have 
governed  themselves  rather  municipally  than  by  any  federal  system. 

That  the  several  tribes  held  together  by  a  very  weak  principle 
of  union,  seems  evident  in  the  fact  that  particular  tribes  at  times 
were  engaged  in  war  with  foreign  nations,  while  the  other  tribes 
w^ere  at  peace.  They  sometimes  also  fought  with  each  other  as  is 
related  in  the  history  of  Jephthah. 

From  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of  king.  Saul»  or  a  period  of 
almost  five  hundred  years,  the  Israelites  lived  under  a  perfect 
depiocracy,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  book  of  Judges,  "  There 
was  no  king  in  Israel  in  those  days,  and  every  man  did  that  which 
was  nght  in  his  own  eyes." 

But  during  this  condition  of  things,  the  Jewish  people  in  conse- 
quence of  their  idolatry  and  irreligion,  were  punished  by  Jehovah 
at  various  times  in  his  permitting  them  to  be  subjugated  by  the 
Ajnmonites,  Philistines,  &c.  From  thb  enslaved  condition  they 
were  delivered  through  the  agency  of  certain  individuals  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Judges,  who  exercised  a  function  approach- 
ing nearer  to  that  of  the  Dictator  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  than 
■ay  other  of  which  we  are  aware.  These  Judges  were  of  any 
tribe,  and  indeed  were  persons  who  had  become  eminent  by  their 
actions  in  the  tribe  or  nation,  whether  as  arising  from  immediate 
providential  commissions  from  Jehovah,  or  from  personal  merit. 
As  such-  they  obtain  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the  nation, 
but  without  any  formal  delegation  to  them  of  authority  or  sove- 
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reunxK J.  A  kinf  :t  power  wu  offered  to  Gideon  and  hit  family,  but 
it  was  retujed  bv  ^^m  wi:b  all  disinterectedneia. 

Uidmately.  towever.  ice  Jews  iziMted  upon  haring  a  lung  to 
rule  over  them  tkai  thev  zzu£:i:t  be  like  tbe  natioiis  round  them,  and 
the  historr  of  the  transactions  which  elerated  Saul  to  the  throne 
are  so  remarkablet  that  the  reader  should  connder  them  with  the 
utmost  attention. 

The  Bible  informs  us  that  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  was  bj  birth 
a  leritet  or  assistant  to  the  priesthood,  had  judged  Israel  to  thor 
entire  satisfaction  until  advanced  in  life.  At  this  time  his  two  sons,  to 
whom  certain  powers  had  been  entrusted,  abused  their  commissiooi 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  tUert  of  hrad  anticipating  the  further 
misconduct  of  the  voun^r  mon,  came  to  Samuel  and  said  unto  him, 
(1  Sammdj  viiL)  '*  Behold  thou  art  old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy 
wavs :  now  make  us  a  king  to  judge  us  like  all  the  nations. 

"  But  the  thinir  displeased  Samuel,  when  they  said,  give  us  a  king 
to  judfre  us :  and  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Samuel,  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people  in  all  that 
thev  sav  unto  thee :  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 
rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them.*  According  to  all 
the  works  which  they  have  done  since  the  day  that  I  brought  them 

*  There  k  certain! j  M>me(hiDg>  ksi  from  the  text  of  1  Samud,  anterior  to  tfas 
eighth  chapter,  m-hich  coofliderablj  affects  oar  clear  apprehension  of  the  tnw 
history  of  this  transaction.  This  matter  however,  can  be  appreciated  from  after 
passages  of  this  book,  vhich  explains  with  sufficient  distinctnesa  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  things  which  influenced  the  Jews  to  ask  for  a  king,  and  for  which  no 
adequate  reason  is  assigned  in  the  first  five  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter. 

We  shall  understand  the  whole  subject  by  considering  the  soope.of  the  speerJi 
made  by  Samuel  to  the  Jews,  related  in  chapter  xii.  which  I  shall  coodense  para- 
phrastically.    In  substance  it  is  as  follows : 

*'  And  Samuel  said,  Behold  I  have  hearkened  unto  you,  and  I  have  made  a  king 
over  you.  But  it  was  not  a  king,  (frul  U  was  /cfcocoA,)  who  advanced  Moses  and 
Aaron,  who  delivered  your  &thera  from  the  bondage  of  Effypt  and  established 
them  in  this  land.  And  when  your  &thera  disobeyed  Jehovah,  he  permitted  them 
to  be  subdued  and  enslaved  by  Sisera,  by  the  Philistines,  Moabites,"  Ac 

**  And  again,  U  was  Jtkamak  (i.  e.  it  was  not  a  king)  who  delivered  you  from 
the  subjection  of  your  enemies;  for  it  was  Jdumak  who  enabled  Jerubbaol,  Bedan, 
(Gideon,)  Jephlbah,  and  myself  to  deliver  you,  and  who  established  you  in  peace 
once  more  in  your  own  land." 

Now  comes  the  particular  statement  which  I  have  alluded  to  above,  whkh 
explains,  not  only  why  the  Israelites  desired  to  have  a  king  at  that  partkubr 
time,  but,  also  why  their  petition  to  Samuel  was  so  offensive.  He  remarks,  in 
connexion  with  tlic  preceding  paragraph, 

<*  But  though  Jehovah  has  thus  always  protected  you  when  you  were  obedient  to 
his  commands,  and  who  has  always  delivered  you  when  you  repented  of  yoor 
transgressions,  you  now  mUtruai  hi$  almightjf  power  and  prooidmee,  for  when  Nataash 
and  the  Ammonites  came  up  against  you,  instead  of  seeking  deliTerance  from 
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up  out  of  Egyptt  even  unto  this  day,  (t.  e,  their  present  conduct  is 
conformable  to  what  they  have  ever  done  heretofore,)  wherewith 
they  have  forsaken  me»  and  served  other  gods,  so  do  they  also  unto 
thee.  Now  therefore  hearken  unto  their  voice :  howbeit,  yet  pro- 
test solemnly  imto  them,  and  shew  them  the  manner  of  the  king 
that  shall  reign  over  them. 

"  And  Samuel  told  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  unto  the  people 
that  asked  of  him  a  king.  And  he  said,  this  will  be  the  manner  of 
the  king  that  shall  reign  over  you :  he  will  take  your  sons,  and 
appoint  them  for  himself,  for  his  chariots^  and  to  be  his  horsemen; 
and  some  shall  ran  before  his  chariots.  And  he  will  appoint  him 
captains  over  thousands,  and  captains  pver  fifties ;  and  will  set  them 
to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap  his  harvest,  and  to  make  his  instru- 
ments of  war,  and  instruments  of  his  chariots.  And  he  will  take 
your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries,  and  to  be  cooks,  and  to  be 
bakers.  And  he  will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vineyards,  and 
your  oliveyards,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his  ser- 
vants. And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed,  and  df  your 
vineyards,  and  give  to  his  ofHcers,  and  to  his  servants.  And  he 
y/nW  take  your  men-servants,  and  your 'maid-servants,  and  your 
goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses,  and  put  them  to  his  work. 
He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep :  and  ye  shall  be  his  servants. 
And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because  of  your  king  which  ye 
shall  have  chosen  you ;  and  the  Lord  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day/' 

But  notwithstanding  this  fearful  array  of  consequences,  the  peo- 
ple persisted  in  having  a  king,  which  was  at  last  bestowed  upon 
them  in  the  person  of  Saul. 

Our  object  in  making  the  preceding  extract  has  been  to  show 
that  as  the  Bible  thus  opposed  the  establishment  of  regal  authority 
among  the  Jews  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  there  can  be  no 
charge  made  against  the  priests  or  the  biblical  writers  of  being 

Jtkooak,  yon  have  sought  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  king*,  (i.  e.  a  man,) 
when  Jtkaoah  hinuitf  was  to  be  considered  your  king! 

"Now,  therefore,  behold  your  king;  and,  though  by  his  election  you  have 
rabstantlally  rejected  that  particular  national  providence  with  which  Jehovah  has 
always  distinguished  you,  yet,  nevertheless,  he  will  not  forsake  you  in  your 
folly,  nor  your  king  eithe;-,  if  yOu  will  only  keep  his  commandments  in  future." 

"But  that  you  may  see  that  you  have  in  truth  rejected  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
by  choosing  a  king  instead  of  confiding  in  that  providence  that  has  been  so  often 
manifested  to  you,  behold,  it  shall  thunder  from  the  heavens,  although  this  be  not 
Ihe  season  for  such  a  phenomenon,  that  you  may  perceive  how  foolishly  you  have 
acted,"  &c. 

A  further  correction  is  also  requisite  in  the  Scripture  text  concerning  this  tran- 
saction, by  making  the  xii.  chapter  to  precede  the  xi.  of  1  Samuel. 
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r.'.'::.r  *j.r:  rj  ^'jL  *::  '.ir  Z-i.iv.     Tz.^  rfxi^r  c-^.":!*  c-  th.as  fubjectf 
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A..  ■*'';  ^,'i.T.  'io  ::.  tli=  ruiruir  if  :•:•  eiiTr-L:  ihe  leading  principles 
of  tir.^:  »a'*'4  ir.d  r*-Z'iliiio^«  e5ti*oli**:e\i  tv  Mocses.  so  xhzt  anv  one 
r/>*y  fiti^J:rTri\r,fz  wLcitht-r  iLev  be  no;  ia  everv  wav  consdnited  to 
ojijK/v;  tho  att/rrftpts  of  aiiv  persc-a.  a:r:irg  at  the  subversion  of  tlie 
U\t*rrU*z%  or  happiri/r£fl  of  the  px»ple. 

Ar.'.orA'iu^  u»  the  Mosaic  ecocomv,  in  iu  c:vil  institutionSy  the 
dtWo'A'tiiir  principlr-s  are  most  distinctly  recognized: 

J^.t.    No  JiirJividuals  of  the  nation  were  distinguished  by  any 

•  Th'jM  in  Ihfi  InAtilutoi  of  Menu  (Sir  William  Jonea'd  Works,  vol.  vii.)  the 
UfWttUf'itttr,  (KtMAff^  ar«  c:xprem  in  Uieir  import: 

"  A  kill/,  cv<;ri  tlfiii^h  a  child,  must  not  be  treated  lightly  from  an  idea  that  he 
U  m  tn*  f-  rii'«ri;i| ;  no,  he  iii  a  powerful  divinity  who  appears  in  human  shape. 

••  ^tiff.t  In  ri:0yi:*U:  from  cunbat,  io  protect  the  people  and  to  honor  the  prieafai«  ii 
Uit  hif^lfjit  fluty  of  kin^A,  and  iurarcB  their  felicity. 

"  Tli<i  rnilitftry  rlMMH  cannot  prosper  without  the  sacerdotal — nor  can  the  sacer- 
«P»U1  \h'.  rnimtj\  wiilioiit  tlie  military;  both  classes  by  cordial  union  are  exalted  in 
lliis  world  and  the  neal.'* 


\ 
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inperiority  of  rank  or  pnTileges,  but  all  were  regarded  as  alike 
equal  in  the  ^eye  of  the  law,  whether  as  respected  its  promised 
blessings  or  as  obnoxious  to  its  penalties.  The  di^^sion  of  the  land 
among  them  (Numbers  xxvi.  52 — 57,)  must  exhibit  this  matter 
clearly  without  the  necessity  of  further  references. 

8d.  The  whole  people  were  required  to  regard  each  other  as 
hrodiws,  and  as  such  were  to  assist  each  other  without  any  com- 
pensation whatever  for  so  doing.  Hence  usury  of  every  kind  was 
prcdiibited  among  them,  {Exod.  xxii.  25 ;  Levit,  xv.  36,  37,)  though 
diey  were  unrestricted  on  this  point  in  dealing  with  foreigners. 

3d.  The  greatest  C€u«  was  taken  to  prevent  individuals  from 
dng  too  wealthy  and  powerful,  by  the  enactment  of  the  law 


of  release  or  restoration  in  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  (Levit.  xxt.  13» 
Sec*  25,  &c.,)  which  as  it  prohibited  any  absolute  alienation  of  the 
possessions  of  families,  would  necessarily  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful. 

4th.  And  that  every  one  might  be  fully  informed  of  his  rights, 
the  laws  were  all  made  public,  they  were  put  into  every  one's  hand 
that  chose  to  copy  them,  and  to  cover  any  ignorance  or  inability  of 
the  poor,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  read  them  on  the 
great  septennial  festivals  to  the  people.     See  DetU.  xxxi.  9—14. 

I  have  said  nothing  concerning  the  equity,  humanity  and  morality 
that  is  involved  in  every  precept  and  enactment  of  the  Mosaical 
institutions,  as  that  subject  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan  of 
our  argumentative  proceeding.  We  have  only  attempted  to  exhibit 
those  laws  which  determined  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people;  for  such  laws  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  government, 
and  enable  us  to  decide  whether  its  administration  was  devised  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  or  for  that  of  those  who  governed  them.* 

•  A«  an  instance  of  unexceptionable  testimonj  to  the  truth  of  the  statemenii  I 
have  made,  I  annex  the  following  testimony  of  Maclure,  a  well  known  deiat  in  the 
ITidted  States,  who  some  years  ago  published  a  volume  entitled  **  Opinions  on 
Tarioui  Subjects."    At  page  606  he  makes  the  following  remarks : 

"The  political  system  of  the  Jews  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  was  the  most  practical  demonstration  of  freedom  and  equality  that  has 
ever  existed  either  before  or  since.  They  began  by  an  agrarian  law,  which  was 
renewed  every  Jubilee  or  fifty  years  by  annulling  all  sales  of  land  made  during 
that  time,  and  returning  the  land  to  the  original  proprietors.  They  were  ruled 
by  elective  judges ;  no  mention  is  made  of  pay,  perquisites,  or  privileges.  They  had 
no  nobili^,  nor  any  who  possessed  hereditary  power  or  dominion ;  no  army,  but 
every  Jew  was  a  soldier  when  occasion  required ;  no  lawyers ;  the  judges  deter- 
mined  all  disputes  without  fee  or  reward.  Perfect  equality  reigned  through  the 
whole  Jewish  territory.  No  mention  is  made  of  taxes  except  in  fitvor  of  the 
levites,  who  in  consequence  of  having  no  share  in  the  division  of  lands,^  had  a 
tenth  part  of  the  produce." 
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Y<t  9M  moflS  p^m^cd  &r?  oxtirelj  i^nsorvic  of  die  &ct5  iavolTcd  in 
tiii»  ci7il  kTOTimunexic  or  ciie  Jev««  cii<*j  cannot  appreciate  the  ralae 
of  *ho(i«  monl  rVasorca  so  di^fremToLe  to  erciy  VBprejudiced  sm- 
rir;r.£  ot  the  M  jdaic  wridnx?*  Bit  thca^  I  cannot  undertake  to 
i^utnot  snrh  per^-iui  ax  the  pr^^enc  time.  I  appeal  to  their  own 
hor.e^CT'  and  Z''jo,i  ieme  hj  onlv  qa<>tin^  tho«e  laws  that  rei^arded 
9tran:?ers  or  rareiz^ers  54->joaniic^  in  the  land  of  IsraeL  If  such 
pro  virion  for  the  intereitA  ax^d  ^ecaritv  of  strangers  was  made  by 
the  law  of  3/m»,  it  mojt  be  deemed,  surelv,  a  sufficient  goarantee 
that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  own  citizens  vnM  not  less 
sedulously  regarded. 

**  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law  as  well  for  the  stranger  u 
for  one  of  your  own  country,  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.*'  Ex. 
xxii.  49 ;  her  it,  xxiv.  22. 

"  Thou  shalt  neither  ych.  a  stranger  nor  oppress  him ;  for  je 
were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."     Exodms  xxiL  21 ;  xxiiu  9. 

"  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land>  ye  shall  not 
vex  him.  Bat  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  ha 
unto  you  as  one  bom  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  m 
ihyndf,  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt*"  &c.  JjaitU 
xix.  33,  34. 

"  One  law  and  one  manner  shall  be  for  yon  and  for  the  strangor 
that  sojoumcth  with  you."     Humbert  xv.  14 — 16. 

\Vc  could  add  other  similar  passages,  but  it  is  presumed  the 
aliovc  will  be  sufficient. 

From  what  we  have  exhibited  in  the  preceding  discourse,  some 
most  important  facts  are  obtained,  by  which  we  can  well  estimate 
the  character  of  Moses  as  claiming  to  be  conmiissioned  by  Jehovahy 
and  which  wc  now  submit  to  the  serious  reflccdon  of  our  readers. 

The  first  matter  in  order  before  us,  is  to  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  or  magistrates,  which  is  distinctly  implied  in  the 
narration  to  have  been  done  at  the  recommendation  of  Moses  him- 
self. {DeuL  i.  9 — 15;  xvi.  18.)  This  circumstance  is  utterly  irre- 
concilable with  the  supposition  that  Moses  was  an  ambitious  im- 
poHtor.  For  though  he  might  wish  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
drudgery  of  the  judgment  scat,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
immense  importance  of  keeping  that  tribunal  under  his  immediate 
control  or  that  of  the  hierarchy,  and  therefore,  instead  of  commit- 
ing  the  judicial  power  to  the  hands  of  laymen  as  heads  of  tribeSt 
&c.  it  would  have  been  his  evident  policy  as  an  ambitious  impostor 
to  have  assigned  it  to  a  few  of  his  own  creatures,  or  to  the  priesthood 
exclusively.     But  Moses  docs  the  very  contrary  to  this,  he  does  not 
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commission  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  neither  does  he  nominate  any  of 
his  friends   or  dependents  to  the  exercise  of  this  important  fnnc- 
tion,  but  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarchal  rulers  of  the 
different  tribes. 

Cvery  step  of  this  proceeding  is  contrary  to  what  any  knavish 
politician  ought  to  have  adopted,  and  as  Moses  was  confessedly  a 
man  of  abilities,  it  is  requisite  for  any  one  considering  him  as  an 
impostor,  to  explain  why  he  acted  so  directly  contrary  to  conmion 
sense  state  policy,  in  thus  giving  up  power  and  authority  to  the 
people  he  governed.* 

The  force  of  our  preceding  observation  is  much  greater  ag^nst 
any  theory  that  could  suppose  the  Pentateuch  to  be  a  forgery  of  a 
knavish  priesthood,  for  it  would  be  the  grossest  of  all  hypothesis  to 
suppose  such  persons  would  of  themselves  do  any  thing  that  could 
lessen  their  power  or  influence  over  the  people  by  such  an  insti- 
tation. 

Notwithstanding  the  relief  experienced  by  Moses  in  the  prece- 
ding abstraction  of  judicial  business,  he  still  complains  of  the  burden 
of  the  government,  and  to  remedy  this  matter  Jehovah  is  rcpre- 
maabed  to  have  directed  him  to  take  seventy  persons  of  the  elders  of 
Ivael,  and  constitute  them  a  great  council  to  aid  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs. 

In  the  declaration  of  Moses  that  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
ci  g^emment  alone,  we  hear  a  complaint  that  no  monarch  has  ever 
made  before  or  since,  though  ruling  over  nations  vastly  more  nu- 
merous, and  with  a  far  more  perplexing  system  of  domesdc  or 
fi^reign  policy .t  And  this  almost  miracle  of  complaint,  comes  from 
a  man  charged  with  being  an  impostor  whose  chief  aim  was  the 
attainment  of  political  power ! 

Furthermore,  this  supposed  priestly  impostor  has  introduced 
Jehovah,  to  inform  him  by  a  revelation  that  the  proper  remedy 

*  The  Braminfl  ftcted  on  a  vary  different  principle  than  that  reeognized  bj  Moeet, 
§ar  in  the  Inatitutes  of  Menu,  which  are  suppoeed  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones  to  have  been 
written  about  the  same  time  with  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  thus  stated  :  <*  Even  thede- 
cirion  of  one  priest,  if  more  cannot  be  assembled,  who  perfectly  knows  the  principles 
of  the  Yedas,  mi»t  be  considered  as  law  of  the  higtiest  authority;  not  the  opinion 
of  myriads  who  have  no  sacred  knowledge." 

When  we  add  to  Ihif  declaration  the  statement  that  none  but  the  Braminical 
casta,  was  allowed  to  read  the  Yedaa,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  authority  of  the  priest- 
hood was  absolute. 

t  Diocletian  and  Charles  V.  abdicated  sovereignty,  tired  out  and  disgtistad  with 
ampire;  bat  Moses  continued  in  the  direction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  having  divided 
his  authority  with  a  largv  council.    Such  conduct  is  unpsl^allaled  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  aiid  totally  inconsistent  with  any  theory  of  impoatore. 
21  v.l 
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to  inftztate  &  coazkdl*  mat  rf  friaU,  bat  of  wise  laymen  to 
■bare  the  burden. 

Who  tiien  can  reconcile  sacb  frets  as  bare  been  jnst  stated*  vi& 
the  belief  that  these  ordinances  were  forgeries  by  a  priesthood* 
who  not  only  omitted  to  intrude  themsdres  into  po^vrer  by  theur 
forgery,  but  who  represent  Jehorah  as  directing  Moses  to  lay  the 
care  of  the  government  npon  wise  laymen  only,  regardless  of  sny 
willingnefts  that  the  priesthood  might  bare  to  share  in  bearing  tfak 
burden? 

It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  our  argument  that  a  complete  exhi- 
bition and  analysis  of  the  institutions  of  Moses  requires  too  long  a 
discourse  for  the  scope  of  our  present  investigation.  Such  a  view 
would  completely  demonstrate  the  absolute  democracy  of  the  sys- 
tem established  by  him,  and  which  abundantly  proves  that  neither 
Moses  nor  his  associates  were  governed  by  selfish  or  ambitioas 
views.  For  when  he  had  the  opportunity  to  construct  a  new  gov- 
ernment, and  actually  possessed  the  power  and  influence  to  estsb- 
lish  one  characterized  by  such  singular  features,  it  must  be  evident 
that  if  he  was  an  impostor,  he  would  have  established  an  arbitrsiy 
form  of  government  and  not  a  democracy.*  Upon  this  subject  he 
could  neither  want  information  nor  encouragement,  he  himself  hav- 
ing been  brought  up  in  Pharaoh's  court  until  he  was  forty  years  of 
age,  and  the  Jewish  people  on  their  part  were  ignorant  of  any 
other  than  a  monarchical  government  strengthened  by  a  powerful 
ecclesiastical  establishment. 

But  notwithstanding  every  disadvantage  to  our  argument  in  the 
omission  alluded  to  above,  we  have  (established,  I  trust,  a  sufiScient 
number  of  facts  that  exhibit  the  Mosaical  institutions  thus  frr* 
altogether  free  from  any  imputation  of  imposture,  whether  by  the 
hands  of  civilians  or  ecclesiastics.  For  no  knavish  politician  would 
desire  to  constitute  a  people  without  government  into  a  democracy; 
he  would  evidently  aim  at  a  monarchy.  And  no  knavish  priest 
would  exclude  himself  or  his  order  from  all  participation  in  the 
management  of  government.    History  informs  us  of  nothing  mom 

*  Tho  obiervatioD  thai  Hume  has  made  in  hit  speculation  upon  the  ultimate  coa- 
ditiou  of  tho  Britiih  Government,  iEuay  v.)  is  equally  applicable  to  all  othcyr  hmnaa 
government*.  Ho  there  obterves,  "If  any  single  person  acquires  power  enough  to 
take  our  constitution  to  pieces,  and  put  it  up  anew,  he  is  really  an  absolute  mon- 
arch ;  and  we  have  already  had  an  instance  of  this  kind  sufficient  to  convinoe  as 
tliat  tuck  a  perwn  toiil  nt»er  retign  kit  power  or  tttahUth  any  fret  goetmaiail." 

This  olMervation  is  sufficiently  striking,  and  in  the  hci  thai  Moses  had  iUs 
power  and  did  establish  a  free  government)  we  have  an  instance  of  political  vlrtM 
thai  the  world  cannot  parallel. 
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frequently  attempted  by  the  clergy  than  to  obtain  political  power; 
and  if  this  be  the  fact  a«  applicable  to  the  order  through  the  mere 
weakness  and  infirmity  of  human  nature,  how  preposterous  must  it 
be  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  priests,  if  knaves  and  impostors* 
should  formally  exclude  themselves  from  the  exercise  of  political 
power  by  their  own  deliberate  acts. 

The  Jewish  civil  institutions,  therefore,  as  promulgated  by  . 
Moses,  are  entirely  free  from  all  imputation  of  selfishness  or  impos- 
ture, whether  his  character  or  that  of  his  confidential  associates  be 
assailed.  And  not  only  is  the  character  of  Moses  and  his  coadju- 
tors vindicated  by  our  scrutiny,  but  it  claims  the  admission  of  the 
utmost  integrity  for  those  who  administered  the  establishment  in 
after  times,  so  far  as  the  Scripture  writings  are  concerned;  for  it  is 
our  present  copies  that. we  have  analysed,  and  found  free  from  all 
imputation  of  being  the  work  of  dishonest  or  unjust  men. 

Some  of  the  deists  who  have  preserved  some  regard  for  honesty 
of  opinion,  have  been  willing  to  consider  Moses  as  a  very  wise  and 
politic  man,  who  had  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  ruled,  and  that  his  institudons  were  directed  to  their 
advantage  and  happiness.  Yet  no  concession  that  a  deist  can 
make  on  this  subject  will  explain  the  theory  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tioiis.  For  instance,  every  seventh  year  the  Jew9  toere  forbidden  to 
prune  their  vineyards,  sow  their  fields,  or  store  up  any  of  the  fruits 
which  might  hang  on  their  trees  during  that  year.  But  why  should 
a  people  essentially  agricultural  be  required  to  act  in  so  extraor- 
dinary a  manner!  Why,  because  Jehovah  had  promised  them 
through  Moses,  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  from  such  an  act  of 
obedience.  .  (Levit.  xxv.  20 — 22.)  "If  ye  shall  say  what  shall  we 
eat  the  seventh  year!. behold  we  shall  not  sow  nor  gather  in  our 
increase.  Theh  will  I  command  my  blessing  upon  you  in  the  sixth 
jfeoTy  and  it  shall' bring  forth  fruit  Jar  three  years"  &c. 

Again,  the  law  says :  '*  Three  times  a  year  shall  oZZ  your  nudes 
appear  before  Jehovah  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose."  By  thus 
meeting  in  one  place,  they  necessarily  left  their  country  exposed  to 
foreign  enemies.  But  here,  also,  Jehovah  promised  to  guard  them. 
**  No  man  says  he  (Exod,  xxxiv.  23,  24)  shall  desire  thy  land  when 
thou  shalt  appear  before  Jehovfih  thy  God  thrice  in  the  year." 

From  these  very  remarkable  institutions  it  is  evidently  absurd  to 
suppose  that  Moses  was  merely  a  virtuous  and  wise  man,  but  that 
the  law  which  he  drew  up  for  the  Israelites  was  of  his  own  contri- 
vance, which  he  imposed  upon  them  for  their  good  as  a  divine  reve- 
lation.    If  Moses  was  merely  a  wise  man,  he  would  never  have 
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.A  AT.ry.'L'j  v..  if  "rJie   P-fscueneii  be  i^ircrcz;;  tt:   isSi^fi  booou 
t,  \:taz  :i.-!nfUfcri»;n-     B»iz  if  da:  bd:*  be  oc  iLviDe  iictarfon.  as  ^ 

tf.«^  if'-jT^rr-rs^nc  if  'iic  I>eifiv.  a^r  be  i»Te  bi*  ianccfoc  to  dte  la 
//f  M'-i^eiif  ar.fi  u  :*:rtxide  lar  tbia^  to  be  aodai  ux.  or  sabcrmd 
i>r,fr.  *."f.*s  ro;-*,  r.«  LaTirz  iafsskc  a  proTii^zcial  dirvcdon  of  tli 
r.Atior.Al  *r ».ir«.  HcEce  die  Jevuh  eoTerrmeat  wa»  one  «r  mm 
ar.^'j  •ir..i'*f:  v.y  otter. 

I  rr:4y  u  %w:':I  rpir. %rk  en  the  present  occasion,  tint  the  Set 
\iTfh  f.oTTiTnfrTid  CO  paTtidilar  torm  ot  soTenunent  to  ■*»»"*^ 
(if A  hhA  I'.-ft  tbU  matter  entirely  to  tbem^elres  a«  inteliectaal  a 
inonl  frf:fr  az^nts  in  a  probationary  condition.  Hecce  forma  1 
a/Jrnirii»trationii  of  government,  and  their  eood  or  cvij  conaeqiieift 
tltiw'Tul  f:xf.\imvfT\y  upon  the  amount  of  knowledge,  virtue  or  r 
^iouii  coitBf'u:nxioiiB7i«^i  as  to  human  obligations  that  may  prerail 
any  mjc'inl  nUtU:,  If  men  are  virtuoust  religious  and  intelligc 
th'rir  ^ovrrrimcnt  will  be  happy  in  its  effects  as  a  necessary  con 
fnu'ur.*',  and  if  men  arc  irreligious  or  ignorant,  their  political  in 
tiitions  will  iKirome  injurious  and  oppressive,  it  does  not  sign 
liow  t'.Kt\uiH\t<:\y  they  may  have  been  constructed  upon  abstr 
prificijili'H  of  reason,  justice,  or  social  equality. 
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A  8CRUTINT  INTO  THE  CHARACTER  OF  MOSES  ABTO  THE  PRIEST- 
HOOD, AS  IMPLICATED  IN  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
THE   JEWS. 

DiTRiNG  the  continuance  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  the  Scripture 
teaches  us  Jehovah  was  to  be  regarded  as  being  locally  present  at 
the  Tabernacle  or  Temple,  and  that  he  was  there  to  be  sought  by 
men  for  pardon,  or  for  blessings,  through  prayer,  and  sacrifice.  But 
as  Jehovah  did  not  see  fit  to  communicate  directly  with  individuals 
approachiDg  the  sanctuary  in  their  religious  services,  he  ordained 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  pertaining  to  his  local  presence,  to  be 
administered  through  the  agency  of  a  priesthood,  who  were  thus 
represented  to  stand  as  mediators  with  the  Deity,  according  to  the 
several  peculiarities  under  which  he  condescended  to  hold  commu- 
oicationB  with  the  Jews. 

As  to  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  scheme,  it  must  be  evident  we 
can  determine  nothing,  because  it  avowedly  proceeds  from  God 
whose  purposes  wo  have  in  our  former  pages  proved  it  would  be 
altogether  presumptuous  for  man  to  undertake  to  criticise.  Whether 
we  believe  or -reject  the  asserted  divine  constitution  of  Jewish  insti- 
tutions, therefore,  dependiB  alone  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
integrity  or  knavery  of  the  human  beings  concerned  m  promulga- 
ting, or  in  administering  the  system  among  men.  Upon  this  matter 
we  can  determine  with  just  judgment,  though  we  cannot  speculate 
upon  the  nature,  attributes,  and  purposes  of  God ;  for  of  them  we 
have  no  real  knowledge. 

.If  the  religious  doctrines  ahnounced  in  the  Pentateuch  be  of 
divine  institution,  it  is  an  essential  particular  that  there  should  be 
a  body  of  priests  to  administer  them  according  to  its  particular 
appointments.  Hence,  there  is  a  necessity  not  only  that  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  ecclesiastical  function  should  be  distinctly 
expressed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also  whatever  relates  to  their 
necessities  as  human  beings,  subject  to  the  common  infirmities  of 
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human  nature.  Shelter,  food,  and  raiment,  must  be  provided  for 
them  some  how,  or  they  cease  to  be  hmnan  beinga.  The  Dei^  did 
not  relieve  the  Jewish  priesthood  either  from  spiritual  or  bodily 
infirmity;  as  such  they  are  always  considered  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  consistently  therewith,  they  must  live  and  be  supported  Hke 
other  men. 

This  simple  exposidon,  however  self-evident  it  may  seem  to  many 
persons,  is  by  no  means  unimportant.  The  habitual  mistrust  of 
most  persons  sceptically  inclined  is  so  great  upon  every  matter 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  that  it 
is  necessary  continually  to  make  an  appeal  to  common  senae,  that 
such  persons  when  of  candid  tempers  may  recollect  themselves  a 
little,  and  not  assume  as  sound  objections  matters  that  are  in  them* 
selves  ridiculous.  Thus  the  provision  made  for  the  necessitief  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood,  has  been  by  some  persons* set  down, as  prima 
Jade  evidence  against  their  integrity,  and  their  advoc^ates  have 
been  called  upon  to  vindicate  them  from  the  charge  of  fraud  and 
imposture,  because  they  required  food,  raiment,  and  houses  to 
live  in. 

But  with  every  admission  of  the  human  necessities  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  subject  of  their  revenues  must  be  subjected  to  the  strictest 
scrutiny,  for  the  mode,  and  the  extent  of  their  temporal  support, 
certainly  constitutes  -  one  of  the  most  important  means  by  which 
their  true  character  can  be  discerned.  All  that  we  require  is,  that 
the  mere  fact  of  provision  having  been  made  for  the  support  of  the 
priestbood  as  human  beings,  shall  not  be  considered  an  objecdon 
requiring  us  to  vindicate  them  from  a  charge  of  knavery  and 
imposture. 

In  the  selection  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  the  administrators  of  sacred 
things  in  the  economy  of  the  Jewish  people,  no  reason  has  been 
assigned  in  the  Scripture  why  that  tribe  was  chosen  rather  than  any 
other  tribe.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the.  tribe  of  Levi 
had  been  especially  engaged  in  religious  services  prior  to  the 
exodus.  The  Bible  does  not  inform  us  they  were  in  any  particular 
better  than  their  brethren,  nor  was  there  any  political  importance 
in  the  tribe,  for  it  was  the  very  smallest  of  the  whole  nation.  We, 
therefore,  can  see  no  reason  either  in  a  •  mpral  or  political  point  of 
view,  why  they  were  selected  for  ecclesiasdcal  purposes.  But  so  it 
was,  Jehovah  ordered  this  tribe  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  services 
under  an  ordinance  that  they  should  be  to  him  a  consecrated  body 
in  lieu  of  the  first  bom  of  the  whole  Jewish  people ;  as  is  stated  in 
Numbers  iii.  12,  13. 
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Out  of  the  body  of  leviteSy  the  single  family  of  Aaron  was 
selected  to  perform  the  particnilar  fnnction  of  priests,  for  no  appa- 
rent reason  that  we  can  discern,  and  certainly  from  nothing  stated 
in  the  Scriptures  as  to  their  greater  piety  or  excellence.  Indeed, 
so  far  is  the  Bible  from  attributing  to  them  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
that  it  relates  that  Aaron  himself,  his  sons  of  mature  age,  together 
with  the  whole  body  of  priests  and  levites  of  the  first  consecration, 
died  in  the  desert  for  their  sins  as  did  all  other  iadividuals  of  the 
nadon  with  the  exception  of  two  persons :  For  in  consequence  of 
the  many  transgressions  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  it  was 
expressly  denounced  by  Grod  that  none  of  those  individuals  over 
twen^  years  o£^^e^  who  came  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses,  should 
enter  the  promised  land  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  of  whom  it  is  a 
remarkable  &ct,  that  they  were  both  laymen;  see  Mimbers  xxvi. 

As  it  is  of  some  importance  to  comprehend  correctly  the  relative 
position  of  the  priests  and  levites  to  each  other,  I  will  make  a  brief 
exhibition  of  this  particular  subject. 

All  the  important  functions  pertaining  to  the  ritual  service  of  the 
Tabernacle  or  Temple,  were  performed  by  the  priesthood  alone, 
who  were  exclusively  of  the  single  family  of  Aaron.  Their  imme- 
diate head  was  the  high  priest  who  was  properly  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Aaron  through  the  eldest  son ;  some  variation  however,  in 
this  particular  is  related  to  have  occasionally  taken  place. 

The  priests  when  officiating  at  the  Temple  wore  peculiar  vest- 
ments, and  the  high  priest  in  particular,  was  distinguished  by.  the 
use  of  certain  emblematical  symbols  of  a  highly  ornamental  charac- 
ter which  were  worn  by  him  exclusively,  though  we  must  pre- 
sume he  regulated  the  oiyiinary  priesthood  in  the  discharge  of  their 
ritual  functions,  yet  nothing  is  formally  said  on  that  subject  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  high  priest  alone  had  the  privilege  of  consulting 
Jehovah  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  of  entering  into  the  holy  of 
holies  once  a  year  on  the  day  of  atonement.  In  other  matters  he 
does  not  appear  to  hai^e  had  any  other  function  or  privilege  more 
than  an  ordinary  priest. .   * 

The  levites  at  the  time  of  their  institution  (Numiera  iii.  6,  &c.) 
'were  constituted  the  mere  servants  or  attendants  on  the  priests. 
They  took  down  'and  set  up  the  tabernacle  when  it  was  removed 
from  place  to  place,  and  they  carried  the  several  detached  parts  of 
which  it  was  composed,  as  well  as  the  external  furniture  used  at 
the  sanctuary.  They  also  brought  the  wood,  water  and  other 
things  required  in  making  the  sacrifices. 
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After  tlie  temple  was  built  at  Jenualem,  the  work  of  the  leritet 
was  considerably  modified  by  the  circumstance  of  the  ark  being 
deposited  permanently  in  the  temple.  They,  however,  exercised 
functions  as  nearly  similar  to  those  originally  assigned  them  as  cir- 
cumstances admitted,  as  may  be  seen  in  1  CAron.  xxiiL  25 — 32- 
They  hod  the  entire  charge  of  the  police  of  the  temple  courts  and 
gates,  as  porters,  warders,  and  all  other  such  subordinate  offices. 
David  further  charged  them  with  the'  additional  service  of  singing 
psalms  and  playing  upon  musical  instruments  during  the  time  of 
offering  the  sacrifices. 

The  Icvites  wore  no  dress  or  distinction  different  from  the  laity 
until  about  six  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the 
Romans,  when  they  obtained  from  King  A'grippa  the  privilege  of 
wearing  a  certain  kind  of  dress,  which  innovation  Josephus  {Antiq- 
lib.  XX.  chap,  ix.)  informs  us  was  much  opposed  by  the  priests. 

As  the  Jewish  nation  was  very  remarkable  in  their  .ecclesiastical 
appointments,  and  as  their  religious  system  has  ever  been  consid- 
ered by  the  deists  as  the  essence  of  .the  imposture  instituted  by 
Moses  and  Aaron,  it  may  be  naturally  anticipated  that  if  those  two 
individuals,  or  their  successors,  were  knaves  and  impostors*  we 
shall  find  selfish  and  artful  enactments  promulgated  in  the  constrao- 
tion  of  their  ecclesiastical  establishment.  And  as  the  very  suppo- 
sition of  imposture  implies  selfishness,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  consider  them  to  have  been  impostors,  if  we  find  this  portion  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions  absolutely  free  from  any  liability  to  such  an 
imputation. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  whether  christian  or  deist,  that 
the  real  views  and  motives  of  a  knavish  priesthood  may  have  been 
concealed  or  disguised,  while  they  promulgated  any  other  part  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation.  But  it  is  impossible  when  they  treat  on 
their  own  personal  honors  and  subsistence,  but  that  they  should 
secure,  or  attempt  to  secure  if  they  were  impostors,  as  great  an 
amount  of  power,  wealth,  and  influence,  as  they  could  conveniently 
grrasp.  In  this  manner  all  the  priests  of  paganism  and  those  of 
corrupted  Judaism  or  Christianity  have  proceeded,  so  that  we  have 
an  uniformity  of  conduct  in  the  proceedings  of  both  impostors  and 
irreligious  priests,  that  renders  it  impossible  we  can  err  in  appre- 
ciating the  character  of  those  priests,  who  have  acted  directly 
contrary  to  the  otherwise  universal  mode  of  proceeding. 

Regulating  the  course  of  our  investigation  by  these  principletk 
we  forbear  to  make  any  exposition  of  the  various  sacrifices,  rites, 
and  ceremonies  pertaining  to  the  mere  priestly  functions,  and  shall 
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for  evident  reaaons,  confine  ourselves  to  those  particulars  that  con- 
cerned the  priesthood  personally,  as  contra-distinguished  irom  the 
laity.  That  we  may  fully  investigate  this  subject,  we  shall  scruti- 
nize it  according  to  the  three  following  divisions : 

1.  Of  the  subsistence  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 

2.  Of  their  dignities,  honors,  and  privileges. 

3.  Of  the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  influence  they  were  entitled  to 
claim  from  the  Pentateuch  over  the  nation. 

In  the  first  place.  The  provision  made  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
Levitical  tribe  was,  thac  the  lay  tribes  should,  from  the  spoils  of  the 
subjugated  Canaanites,  give  them  certain  villages  for  a  residence, 
and  annually  a  tenth,  or  tUhCp  of  their  individual  yearly  produce. 

But  to  make  a  naked  statement  such  as  this,  as  the  deists  have 
done,  and  then  pass  over  the  subject  without  any  examination  or 
honest  commentary,  is  not  only  a  suppraio  veri,  but  it  is  either 
ignorantly,  or  maliciously,  to  represent  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
evidences  of  the  divine  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Church,  as  if  it 
^vere  the  sordid  contrivance  of  an  interested^  priesthood.  Yet  the 
deists  are  not  so  censurable  on  this  subject  ba  the  christian  clergy, 
who  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  exhibit  the  tithe  system  of  the 
Jews  as  a  gainful  precedent  for  their  own  emolument,  by  insisting 
upon  the  eiuictment,  and  saying  nothing  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
tke  tiike  toot  to  he  paid.  .^ 

Let  us  then  make  an  honest  exhibition  of  this  matter.  When 
the  conquered  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  among  the  several 
Jewish  tribes,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or  whole  ecclesiastical  body,  by 
the  command  of  Jehovah  were  ^jcpresily  forbidden  to  receive  any 
forium  of  thai  land,  beyond  the  habitations  allotted  to  them  in  the 
territories  given  to  the  other  tribes.  And  so  formally  was  this  pro- 
hibitory commandment  of  Jehovah  made,'  that  it  is  in  its  enactment 
and  reiteration,  repeated  no  less  than  nine  times  in  the  Scripture 
leladon,  before  the  division  of  the  land  was  completed  by  Joshua.* 

Now,  by  all  principles  of  human  equity,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  aa 
fiurly  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  land  as  any  other  of  the  tribes, 
and  if  their  portion  in  equity  was,  merged  and  divided  among  the 
other  tribes,  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  that  the  lay 
tribes  should  give  them  something  equivalent.  The  tithe  therefore, 
was  an  equivalent  given  by  the  people  for  the  use  and  possession  of 
that  portion  of  the  land  to  which  the  Levitical  tribe  was  entitled. 

•NumbenziriiL20,aboM.    Deut.  z.  9;  zii.  IS;  zi¥.S7,S9;  xviiL  1,2.    Jouhm 
xUi.  H,  Ui  JUT.  3;  xviU.  7. 
22  v.l 
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But  what  ideas  of  common  sense  could  the  framers  of  sucli-  a 
system  have  possessed,  if  they  were  knaves  and  impostors  whose 
aim  was  to  domineer  over  the  laity,  and  riot  on  the  product  of  their 
labors.  What  imaginable  perversion  of  reason  could  it  have  been, 
that  induced  ecclesiastical  knaves  and  impostors  by  acts  asserted 
to  be  under  divine  sanction,  obligatory  on  themselves  and  their 
successors,  to  renounce  forever  any  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  land, 
and  to  trust  for  the  future  subsistence  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, only  to  the  religious  regard  and  good  will  of  a  lay  population. 
For  bo  it  known,  this  supposed  knavish  priesthood  have  omitted 
to  introduce  any  where  throughout,  the  whole  Bible f  a  single  law, 
penalty y  or  denunciation,  against  any  one  that  did  not  pay  his  Hthes. 
The  whole  amount  of  precept  or  exhortation  to  ihe  laity  on  this 
subject,  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  is  contained  in  the'  two  fol- 
lowing verses  unsupported  by  any  sanction  whatever. 

*<  Take  heed  to  thyself,  that  thou  forsake  not  the  levite  as  long 
as  thou  livest  upon  the  earth." — Deut,  xii.  19. 

"  And  the  levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  thou  shalt  not  forsake 
him ;  for  he  hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  thee." — Deut.  xiv.  27. 

Now,  'can  any  one  in  the  possession  of  his  senses  suppose  there 
could  be  any  fraud  contemplated  in  the  tithe  system  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood  ?  Is  it  not  in  every  particular  directly  contrary  to  eveiy 
maxim  of  worldly  prudence  or  wisdom  ?  Had  Moses  and  Aaron 
been  impostors,  their  evident  policy  would  have  been  to  make  the 
levitical  tribe  entirely  independent  of  the  laity,  in  the  enjoyment  cf 
substantial  possessions.  Such  a  proceeding  would  naturally  have 
been  agreeable  to  the  levitcjs,  and  would  have  enabled  Moses  and 
Aaron  to*  have  anticipated  a  strong  esprit  du  corps,  so  essentially 
important  to  their  remarkable  government  had  it  bfeen  founded  in 
fraud  and  imposture.  On  the  contrary,  Moses  expressly  denies  to 
them  every  thing  substantial  to  which-  they  were  actually  entitled 
in  equity,  and,  under  tlie  avowed  sanetion  of  Jehovah,  ordains  that 
the  levitical  tribe  should  bo  for  over  dependent  for  the  iiecessaries 
of  life  upon  the  good  opinion  of  the  laity  only  in  their  individual 
consciences.  By  such  an  act  therefore,  Moses  disclaimed  both  for 
liimsclf  and  any  future  executive  officer,  any  influence  upon  a  body 
of  men  whom  he  might  have  otherwise  cherished  into  a  strong  cor- 
poration of  self-interested  partisans* 

Though  the  prohibition  of  the  levites  from  the  enjoyment  of  tem- 
poral possessions,  and  making  them  for  ever  dependent  upon  the 
people  at  large  for  the  means  of  their  subsistence,  could  not  under 
any  possible  view  of  the  case  have  been  either  gratifying  to  the 
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levites,  or  recommendatory  of  Moses  and  Aaron  in  their  sight,  yet, 
as  if  the  policy  of  these  lawgivers  was  not  sufficiently  opposite  to  all 
human  notions  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  it  was  furdier  enacted, 
{Numb.  xviiL  26, 28,  &c.)  that  the  chief  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
priesthood  should  be  derived  from  a  tithe  to  be  contributed  by  the 
levites  out  of  the*  tithes  they  had  received  from  the  people** 

But  though  Modes  and  Aaron  liad  contrived  sucli  a  contingent 
and  anomalous  provision  for  the  levites,  it  may  be  supposed  they 
made  ample  provision  for  the  priesthood  ]  But  no,  by  the  same 
incomprehensible  policy  it  was  appointed  that  the  priests  should 
receive  nothing  from  the  people  but  certain  portions  of  the  sacri- 
fices they  should  ofier  to  Jehovah,  and  a  small  amount  of  money 
for  the  redemption  of  the  first-born,t 

The  subsistence  of  the  priesthood  was  therefore,  essentially  de- 
rived from  the  tithe  contributed  hy  tJie  levites  as  we  have  just  stated, 
out  of  the  tithes  they  had  received  from  the  free-will  of  the  laity. 

The  high  priest  had  nothing  provided  for  himself  personally. 
He  could  Only  have  shared  in  the  common  subsistence  of  the  ordi- 
Hary  priests,  unless  they  may  of  themselves  have  conceded  him 
some  preference  or  privilege,  but  on  this  subject  the  Scripture  is 
altogether  silent. 

In  view  of  this  remarkable  statement  we  may  well  exclaim  that 
Moses,  Aaron,  the  priests  and>  levites,  and  all  concerned  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Jewish  government,  were  a  most  incomprehensible 
body  of  impostors ;  not  only  in  establishing  such  a  system  originally, 
but  in  never  having  interpolated  better  things  for  themselves  in  an 
after  age.  This  is  one  proof  at  leitst,  that  our  copies  of  the  Penta- 
teuch do  not  differ  substantially  from  the  original  writings. - 

*  **AI1  government,"  observes  Hume,  very  joitly,  (£iwayon  the  Firti  PrineipUM 
if  Go9awmnU,)  **i«  founded  oa}jon  opinitn;  and  this  maxim  extends  to  the  most 
despotic  and  moet  military  governments,  as  well  as  the  most  free  and  most  popu- 
lar. The  Soldan  of  Egypt,  or  (he  Elmperor  of  Rome,  might  drive  his  harmless  sab- 
j«cCs  like  brute  beasts  against  their  sentiments  and  inclination.  But  he  must,  at 
l«asty  have  led  his  mamaluket  or  praiorioH  hand$,  like  men,  by  their  opinion." 

Let  us  ask,  what  was  it  that  gave  Moses  his  controlling  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  levitical  tribe?  Their  opinion,  at  least  cannot  be  traced  like  that  of  the 
mamalukes  or  praetorian  soldiers  to  any  worldly  or  temporal  interest? 

t  Most  of  our  christian  Commentators  on  Jewish  antiquities  as  being  clergymen, 
have  been  very  willing  to  consider  that  the  fintfruiU  required  to  be  offered  {I.,evU. 
xziii.  10 — 14;  Deut.  xxvi.  1 — iO)  constituted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  priesthood.  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  this  matter  because  I  consider 
the  requirement- was  not  addressed  to  iiulivldualfl,'but  tu  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
hence  a  single  basket  full  was  only  brought  to  the  priest  as  Che  national  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  superintending  providence  of  Jehovah.  See  also  /os^pftiu,  i.  147, 
Buiter'i  PuU  amd  FtuMia,  347,  Tbytor's  CalmH,  art,  PenUeotL 
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We  proceed  now  to  the  conflideration  of  our  second  divinon 
tliat  proposed  to  scrutinize  the  dignities,  honors,  and  privileges,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jewish  priesthoood,  as  appointed  by  Moses. 

This  subject  in  its  aflfirmative  position  is  very  soon  expressed ;  for 
in  no  part  of  the  Bible  is  it  stated  that  the  priests  and  lerites  were 
entitled  to  any  dignity  or  honor  whatsoever,  unless  in  the  orders 
established  among  themselves.  But  as  contra-distinguished  from 
the  laity,  they  enjoyed  neither  distinction  nor  privilege,  as  recog- 
nized by  any  enactment  of  the  Scriptures. 

And,  finally,  to  speak  of  our  third  division  concerning  the  amount 
of  influence  they  were  entitled  to  claim  by  the  Pentateuch.  We 
shall  as  briefly  as  in  the  preceding  instance  dispose  of  the  subject 
Not  only  is  the  Scripture  entirely  silent  as  to  any  implied  right  by 
which  the  priesthood  could  interfere  with  civil  affairs ;  but  it  most 
distinctly  exhibits  them  to  have  been  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  And  the  relation  of  their  history  afler  the  time 
of  Moses,  abundantly  distinguishes  them  in  the  universal  history 
of  priestcrafl,  by  the  fact  of  never  having  even  attempted  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves  any  civil  authority,  whether  as  individuals  or  by 
a  combination  of  the  order. 

Although  we  have  exhibited  an  astonishing  amount  of  testimony 
*  in  favor  of  the  disinterestedness  and  religious  integrity  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Jewish  church,  and  their  assistant  priesthood,  yet  the 
facts  stated  cannot  bo  appreciated  in  their  inestimable  value  unless 
the  reader  be  well  acquainted  with  the  general  history  of  pagan- 
ism, and  the  corruptions  that  have  been  introduced  into  Christianiq^. 
And  how  many  persons  are  there  ia  Christendom  that  aze  thus 
qualified  ? 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  more  distinct  impression  as  to  the 
value  of  the  important  testimony  we  have  produced,  I  deem  it  pro- 
per to  urge  this  subject  more  directly  to  the  understanding  of  every 
honest  sceptic,  by  enumerating  certain  important  leg^  enactments 
which  the  Jewish  priesthood  hav^  forborne  t6  make,  as  contrasted 
with  what  common  sense  should  have  dictated  to  them  had  they 
been  knaves  and  impostors. 

As  respects  the  tithe  system  of  the  Jewish  economy,  we  have 
already  shown  how  utterly  inconsistent  it  was  that  knaves  and  im- 
postors should  have  debarred  themselves  the  privilege  of  holding 
real  estate,  and  make  themselves  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
laity  for  their  actual  subsistence. 

But  this  simple  fact  is  not  the  only  evidence  we  can  bring  for- 
ward on  this  point;  every  portion  of  Jewish  ecclesiastical  histoiy 
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in  its  long  continuance,  gived  intensity  to  our  argument  in  the  fact, 
tbat  neither  in  the  Pentateuch,  nor  in  any  other  book  of  Scripture, 
is  there  a  single  passage  which  contains  any  denunciation  against 
those  persons  that  might  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  their  tithes. 

Nor  in  any  of  the  numerous  recorded  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  Jewish  nation,  is  it  ever  insinuated  that  the  non-payment  of 
tithes  was  one  of  the  sins  of  that  peopled 

And  to  show  conclusively  how  little  the  subject  employed  the 
thoughts  of  the  composers  or  compilers  of  the  biblical  writings,  the 
word  tithes  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  Canaan*  B.  C.  1602,  until  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  B.  C.  725,  or  during  a  period  of  above  eight  hundred  years, 
and  then  only  as  a  mere  particular  incident  in  a  general  narration. 
From  that  tiitie  unto  the  conclusion  of  the  Old  Testament  writings, 
the  subject  is  not  mentioned  until  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  B.  C.  444,  when  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
people,  it  became  necessary  to  speak  to  them  concerning  this  insti- 
tution of  their  peculiar  econOlny,  and  to  censure  them  for  not 
having  performed  their  duty  in  that  particular.  But,  at  the  same 
time  be  it  remembered,  the  priests  are  severely  censured  for  their 
misconduct. — Malachi^,  ii.  1 — 4,  7 — 10. 

Not  only  have  the  Jewish  priesthood  divested  themselves  df  any 
right  to  interfere  in  the  political  institutions  of  their  country,  not 
only  have  they  omitted  to  state  that  they  were  entitled  to  any  honor 
in  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  functions,  but  by  an  equally  extraor- 
dinary omission,  they  have  not  claimed  for  their  order  the  least 
privilege  by  the  laws,  or  the  least  immunity  from  the  laws. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  persons  of  the  priesthood  or  levites,  are 
not  protected  by  a  single  law  or  denunciation;  nor  is  there  any 

*How  dificrcnily  other  priests  have  acted  on  this  subject,  is  sirongiy  exhibited 
to  us  in  the  Sadder,  or  abstract  of  the  religious  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  (S!m  H}fds 
Rdig.  Vet.  Per;  440,  or  noU  to  Eng,  trane,  Dabitian,  i.  313.) 

"  Altboagh  thy  good  works  may  be  countless  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  grains 
of  sand,  the  drops  of  rain,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  thou  canst  gain  nothing  by  them 
miless  they  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  Deetur  (priest.)  If  he  be  not  content 
with  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  praise  in  the  world,  therefore  my  son  thou  shalt  pay 
to  the  Dcstur  (priest)  who  teaches  thee,  the  tithe  of  all  thou  possesscst,  wealth, 
and  property  of  every  kind,  gold  and  silver.  Therefore  thou  who  desirest  to  eigoy 
Paradise  to  all  eternity,  pay  tithes  to  the  Deatur,  (priest),  for  if  he  be  satisfied 
with  thee,  know  that  Paradise  is  thine;  but  if  he  be  not  content  with  thee,  thou  canst 
derive  no  portion  of  benefit  from  thy  good  works;  thy  soul  shalt  not  find  its  way 
to  Paradise,  thou  shalt  have  no  place  with  angels,  thy  soul  can  never  be  delivered 
from  the  fiends  of  hell,  which  is  to  be  thy  eternal  abode :  but  pay  the  tithes,  and 
the  Desturs  will  be  pleased  with  thoe,  and  tliy  soul  shall  get  to  Paradise  without 
delay." 
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provision  whatever  made  against  the  possibility  of  any  one  treating 
them  contumeliouslyy  or  wounding,  or  even  killing  them.  The 
only  protection  tliey  had  was  the  common  law  of  the  land,  which 
made  no  distinction  whatever  between  an  offence  or  injury  ofiReied 
to  a  priest,  or  to  the  meanest  commoner  of  the  nation.* 

And  highly  as  the  pn\41ege  of  affording  asylum  to  criminals  has 
been  valued  by  otlier  priesthoods,  it  was  prohibited  to  those  of  the 
Jews.  Under  the  avowed  authority  of  Jehovah  it  was  enacted, 
{Exod.  xxi.  14,)  that  the  murderer  should  be  delivered  to  the 
magistrate  to  bo  put  to  death,  though  he  might  have  laid  hold  of 
tlie  very  projections  of  the  altar .t 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  state,  tliat  tJiough  the  laity  might  regard  the 
Jewish  priests  with  reverence  in  virtue  of  their  consecrated  func- 
tions; yet  by  every  principle  characterising  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  the  priesthood  were  debarred  from  exerting  any 
undue  moral  influence  over  the  religiously  inclined  laity  by  tfae 
introduction  of  special  enactments  of  the  most  singular  import*  and 
whicli  nothing  but  the  very  essence  of  folly  can  suppose  erer 
emanated  from  an  imposture  of  priestly  contrivance. 

This  matter  will  be  sufficiently-  evident  in  the  following  expoo- 
tion : 

In  tlie  Brst  place,  the  priesthood  had- no  esoteric  doctrine;  that 
is  no  doctrine  concealed  from  the  people  at  large,  which  was  to 
be  only  communicated  to  devotees  or  others  initiated  into  any  par- 
ticular society  of  believers.  The  whole  'law  of  Jehovah  waa  pro- 
claimed to  the  nation  without  any  reservation  whatever;  and  it 

*IIow  much  more  careful  of  thcmselvea  the  Bramfna  of  India  were  at  this  Tery 
tamo  chronological  epoch,  let  the  following*  extracts  declare; 

*<Ho  who  says  hush,  or  pish,  to  a  Bramin,  or  thou  to  ^  superior,  must  imme- 
diately bathe,  eat  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  appease  him  by  clasping^  hii 
foot  witli  respectful  salutation.  * 

**  For  striking  a  Bramin  even  with  a  blade  of  gnaB,  or  ijixkg  him  by  the  asok 
with  a  cloth,  or  overpowering  him  in  argument  and  adding  contemptuous  woidi» 
the  offender  must  soothe  him  by  falling  prostrate. 

"An  assaulter  of  a  Bramin,  with  intent  to  kill,  shall  remain  in  hell  a  hundred 
years;  for  actually  striking  him  with  the  like  intention,  a  thousand!. 

*<As  many  small  pellets  of  dust  as  the  blood  of  a  Bramin  collects  on  the  groimd, 
for  so  mnny  Uiousand  years  must  the  shedder  of  that  Mood  be  tormented  in  helL 

"No  greater  crime  is  known  on  earth  than  slaying  a  Bramin,  the  king,  there* 
fore,  must  not  even  form  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  killing  a  priest."— /nslilMte  ^ 
MenUt  Sir  IV.  Jonea*  Workt,  vii. 

t  So  absolute  and  emphatic  have  the  Jews  understood  this  enactment,  that  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  says,  that  if  the  murderer  "be  a  priest,  (the  Jerusalem 
Targum  says,  "  the  high  priest,**)  and  even  minlBtcring  at  my  altar,  you  shall  take 
him  thence  and  slay  him  with  the  sword." 
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was  made  the  duty  of  the  priesthoodf  that  they  should  read  the  law 
publicly  to  the  people  in  the  year  of  the  reloase*  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances: 

**  GtUJier  the  people  together,  men  and  women,  and  children,  and  thy 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  that  they  may  hear,  and  that  they 
fnay  learn  and  fear  the  Ltord  your  Crod,  and  observe  to  do  aU  the 
words  of  his  late,*  And  that  their  children,  which  have  not  knotcn 
any  thing,  may  hear  and  learnt — DeiU,  xxxi.  9 — 14. 

In  the  next  place,  the  law  itself  was  declared  by  Moses  to  be  so 
plain  and  simple  that  it  required  no  interpretation  whatever.  This 
extraordinary  annunciation,  the  direct  contrary  to  what  knavish 
priests  have  ever  taught,  much  less  ever  desired  to  establish  as  a 
divine  appointment,  is  recorded  in  Dent,  xxx;  11 — 14,  and  is  the 
conclusion  of  Moses'  address  to  the  people  just  before  his  death, 
urging  their  faithful  obedience  to  the  whole  law. 

•*  For  this  commandment  that  I  command  thee  this  day,  it  is  not 
hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven  that  thou 
ghouldest  say,  who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven  and  bring  it  unto 
us  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea, 
that  thou  shouldest|0ay,  who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us  and  bring 
it  unto  us  that  we  may  hear  and  do  it  ?  But  the  word  is  very  nigh 
unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  maycst  do  it. 
See  I  have  set  before  you,  this  day,  life  and  good,  and  .death  and 
eviL" 

This  exhortation  of  Moses,  therefore,  as  being  addressed  to  the 
whole  nation  then  assembled  before  him,  when  pUt  into  the  idiom  of 
our  own  language  is  this:  The  law  which  has  thus  been  pro- 
claimed to  you  is  so  very  plain  in  all  its  terms  and  requirements, 
that  every  one  amdng  you  can  comprehend  its  o'bligations.  It  is 
not  a  law  that  requires  any  one  different  or  superior  to  yourselves 
to  explain  it;  but  evbry  individual  (of  sufficient  age)  can  under- 
stand it  for  himself.  And  in  your  individual  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience you  shall  be  judged  either  for  good  or  evil,  for  life  or  death. 

And  consistently  with  this  annunciation,  the  case  is  not  even  sup- 
posed in  the  Pentateuch,  that  any  one  could  be  at  a  loss  concerning 
the  purport  of  the  Jewish  religious  ordinances.  Hence  there  is  no 
direction  to  the  people  to  seek  instruction  from  the  priesthood,  nei- 

*  Tbe  Bramins  not  only  prohibited  the  common  people  from  raiding  the  Yedas, 
but  even  the  superior  claaict  could  not  peruse  the  volume  without  their  express 
permission.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu :  **  He  who  shall  acquire 
knowledge  of  tho  Veda  without  the  assent  of  his  preceptor,  incurs  the  guilt  of 
the  Scripture  and  shall  sink  to  the  region  of  torment." 
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tber  is  any  authority  whatever  given  to  the  priesthood  in  a  ungle 
passage  of  the  Scripture  empowering  them  to  determine  cases  of 
conscience,  or  points  of  religious  doctrine.  This  very  remarkable 
circumstance  constitutes  one  of  the  mo^t  eminent  proofs  that  the 
Scriptures  were  not  from  priestly  contrivance,  for  provision  was 
made  by  Jehovah  for*  a  supernatural  judgment  by  Urim  in  cM 
triahf  when  the  particular  merits  of  the  case  could  not  be  discerned 
by  human  sagacity.  (Sec  page  147.)  The  inference  on  this  pointf 
therefore,  is  important  beyond  estimate ;  for  it  is  manifestly  absurd 
and  incredible  that  ecclesiastical  knaves  and  impostors  should  have 
recognized  the  supernatural  judgment  of  God  on  dvil  c<ues  of  difiEi- 
cult  solution,  and  yet  should  positively  exclude  the  necessity  of 
bringing  matters  of  religion  before  such  a  tribunal.* 

It  is  impossible  for  a  deist  or  sceptic  to  urge  that  I  am  in  any 
error  upon  this  particular  iact;  for  we  have  a  case  in  point  so  posi- 
tive tliat  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reduce-  the  value  of  my 
exposition.     This  case  is  in  Deut.  xvuu  20 — 22,  where  it  is  said: 

"  But  the  prophet  which  shall  presume  to  speak  a  word  in  my 
name,  which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to  speak,  or  that  shall 
speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even  that  prophet  shall  die.  And 
if  thou  say  in  thy  heart.  How  shall  we  'know  the  ward  which  the 
Ltord  ?iath  not  spoken  ?  When  a  prophet  speaker  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  if  tJie  thing  fallow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing 
which  the  Ltord  hath  not  spoken,  hut  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  pre- 
sumptuously,  thou  shalt  not  he  afraid  of  him.** 

Here  then  is  a  case  supposed,  and  direction  given  concerning  it; 
and  though  the  offence  in  the  view  of  a  clergy  be  the  very  highest 
degree  of  religious  obliquity,  yet  the  priesthood  had  no  cognizance 
of  the  matter,  but  it  was  entirely  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the 
laity,  who  were  to  decide  by  the  event.  There  was  no  consultation 
of  Urim  to  be  made,  but  they  were  to  await  patiently  the  consum- 
mation of  the  particular  case,  in  order  to  see  whether  Jehovah  had 
spoken  to  them  or  not.  My  observation,  of  course,  is  only  applied 
to  the  prophet  speaking  presumptuously  in  the  name  of  Jehovah; 
for  the  prophet  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  emother  God,  was  in  that 
very  ikct  to  be  put  to  death,  though  he  might  actually  exhibit  signs 

*  And  yet,  in  one  particular,  the  theory  of  teaching  the  people  to  regard  the 
Judgment  of  the  priesthood  is  recognized  in  the  Scriptures,  for  in  Demi,  zxiv.  8,  it 
is  expressly  said  on  the  subject  of  the  leprosy:  **  Taks  httd  Ih&t  tktm  oissrw  diU- 
gtnOy  and  do  according  to  all  that  the  prieat  thaU  teaek  you.**  Now  here  is  a  poalba 
command  given  upon  this  indifferent  matter,  and  yet  the  Scripture  does  not  in  a 
single  passage  direct  the  people  to  look  to  the  priestbood  for  any  doctriiul 
tioa  whatever. 
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and  wonders;  see  Deut.  xiii.  1—3;  and  the  reason  there  assigned 
why  Jehovah  would  permit  such  deluding'  exhibitions  to  be  made.* 

I  also  add  as  a  farther  evidence  of  the  inability  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood  to  exert  any  improper  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
religious  laity,  that  they  held  no  power  nor  authority  to  pronounce 
absolution,  whether  for  the  nation  at  large,  or  for  individuals. 
The  conscience  of  the  penitent  was  the  only  source  of  that  con- 
solation. If  a  layman  had  honestly  and  humbly  performed  what 
the  law  of  Grod  required  for  the  expiation  of  his  sins,  he  knew  the 
fiithiulness  of  Jehovah  in  his  promise  to  be  sufficient,  without  any 
confirmation  of  the  truth  by  the  priesthood. 

To  further  establish  the  religious  integrity  of  the  founders  of  the 
Jewish  church,  we  advance  another  argument,  based  on  the  extreme 
minuteness  and  particularity  of  the  observances  of  the  Jewish  insti- 
tutions, which  at  the  same  time  are  totally  silent  upon  ail  those 
particulars  which  are  so  much  sought  ailer  by  knavish  priests. 
The  deductions  are  too  important  to  be  omitted-  by  us,  though  we 
do  not  carry  diem  out  to  the  length  they  deserve  for  want  of  foom. 
I  shall  throw  them  into  three  distinct  sections,  and'  the  reader  will 
appreciate  at  a  gldnce  the  evident  inferences  to  be  made  on  the 
subject. 

8UNDBY   ENACTMENTS   RECORDED    BY    MOSES    FOR    THE    PROTECTION 
OF  FOREIC^NERa,  SERVANTS,  WIDOWS,  AND  OftPHANS  : 

Thou  shalt  not  vex  nor  oppress  a  stranger ,  nor'widow^  nor  father' 
less  child;  for  if  they  cry  at  all  unto  me,  (i.  e.  to  God,)  I  will  surely 
hear  their  cry;  and  my  wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill  you 
with  the  sword,  «iid  your  -tirives  shall  be  widows,  and  your  children 
fatherless. — Exod,  xxii.  21i'2i;-  xxiii.  9.     Levit.  xix.  33,  34. 

If  a  man  smite  out  the  eye  or  the  tooth  of  a  servant,  he  or  she  shall 
be  made  free  for  the  suffering  of  that  injury. — Exod,  xxi.  26,  27. 

Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired  servant  that  is  poor  and  needyi 
whether  he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  t/te  strangers  that  are  in  thy 
land,  within  thy  gates.  At  his  day  thou  sl^alt  give  him  his  hire» 
neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it,  for  he  is  poor  and  setteth 
his  heart  upon  it,  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  be 
sin  unto  thee, — Deut.  xxi  v.  13,  14.    Levit,  xix.  13. 

*  These  tigna  and  wonders  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  implying  supernatural 
ezhibitlon«,  but  thoee  dexterous  jugglinga  which  impostors  have  perfornqcd  in  every 
age  of  the  world.  Tliat  adroit  knaves  under  the  appellations  of  wizzards,  witches, 
TentriloqaisCs,  he,  were  known  at  these  times,  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures  in 
Ttunovm  placea,  and  who  by  the  law  .of  Moses  were  to  be  punished  by  deajib. 
23  V.  1 
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Nay  even  8uch  an  extraordinary  tetndemess  for  human  life  if 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  that  it  U  enacted  {Exod.  xxiL  2,  3,)  that  if 
a  thief  be  detected  whilst  breaking  into  a  house  at  night,  he  might 
be  put  to  death  by  the  proprietor,  but  this  was  not  permitted  to  be 
done  in  the  day  light.  And  any  man  thus  slaying  a  thief  incuned 
the  penalty  of  hlood  guilt. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  minuteness  of  die 
above  enactments,  ^here  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  Scriptorei 
that  denounces  a  man  for  not  paying  his  tithes,  for  striking  out  the 
eyes  or  teeth  of  priest  or  levite,  or  for  any  other  injury  direct  or 
indirect  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  froii^  the  violence  or  con- 
tumely of  the  laity. 

SUNDRY  ENACTMENTS   RE<IUIRING  HONOR,  DEPERJBNCB»  AND   RBSPBCT» 

TO    BE   PAID   TO   CERTAIN  I^ITIPQALS : 

Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deqf^  nor  put  a  stumbling  block  before 
the  blind, — Levit,  xix.  14. 

THbu  dhalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head^  and  honor  the  face  of 
ihe  old  man, — Levit,  xix.  32. 

And  yet  it  is  no  where  enjoined  in  the  Scripture  that  any  formal 
reverence,  honor,  or  respect,  was  due  to  the-  priesthood  or  levites, 
as  such ;  nay,  even  though  there  is  an  enactment  that  a  man'  should 
not  curse  the  magistrates  or  civil  ruler,  {Exod,  xxii.  28,)  yet  male- 
dictions against  the  priesthood  are  not  formally  prohibited,  sensitive 
as  one  would  suppose  ecclesiastical  impostors  might  be  on  such  a 
point. 

SUNDRY   ENACTMENTS    CONCERNING   APPARENTLY   TRIVIAL    MATTERS. 

• 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  piEuticulars,  my  object  is'  that  the 
reader  shall  ask  himself  the  question,  how  it  could  be  possible  that 
impostors  and  knaves  (for  as  such  the*  Jewish  priesthood  are  re- 
garded by  the  deists)  should  be  so  exceedingly  particular  and  minute 
in  their  legislation,  and  yet  forbear  to  introduce  one  single  law  that 
should  bring  power,  reverence,  immunity,  or  wealth,  to  their  own 
order?  • 

Whoever  compoundeth  an  oil  like  the  consecrated  oil  o^  Aaron, 
&c.  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people. — Exod,  xxx.  33,  38. 

Whosoever  should  eat  fat  or  blood,  to  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 
Levit,  vii.  25,  27. 

Thou  shalt  not  sow  a  Held  with  mingled  seed,  neither  shall  a 
garment  of  mixed  wool  and  linen  come  upon  thee. — Levii.  xix.  19. 

Thou  shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  ass  together.'— 2tei> 
xxii.  10. 
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The  two  sexes  forbidden  to  wear  each  other's  clothes. — Dcul^ 
X  xii.  5. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  a  bird  and  its  young  together,  &c. — Deut* 
xxii.  6. 

Te  shall  not  round  the  comers  of  your  heads,  neither  shalt  thou 
mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard. — Levit*  xix.  27. 

Te  shall  put  fringes  -  ai^d  ribbons  upon  your  garments. — Numb, 
XT.  38,  39. 

Now  is  it  not.  utterly  incredible  that  the  official  agent»  by  whom 
■o  many  particular  enactments  have  been  made;  many  of  them 
apparently  on  trivial  matters, — who  have  recorded  either  the  enact- 
ment, or  its  reiteration,  nine  several  times  prohibiting  them  from 
holding  real  estate, — ^is  it  not  incredible  that  such  persons  could 
have  been  knaves  and  impostors,  when  they  have  not  promulgated 
a  single  law  that  decrees  them  honor,  wealth,  immunity,  or  power  1 
Who  further  made  themselves  dependent  on  the  religious  con- 
science of  the  laity' for  their  very  subsistenee^  and  whose  important 
interest  in  its  payment  was  only  urged -under  the  sanctionless  exhor- 
tation, but  twice  recorded  in  the  Bibles ''  Take  care  that  thou  forget 
sot  the  levite." 

The  character  of 'Moses  and  the  .priesthood  therefore,  as  impli- 
^  Gated  in  the  promulgation  of- the  Pentateuch,  must  be  considered 
wholly  free  from  any  suspicion  of  knavery  and  imposture,  for  in  no 
particular  whatever,  has  -there  been  introducedf  a  single  appoint- 
ment, law,  or  pre<iept,  by  which  they  could  arrogate  power,  wealth, 
or  temporal  influence.  Now,  as  the  enjoyment  of  such  particulars 
constitute  the  sole  object  of  fraud  and  imposture,  aa  it  is  for  such 
things  alone  that  men  in.  every  age  have  become  either  hypocrites 
or  impostors,  so  it  is  utterly  incredible  sind  absurd  under  these 
remarkable  omissions,  that  the  promulgators  of  the  Jewish  economy 
could  have  beei;L  such  persons.  On  the  contrary,  every  law  pro- 
claimed by  them,  is  not  only  free  from  any  suspicion  of  interested 
selfishness,  but  is  indeed  diametrically  opposed  to  the  very  principle 
of  any  selfish  scheme  or  contrivance  whatever.* 

*  From  the  statements  we  have  now  made,  the  reader  can  appreciate  the  accu- 
racy, or  the  boneety  of  the  remarks  of  Lord  ShafUbary,  BoliDg-broke,  &c.  on  the 
Scripture  writings. 

Lord  ShafWbury  says,  "  tha^the  holy  records  themselves,  were  no  other  than  the 
pare  iovention  and  artificial  compilement  of  an  interested  party,  in  behalf  of  the 
ridMSt  coqx>ration,  and  most  profitable  monopoly  which  could  be  erected  in  the 
world."  Lord  Boliagbroke  has  said,  "the  truth  is,  that  ignorance  and  super- 
■litioD,  pride,  injustiee,  and  barbarity,  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Jew- 
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Anomalous  and  irreconcilable  as  all  the  enactmentB  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch arc  to  the  supposition  of  an  ecclesiastical  imposture,  they 
are  in  all  their  singular  omission  of  matters  concerning  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  priosthoody  harmonious  ^nth  the  simple  theory  of 
the  Jewish  economy,  and  have  been  framed  with  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  inBnnity  of  human  nature*  to  prevent  any  accidental 
abuse  of  ecclesiastical  influence. 

The  whole  theory  and  scope  of  the  religious  system  taught  in 
the  Scripture  is«  that  every  man  as  a  free  agent  is  undergoing  pro- 
bation or  discipline  before  Jehovah  kinudf,  and  therefore,  as  a  free 
agent,  intellectual  and  moral,  he  is  responsible  to  Jehovah  dome  for 
the  acts  of  his  life,  his  thoughts,  conversation,  and  every  other  par- 
ticular involved  in  hitf  moral  existence.  To  compel  mankind,  as  it 
were,  to  exorcise  themselves  individualty  in  their  probationaiy 
state,  tlio  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  confine  the  priesthood  to 
their  typical  function  of  merely  offering  the  appointed  sacrifices 
within  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary.  Out  of  this  their  peculiar 
function,  we  meet  eidicr  wnth  no  enactment  concerning  them,  or 
those  that  would  diametrically  oppose  them,  did  they  presume  to 
interfere  in  any  of  those  matters  that  involved  the  free  agency  of 
the  laity.* 

The  extraordinary  appearance  of  disregard  concerning  the  inter- 
ests of  a  body  of  men  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  by  his 
own  ordinance,  may  possibly  induce  some  persons  to  consider  that 
wo  have  proved  too  much,  and  that  our  argument  is  injured  by 
such  proofs.  To  such  an  objection,  we  reply,  that  the  weight  of 
our  argument,  alone  deatroys  the  theory  that  the  Jewish  priesthood 
stood  upon  any  foundation  of  human  device,  and  -it  is  impossible  that 
we  can  accumulate  too  much  proof  on  that  point.  But,  in  truth, 
there  was  no  neglect  of  the  priesthood  in  the  constitution'  of  the 
Jewish  church  if  it  l)e  from  God,  on  the  contrary,  they  stood  upon 
the  surest  and  the  richest  foundation  that  a  priesthood  ever  enjoyed. 
Jehovah  himself  was  their  portion  and  inheritance,  and  his  provi- 
dence was  competent  to  all  their  wants.t 

Mil  people.  The  principlefl  of  Uicir  religion  formed  them  to  every  part  of  tfaifl  char^ 
acter.*'— BoItng6roAe*t  Letter  on  TiUotaon't  Sermtmi. 

*  Tint  statement  is  expressly  recognized  in  the  Talmud,  which  says,  *'a  priest 
was  only  accounted  a  priest  while  he  wore  a  sacred  vestment,  and  that  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  ho  was  considered  only  a  layman." — See  note  in  Pkiorid 
Bible  on  I.^mt.  x.  6. 

t  *<  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  {Num.  xviii.  SO,)  thou  shalt  have  no  inheri- 
tance in  their  land,  neither  shalt  thou  have  any  part  among-  them,  /am  lAy  jmH 
and  inheritance  among  the  ehildren  qf  itraet.** 
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Standing  on  bucH  a  foundation  as  tliis,  it  roust  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  the  religious  priest*  or  levite,  as  to  any  pro- 
vision the  mere  letter  of  the  law  might  make  for  them ;  •  and  all 
those  that  did  perform  their  duties  conscientiously,  found  Jehovah 
faithful  in  his  promise.  Hence  it  was  that  the  religious  priest  or 
levite,  never  failed  of  a  provision  in  the  superintending  providence 
of  Jehovah,  and  hence  it  was  they  have  never  complained  in  the 
Scriptures  that  men  failed  to  pay  them  their  tithes,  or  were  deficient 
in  reverence.  When  they  may  have  incidentally  related  particulars 
bearing  on  such  points,  it  was  done  as  we  shall  show  hereafter, 
without  indignation,  or  even  M'ithout  comment  on  the  transaction. 
All  these  and  similar  matters  which  are  totally  irreconcilable  with 
the  supposition  of  imposture^  are  facts  that  exhibit  the  really  divine 
appointment  in  which  they  stood  connected  with  that  God  who 
made  the  heavens,  the  .earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  and 
lYhose  promise  never  will  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

But  though  the  honors  and  subsistence  of  the  Jewish  priesthood 
were  guaranteed  them  by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  nevertheless 
the  enjoyment  of  them  stood  upon  the  condition  that  they  should 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  whether  as  con- 
cerned God,  or  their  fellow  men. 

The  Jewish  priesthood  ad  being  men,  and  subject  to  all  the  in- 
firmity of  other  men,  therefbre  stood:  before  God  as  ■  free  agents 
undergoing  intellectual  and  moral  discipline;  they  were  free  to 
stand,  and  free  to  fall,  and  they  did  both.  If  they  acted  conscien- 
tiously and  uprightly,  they  were  protcoted  and  blessed  of  Jehovah, 
and  if  they  acted  irreligiously  or  unjustly,  they  were  forsaken  by 
his  providence  and  punished  as  other  irreligious  men. 

Let  this  view  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  Jew- 
ish priesthood  explain  any  of  those  particular  aets  of  irreligion  or 
immorality,  that  may  be  imputed  to  them  in  the  Scripture  page; 
for  being  like  other  men  under  trial  before  Jehovah,  they  were 
obnoxious  to  all  human  infirmities  and  frailties,  and  which  the 
Scripture  writers  have  not  attempted  in  a  single  passage  to  ex- 
tenuate even  by  a  reference  to  the  common  infirmity  of  human 
nature. 

I  must  presume  the  evidence  we  have  produced  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  any  honest  sceptic,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Pentateuch  which  contains  all  the  laws  and  enactments  of  the  Jew- 
ish theocracy,  could  have  been  framed  either  by  ambitious  magis- 
trates, or  knavish  ecclesiastics.  In  this  fact  therefore,  several  im- 
portant particulars  are  determined. 
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1ft.  That  the  compontion  of  the  Pentotencli  cannot  hkve  beoi 
either  the  primary  or  eubstantial  act  of  Sannidt  of  HUkiah,  of  Ezra, 
or  of  any  other  nameless  individuals,  for  then  they  would  have 
been  forgers  and  impostors  had  it  been  thns  written.  But  we  have 
proved  absolutely  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  knaves  or 
impostors,  since  every  enactment,  as  well  as  the  whole  scope  of  thess 
books,  is  directly  hostile  to  the  purpose  of  any  impostor,  ^nrhether  he 
may  have  lived  at  an  earlier  or  later  period  of  time. 

2d.  Our  argument  establishing  the  fact  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
not  written  by  an  impostor,  sufficiently  demonstrates  it  was  written 
substantially  by  Moses,  or  from  his  dictation,  for  none  but  Moses 
could  have  written  or  authorimad  the  legal  or  religious  enunciations 
made  in  the  Pentateuch  withoat  being  an  impostor. 

Though  it  is  undoubted,  that  sundry  matters  have  been  either 
inadvertently  added  to  the  original  text  of  these  books  by  cardess 
or  ignorant  transcnbers,  or  may  haye  been  introduced  by  some 
presumptuous  impertinence  .of  exalting  the  glory  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  yet  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  nothing  has  been  added  to 
the  text  that  can  impeach  the  disintereAedness,  or  the  religioiis 
integrity  of  the  Pentateuch  from  the  days  of  Moses  down  to  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  economy.  For  our  exam- 
ination has  been  made  upon  the  Pentateuch  oi  it  new  exitU,  and  as 
such,  it  be^s  the  weight  of  all  that  asserted  or  implied  ecclesiasti- 
cal knavery,  which  can  possibly  be  imagined  to  have  influenced  a 
supposed  selfish  priesthood  duriqg  the  long  time  that  they  pro- 
claimed the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Thc*refore  as  we  have  proved  this  book  of  Moses  to  be  wholly 
free  from  every  suspicion  of  ecclesiastical  fraud  and  imposture,  it 
follows  that  any  emendation  of  the  text  can  be  only  critical,  and 
such  as  is  applied  to  the  correction  of  any  other  ancient  book. 

The  religious  doctrines  therein  taught,  or  the  moral  observances 
therein  inculcated,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  have  been  vitiated, 
for  our  present  copies  inform  us  that  on  the  score  of  religion,  we 
should  reverence  and  serve  Jehovah  as  rational  creatures,  with  all 
our  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength;  and  as  to  our  moral  duties,  that 
we  should  regard  the  welfare  of  our  fallow  men  by  the  same 
standard  that  we  appreciate  our  own.  And  to  this  general  theory 
not  a  single  precept  or  commandment  is  anomalous.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  that  the  Pentateuch  can  have  been  corrupted  in  its 
doctrine  since  the  days  of  its  promulgation. 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  Pentateuch  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  Jewish  church  and  state,  and  beside  which  book,  no  single 
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enactmenty  under  divine  sanction,  was  ever  pnblished  to  them,  I 
shall  now  proceed  with  arguments  derived  from  other  portions  of 
the  biblical  writings,  to  ascertain  the  credibility  of  those  writers 
who  succeeded  Moses,  whether  as  administering  the  Jewish  church 
according  to  his  institutions,  or  as  gradually  preparing  for  the 
expansion  of  that  dispensation  into  the  universal  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


CHAPTER    THIRD 


^^^>^t0^^»0^^t^t^i^^mu 


HISTORICAL     NOTICES     OF     THE     JEWISH     PRIESTHOOD     AFTER    TBS 
SETTLEMENT    IN    THE    LAND    OF    CANAAN. 

Hating  sufficiently  sKown  diat  the  Jewish  government  was  ad- 
ministered not  by  the  prietthoodf  but  by  laymen,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance  to  analyst  the  history  ai  tk^ix  mlers  or  kingSf  for  they 
were  avowedly  in  the  same  moral  condition  as  the  rulers  or  kings 
of  other  nations;'  free  to  act  Hght,  a^d  free  to  do  wpong,  and  ss 
such  the  Bible  represents  them  with  the  greatest  impartiality.  But 
as  their  history  does  not  throw  any  direct  light  upon  the  subject 
we  are  investigating,  w^  shall  not  enter  upon  its  particular  con- 
sideration. 

This  indifference,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood  in  the  times  subsequent  to  Moses  and  Joshua; 
for  their  functions,  according  to  the  Scripture,  were  for  a  series  of 
ages  exercised  under  all  the  particulars  ot  the  original  constitutioiif 
of  Moses.  C6n\munications,  as  if  from  Jehovah,  were  still  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  miracles  were  still  performed,  showing  that 
the  same  God  who  had  brought  their  fathers  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  still  exercised  a  providential  superintendence  over  this  re- 
markable people. 

Such  assertions  as  these  involve  in  the  view  of  deists  and  sceptics, 
much  objection,  under  the  suspicion  or  charge  that  they  were 
priestly  contrivances  for  selfish  end  corrupt  purposes,  which  As 
advocates  of  the  Scriptures  are  required  to  justify  in  principle,  dT 
to  demonstrate  as  matters  of  fact. 

As  to  justifying  the  reasonableness  of  the  appointments  or  model 
of  God*s  proceeding,  we  undertake  nothing,  governing  oursdrei 
always  by  the  views  exhibited  on  this  subject  in  our  preliminaiy 
disquisitions,  and  to  which  the  acutest  of  the  deists  and  sceptics 
have  given  their  warranty  as  being  correct. 

But  we  can  very  satisfactorily  investigate  the  truth  of  many  mat- 
ters stated  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  on  the  intelUgi- 
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ble  ground  of  abundant  familiarity  with  the  motives  that  excite 
mankind  to  any  particular  actions.  We  can  discern  without  any 
difficulty  where  selfishness,  ambition,  Bj[id  sensuality  are  at  work, 
for  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  .imiversal 
domination  of  such  passions,  and  we  can  easily  appreciate  the  true 
nature  of  any  system,  that  must  unavoidably  devetepe  itself -in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  views  of  its  projectors. 

Upon  this  ground  we  shall  now  proceed  to  scrutinize  erery  pas- 
sage in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  where  any  trans- 
action occurs  is  whi'ch  the*  priesthood  were  concerned ;  for  they 
alonq^l^r  been  considered  by  the  deietis  as  the  authors  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  and  the  contrivers  of  all  the  -theological  machinery 
introduced  in  the  biblical  page.  The  inspection  of  the  historical 
books,  therefore,  is  of  great  importance  in  this  particular,  as  it  must 
show  how  the  ecclesiastical -system  worked  in  its  practice.  If  the 
institutions  of  Moses  were  the  contrivance  of  a  knavish  priesthood, 
the  after  history  of  the  nation  and  church  ought  to  be  a  perpetual 
exhibition  of  the  selfish  principles  of  the  joriginal  institution ;  for  it 
must  be  evident  that  if  <l  knavish  priesthood  devised  the  Mosaical 
economy,  they  did  not  intend  it  to  be  e  speculative  theory,  but  one 
of  practical  use^  An  examination  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  thereforcw-will  determine  this  matter  ^sufficiently. 

The  first  mention  made  of  the  priesthood  afler  the  time  of 
Joshua,  is  related  in  connection  with  this  abominable  .transaction  at 
Gibeah,  Judges  xix.  It-  may  be  well  to.  observe,  that  the  injured 
levite  made  no  complaint  to  the  hierarchy,  but  appealed  to  the 
officers  of  the  different  tribes  in  their  civil- capacities  alone. 

In  conducting  this  matter,  as  the  -Benjamites  refused  to  deliver' 
up  those  concerned  in  this  criminal  affair,  Jehovah  was  consulted 
by  the  Heads  of  the  tribes  through  the  high  priest,  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  as  to  how  they  should  proceed,  and  answer  was  given 
accordingly.  That  Jehovah  had -promised  sUch  judgments  we 
bare  already  stated  in  our  former  discourse.  This  consultation 
therefore,  was  an  official  act  of  the  high  priest  consistent  with  that 
promise.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  it  is  impossible  fof  us  to  prove 
by  any  other  testimony  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Jadges.  The  reader,  if  he  thinks  we  have  not  furnished  already 
sufficient  proof  to  justify  the  credibility  of  the  transaction,  must  hold 
the  matter  in  suspense  until  we  have  completed  the  exhibition  of 
those  arguments  we  are  yet  to  produce  as  establishing  the  veracity 
of  the  Scripture  authors. 
24  v.l 
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Tho  next  place  where  the  priesthood  are  mentkmedt  is  the  detail 
of  certain  particulars  concerning  Eli, -both  judge  and  high  priest  of 
Israel.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  by  what  means  he  had  at- 
tained to  the  judgeship,  as  we  have  no  historic  relation  on  the 
subject.  TJic  fact  is  remarkable  in  this  particular,  tliat  he  w^as  the 
only  priest  that  ever  did  attain  to  ^political  importance  in  Jewish 
history  anterior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

But  the  facts  related  concerning  £li,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
destroy  any  theory  tliat  supposes  the  occurrences  related  of  him 
and  his  children  were  forgeries  o£  a  knavish  priesthsod.  Indeed  I 
should  suppose  it  impossible  for  the  deist  to  conceive  how  the  nar- 
ration has  been  preserved^ to  our  time,  throngli  the  hands  of  a  sup- 
posed knavish  price tliood,  without  inferring-  a  perpetual  stupidity 
among  the  order  unexampled  in  human  history. 

The  Bible,  after  relating  several  immoral  acts  of  Eli's  children, 
relates  that  a  prophet  bearing  a  message  fromv  Jehovah,  came  to 
Eli,  denouncing  punishment  on  him  for  immoralities  and  irreverence 
connected  with  the  public  worship,  both  on  his  part  and  that  of  his 
two  sons,  which  we  shall  quote  from  1  Sam.  chap.  ii.  27-'^^3. 

"  And  there  came  a  man  of  Gpod  unto  Eli,  and  said  unto  him, 
Tlius  saith  the  Lord,  Did  I  plainly  appear  unto  the  house  of  thy 
father,  when  tliey  were  in  Egypt  in  Pharaoh's'.house  t  And  did  I 
chooso  him  out  of  all  tlic  tribes  of  Israel  io  be  tny  priest,  to  offer 
upon  mine  altar,  to  burn  incense,  to  wear  an  ephod  before  me  1  and 
did  I  give  unto  the  house  of  thy  fatlier  all  the  offerings  made  by 
fire  of  tho  children  of  Israel  ?  Wherefore  Jiick  ye  at  any  sacrifice 
and  at  mine  offering,  which  I  liave  Commanded  in  my  habitation; 
and  houorest  tliy  sons  above  me,  to  make  yourselves  fat  with  the 
chiefest  of  all  tho  offerings  of  Israel  my  people  ?  Wherefore  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  saith,  I  said  indeed  that  thy  house,  aihd  the 
house  of  Uiy  fatlier,  should  walk  before  me  for. ever:  but  iiow  the 
Lord  saitli,  Be  it  far  fix)m  me;  for  them  that  honor  me  I  will  honor, 
and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.  Behold,  the 
days  cdme,  that  I  will  cut  off  thine  arm,  and  the  arm  of  thy  father's 
house,  that  there  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thy  house.  And  thou 
shalt  see  an  enemy  in  my  habitation,  in .  all  the  wealth  which  Grod 
shall  give  Israel :  and  there  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thy  house 
for  ever.  And  the  man  of  thine,  whom  I  shall  not  cut  off  from 
mine  altar,  shall  be  to  consume  thine  eyes,  and  to  grieve  thy  heart: 
and  all  the  increase  of  thy  house  shall  die  in  the  flower  of  their 
age,"  &c. 
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The  whole  faistory,  therefore^  of  Eli,  Ib  a  singular  anomaly  in  the 
history  o£  priestcraft.  One  would  think  a  knavish  priesthood  would 
be  desirous  to  exhibit  their  order  to  have  been  always  honorable 
and  acceptable  in  the^  sight  of  God  and  man ;  instead  of  which  we 
here  see  the  direct  contrary.  But,  not  to  insist  on  this  fact  at  the 
present  moment,  as  we  have  yet  a  similar  denunciation  against  Eli 
to  introduce,  we  shall  pass  to  the  ensuing  chapter,  which  informs 
us  that  Jehovah  instructed  a  little  boy  supposed  to  be  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  out  of  the  subordinate  leviticUl  body,  to  repeat  the 
preceding  denunciation  against  the  high  priest.  The  whole  narra- 
tion is  exceedingly  artless,  bearing  in  itself  strong  internal  evidence 
of  its  truth ;  but  as  it  is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  we  shall  only  ex- 
tract the  words  that  Jehovah  is  represented  to  have  spoken ;  see  1 
Sam,  iii.  11—14. 

''And  the  Lord  said  to  Samuel,  Behold,  I -will  do' a  thing  in 
Israel,  at  which  both  the  ean  of  every  cme  that  heareth  it  shall  tin- 
gie.  In  that  day  I  will  perform  against  EU  all  things  which  I  have 
spoken  concerning  his  house :  when  *  I  begin,  I  will  also  make  an 
end.  For  I  hare  told  him,  that  I  will  judge  his  house  for  ever,  for 
tlie  inuftticy  wHch  he  knoweth :  because  his  sons  made  themselves 
yile*  and  he  restrained  them  not.  And  therefore  I  have  sworn  unto 
the  house  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be  purged 
wiih  sacrifice  nor  offering  for  ever." 

It  18  altogether  beyond  my  power  o£  ooinprehension  to  imagine 
that  any  one  caji  suppose  a  priest  forged  -  these  miraculous  rela^ 
tions;  4br.  they  not  only  represent  the.  high  priest  in  an  inmioral, 
discreditable  light,  but.  they  substantially  affect. the  whole  priestly 
order  by  transferring  the  honor  of  the  divine  communicaiion  from 
the  priesthood,  to  *  child  belon^ng  to  a  body  who  were  mere  ser* 
Tants  to  them.  In  iio  particulars  could  a  knavish  priesthood  be- 
more  sensitive  than  in  the  above  cases.  To  suppose  they  forged 
such  relations  would  imply  insanity. 

It  is  scarcely  less  wonderful  how  the  narration  has-been  pre- 
served fnom  ancient  time  to  jthe  present,  considering  the  palpable 
inferences  that  every  layman  might  make  on  the  subject.  First, 
that  a  high  priest  might  be  as  irreligious  in  the  sight  of  Grod  as  any 
one  else ;  and  secondly,  that  God  had  made  use  of  a  child  from  a 
whordinate  c/a#f ,  to  warn  the  high  priest  of  his  sin  and  -its  impend- 
ing punishment.  Siu^y  no  ecclesiastical  knaves  ever  desired  such 
doctrines  to  prevail  among  the  laity. 

The  next  place  in  which  a  priest  is  mentioned  is  in  1  Sam.  xiv. 
18,  37 ;  which  simply  relates  that  Ahiah,  the  priest,  was  with  Saul 
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at  CHbeah»  and  consulted  God  to  know  whether  they  should  engage 
tho  Philistine  army  in  battle.  This  was  an  official  act  of  the  priest 
conformable  to  Mosaic  appointmentt  but  we  have  do  direct  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  relation  be  true  or  false;  it  depends 
alone  on  the  veracity  of  the  Scripture  ^ntqr. 

The  next  occurrence  in  which  the  priesthood  were  involved  is 
recorded  in  1  Sam,  xxi.  and  ^xxii.;  where  it  is  stated  that  the  high 
priest  and  others  of  the  order  incurred  tho  displeasure  of  Saul, 
under  tho  suspicion  that  -they  had  favored  the  escape  of  David 
whom  Saul  was  pursuing.  Full  of  madness  and  fury  he  ordered 
them  to  be  put  to  death ;  which  is  thus  related : 

**  And  the  king  said  unto  the  footmen, that  stood  about  him»  Turn 
and  slay  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  because  their  hand  also  is  with 
David,  and  because  they  knew  when  he  fled  and  did  not  shew  it  to 
me.  But  tho  servants  of  the  king  would  not  put  forth  their  hand 
to  fall  upon  tlie  priests  of  the  Lord.  And  the  king  said-  to  Doeg, 
Turn  thouy  and  fall  upon  the  priests.  And  DcM^g  the  Edomite 
turned,  and  he  foil  upon  the  priests,  atad  slew  that  day  fourscore 
and  five  persons  that  did  w^ear-a  linen  ephod.  And  Nob,  the  city 
of  the  priests,  smote  he  with  the  edgpfe  of  the  sword,  both  men  and 
women,  children  and  sucklings,  and  oxen,  and  asses,  and  sheep, 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword."    - 

Is  there  nothing  in  this  transaction  deserving  our  special  consi- 
deration ?  Is  this  atrocious  massacre  a  mere  matter  that  interests 
us  no  further  than  to  ascertain  the  chronological  date  of  its  occur- 
rence? From  the  examination  of  the  popular  commentaries  on 
these  chapters  of  the  Bible,  one  would,  scarcely  think  it  involved 
any  particular  interest.  Yet  there  are  few  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  superior  value  in  determining  the  credibility  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ^Titers.  For,  let  us  ask  what  individual  wrote  the  preceding 
history.  Was  it  a  priest  ?  And  who  but  knavish  priests  are  consi- 
dered by  deists  and  sceptics  to  have  written  the  Bible?  And  was 
the  priest  who  wrote  the  above  a  knave  and  deluder  of  the  people, 
who  in  describing  the  massacre  of  the  high  priest  €md  of  his  assist- 
ants, omitted  to  represent  that  such  an  act  was  of  the  deepest  enor- 
mity. Yet  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Scriptures  are  tho  contrivance  of  an  interested  priesthood,  not 
only  did  the  original  writer  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  the  sin  ^ 
slaying  the  higJi  jjriest,  but  it  is  not  the  less  astonishing  that  during 
the  after  ages  of  Jewish  history,  there  never  has  been  found  a  sin- 
gle knavish  priest  to  interpolate  an  expression  of  Jehovah's  anger 
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and  vengeance  against  Saiil»  for  having  put  the  high  priest  and 
eighty-Jive  other  priests  to  death,^. 

Yet  it  is  abundantly  evident  tihete  woft  no  want  of  opportunity 
to  have  introduced  a  record  of  the  divine  displeasure  concerning, 
this  matter,  for  in  tjie  concluding,  passages  of  Saul's  life»  when  the 
ghost  of  Samuel  appeared  to  him,  his  condemnation  is  stated  to 
have  come  from  Jehovah  because  he  had  not  executed  his  order  of 
extermination  upon  the  Amalekites,  (1  Sam,  xxviii.  18.)  The  author 
of  1  Chron,  X.  13,  also  makes  a  similar  mention  of  Saul.  But  nei- 
ther of  them  say  one  word  concerning  the  nrassacre  of  the  priest- 
hood at  Nob.     -  • 

Now  surely,  whether  w6  coilisider  such  omission  as  made  origi- 
nally, or  that  an  interpolation  was  never  made  in  after  time,  declar- 
ing Saul's  offence  to  be  of  the  most  heinous  kind,  it  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  suppose  that 
priestly  impostors  either,  wrete,  or  have  since  wilfully  corrupted 
.  the  biblical  writings. 

The  next  passage  where  a  pnest  is  introduced*  is  where  David 
consulted  Jehovah  through  tfte  priest  to  know  whether  it  was  safe 
for  him  to  remain  in  the  town  of-  Keilah. — 1  Bam,  xxiii.  9 — 12. 

The  next  passage  is  ^  a  similar -nature.  li)avid  consulted  Jeho- 
vah whether  he  should,  pursue  the  A'midekites  afler  they  had  pil- 
laged his  town  of  Ziklag. — 1  Sam,  xxx.  7 — 8. 

We  haVe  already  stated-  that  such  consultations  were-  appoint- 
ments of  Jehovah  under  the  Mosaic  institutions.  As  to  their  actual 
truth  or  falsehood  there  can  be  no  direct  evidence*  produced*  As 
matters  of  fact,  they  depend  alone  on  the  credibility  allowed  to  the 
author  of  the  relation.       •  ' 

The  next  instance  in  chrOnologfcal  order  is  when  David  directed 
the  ark  to  be  brought  up  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  ■  Jerusalem.  (1 
Cknm,  xiii.  xiv.  xt.  xvi.)    In  this  transaction  the  priests  were  merely 

*  That  tho  reader  may  appreciate  this  extraordinary  silence  of  the  Scripture 
writers  on  an  event  so  atrocious  against  tho  Jewish  hierarchy,  I  request  bim  to 
ponder  on  tiic  following'  observation  of  Hume :  "Tow  men  can  bear  contradiction 
with  patience;  but  the  clerg-y  too  oflen  proceed  even  to  a  degree  of  ftiry  on  this 
bead ;  bocause  all  their  credit  and  livelihood  depend  upon  the  belief  which  their 
opinions  meet  with;  and  they  alone  protend  to  a  divine  and  supernatural  au- 
thority, or  have  any  color  for  representing  their  antagonists  as  impious  and  pro- 
&ne.  The  Odium  iyieofogtmm,  or  theological  hatred,  is  noted  even  to  a  proverb, 
and  means. that  degree  of  rancor  which  is  the  most  furious  and  implacable." — 
Hvme'i  EuHy  on  National  Character; 

If  the  Scriptures  be  an  ecclesiastical  fraud,  as  the  deists  suppose,  what  then 
can  be  more  inexplicable  than  tlie  silence  of  the  writers  on  the  massacre  of  the 
priests  as  above  stated? 
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officially  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  king,  who  compoBed 
the  psalm  sung  l)y  the  Icvitcs  on  the  occasion.  The  character  of 
the  priestliOod,  tlicrefore,  is  no  ways  involved  in  the  history. 

The  priesthood  arc  next  mentioned  incidentally  in  2  Sam.  xv. 
24 — 30»  wliicli  states  that  Zadok,  Abiathar,  and  the  levites,  went 
furtli  from  Jerusalem  witli  DaVid  when  he- fled  from  his  son  Absar 
lorn. 

The  next  mention  of-  the  priests  iiB  2  Sam,  xix.  11,  w^here  David 
asks  the  priests  to  iiso  their  influence  with  the  elder*  of  Judahy  that 
he  might  bo  re-instated  in  the  .throne  lately  usurped  by  Absalom. 

TIic  next  place  where  notice  is  taken  of  the  priesthood  is  in  1 
Chron,  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxvi.  where  the  priests  and  levites  are 
merely  enumerated  and. classed  by  an  d^der  of  David. 

We  next  find  mention  made  of  the  priesthood,  1  Kingt  i.  which 
relates  the  different  pretensions  of  Adonijah  and  Solomon  to  ^ 
succession  of  David's  tlironc,  and  that  the  high  priests  Abiathar 
and  Zadok  espoused  different  sides  of  the  question.  Thete  is  no*. 
tiling  particular  involved  in  the  transaction  to  impeach  the  integrity 
of  either  of  them  in  preferring  one  aspirant  rather  than  the  other, 
so  far  as  the  Scripture  informs  us.  .In  1  KingM  iL  15,  Adonijih 
speaks  very  confidently  as  to  his  natural  right  to  the  throne,  and 
which  Solomon  himself  seems  to  admit  as  stated  in  verse  22  of  the 
same  chapter. 

The  next  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  priesthood,'  is  the  re- 
markable instance  in  w^hich  Solomon  deprives  Abiathar  of  the  dig^ 
nity  of  being  high  priest,  (1  Kings  ii.  26^)  A  tcansaction  eminently 
exhibiting  how  superior  tlie  civil  authorities  were  to  the  priesthood* 
a  fact  which  wc  have  sufficiently  exhibited  in  a  former  page. 

But  the  present  instance  is  a  very  suitable  one  for  us  to  reiterate 
the  question,  arc  the  Scriptures  either  the  composition  of  a  knavish 
priesthood,  or  have  they  been  vitiated  hy  priestly  hands  in  a  later 
time? 

Did  ever  priestly  impostors  relate,  before  or  since,  or  is  it  con- 
sistent with  common  sense  that  they  should  relate,  that  a  civil  ruler 
could  eject  the  high  priest  from  his  function,  and  that  the  indignation 
of  God  was  not  manifested  upon  the  offender  I  -  Yet  tlie  Bible  affordi 
no  such  comment  on  the  proceeding,  not  for  want  of  opportunity  or 
from  regard  to  the  reputation  of  Solomon,  for  it  tells  us  on  a  suita* 
ble  occasion,  that  the  king  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah  for 
his  idolatrous  practices,  and  who  in  consequence  sent  him  a  mes- 
sage by  a  prophet,  declaring  he  would  rend  the  kingdom  from  him 
for  that  offence.     But  not  a  word  was  ever  said  concerning  the  act 
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of  ejecting  Abiathar  the  high  priest,  a  transgression  which  in  the 
riew  of  priestly  knaves  and  impostors,  could  have  been  nothing  less 
than  the  greatest  enormity  he  could  have  committed.  Nevertheless 
the  Scriptures,  whose  end  and  purpose  according  to  dcistical  theory 
was  to  delude  the  people,  that  the  priesthood  might  govern  them, 
relate  without  any  conmient  that  tlie  civil  ruler  could  degrade  the 
high  priest  from  his  sacred  appointment  without  incurring  the  ven- 
geance of  an  oifended  Deity. 

The  next  occurrence  in  which  the  priesthood  were  implicated, 
was  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple  bu^lt  by  Solomon,  (1  Kings 
viii.)  Bat  before  we  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  relation  there 
made,  it  is  necessary  we  should  state  certain  matters  that  occurred 
previous  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  are  too  important  to 
be  passed  over  without  due  consideration.  The  -  circumstances 
connected  with  the  project  of  building  a  temple  to  Jehovah,  are 
stated  1  Chron,  xvii.  1»  &c. 

"  Now  it  came  to.  pass,  as  David  sat  in  his  house,  that  David  said 
to  Nathan  the  prophet*  lo,  I  dwell  in  a  house  of  cedars,  but  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord.rcmaineth  under  curtains,  (u  e,  in 
a  tent.)  Then  Nathan  said  unto  Davids  do  all  that  is  in  thy  heart; 
fur  God  is  with  thee. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  nighty  that  the  word  of  €^od  came 
to  Nathan,  saying,  go  and  tell  David  my  servant,  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Thou  shalt  not  build  me  a  house  to  dwell  in :  For  I  have 
not  dwelt  in  a  house  sincd  the  day  that  I  brought  up  Israel  unto  this 
day ;  but  have  gone  from  tent  to  tent,  and  from  one  tabernacle  to 
another,"  &c. 

Though  there  are  neveral  other  verses  on  this  subject,  the  above 
are  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  present  exposition.  We 
learn  by  those  quoted,  that  during  all  the  time  that  had  elapsed  from 
Joshua  to  Pavid,  a  period  of  more  than  five  hundred  years,  that  the 
piety  of  the  nation  had  never  been  stimulated  to  build  a  temple  to 
Jehovah  through  the  arts  and  influences  of  the  priesthood,  an  un- 
dertaking one  would  suppose  they  had  a  direct  interest  to  excite. 
And  now,  most  strangely,  when  a  powerful  king  offers  to  build  a 
temple,  we  find  the  prophet  Nathan  making  a -communication  as 
from  Jehovah  himself,  representing  that  though  the  piety  of  the 
king's  intention  was  accepted  by  the  Deity,  yet  ho  prohibits  him 
from  making  such  an  erection.  The  reason  of  this  prohibition  on 
the  part  of  Jehovah  is  stated  1  CJiron.  xxii.  7,  8. 

"  And  David  said  to  Solomon,  my  son,  as  for  me,  it  was  in  my 
mind  to  build  a  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  Gh>d.     But 
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die  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying,  Thou  hast  shed  blood 
abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars :  thou  shaU  not  build  a  Jioute 
unto  my  name,  because  thou  host  Mhefi  much  blood  upon  the  enrth  m 
my  sight  J*  '  ■  . 

This  statement  is  again  made  1  Chron,  xx\dii.  2  and  3,  where  it 
is  related  that  David  assembled  his  officers  ii>  ^rcat  numbers. 

"  Then  David  the  king  stood  up  upon  his  fe-et,  and  said*  hear  me, 
my  brethren,  and  my  people :  as  for  me,  I  -had  in-  my  heart  to  build 
a  house  of  rest  for  the  ieirk  of  the  coyenant  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
footstool  of  our  God,  and  bad  -made  ready  for  the  building:  but 
God  said  unto  me,  thou  shalt  not  build  a  house  Jor  my  name^  becasue 
thou  hast  been  a  man  of  tear,  and  hast  shed  bloed,^ 

Now,  it  is  utterly  impossible  according  to  any  testimony  which 
has  been  furnished  by  human  exj)crience,  that  such  relations  as  ue 
quoted  above  can  be  the  Work  of  fraud  and  imposture.  Wag  there 
ever  any  other  body  of  priests,  either  iii  paa(  or  present  timc»  who 
have  objected  to  a  warrior  building  a  temple  to.  God,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  shed  much  blood  1  On  the  contrary*  how  many  religions 
buildings  have  been  erected  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  shedder  of 
blood  1  In  what  light  then,  can  we  consider-  this  astonishing 
anomaly  in  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  Jewish  priests  who  h4id 
not  even  one  single  temple  in  the  whole  land,  should  decline  the  erec- 
tion o£  one  when  freely  offered  by  their  king,  and  pretending  a 
communication  from  their  God,  should  then  decline  it  on  the  ground 
that  their  sovereign  had  shed  much  blood  ? 

But,  thougli  Jehovah  is  represented  as  refusing  a  temple  from 
David  as  a  ''man  of  blood,"  ho  assures  him  that  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor should  erect  him  a  temple,  and  that  he  should  have  a  reign 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  thut  he  might  consecrate  the  temple  with 
bloodless  hands.  Solohion  accordingly  reigned  in  peace  ^nd  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  built  the  -celebrated  Temple  of-  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Bible  tells  us  its  consecration  was  honored  by  Jehovah  with  a 
miraculous  manifestation  of  his  prescncei  This  the  infidel,  disre- 
garding all  previous  inferences  on  the  subject,  may  say  was  trick 
and  imposture,  but  for  what  purpose  was  the  trick  played  ?  Favo- 
rable as  the  occasion  was  to  priestcraft,  there  is  not  a  syllable  said, 
or  sign  given,  whereby  the  priestly  body  is  either  magnified  or  ex- 
tended in  their  privileges;  they  still  hold  nothing  but  their  tithes, 
and  those  dependent  on  the  free  will  of  the  nation :  nor  were  they 
authorized  to  hold  real  estate  any  more  than  in  the  days  of  Moses  :— 
and  all  that  this  supposed  juggling  miracle  produced  was  the  fol- 
lowing revelation  from  Jehovah,  not  communicated  even  by  or 
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througli  a  priest,  but  to  Solomon  himself,  as  is  related  in  1  Kings 
ix.  3—9. 

"And  the  Lord  said  tmto  him,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer  and  thy 
supplication  that  thou  hast  made  before  me :  I  have  hallowed  this 
house,  which  thou  hast  built,  to  put  my  name  there  for  ever;  and 
mine  eyes  and  my  hecut  shall  be  there  perpetually.  And  if  thgu 
wilt  walk  before  me,  as  David  thy  father  walked,  in  integrity  of 
heart,  and  in  uprightness,  to  do  according  to  all  that  I  have  com- 
manded thee,  and  wilt  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments  :  Then 
I  will  establish  the  throne  of  thy  kingdom  upon  Israel  for  ever,  as 
I  promised  to  David  thy  father,  saying,  There  shall  not  fail  thee  a 
man  upon  the  throne  of  Israel.  But  if  ye  shall  at  all  turn  from 
following  me,  ye  or  your  children,  and  will  not  keep  my  command- 
ments and  my  statutes  which  I  have  set  before  you,  but  go  and 
WBTve  other  gods,  and  worship  them :  Then  will  I  cut  off  Israel 
out  of  the  land  which  I  have  given  them ;  and  this  house  which  I 
have  hallowed  for  my  name,  will  I  cast  out  of  my  sight;  and  Is- 
rael shall  be  a  proverb  and  a  by-word  among  all  people :  And  thiB 
bouse,  which  is  high,  every  one  that  passeth  by  it  shall  be  aston* 
ished,  and  shall  hiss ;  and  ihey  shall  say.  Why  hath  the  Lord  done 
thus  unto  this  land,  and  to  this  house  ?  And  they  shall  answer,  Be- 
cause they  forsook. the  Lord  their  God,  who  brought  forth  their 
fathers  out  of  the  land  ,of  Egypt,  and  have  taken  hold  upon  other 
gods,  and  have  worshipped  them  and  served  them ;  therefore  hath 
the  Lord  brought  upon  them  all  this  evil." 

A  grand  object  indeed,  Solomon  and  his  knavish  priesthood  must 
have  had  in  stating  to  the  deluded  people  that  Jehovah  had  made 
such  a  revelation  as  this  to  the  king !  Who  is  there  so  silly  among 
men  as  to  believe  the  object  of  knaves  and  impostors  in  contriving 
such  machinery,  was  to  receive  the  answer  represented  to  have  come 
to  Solomon;  an  answer  in  which  neither  king  nor  priest  are  com- 
mended or  assured  of  favor  and  protection. 

But  let  us  ask  has  not  the  threatened  punishment  been  fulfilled  t 
Is  not  Israel  a  by- word  and  reproach  1     And  where  is  the  temple  1 

The  next  transaction  in  x^hronological  order  concerning  the  priest- 
hood, is  in  2  Chron,  xi.  13,  14,  which  relates  that  the  priests  and 
levites  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  abandoning  their  cities  and  posses- 
sions in  the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam,  in  consequence  of  the  idolatrous 
establishment  made  by  him  in  the  now  separate  kingdom  of  Israel. 

Wo  next  find  mention  of  the  priesthood  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  14, 
where  it  states  the  priests  sounded  the  trumpets  immediately  pro- 
ceding,  a  battle  between  Abijah  and  Jeroboam.  In  the  message 
25  v.l 
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previouBly  sent  to  Jeroboam,  Abijah  reproacbes  bim  ^tb  baving  wt 
up  an  idolatrous  religion,  and  for  baving  disregarded  tbc  priests  and 
levitcs  in  tbe  exercise  of  tbeir  functions  as  appointed  by  Moses. 

The  next  mention  of  tlie  priesthood  is  in  2  Chnm,  xvii.  9,  10, 
which  relates  that  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  directed  bis  prin- 
ces, officers,  and  certain  priests- and  levites,  to  go  tbrougbout  tlie 
kingdom  and  teach  the  people  out  of  the  book  of  the  law  of  the 

Lord# 

We  find  mention  again  made  of  tbe  priests  and  levites  in  2  Ckrmu 
xix.  8 — 11,  where  Jehoshaphat  reorganizes  and  establishes  tbem  in 
the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  functions  at  Jerusalem. 

In  the  ensuing  chapter  wo  find  mention  made  of  the  levites  under 
the  following  circumstances.  The  Moabites,  Ammonites*  and  some 
other  nations  advanced  in  hostile  array  against  Jehoshaphat,  causing 
great  consternation  and  alarm.  But  while  the  king  Mid  his  people 
were  making  supplication  to  Jehovah  against  these  enemies,  it  is 
stated  that  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  Jahaziel,'  a  levite,  who  tells 
the  king  and  the  people  to  dismiss  their  fcar»,  for  Jehoyab  would 
deliver  them  from  their  foes ;  which  was  presently  fulfilled. 

As  we  are  unable  to  prove  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Jeho- 
shaphat by  any  direct  evidence,  we  can  say  nothing  on  this  matter. 
If  it  be  a  forgery,  the  singular  disinterestedness  of  tbe  priest- 
hood is  worthy  of  admiration,  in  the  fact,  that  they  should  forbear 
to  assume  the  credit  ef  predicting  the  miraculous  deliverance,  and 
should  attribute  it  to  one  of  the  singers  among  the  levites. 

The  next  passage  of  Scripture  that  notices  the  priesthood,  is 
2  Kings  xi.  4,  &6.  Jehoiada,  the  high  priest,  having  saved  Jehoash 
from  the  massacre  by  which  his  family  were  exterminated,  then 
secreted  him  in  the  temple  buildings  for  several  years.  He  afler< 
wards  brings  him  forth  as  the  lawful  heir- to  the  throne,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  soldiery  destroys  the  usurped  government  of 
queen  Athaliah. 

The  whole  transaction  was  perfectly  honorable,  though  I  am 
sorry  the  high  priest  was  so  situated  as  to  have  any  direction  in 
the  counter  revolution.  Was  it  not  for  this  single  transaction,  we 
could  assert  without  any  dispute,  that  the  priests  never  took  any 
part  in  the  political  revolutions  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  the 
agency  of  the  high  priest  was  both  humane  and  honorable,  and  is 
liable  to  no  improper  imputation. 

The  next  instance  to  be  observed  is  2  Kings  xii.  4,  &c.  Here  it 
is  related  that  Jehoash  censured  the  priesthood  for  not  making  the 
necessary  repairs  to  the  temple,  though  they  had  received  money 
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officially  firom  the  people  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  which 
he  seems  to  think  implied  that  they  should,  from  the  sums  thus 
received,  keep  the  sanctuary  in  good  repair.  I  do  not  perceive  that 
the  priesthood  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence  by  not  making  the 
repairs,  but  certainly  it  would  have  been  more  to  their  credit  had 
they  done  so.  The  temple  was  afterwards  repaired  by  a  voluntary 
contribution  among  the  people. 

The  ne3(t  relation  we  have  concerning  the  priests  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  is  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  17,-  &c.  .  From  which  we  learn  that 
afler  the  death  of  Jehoiada  the  high  priest,  the  influence  of  officers 
and  /courtiers  seduced  Jehoash  into  idolatrous  pr&ictices,  for  which 
the  wrath  of  God  came  upon  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  &e.  The 
extract  concerning  the  priest  is  the  following: 

''And  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoi- 
ada the  priest,  which  stood  above  the  people,  and  said  unto  them. 
Thus  saith  God, -Why  transgress  ye  the  compiandmcnts  of  the 
Lord  that  ye  cannot  prosper,  because  ye  have  forsaken  the  Lord, 
lie  hath  also  forsaken  you.  And  they  conspired  against  him,  and 
stoned  him  with  stones  at  the  commandment  of  the  king,  in  the 
court  of  the  house  qf  the  Lord." 

As  the  reader  niust  by  this  time  be  familiar  with  the  views  under 
which  we  regard  these  incidental  notices  of  supernatural  occur- 
rences, we  forbear  to  repeat  them. 

The  next  instance  relative  to  the  priesthood,  is  recorded  in  2 
Chron.  XX vi.  16,  &c.  By  that  chapter  we  learn  that  Azariah  the 
high  priest,  with  his  assistants,  prevented  king  Uzziah  from  per- 
forming an  act  in  the  temple  that  alone  pertained  to  the  priestly 
office. 

"  And  they  withstood  Uzziah  the  king,  and  said  unto  him.  It  ap- 
pertaineth  not  unto  thee,  Uzziah,  to  burn  incense  unto  the  Lord, 
but  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  that  arc  consecrated  to  burn  incense.  Go 
out  of  the  temple  for  thou  hast  trespassed ;  neither  shall  it  be  for 
thine  honor  from  the  Lord  God,*'  &c. 

Uzziah  persisting  in  his  attempt  was  struck  with  a  leprosy,  and 
went  out  of  the  temple  bearing  the  displeastire  of  God  on  him,  and 
80  continued  a  leper  to  his  death. 

As  to  this  circumstance  we.  have  no  testimony  to  urge  by  which 
the  truth  of  the  fact  may  be  demonstrated.  If  the  institutions  of 
Moses  were  sanctioned  by  Jehovah,  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
such  an  appointment,  that  king  Uzziah  should  be  punished  for  his 
presumptuous  intrusion  into  a  service  contrary  to  Jehovah's  ex- 
press directions. 
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The  next  matter  in  chronolo^cal  order  ia  nlated  in  2  Kh^ 
xvi.  10 — 16.  Wc  are  there  told  that  King  Ahas,  when  at  Damas- 
cus, was  BO  much  pleased  with  the  fashion  of  an  idolatrous  altar 
erected  there,  that  ho  sent  the  pat^m  of  it  to  the  high  priest  at 
Jeru«alcm  to  have  one  made  like  it,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

This  discreditable  act  on  the  part  of  the  high  priest  hajs  certainly 
not  been  an  interpolation  by  artful  ecclesiastics.  -  It  is  more  strange 
that  the  relation  has  been  suffered  to  continue  in  all  copies  of  the 
Bible,  supposing  the  Jewish  priesthood  to  have  been  knaves  and 
impostors  in  succeeding  times. 

The  next  event  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, occupies  three  chapters  in  2  Chren,  xxix.  &c.  They  relate 
the  various  steps  pursued  by  Hczekiah,  king  of  Judah,  to  reform 
and  reorganize  the  priesthood.  It  will  be  useless  to  go  into  any 
investigation  of  the  official  acta  of  the  king  or  functions  of  the 
priesthood,  as  they  involve  no  matter  of  important  consideration 
but  in  one  particular^  viz : 

"  Moreover,  the  king  commanded  the  p(x>ple  that  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem to  give  the  portion  of  the  priests  and  the  levites,  that  they 
might  be  encouraged  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  And  as  soon  as  the 
commandment  came  abroad,  the  children  of  Israel  brought  in 
abundance  of  the  first  fruits  of  cprn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  honey,  and 
of  all  the  increase  of  the  field,  and  the  tithe  of  all  things  brought 
they  abundantly,"  &c. 

This  passage  is  remarkable  in  this  one  particular,  that  it  is  the 
first  time  since  tlie  days  of  Moses,  that  the  tithe  is  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture  writings  during  tlie  lapse  of  above  eight  hundred  years. 

Surely  the  knavish  priests  that  have  been  charged  with  the  com- 
position of  the  biblical  writings,  strangely  neglected  tlie  selfish  con- 
trivance attributed  to  Moses  respecting  tlieir  tithes.  One  would 
think  that  whilst  they  were  writing  so  many  histories  of  kings, 
soldiers,  and  priests,  they  might  have  devoted  some  attention  to 
tljcir  own  interests,  either  to  have  commended  the  tithe  payer,  or 
to  inform  the  people  how  sinful  it  was  to  withhold  the  tithe  of 
God's  priests,  and  then  to  show  what  divine  judgments  had  fol- 
lowed such  omissions.  Yet  not  a  word  on  the  subject  of  tithes, 
lins  been  introduced  into  the  historical  books  of  the  Scripture  but 
in  this  one  place,  where  it  is  merely  mentioned  as  ah  ordinary  par- 
ticular of  history. 

The  next  occurrence  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  priesthood, 
is  related  in  2  Kings  xix.  2,  &c.  It  is  there  recorded  that  Hezekiah 
sent  several  officers  and  the  elders  of  the  priesti  covered  with  sack- 
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clotli,  to  Isaiah  the  prophet,  a  layman  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to 
entreat  his  prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem^  then  besieged 
by  an  Assyrian  army. 

This  circumstance  is  a  very  remarkable  one  towards  testing  the 
integ^ty  of  the  Scripture  writings  on  the  charge  of  being  ^priestly 
contrivance^  it  being  inconceirablc  to  mc  that  any  knavish  priest 
should  relate,  that  the  prayers  of  a  layman  could  be  more  prevailing 
with  God  than  those  offered  by  themselves  in  virtue  of  their  eccle- 
siastical appointments. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  ^is  self-evident  view,  the  priests  did  ^o 
to  Isaiah,  and  Jehovah  did  proinise  them  a  deliverance  through  tlie 
prophet,  which  relation  if  any  one  can  consider  it  to  be  a  priestly 
forgery,  he  must  suppose  a  grossness  of  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the 
forger  that  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  next  transaction  in  which  the*  priesthood  were  concerned,  is 
related  in  2  Kings  xxii.  We  her6  are  informed,  that  when  the 
temple  was  repaired  under  the  direction  of  king  Josiah,  that  Hil- 
kiah  the  high  priest,  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  found  a  book  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  which,  I  presume,  was  the  original  copy  that  had 
been  placed  by  the  side  of  the  ark  in  the  sanctuary.*  The  dis- 
covery of  this  book  as  estimated  by  the  gross  ignorance  of  its  con- 
tents, both  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  high  priest,  has  made  this 
passage  of  great  interest  ixy  all  controversies  with  the  deists ;  for 
they  have  pretended  to  See  in  thia  history,  the  time  when  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  first  imposed  on  the  people  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest.t 

Our  answer  to  the  deists  will  be  very  brief.  We  have  nothing 
else  to  do  than  refer  them  to  the  analysis  we  have  already  made  in 
Chap.  I  and  II.  concerning  the  honesty  and  credibility  of  the  wri-. 
ters  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  we  have,  I  apprehend,  shown  con- 
clusively, that  it  is  impossible  they  could  have  been  knaves  and 
impostors.  The  arguments  by  which  we  established  that  conclu- 
sion are  absolute ;  i,  e.  they  rest  upon  no  particular  theory  of  origin, 

^  The  words  of  2d  Cknm,  xxxiv.  14,  are  emphaiicallj  <*the  book  of  the  law  of 
Jehovah"  "in  (or  by)  the  hand  qf  il/otM;"  a  phraseology  which  can  scarcely  bo 
construed  otherwise  than  as  implying'  the  autograph  of  Moses,  for  in  no  other  pas- 
sage of  the  Old  Testament  is  Uie  law  spoken  of  than  as  **  the  law  of  Moses,"  or 
*<book  of  the  law  of  Moses." 

t  The  absurdity  of  the  deists  in  giving  this  discovery  of  Hilkiah's  so  much 
importance  as  a  historicifl  statement,  is  a  manifest  proof  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
Scriptures;  for  why  is  this  statement  more  credible  than  that  made  in  2  Chron. 
zvii.  7 — ^9,  which  represents  Jehoshaphat,  three  hundred  years  before  Josiah,  to 
have  sent  persons  to  instruct  the  people  from  the  book  of  the  Law  qf  Jehovah  ?  If 
the  deists  pretend.thcM  books  were  not  the  same,  the  omu  probandi  lays  on  them. 
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but  are  conclusive  against  any  supposed  fraud  at  any  time  what- 
cvor.  If  tlie  arguments  we  have  used  in  those  chapters  show  the 
system  maintained  in  the  Scripture  to  be  wholly  at  variance  with 
any  supposition  of  fraud  and  imposture  in  the  days  of  Moses,  the 
same  arguments  are  conclusive  ag^nst  the  supposition  of  a  fraad 
in  the  days  of  Hilkiah,  or  at  any  other  supposed  time,  be  it  when 

it  may. 

Therefore,  as  I  have  already  proved  the  institutions  of  the  law 
of  Moses  to  be  free  from  even  the  smallest  imputation  of  ecclesias- 
tical knavery,  any  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  discovery  of  the 
book  of  the  law  by  Hilkiah,  and  its  attending  circumstances, 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  historical  difficulty  arising  essen- 
tially from  Uie  briefness  of  the  statement  made  in  the  Scripture^  on 
the  subject. 

As  our  embarrassment,  therefore,  proceeds  fron>  the  want  of  a 
more  particular  account  of  this  transaction,  our  explanation  of  it 
must  be  more  or  less  conjectural.  I  apprehend  ho^-ever,  the  fol- 
lowing speculation  on  the  subject  will  place  it  in  a  very  intelligible 

light. 

The  Scriptures  represent  the  times  preceding  the  reign  of  Josiah 
to  have  been  very  irreligious.  IHie  kings,  the  court,  and  the  nation 
generally,  seem  to  be  alike  involved  in  censures  of  the  prophetic 
writers.  But  notwithstanding  their  general  irreligious  conduct, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  external  rites,  forms,  and 
ceremonies,  of  their  national  religion,  wore  observed  with  all  for* 
mality. 

It  must  be  stated  also,  that  before  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  there  were  no  synagogues,  and  consequently  no  public 
places  for  religious  instruction  or  worship  in  all  Judea.^  At  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  there  was  a  formal  service  rendered  continually  in 
making  sacrifices,  and  chanting  of  psalms  and  hymns  by  musical 
choirs.  There  tcere  however  no  sermons  or  lectures  delivered  at  the 
temiile^  and  the  reading  of  the  law,  was  restricted  to  a  formal  reading 
once  in  seven  years  according  to  the  apjwintment  of  Moses,  but  which 
had  been  evidently  neglected  for  a  long  time. 

*  It  may  be  supposed,  and  1  know  of  nothing  to  contradict  it,  that  opportniii- 
ties  for  religious  instruction  were  offered  in  the  cities  of  the  priests  and  levites, 
and  by  an  attendance  on  the  ministry  of  the  prophets.  I  have  no  doubt  also,  that 
individuals  every  where  throughout  Judea  instructed  such  as  were  deairoos  of 
knowing  their  religious  duties.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  there  were  no  places 
appointed  for  this  purpose  under  the  Jewish  laws,  and,  therefore,  there  was  do 
general  or  habitual  resort  of  the  people  at  large  to  places  set  apart  for  religioiM 
instruction,  as  was  the  cose  afterwards  when  synagogues  were  established. 
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Under  such  a  condition  of  things  it  is  clear,  that  whatever  oppor- 
tunities existed  for  persons  in  tlieir  individual  capacities  to  under- 
stand the  requirements  of  the  law  of  Moses,  yet  if  they  neglected 
their  privilege,  they  could  easily  lapse  into  gross  ignorance  by 
omitting  to  read  them.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  might  attend 
the  services  of  the  temple,  and  celebrate  the  great  festivals  of  the 
nation  with  much  external  formality. 

The  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  at  this  time,  was  analogous 
to  the  state  of  Chx^stendom  before  the  reformation  by  Luther. 
Christianity  was  then,  every  where  exhibited  in  a  splendid  service 
of  singing  and  chanting,  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  at  which  all 
classes  of  persons  assisted  with  all  sincerity  of  ignorant  devotion. 
But  when  the  more  devout  body  of  people  began  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures for  themselves,  the  surprise  of  the  more  enlightened  portion 
concerning  its  real  doctrine  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  that 
of  king  Josiah. 

The  c€uses  are  so  parallel,  that  the  latter  sufficiently  explains  the 
more  ancient  difficulty,  and  should  satisfy  a  reasonable  sceptic  that 
the  ignorance  of  tfie  kin^and  high  priest  concerning  the  contents 
of  the  Scripture,  constitutes  no  objection  to  the  supposition  that 
copies  of  the  Scripture  were  not  uncommon  with  the  religious 
Jews  at  that  time,  though  the  monarch  and  his  courtly  clergy  were 
in  great  ignorance  concerning  their  requirements  and  doctrines. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  relation  of  this  discovery  of  the  "book  of  the  law,"  that 
completely  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  the  deistical  conjecture 
that  this  book  was  a  priestly  forgery,  for  it  is  related  in  the 
same  chapter,  verse  12,  &c.  that  afler  the  king  had  become  sensi- 
ble that  he  and  his  people  were  now  obnoxious  to  the  judgments 
recorded  in  the  law  against  the  nation,  in  case  they  should  disre- 
gard the  injunctions  of  the  law;  theL^king  then  sent  Hilkiah  the 
high  priest,  and  other  persons  of  credit  at  his  court,  to  inquire  of  a 
WOMAN  named  Huldah,  but  a  recognized  prophetess  of  Jehovah,  to 
learn  from  her^  whether  the  judgments  of  Jehovah  might  not  possibly 
he  averted. 

In  view  of  this  extraordinary  reference  of  the  high  priest  to  a 
woman  to  learn  the  will  of  God,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  suppose  the  book  of  the  law  to  be  a  fraud  just  imposed  on  the 
people  by  the  priesthood.  For  to  what  end  was  it  contrived  by  the 
priesthood,  since  the  high  priest  makes  no  claim  of  being  the  fa- 
vored medium  of  communication  with  Jehovah,  but  goes  to  a  tooman^ 
the  wife  of  a  layfnan^  who  was  keeper  of  the  king's  wardrobe, 
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to  ascertain  from  her^  whether  the  indignation  op  thub  ood 
COULD  NOT  BE  PROPITIATED ! ! !  If  8uch  R  proceeding  Rs  this  cRn  be 
supposed  implicated  with  a  priestly  imposture,  there  Rre  no  infier- 
eiicos  to  be  deduced  from  human  action. 

Let  us  also  consider  the  answer  that  Jehovah  made  to  king  Josiah 
through  the  ministry  of  thiBjemale  prophet.  "And  she  said  unto 
thorn,"  (2  KiH£rs  xxii.  lo,  &c.)  "  Thus  sailh  Jehovah  God  of  Isradf 
Teli  the  man  that  sent  you  to  mo,  Behold  I  will  bring  evil  upon 
this  place,  (Jerusalem,)  and  upon  the  inhabitants  ther(K>f,  even  all 
the  words  of  the  book  which  the  king  of  Judah  hath  read:  Because 
they  have  forsaken  me  and  have  burned  incense  to  other  gods,  that 
they  might  provoke  me  to  anger  with  all  the  works  of  tlieir  hands; 
therefore  my  wrath  shall  be  kindled  against  this  place  and  shall 
not  be  quenched. 

**  But  to  the  king  of  Judah  which  sent  you  to  enquire  of  Jehovah, 
thus  shall  ye  say  to  him,  Thus  saith  Jehovah  God  of  Israel,  u 
touching  the  words  which  thou  hast  heard;  because  thine  heart 
was  tender,  and  thou  hast  humbled  thyself  before  Jehovah  when 
thou  heard  what  I  spake  against  this  place,  and  against  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof,  that  they  should  become  a  desolation  and  a  curses 
and  hast  rent  thy  clothes  and  wept  before  me;  I  also  have  heard 
thee,  saith  Jehovah. 

**  Ik'hold  therefore  I  will  gather  thee  unto  thy  fathers,  and  thon 
shalt  be  gathered  unto  thy  grave  in  peace,  and  thine  eyes  shall  not 
sec  all  the  evil  which  I  will  bring  upon  this  place."* 

There  is  no  other  particular  of  any  interest  concerning  the  priest- 
hood involved  in  the  reformation  that  Josiali  attempted  to  establish 
in  his  kingdom.  It  is,  however,  the  last  transaction  in  w^hich  the 
priesthood  were  concerned  pre\'ious  to  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
And  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  sack 
of  Jerusalem,  concludes  with  the  following  comment  of  the  bibli- 
cal writer  upon  the  previous  history  of  the  Jewish  people.— »! 
Chron.  xxxvi.  14,  &:c. 

"  Moreover,  all  tlic  chief  of  the  priests,  and  the  people,  had  trans- 

*  Some  persons  have  been  perplexed  how  to  reconcile  the  apparent  promise  of 
this  passage  to  king  Jusiah,  with  the  circumstance  thai  he  was  afterwards  slain  in 
battle  at  Mogiddo.  But  tlio  promise  that  he  should  die  in  ptaee,  onl  j  reg^arded  the 
pruphecicd  judgment  on  Jerusalem  as  foretold  by  Huldah,  as  is  expresslj  stated  in 
the  text,  "  thine  eyn  ihall  not  eee  the  evil,**  ^c.  It  is  therefore  altogether  fallacious 
to  suppose  the  prumise  to  Josiah  implied  an  absolute  exemption  from  death  from 
violence.  In  what  manner  he  should  die,  depended  upon  circumstances  which  bad 
no  connection  with  the  promise  Jehovah  made  him  that  he  should  not  see  the  folfil- 
mcnt  of  the  judgments  announced  by  the  propheieM. 
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▼ery  much  after  all  the  abominations  of  the  heathen;  and 
polluted  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  he  had  hallowed  in  Jerusa- 
lem. And  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  sent  to  them  by  his  mes- 
sengersy  rising  up  betimes  and  sending;  because  he  had  com- 
passion on  his  people,  and  on  his  dwelling  place :  But  they  mocked 
the  messengers  of  God,  and  despised  his  words,  and  misused  his 
prophets,  until  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  arose  against  his  people,  till 
there  was  no  remedy.  Therefore  he  brought  upon  them  the  king 
of  the  Chaldees,  who  slew  their  young  men  with  the  sword  in  the 
house  of  tlieir  sanctuary,  and  had  no  compassion  upon  young  man 
or  maiden,  old  man,  or  him  that  stooped  for  age ;  he  gave  them  all 
into  his  hand.  And  they  burnt  the  house  of  God,  and  brake  down 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  all  the  palaces  thereof  with  Hre, 
and  destroyed  all  the  goodly  vessels  thereof.  And  them  that  had 
escaped  from  the  sword  carried  he  away  to  Babylon;  where  they 
were  servants  to  him  and  his  sons  until  the  reign  of  the  kingdom 
of  Persia," 

I  should  presume  it  impossible  for  dny  rational  creature  to  sup- 
pose a  knavish  priest  wrote  the  preceding  statement,  which  is  the 
absolute  moral  to  be  deduced  from  all  previous  Jewish  history.  It 
must  be  evident  the  writer  wished  his  readers  to  consider  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  disobedience  of  their  forefathers  to  the  require- 
ments of  Jehovah.  He,  therefore,  enumerates  specifically  their 
offences,  and  the  punishment  that  followed  their  transgressions. 

But  not  one  word  does  he  say  of  any  disobedience  or  disrespect 
of  the  people  towards  the  priesthood,  or  of  any  neglect  of  the  pay- 
ment of  their  tithps,  or  of  any  thing  that  concerned  their  privileges, 
as  being  involved  in  the  infliction  of  the  punishment.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  expressly  places  the  priesthood  foremost  in  the  list  of 
those  transgressors  by  whom  Jehovah's  vengeance  had  been  ex- 
cited. Nothing  could  be  more  preposterously  absurd  than  this, 
was  the  author  a  knavish  priest?  His  end  in  forging  a  history 
could  have  been  only  to  exalt  his  order. 

I  see  no  sufficient  object  to  make  any  examination  of  the  books 
of  Czra  and  Nehemiah,  which  are  simply  historic  relations  of  the 
unhappy  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  subsequent  to  their  return 
from  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  that  had  lasted  for  ^seventy  years. 
They  were  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  from 
various  intriguing  enemies  connected  with  that  monarchy  they  suf- 
fered no  small  persecution. 

The  chief  aim  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  was  to  re-establish  the 
nation  on  the  ancient  foundations.     For  this  purpose  they  made  a 
26  v.l 
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r  Tit- is:  irzitr  "ii-. .-.-s-. >.;s.  i^>-r  i  c:itw.  **to  w^lk  in  God's  law 

Afr^r  Ti.  ml-  ?.?  -ar-:  zi^-  Trfi-v  rrsio  of  the  instimtions  of 
M-f-.r  "^  i:  :  -.'-:rz  '^-.  Tr.--f*.jL  ■•:•.:.  ::  wcnIJ  be  superfluous  to 
:^  _'^:  .::  '.i  =:.-*t  :"  :j.-:  !▼-'::::•:>:<  f-zcesied  bv  some  of  the 
J.-.;-..-.  -r-r.T-rsw  -.1  '.  y.zn.  Lr.i  X-.'-tiLiaii  were  especially  the 
kziT-:-*  '_zi  -.riT*:?::?**  :!:i:  vi-iltr  f.^riCi  cr  falsifieti  the  ancienthis- 
::— .-  . :'  :_:  •*-. ^^^  i:  i  irrr."  mt-.-I  :l-::r  cr-m^ofinon  to  Moses  and 
j:!;  r  ':  '■ 'i!  ':^T:v-r>.  I:  :*  _- r.--^-:  r*>irv  :'^r  t:*  To  inquire  into  the 
m:..  :t  :':.'.>  ":..::'?  ::r  i  :  r ;-:-:v^tv.  :Vr  tr.t?  arc-jments  by  which 
"11-  -;  ';.  1  -  -:  -  _5 : :  -. . .'.  : *_ -.  ■.>:..--:  r>:^: ;  irt< *  ar  i  ; =: o^rrit v  of  the  author 
i.:  :1"---  r.:  T. :..:>..  ...l  ■.  ^-■■.-•£  i-i:r.*;  ary  theory  of  imposture,  it 
r^>:T:r-  :..:  w:..  r  iv  ;.;  <    jj -fTti  to  tive  written  those  books. 

W c  1  - •■  i  %: :  T. - i .: ..  7\ •.:  il i?  *  .i*  ;-.vt  • :  '^P-'^tere  ty  at  pa <re  1 7  S,  and  if 
:'..;^.  :?  :.rv  vil:.  \^':.-^:•riT  i=.  ir-^r.^:::.  we  bare  there  \-indicated 
ill -J  T.-.i:.  •.:-.:■:»  ir.I  i-r.ir.Tnfr.:*  j:"  ::.o*e  books  from  an  v  rational 
* ..  ?••!.!:.  . :  ku  i  ■•  -:  ry  ;  r  ; :'  r  r. -: < : ly  ::r.  p-r  s: u re.  The  same  argu- 
r-;:L:5  ::.-:  *>..-w  :l-.o  Ji:*.v:<li  iv::::=:y  was  a!:oi^?ther  adverse  to  the 
r-TV-.  S.-5  c:'  1  k~:.TrVr.  yn<^*:r..xx:  :-  the  days  of  Moses,  prove  it  to 
:x"  >.-  :r.  i:^  0.-  :.'.!  vi-.  ;ri-."  :r.  :::o  days  of  ar.y  other  supposed  ambi- 
;: .-  :  >  , . :  > :  ^ ; . i:  j  : :'  : '.  '• : .:  -  .^I .  w  nc :  r. or  c  i vi  1  or  ecc' osia siical . 

T :.  L^  r.  A d .-  r  >^ '::  .'^  ri" :::  i  r-:K  ts  :  r.e  observari on  made  at  the  com- 
r/.v :  si".:.".:  v^:'  :"  i>  ^  ../.":•. r,  ::.a:  I  wou'J  analvse  ever\-  transaction 
riVv  :dix'.  :::  :':..■  '«:>:.  riv-  .1  ":  v-vk<  of  Scrip: urv  in  which  the  priest- 
hosvi  Wire  c v  -.lOi r::cd  u:':i r  :".-.■  tiir^os  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  may 
r x'* >> :V  *  V  V  i^  <  -.: r.^  r i> c  d  :  o  r. :: d  :'~. o  : :i*:a::c  es  so  few  in  numbcri  Mid 
r.  s^ ;  w  :: '.;  >: ;. : . . '. : .  ^  :  ::o  ':  ^ '.  d  a s  ? c  r::  c*  r.s  e f  di  ists  and  sceptics,  in  none 
ad: v.. :::■'.:  v^*  -' y  :::*.vv.:.i;:r::  of  <i;'.r.<*::  or  improper  motives. 

Iv.;:  TV :*::;..:*>  :":.o  rwidcr  :::.iy  !-<»  nu>ro  surprised  that  he  has  not 
s*vv.  ::::di  7  ::'.o  prtviv.".:*.;:  ::c*::oosoftra!:s actions  in  which  the  priest- 
hood won*  co:-.ccrv.ovi.  ar.y  Gccour.i  of  a  miracle  having  been  per- 
tor:*.u\l  :  y  ::io  rr:os:};ov\l,  unless  the  leprosy  of  king  Uzziah  be  so 
co!:s;o.rrtv..  av..;  r.o:  o::o  niossace  as  havir.or  been  communicated 
to  a  pr:c<:.  ov.  tV.o  p.-.r:  of  Jiiiov ah.  in  all  the  recorded  histoiy 
of  tl'.o  :u:::.v*  as  sc:  for:!:  i:i  t::o  Bible.  We  exclude  the  instances 
co:u'or:r.:.c:  ;;idjrmo:::>  by  I' rim  and  Thummim,  as  being  ofHcisl 
acts  o\o!visovl  ur.dor  iho  roi^uiromor.t  of  the  ci\'il  ruler,  but  which 
WO  ]ra\o  f.\i:h fully  o:r.:ir.ora:oii  in  our  preceding  analysis  in  the 
chrtMiolo:::o;:l  o:\lor  ::i  wMch  t!iov  occurred. 

But  tlioutrh  wo  \lo  r.ot  :::.vi  ;;i.y  mention  of  the  priesthood  as 
'  eing  inipUcatovl  in  ilio  porformauco  of  miracles,  or  in  commnnica- 
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ting  messages  as  if  from  Jehovah  to  the  nation,  yet  it  is  abundantly 
familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  ]iil)lc,  that  during  this 
very  period  of  time  numerous  miracles  were  performed,  and  numer- 
ous revelations  were  made  as  if  from  Jehovah  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. I3y  what  class  of  persons  then  were  these  supernatural 
agencies  accomplished  or  communicated? 

Is  it  not  very  strange,  that  simple  Iflym^n^  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  priestly  establishment,  were  the  iiKlividuals  employed  in  these 
most  brilliant  and  imposing  transactions  of  Jewish  history  ?  Yet 
Bucb  is  the  fact;  the  numerous ' prophets  of  God,  whose  wonderful 
agencies  constitute  so  great  a  portion  of  tlie  Scripture  writings,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  their  history,  with  the  exception  of  Jere- 
miab  and  Ezekiel,  .vPcre  all  laymen,* 

This  very  remarkable  fact  consummates  the  full  absurdity  of  the 
hypothesis  that  alleges  the  Scriptures  wore  the  composition  of 
priestly  knaves  and  impostors,  for  in  addition  to  the  absurdity  which 
we  have  constantly  shown  attends  such  a  theory  at  every  step  of 
our  previous  investigation,  we  must  now  add  the  crowning  absurd- 
ity, that  the  supposed  knavish  priests  of  the  Jewish  system,  with- 
held from  their  'order  the  honor  of  performing  miracles,  or  of 
communicating  the  niessages  of  Jehovah  to  the  laity,  and  have 
attributed  them  most  abundantly  to  the  prophets,  who  with  but  two 
exceptions,  were  all  laymen,  and  from  whose  mouth  th^  priesthood 
M  'well  as  the  people  were  instructed,  warned,  and  reproved. 

As  I  apprehend  I  have  now  sufficiently  scrutinized  the  eccle- 
■iastical  constitutions  of  Modes,  I  propose  in  this  place  to  close  our 
examination  on  that  subject,  for  I  can  but  consider  we  have  exhib- 
ited an  amount  of  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable'  man, 
that  it  \a  altogether  incredible  that  the  Old  Testament  writings  can 
be  the  fraudulent  contrivance  of  an  ecclesiastical  body. 

To  attain  this  result,  we  have  scrutinized  the  institutions  them- 
selves,  and  the  appointments  of  the  priesthood,  by  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  those '  principles  of  human  action  by  which  mankind  are 
most  influenced,  by  which  human  integrity  is  most  tempted,  and 
in  which,  every  other  priesthood  has  universally  failed  according 
to  the  experience  of  all  past  ages. 

But  notwithstanding  the  closest  scrutiny,  upon  the  admitted  sus- 
picion that  they  might  have  been  impostors,  we  have  nevertheless 
been  unable  to  find  one  single  passage  to  induce  any  rational  mis- 

'  The  prophet  Zachariah  ib  confiidcred  bj  aomc  of  the  rabbb  to  have  been  a 
prieft,  biit  ihiii  is  denied  by  others  of  them.  Set  Calmet.  I  mention  the  matter 
therefore,  in  aliits  uncertainty. 
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irzjiz  -A  '!zk  -zr-rrm,  ;:'  ''ly'mm   7«rf»-ca  Ti?   :cT"«led  the  Jewish 
r-iiii.  :r  -Jic:**  ■»■-•:  ii"=  r^'='"i-  =^  =2*  "nidtirrr  i=»i  fcLeme  of  religion 

I:  V  v.L*  i:-i.il  inv  .zi  ::'  ■? -r.  i-f -■:»?  we  iJi.  iz.\z  lie  morality  of 
u.*  *"•  ^'-r^zz,.  "K  L'.'zjriT  u  c"?:r^: i:-:'i  iz  u*  irr-^cz-c^-*  upon  the  con- 
*--.:-:- ■.'^'*  ::'  :i:.~,.tl*.  'T  --•:-  ii-f  well  beiz^  ot"  societv  at  largei 
^-: -.".:- -^.T  ^tiz-T-t.:'^?  •ev-:T^  r-nr^rir-e  ino  modve  to  moral  conduct 
lit:  1  iZLLZ.  "W-5.-I1  ni*  -<trc  s.o-e  lo  iiiscert:  in  cLe  urdvorsal  his- 
tory.- ::'  .----r  nee:  ::  L*  s^^fEiii^lr  iMip->»*ible  to  com  pretend  how 
aiv  o:.e  iTrr  * :  :*-  iz.  exr*:-*:::c2  can  hesitate  to  admit,  that  the 
r^'.'.Z-''^  sv «:•?=:  liir*-:  ir..  trie  Scnpnres,  is  absoiGtelv  free  from 
ar.v  :rr.p--ri:; .  2  c:"ei:t'.-:*;ii:IcAl  fraad  or  contrivance. 

B"-:  ii.  :i:i«  pr«:-.-:- r  :le  Old  Te:stameiit  Scriprores  not  to  have  been 
ar.  c-cc".e*:i5iicil  ir^-^i  \:i*i  iinpoitare-  I  apprehend  ^re  prove  them 
to  be  a  true  t:stor%-  oi  a  divine  revelation,  for  no  one  who  ever 
rejected  iLem.  hi*  e^er  charged  their  composition  to  any  other  per- 
sons than  a  knavish  priesthood. 

If  then  a  knavis-h  priesthood  did  not  tHctate  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  what  other  class  of  knaves  and  impostors  could  have 
executed  them  ?  We  have  sufficiently  proved  they  could  not  have 
been  dictated  by  political  ambition,  for  the  system  itself  is  as  posi- 
tively hostile  to  any  such  imputation  as  it  is  of  being  a  scheme  of 
religious  imposture:  see  paees  152 — 159. 

Hence  there  is  no  possibility  for  any  honest  mind  to  escape  the 
direct  conclusion,  that  as  the  moral  integrity  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  biblical  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  is  wholly  free  from  any 
frawlulent  imputation,  so  their  record  and  history,  whether  of  sacred 
or  natural  things  is  substantially  true,  i.  e,  these  books  can  only  be 
erroneous  through  accident  or  inadvertence  in  particulars  to  be 
corrected  by  a  judicious  criticism,  which  may  in  some  plaeei 
strike  out,  in  others  insert  more  correct  readings,  or  otherwise 
rcrnf;dy  the  various  accidents  to  which  these  ancient  writings  have 
bfcn  exposed.  Nor  let  the  christian  reader  imagine,  that  in  thus 
admitting  the  existence  of  errors  in  our  copies  of  the  Scripture,  that 
their  accuracy  as  communicating  divine  truth  will  be  affected  in 
tlic;  leant  degree;  for  as  long  as  wc  can  demonstrate  them  to  he 
aliHolutely  free  from  any  imputation  of  selfish  or  interested  exposi- 
tion to  the  ))fMiefit  of  any  particular  class  of  human  beings,  we  may 
rest  fully  aHHured  that  the  reverence  in  which  they  have  ever  been 
\\v\i\t  has  prevent«?d  any  error  or  inaccuracy  which  may  not  be 
remedied  by  collation  of  manuscripts  and  rational  criticism. 
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Hitherto  the  object  of  our  discourse  has  been  to  show  what  the 
Jewish  priesthood  were  not,  but  having  now  sufficiently  exhibited 
them  under  that  head,  there  is  an  evident  propriety  before  we  ter- 
minate our  disquisition  on  this  remarkable  body  of  men,  that  we 
should  clearly  state  what  was  their  real  position  in  the  Jewish 
nation  according  to  the  appointments  of  Mosesi  which  we  cannot 
too  often  reiterate  were  sanctioned  by  Jehovah  himself. 

The  only  true  and  important  function  of  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
was  in  offering  the  sacrifices  that  Jehovah  had  appointed,  whether 
as  national  acknowledgments,  or  for  the  sins  of  the  nation,  or  for 
the  expiation  of  individual  penitents. 

All  their  other  functions  and  exercises  were  bjit  contingent  to 
the  theory,  that  they  were  a  body  of  men  consecrated  to  act  in 
religious  services  before  the  immediate  presence  of  Jehovali,  of 
which  the  Shekinah  was  a  symbolical  exhibition.  As  such  also, 
they  were  judges  of  personal  defilements,  the  administration  of  the 
waters  of  jealousy,  &c.  The  blessing  the  people  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  on  the  appointed  festivals,  was  also  a  stated  part  of  their 
duxies,  but  not  one  that  they  had  any  power  to  bt^stow  or  dispense 
with  at  their  pleasure. 

The  true  official  position  of  the  priesthood  therefore,  was  only 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  temple,  or  of  those  consecrated  places 
where  the  ark  was  deposited  before  the  building  of  the  temple,  and 
it  was  only  on  tlie  occurrence  of  accidental  circumstances,  that  they 
were  called  on  officially  to  leave  the  precincts  of  the  holy  places. 

Though  there  are  a  few  passages  in  the  Scriptures  that  seem  to 
imply  the  priesthood  should  instruct  the  laity,  yet  those  passages 
only  signify  that  the  priest  should  rightly  inform  the  people  con- 
cerning those  matters  pertaining  to  the  ceremonial  institutions  of 
llie  law  which  required  the  co-operation  of  the  priest  with  the  act 
of  the  layman. 

The  notion  tliat  the  priesthood  instructed  the  people,  such  as  is 
done  by  our  preachers  of  the  gospel  is  wholly  unjustifiable.  On 
the  contrary,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  any  thing  from  the  biblical 
writings,  it  is  incredible  that  they  exercised  any  such  function. 

But  as  any  special  investigation  of  this  subject  would  be  foreign 
to  the  argument  of  our  present  discourse,  which  proposes  only  to 
establish  their  moral  integrity,  I  reserve  for  a  more  suitable  place 
the  proofs  I  have  collected  on  that  matter.  At  present  I  shall  only 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  no  such  duty  was  assigned  to  them  in  the 
institutions  of  Moses,  and  that  by  the  direct  statements  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch concerning  the  priestly  office,  their  peculiar  function  was  to 
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Y-zr=,  irocBK  Kdc-rf  G\>f .  iz>i  lo  nuke  tlie  sacrifices  required  by  the 
Ilw.  Tii*  TTii  VLiir  i=:i^:»rtt2it  ukd  sicred  dutr*  by  \rbich  tbcy 
nnJe.  iri  lI:i.*  rsfci-t-  expUcoz.  for  sn, '■rbetber  individual  or 
Tl-.ir  ^^rr  f!iz«:  £,..»*  were  too  accidoDtal  and  too  unim- 
.LTTki*  'Zi  iz.  ^z.T  r-y>er  as  to  their  true  official  poo- 
cjr.  as  L«:ir^  ij^tf-  =jfii:in  tlrc:ii:n  which  sin  was  to  be  expiated. 
It  aZ  odjcr  c^n^rif  ire  Jcwiii  .pnosthood  had  either  none  or  a 
vt  ;y  £iKl^  i=:iT^^r:jkZ^>?,  azrd  cx^si  cercainly  had  nothing  to  do  T;\'ith 
U»e  iTVi:  p-^iTTKw**  k!"  Jii^njL  in  pneparine  for  the  future  establish- 
laecc  CI  Clrlsdaii^,  ^iiJ^:^  their  mere  trpical  iuncdou  be  80 
co->ii^r>>I.  Etitv  *z.::-::c;^uoii  of  the  Messiah,  and  ererv  com- 
E2-=i<'aajn  o:'  Jes.^Tas:'*  fsnn?  purposes  connected  with  that  sub- 
j«v:  wi*  pncd-Iiraxeo  bv  the  prophets  alone. 
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A     SCRUTINY    CONCERNING     THE     CHARACTER    AND    CREDIDILITT    OF 

..  THE"    JEWMH     PROrUETS. 

1  ROM  various  passages  of  our  last  chapter,  it  has  evidcndy  become 
a  matter  of  tlie  greatest  importance  that  we  now  ascertain  the 
true  character  of  the  Scripture  Prophets.  A  thorough  scrutiny 
concerning  them,  will  not  only  thrdw  a  vast  light  upon  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  Jewish  church,  but  will  give  us  a  more  complete 
assurance  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  fact,  that  Jehovah  did  commis^ 
sion  Moses  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  christian  religion. 

It  is  a  serious  impediment  to  our  general  disquisition,  that  we  are 
continually  obliged  to  defer  applying  an  argument,  until  wo  have 
previously  informed  the  reader  of  the-  condition  of  things  upon 
which  the  force  of  the  argument  depends.  But  the  necessity  of 
such  digressions  is  unavoidable.  A  sufficient  knowledge  of  many 
particulars  implicated  in  the  biblical  writings,  is  not  a  part  of  the 
literary  attainments  of  general  readers,  and  the  subject  itself  is 
frequently  embarrassed  with  perplexities  concerning  local  matters 
pertaining  to  a  people  who  differed  widely  from  us  in  their  habits 
and  institutions,  whose  history  is  thrown  back  in  time  several  thou- 
sand years,  and  is  further  related  only  in  dead  languages.  Such  a 
statement  as  this  not  only  necessarily  implies  many  difficult  consid- 
erations to  the  general  reader,  but  that  particular  circumstances 
may  also  exist  which  are  but  imperfectly  comprehended  even  by 
those  who  have  made  them  matters  of  special  study. 

Among  those  subjects  of  which  the  christian  world  in  general 
have  very  vague,  if  not  erroneous  opinions,  is  the  character  of  those 
persons  designated  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  term  Prophets,  which 
it  is  necessary  we  should  place  in  a  much  clearer  light  than  the  one 
in  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  more  ordinary  readers  of  the 
Scripture. 

By  the  word  prophet,  men  commonly  understand  an  individual 
who  reveals  future  things,  whether  of  a  greater  or  less  remoteness 
In  time.      But  the  term  is  oflen  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  sense 
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very  wide  of  tliis  significatioii.  Thus  AbraHam,  Isaac,  &c.  are 
called  prophets.  Tho  prcacbers  of  the  gospel  are  called  propheU, 
and  are  largely  exhibited  in  this  light  by  Paul.  (1  Carinth.  xiv. 
1 — 6,  &c.  ad  finem.)  He  also  calls  a  heathen  moral  poet  a  pro- 
phet,   {Titus  i.  12.)    We  further  read  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  &c. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  varions 
passages  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  learn  that  the  word  prophet  only 
implies  legitimately,  a  person  who  proclaims  or  teaches  the  religious 
doctrines  pertaining  to  the  worship  of  any  deity  whatever,  though 
it  be  done  without  any  pretension  of  being  inspired.  In  its  proper 
signification,  every  one,  whether  layman  or  clergyman,  that  publicly 
proclaims  or  vindicates  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  a  prophet  ipso 
facto. 

That  the  reader  may  more  fully  understand  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  prophets  under  the  Jewish  economy,  we  must  here  remind 
him  of  the  important  statement  of  page  171,  which  was  that  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Jehovah  were  communicated  by  Moses  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  people  without  any  recognition  of 
the  priesthood.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  every  individual  to  understand  the  law  for  himself,  and  to  instruct 
his  children  and  servants  in  its  obligations.  There  was  no  provision 
made  any  where  in  the  Pentateuch  for  a  class  of  instructors  of  the 
people.  The  laws  were  so  clear  and  simple,  that  it  only  required 
an  honest  heart  and  sincere  disposition,  to  enable  every  one  to  live 
acceptably  before  Jehovah,  and  to  obtain  the  happiness  or  the  salva- 
tion he  had  promised  to  bestow  on  all  who  should  diligently  seek 
him. 

To  carry  out  this  scheme  to  its .  perfection,  a  system  of  mutual 
instruction  and  exhortation  was  enjoined  upon  the  Jews.  (DeMt, 
vi.  4 — 9;  xi.  18 — 20.)  They  were  directed  to  make  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Jehovah  matters  of  continual  meditation  and  dis- 
course, at  homo  and  abroad,  when  they  lay  doA^Ti  and  rose  up ;  or 
when  they  walked  by  the  way  side,  &c.  And  what  is  not  less 
important  to  notice,  they  were  required  {Lecit,  xix.  17,)  to  rebuke 
every  sin  they  saw  committed  by  their  neighbor.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  Jews  obeyed  these  commandments,  every  indivi- 
dual in  tho  land  would  both  teach  and  be  instructed  in  whatever 
concerned  his  duties  before  his  Creator.  That  Jehovah  considered 
this  plan  the  most  effectual  to  properly  instruct  his  people,  is  not 
only  evident  from  his  express  commandment  to  that  end,  but  is  fiir- 
ther  manifest  by  the  fact  that  he  appointed  no  other  mode  for  their 
religious  instruction. 
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Oar    knowledge  that   htiman  nature  is  essentially   the   same 

:hroughout  all  generations  of  men,  will  naturally  suggest  the  man- 

ler  in  which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  attended  to  these  injunctions. 

The  great  majority,  whether  rich  or  poor,  concerned  themselves 

but  little  on  the  subject.     Like  men  of  our  own  day,  they  were  too 

nuch  occupied   in  their  employments  or  their  pleasures  to  fulfil 

nrhat  was  thus  required  of  them,  and  consequently  they  become 

30th  ignorant  and  irreligious.    A  smaller  class,  as  suggested  by  our 

3Xperience  of  human .  nature,  performed  their  duty  in   a  better, 
iiough  still  but  partial  manner.     And  the  smallest  of  all  classes 

nras  the  one  who  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 

w\iO   attempted    to  discharge   the  'obligations  imposed   on  them. 

Ehese  latter  persons  spoke  of  Jehovah's  wonderful  acts  towards 

Jio  Jewish  nation,  and  of  the  excellence  of  his  institutions  and 

commandments;   they  exhorted  their  neighbors,  to   do  right,  and 

•eproved  them  for  their  sins  whenever  they  observed  them  in  any 

ict  of  transgression.     This  plass  of  persons  were  probably  at  first 

mown  among   the  Jews  by  the  term  "  men  of  God,"  in  contra- 

lisdnction  to  irreligious  persons,  whom  we  find  frequently  termed 

n  Scripture  "men  of  Belial."     Out  of  these  "men  of  God"  arose 

L  still  more  zealous  class,  who  in  a  more  earnest  manner  exhorted 

he   people  to  observe  the  commandments  of  Jehovah,  and  who 

nade  use  of  every  opportunity  in  their  power,  to  call  the  public  at- 

ention  to  the  consideration  of  these  important  subjects.     These 

nore  zealous  individuals  thus  acquired  the  distinctive  appellation 

>f  prophets,  L  e.  preacTiers  or  exhjorten^  and  which  originally  in- 

f^olved  no  idea  or  pretension  of  being  divinely  moved  or  inspired- 

The  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  in  relation  to  the  prophets 

►r  preachers,  can  be  perfectly  estimated  at  the  present  time  by  the 

condition  of  things  that  prevails  among  the  "  Society  of  Friends." 

fhese,  as  it  is  well  known,  have  no  appointed  ministers  or  teach- 

TS,  but  any  member  of  the  society  is  ut  liberty  to  speak  and  ex- 

lort  others,  if  they  have  the  desire  or  ability  to  exercise  the  privi- 

Bge.     But  among  the  Friends,  nevertheless,  there  are  a  greater  or 

QM  number  of  more  zealous  members  who  do  this  so  frequently, 

hat  they  are  recognized  in  the  society  at  large  as  being  preachers, 

hough  they  claim  no  authority  or  right  to  exercise  such  function 

aore  than  any  other  individual  member.* 

*  As  I  only  use  the  institutioa  of  the  "Friends*'  as  an  illustration  of  a  particu- 
ir  circunuJtance,  I  take  no  notice  of  their  opinion  that  such  persons  are  prompted 
>  preach  or  exhort  by  an  immediate  operation  of  the  holy  spirit.    It  is  only  the 
Kternal  act  to  which  I  refer  and  to  nothing  further. 
27  V.  1 
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-  -^Tiatil-T  ji  tbe  rmr'  ■■«*  ■■■*■*  czm  c^sMe  persons  wbom 
■ili-t  >:^.-ri_-«-f  f^u  ;c  1*  prrcOiSCii^  itneti  «=:cc:£  lae  Jem-s,  except 
"Lia;  ii-t*c  -jjc  irrui.  !•:  fiithol  r^Iijirn*  zwtcz.r»  for  gy*^<  express 
z  L-T'S^.  Ti*r7  *xir-m«ti  taierr  fizicSLC.  coIt  a^  opportunity 
-:tf  rj^-hi.  ■-'2*»rl'r  •  1=  Tc^TLii  i'l'id*?*.  12  iz.**  iT^^es  cf  liie  village,  in 
•-i-*  '■■:  -n*  ::  ZJLn  ^zi*j*.  -:r  ^■'aier*T*r  i=cz«  ?-Ajr  Lave  been  any 
-:.: --ii:':^:  L  :c  t^i'TTj*  tb^j^:  t.-iLI  IjsCca  tc>  '''m^r.      We  i^iall  explain 


•.►l-  ::  :jj*  c»r!r*:2:*  -ar-*  iLT-e  lii*  ■esLiraeraieo.  iK"nemer  as  *'men 
•:t  'j-:*!*"  :.-  Tr.T'i-iCa^  J-?r»'>-ii  £r:=  £rae  to  diae  selected   indi%i- 
c  -tl*  TTz.:—  if  ijL*:n:-cxi  s?  r-.tke  ctrtais.  ccr: m ;; -.ic^rioBs  to  kings, 
pH-rfCi-  IT  -Ji-r  1.11-.: ZL  ^^[itfnllv.     Tbese  laiirid-als,  such  as  Isaiah, 
Jer^  "^  -i.'  -  EK^jr-I-  Jr.:.  Ji  -.-je-a-  c:"  ticir  divine  com  emission,  oueht  to 
bv   ■i-e:siri-i.:«fi-    l*  'c/;p*.-fj  p^?^^U.  to  di*tir^^ish  tLczn  from  the 
€.i^=  c:  '.>'--.*.;.''jf  i-v-.y#^Kff4-  wio  as  =iX  t^n^  inspired  men  were 
liii-le  ;.:  i—  Li-::  rzjL*- ::  .i,r=.e  -  :*  o:  e.:Lznxn  cax^ire.     Tiiese  ordinarv  or 
v-'"»Tv:rvH>i  rrcT^-rt*.  Li  ric^  ulnm iiel v  did  become  involved  in  the 
^jsIkhi  •::'  ^rill  wo r^iip  ti^;   crad-^allv  developed  itseb*  among  the 
Jew*,  a--i  zy  wLicn   iriatuasion.  they  not  onlv  led    the    people 
astray,  bu:   :iey   even   biKerly  opposed  those   imtpmd   prophets 
whom  JeiovTii:  cunmissioned  to  remonstrate  with  the  people  con- 
ceminsr  tieir  brt-acliea  of  the  covenant  he  had  condescended  to 
make  with  them.     We  can*2ot  enter  on  an  explanation  of  this  sub- 
ject at  the  pres4:nt  tL-ne,  but  I  trust  we  have  made  such  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject,  as  will  enable  the  reader  to   appreciate  the 
general  history  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  various  circum- 
stances under  which  we  find  them  exhibited  in  the  Scripture  wri- 
ting's.    The  material  point  is  this,  that  any  one  who  in  a  zealous 
mauncr  urged  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  was  a  }yrophetj  though 
he  made  no  pretension  to  inspiration.     Those  individuals  of  this 
general  body  who  were  favored  by  the  manifest  influence  of  God's 
Spirit,  were  only  propheU  im  a  mart  cmimfni  degree.     Such  were 
those  whose  writings  are  embodied  in  canonical  Scripture  under 
that  term,  and  of  whom  we  are  now  about  to  discourse  at  large. 
Tliough  it  may  be  said  there  was  a  succession  of  inspired  prO" 
jfhets  among  the  Jewish  people,  they  were  not  necessarily  connected 
with  or  consequent  to  each  other.     At  times  there  was  but  one 
individual  acting  under  this  high  commission,  at  other  times  there 
wuro  several ;  and  again  there  were  times  when  there  were  none 
such   avowedly  in  the  land.     They  were  in  fact  special  ministers 
of  Jehovah,  dependent  upon  him  for  the  communications  they  were 
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to  make,  and  who  when  not  under  his  especial  influence  were  in 
the  common  condition  of  other  pious  individuals. 

A  verA'  prominent  feature  in  the  office  of  an  inspired  prophet 
iRras  their  being  commissioned  by  Jehovah  to  address  the  nation  or 
people  at  large,  irrespective  of  either  their  rulers  or  priests.  {See 
Isaiah,  Jtremiak,  Ezekiel,  Sft:.)  This  was  their  important  and 
principal  duty ;  any  other  office  rendered  by  them  was  for  the  most 
part  but  contingent  to  that  service.  Their  whole  function  however, 
"we  may  enumerate  under  the  following  heads :      • 

Ist.  They  conveyed  special  messages,  commands,  or  appoint- 
ments of  Jehovah,  to  various  individuals. 

2d.  They  reproved  and  censured  in  the  most  unequivocal  lan- 
guage, the  irreligious  or  immoral  conduct  of  priests,  kings,  and 
rulers,  both  generally  and  individually. 

3d.  They  exhorted  all  classes  and  orders  of  men  vrrih  earnestness 
and  affection  to  act  according  to  the  strict  rei|uirements  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  promised  them  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  blessings  if 
obedient. 

*4th.  They  threatened  every  one  whether  king,  priest,  or  people, 
ivith  the  judgments  of  God  if  they  persisted  in  any  irreligious  or 
immoral  conduct.  But  in  their  threats  of  punishment  they  did  not 
commonly  speak  in  general  terms,  but  foretold  the  particular  pun- 
ishment which  Jehovah  would  surely  bring  upon  them. 

5th.  And  as  an  eminent  act  of  their  function,  they  announced 
that  Jehovah  had  greikt  purposes  in  train  towards  establishing  a 
kingdom  on  the  earth,  in  which  the  whole  human  family  should  be 
comprehended  under  the  rule  and  dominion  of  a  great  personage, 
commonly  designated  among  the  Jews  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Messiah. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  refnind  the  reader  that  there  was 
no  formal  recognition  of  the  propheUr  as  official  persons  under  the 
constitutional  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  Jehovah  merely 
announced  that  such  persons  should  be  sent  by  him,  but  they  were 
not  to  be  distinguished  as  such  by  any  external  indication  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah.  This  was  unnecessary,  as  they  would  under  their 
commission  only  enforce  obedience  to  his  previously  established 
appointments  as  set  forth  in  the  laws  of  Moses. 

The  case  was  different  when  other  persons  not  sent  by  Jehovah 
should  claim  to  be  his  prophets,  and  as  such  should  inculcate 
any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  economy. 
In  such  cases  should  there  be  any  perplexity  on  the  subject,  the 
Jews  were  instructed  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  sign  promised. 
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or  prediction  made  by  such  prophet  waa  fulfilled*  {Deut.  xTin. 
20 — 22,)  and  in  case  it  was  not  realised,  he  was  to  be  put  to  deatL 

Tlie  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  inspired  pro- 
phets, is  the  fact,  that  of  all  those  whoso  writings  are  preserved  in 
the  liible,  Jcjrcniiah  and  Ezekiel  only  were  of  the  pnestly  order; 
all  the  odiers  bring  Rim])le  laymen,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  thdr 
birth  or  cliaracter. 

Thirt  very  remarkable  circumstance  gives  rise  to  many  views  of 
immi.'nsc  im[>ortance  towards  appreciating  the  actual  truth  of  the 
Mosaical  dispensation;  for  by  the  prophetical  writings  we  ascei^ 
tain  tlie  important  fact,  that  there  existed  at  all  times,  or  with  small 
intervals  between  them,' during  the  continuance  of  the  Jewish  state, 
until  about  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  a  series  of  individuals 
who  claimed  divine  inspiration,  and  who  were  nevertheless,  "wholly 
unconnected  with  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  establishment.  'This  class 
of  men  as  they  performed  the  most  brilliant  actions  related  in  the 
Bible,  and  made  known  all  the  communications  of  Jehovah;  in 
those  particulars  must  be  regarded  as  affording  a  most  important 
mean  towards  ascertaining  the  true  foundation  of  the  priesthood, 
for  with  the  ecclesiastical  function  it  is  evident  the  prophets  seem 
to  interfere  very  remarkably. 

That  the  reader  may  fairly  commence'  the  scrutiny  on  this  point, 
wo  must  romind  him  that  all  the  enactments  regulating  the  Jewish 
Church  were  made  in  tlic  days  of  Moses,  and  that  after  his  time 
until  tlie  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  nothing  was  ever  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  tliat  establishment  by  any  divine  authority.  Hence, 
from  its  original  constitution  by  Moses,  the  Jewish  priesthood  were 
at  all  times  fully  constituted  to  make  general  or  special  atonement 
for  every  sin  and  transgression  whatever.  The  functions  of  the 
priests,  their  sacrifices,  and  even  their  vestments,  had  been  all 
appointed  by  law  under  the  sanction  of  God  himself.  Apparently 
tlierefore,  there  existed  no  necessity  for  any  further  supernatural 
communication  on  religious  subjects,  and  hence  it  would  seem 
according  to  a  common  judgment  on  the  facts,  that  the  office  of 
prophet  in  its  inspired  function  was  altogether  superogatory,  unless 
it  was  collusive  with  a  knavish  priesthood,  who  may  have  used 
them  in  some  manner  or  other  to  confirm  or  extend  their  authority 
over  the  nation. 

We  shall  however  be  enabled,  with  very  little  trouble,  to  vindi- 
cate the  prophets  from  any  charge  of  colluson  with  the  priesthood, 
and  also  of  ascertaining  their  real  character  by  appreciating  the 
following  circumstances. 
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By  the  institutions  of  Moses*  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart  for 
the  performance  of  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  the  family  of  Aaron 
alone  supplied  the  members  of  the  priesthood.  To  this  tribe  and 
family  therefore,  belonged  all  the  honors,  and  all  the  temporalities 
that  Moses  had  appointed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Every  other 
tribe  was  expressly  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  duties 
or  privileges  of  the  levitical  body. 

But  for  the  inspired  prophets,  who  were  with  but  two  exceptions 
all  laymen,  there  were  no  provision  made  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
They  received  no  tithe,  nor  any  other  support ;  neither  did  their 
spiritual  commission  give  them  any  ex-officio  dignity  in  the  nation. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  retired  in  their  habits  of  life,  and  often 
uncouth  in  their  dress  and  manners.  But  on  these  particulars  we 
cannot  enter  into  details,  for  the  prophets  were  of  every  class  and 
condition  of  men,  from  the  king  to  the  husbandman,  and  sometimes, 
female  as  well  as  male. 

But  though .  the  prophets  altvays  urged  the  nation  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  institutions  of  Moses, 
it  is  abundantly  evident  they  could  not  have  formed  any  party  with 
the  priesthood ;  for  not  only  have  they  entirely  abstained  ,  from 
commending  the  order,*  but  their  writings  are  full  of  censures  and 
denunciations  against  theni  for  transgressing  the  laws  of  Jehovah, 
and  for  failing  in  their  moral' duties  towards  the  nation  at  large.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  only 
two  prophets  taken  from  the  priestly  tribe,  are  as  express  in  their 
censures  of  the  priesthood  as  any  other  prophets.t 

From  this  brief  view  it  is  utterly  impossible  there  could  be  any 
collusion  between  the  prophets  and  the  priesthood.  Not  only  is 
there  wanting  any  circumstance  whatever  to  justify  such  a  suspi- 

*1  think  there  are  but  three  individual  priests  that  are  commended  in  the 
prophetical  writinpfs.  If  there  should  bo  other  instances,  I  have  unintentionally 
cyverlooked  them.  The  passage,  alhided  to  above,  are,  itaiah  xxii.  20,  &c. 
Haggai  ii.  2.    Zaduiriah  ui.  1.  &c.  vi.  11. 

t  Collins,  the  deist,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  amount  of  censure  cast  by  the 
prophets  upon  the  priesthood,  that  he  terms  ihevn  fru  thinkers  ;  not  discerning-  that 
though  the  prophets  censured  the  irrelig^on  or  the  immorality  of  the  priests  when 
they  had  thus  transgressed,  yel-they  univei sally  sustained  the  institutions  of  Moses 
in  the  most  urgt;nt  manner,  as  being-  constitutions  of  Jehovah.  However,  the 
observation  of  this  writer  is  important,  for  even  his  superficial  examination  of  the 
prophetical  writings,  was  sufficient  to  show  him  there  could  be  no  collusion  between 
the  prophets  and  the  priesthood.  His  remark,  which  I  can  only  quote  at  second 
hand,  is  from  Lcland*s  View  of  Dcistical  Writers,  1. 122.  <* Collins*  speaking-  of 
the  prophets,  says,  they  were  great  free  thinkere,  and  that  they  write  with  as  g-reat 
liberty  against  the  established  religion  of  the  Jews,  (which  the  people  looked  on  as 
the  institution  of  God  himself,)  as  if  they  looked  upon  it  all  to  be  imposture.*' 
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cion,  but  in  reality  the  prophets  occupied  a  much  higher  ground  in 
the  divine  economy  than  the  priesthood,  for  it  was  the  propheta 
only  who  performed  miracles,  predicted  future  things,  and  main- 
tained, as  was  asserted,  supernatural  communications  with  Jehovah; 
honors  which  tlte  imesUiood  never  claimed. 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  inspired  prophets  to  stand  upon  the 
peculiarity  of  their  individual  functions,  altogether  unimpeachable 
from  any  suspicious  contingency  of  human  interest  in  mattei^  of 
wealth,  honor,  or  official  dignity, — and  having  also  distinctly  shown 
that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  they  could  be  leagued  with  a  priest- 
hood whom  they  never  commend  as  a  body^  and  continually  censiire 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner, — we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the 
absolute  integrity  of  the  prophets  in  those  particulars  of  their 
function,  which  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  civil  gove^ 
nors  of  the  land..  For  in  the  execution  of  their  asserted  divine 
commission,  they  stood  before  kings  and  rulers  as  bringing  them 
messages-  from  God,  either  approving  or  condemning  them  accord- 
ing to  their  particular  conduct* 

As  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  exhibit  all  these  instancei 
in  detail,  we  shall  speak  of  them  summarily  according  to  the  three 
following  conclusions,  derived  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
biblical  writings.  .  , 

Ist.  In  every  instance  where  a  king  or  ruler  is  censured,  it  wai 
for  having  disregarded  the  institutions  of  Moses :  such  as  adopting 
idolatrous  practices,  as  having  been  guilty  of  certain  breaches  of 
morality,  &c. 

2d.  In  every  instance  where  a  king  or  ruler  is  commended,  it 
was  for  conforming  to  the  law  of  Moses,  removal  of  idolatry,  &c. 

3d.  And  in  no  instance  whatever,  was  king  or  ruler  condemned 
or  applauded  for  his.  conduct  to  a  prophet,  in  the  first  place,  or 
towards  the  priesthod,  in  the  second.   . 

The  reader  wha  may  feel  interest  enough  in  this  subject  to 
examine  the  Scripture  in  order  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  our 
preceding  assertions,  need  only  read  straight  onwards  during  the 
continuance  of  the  undivided  kingdom  of  the  Jewish  people,  to.be 
convinced  of  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  prophets  in  every  reratioa 
there  made.  But  after  the  decease  of  Solomon,  Tve  have  a  condi- 
tion of  things  so  very  favorable  for  apprecii^ting  the  political  and 
religious  integrity  of  the  prophets,  that  we  request  the  reader  to 
pursue  their  history  after  that  time  under  the  guidance  of  the  fol- 
lowing exhibition  of  facts. 
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Tliougb  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  revolted  from  Rehoboam 
lie  son  of  Solomon,  ih  great  measure  disregarded  the  institutions  of 
VIoses,  and  especially  those  matters  that  concerned  the  sacerdotal 
>rder,  yet  they  were  not  without  a  ministration  of  prophets,  who 
continually  tesliHed  against  the  irreligion  and  wickedness  of  both 
ungs  and  people.  Revelations  as  if  from  Grod,  were  continually 
nade,  and  miracles  were  repeatedly  exhibited  by  the  prophets  to 
his  perverse  people.  Yet  during  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
phets, throughout  the  whole  continuance  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel* 
yr  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years,  though  they  never  iu  a 
lingle  instance  called  on  the  people  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  house  of  David,  they  strenuously  Urged  them  to  repent  of  their 
idolatry  and  vices,  that  they  should  turn  their  hearts  to  God,  and 
do  those  things  that  were  commanded  in  the  books  of  Moses. 

By  sifch  facts  as  these,  it  is  incredible  that  the  prophets  who 
etppeared  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  were  influenced  by  political 
views  of  their  own,  or  by  those  that  might  be  supposed  to  have 
emanated  from  the  monarchs  oT  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  this 
18  further  evident  by  the  proceedfng  of  those  prophets  who  exer- 
cised their  functions  in  the  latter  kingdom.  Foi*  there  in  perfect 
accordance  of  language  and  spirit  with  those  living  in  Israel, 
the  prophets  continually  denounced  the  kings,  priests,  and  people 
of  Judah,  calling  on  thehi  in  the  very  same  language  to  repent  of 
their  irreligious  and  vicious  practices,  to  turn  their  hearts  to  God, 
and  obey  the  commandments  of  Moses. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me,'tliat  nothing  can  be  more  distinctly 
exhibited  than  the  fact  of  thd  personal  integrity  of  the  inspired  pro- 
phets of  Old  Testament  history.  We  have  considered  them  in  their 
singular  position  as  respected  the  priesthood;  we  have  estimated 
their  proceedings  as  connected  with  the  .politics  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, and  in  every  light  in  which  they  can  -be  examined,  we  are 
unable  to  discern  any  circumstance  that  can  impeach  their  testi- 
mony, whether  as  concerns  their  own  functions,  or  as  exhibiting 
the  fact  that  the  Jewish  economy  was  of  divine  appointment. 

Let  us  now  exhibit  distinctly,  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets  on  this  latter  subject. 

It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  single  passage  in  the  prophetical 
writings,  in  which  a  word  is  spoken  against  the  office,  honors,  or 
subsistence  of  the  Jewish  ptiests,  but  against  their  personal  corrup- 
tions or  immoralities  the  passages  are  numerous,  and  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  of  condemnation. 
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Ab  the  prophets  strenuously  urged  the  strict  obserronce  of  all  the 
commandmeuts  of  Moses,  and  as  they  never  claimed  in  the  remotest 
degree  any  enjoyment  of  power  or  revenue  for  themselves,  it 
is  im[)088il)lc  they  can  be  charged  with  any  party  hostility  to  the 
priestly  order.  On  the  contrary,  by  upholding  the  Mosaical  institu- 
tions in  all  their  integrity,  they  must  be  considered  the  defenders 
of  the  hierarchy  in  all  their  privileges,  as  there  appointed.  If  the 
])rie8ts  were  impostors,  the  pro])hets  from  their  strong  language 
urging  the  observance  of  the  Mosaical  institutions,  might  be  at  first 
sight,  susjiected  of  being  the  agents  or  partisans  of  the  priestliood; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  any  rational  man  can  remain  of  that  opinioii» 
when  it  is  found  that  the  prophets  under  the  asserted  authority  of 
Jehovah,  continually  censure  the  priesthood  for  their  corruptioDfl 
and  sins,  and  have  not  in  a  single  passage  commended  the  value  or 
importance  of  the  priestly  order. 

Here  then  are  two  facts  which  i(  is  impossible  to  reconcile,  if 
we  suppose  the  priesthood  to  have  advocated  a  system  of  impos- 
ture, but  all  is  perfectly  intelligible  and  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  the  institutions  of  Moses  were  of  di\'ine  appointment,  though 
the  priests  ptrsonaUy,  more  or  leas,  at  various  times,  like  other 
men  undergoing  personal  probation,  {lad  become  irreligious.  The 
prophets,  inspired  by  the  same  God  who  had  revealed  himself  \o 
Moses,  speak  not  against  the  office  of  the  priests,  or  against  their 
functions,  but  against  the  personal  corruptions  and  evil  practices  of 
the  priests. 

Any  supposition  therefore,  charging  the  institutions  of  Moses  as 
being  the  contrivance  of  an  impostor,  that  does  not  harmoniously 
reconcile  the  history  of  the  priests  with  that  of  prophets,  as  exhibi- 
ted in  the  IBible,  must  be,  ipsojacto,  absurd. 

But  however  inexplicable  the  functions  of  the  prophets  may  be 
to  the  deists,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  priesthood,  and  which 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  reconcile  with  any  theory  that 
the  Scriptures  are  a  forgery  on  the  part  of  a  knavish  priesthood; 
yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  christian  world  are  scarcely 
better  instructed  than  the  deists  concerning  the  relative  positions 
of  the  Jewisli  priesthood  and  the  inspired  prophets.  To  bring  this 
subject  before  them  for  determination  as  to  this  most  important 
particular,  I  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  remark- 
able circumstance.  Though  a  divinely  constituted  hierarchy, 
always  existed  during  the  continuance  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, yet  Jehovah  never  revealed  himself  to  the  Jew^s  through  the 
medium  of  the  hierarchy,  hut  through  persons  out  of  the  hierarchy , 
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In  other  words,  Jehovali  selected  laymen,  women,  and  even  a  mere 
child,  (Samuel)  to  make  known  whatever  he  saw  fit  to  announce 
to  the  Jei^'ifih  people;  and  to  impart  greater  importance  to  such 
persons,  they  only  were  the  individuals  upon  whom  he  conferred 
the  power  of  performing  miracles. 

The  only  inference  to  be  deduced  from  this  most  remarkable 
condition  of  things  is,  that  the  priesthood  were  not  Jehovah's  most 
important  or  principid  agents  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and 
that  their  position  was  merely  Junctional  in  the  discharge  of  certain 
ceremonial  observances.  The  prophets,  on  the  contrary,  whom 
Jehovah  commissioned  as  his  inspired  messengers  to  make  known 
hia  will  to  the  Jewish  people,  were  undoubtedly  the  most  impor^ 
tant  persons  engaged  in  conducting  Jehovah's  work  through  the 
Jewish  dispensation ;  for  as  such  they  reproved  and  censured  the 
priesthood,  in  like  manner  as  they  did  cither  the  civil  rulers  or  the 
people  at  large. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  inference 
concerning  the  superior  importance  of  the  prophets  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  for  if  these  last  had  been  regarded  by  Jehovah  as  the  head  of 
the  spiritual  economy  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  wliy  did  he  com- 
mission the  prophets  to  the  performance  of  services  which  he  could 
as  easily  have  accomplished  tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  the 
priesthood  ?  .  If  the  priests  were  really  the  spiritual  heads  of  the 
Jewish  people,  why  should  Jehovah,  as  it  were,  diminish  their  glory 
by  selecting  a  long  series  of  unconnected  lawmen  to  be  the  revealers 
of  his  will,  and  the  agents  by  whom  his  supernatural  power  was 
made  known  to  the  Jews  ? 

The  difference  between  the  priests  and  the  prophets,  as  to  their 
personal  dignity,  may  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  following  illustrar 
tion.  There  are  in  the  palace  of  every  king,  a  class  of  honorable 
or  noble  persons  who  constitute  the  king's  household.  Though 
these  persons  may  have  a  more  immediate  personal  intercourse  with 
their  sovereign  than  his  other  subjects,  the^  nevertheless  are  not  the 
most  important  persons  in  the  kingdom.  The  really  important  offi- 
cers of  the  king  are  his  counsellors,  his  cabinet  ministers,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be  called,  who  are  oflen  mere  commoners  tideen  from 
the  ordinary  clasB  of  citizens,  and  yet  who  exercise  the  whole  power 
of  the  kingdom. 

In  like  manner,  the  Jewish  priesthood,  as  is  plainly  intimated  in 

their  institution,  were  merely  the  ministers  of  Jehovah's  household, 

or  local  presence,  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  as  such  were  mere^ 

functionaries  who  had  no  authority  whatever  in  virtue  of  their  posi- 

28  y.l 
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txoa  to  direct  the  aciier^taxidine  or  consdencefl  of  the  Jewisb  peo- 
ple- Jchrvir/?  roiV.y  imporiaiit  ministen  or  agents  were  tli6 
Prophet*,  wr.om  i.o  oxr>i*ively  commissioned  to  make  known  bw 
irill  ti*  :ho  r.  itivT:.  a:-i.i  tu  ii;i»truct,  warn,  or  reprove  aU  classes  of 
peo r^*- •-».  f/i *  f •'• '  •'^i ' - ■ ' ■  'M-  !u*h i/.* 

In  conrlrmaiiou  i»f  tht-sto  ireneral  views  respecting  the  superiority 
of  iLe  pn.^pr.ot*  to  the  pr:e»thood,  under  the  Jewish  dispensatiooi 
we  may  appeil  to  the  numerous  pai^^ages  in  the  Old  Testament, in 
wLich  Jehovah  ju^tiHes  himselt'  before  the  Jewish  people,  by  re- 
el tins:  the  wamiii£r«,  admonitions,  and  threats,  diat  he  bad  made 
known  to  the  nation  through  the  projihets,  and  their  great  disregard 
of  these  inspired  messengers.!  There  is  not  a  single  passage  in 
the  Scripture,  that  I  am  aware  of,  that  reproaches  the  Jews  fiir 
difobeving  or  disregarding  the  priesthood. 

Another  emineiit  proof  of  the  spiritual  pre-eminence  of  the 
proi>h('ts  over  the  priostlio<^d  is  furnished  in  the  circumstance,  that 
while  the  Jewi>li  priesthood  stood  still  as  it  were  in  the  mere  per- 
formance ni*  their  prescribed  ceremonial  functions,  the  prophets 
were  employed  by  Jeliovah  in  preparing  the  Jewish  people  for  a 
future  condition  of  things  that  was  to  entirely  supersede  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  ai:d  introduce  a  new  dispensation  which  wholly  «t 
aside  Me  jtriesthood  and  every  act  of  their  functional  ministry. 

This  very  remarkable  circumstance  aifords  us  not  only  a  most 

*  The  relative  position  of  the  pricsta  and  prophets  in  these  nespects  towards  (he 
Jews,  id  very  clvarly  exhibiti'd  to  ua  iu  tlic  Ist  book  of  Samuel,  chap.  2d  and  3d. 
Eli  is  there  rocDg-niscd  as  the  hig-h  priest  in  all  the  ceremonial  functions  of  hif 
office,  and  Samuel,  then  a  child,  acted  in  a  subordinate  capacity  under  him.  At 
this  time  it  ia  stated,  ''the  word  of  Jehovah  was  precious,"  (t.  e.  very  rare.)  "there 
was  no  open  virion,'*  (i.  c.  no  direct  communication  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jews.)  Itii 
then  related  that  Jehovah  revealed  himself  to  Samuel,  and  tlirough  him  commu- 
nicated to  the  higii  priest  the  judgments  that  should  overtake  him  and  hi«  children. 

From  this  time  Jehuvah  addressed  himself  to  the  Jews  Uiroug-h  Samuel,  (aboj 
of  about  twelve  years  old,)  or  as  is  stated,  (M  Samud  iii.  19,20.)  "And  Samuel 
g'rew  and  JehovcJt  totu  vnih  him,  and  let  none  of  his  worcls  fall  to  the  ground :  And 
all  Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beershcba  knew  that  Samuel  teas  ntahluhed  to  6(  s 
prophet  qf  Jehovah." 

The  Jews  tliercforc  clearly  understood  that  thoug^h  Eli  and  other  priests  wet* 
functionaries  of  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  tabernacle,  yet  that  Samuel,  a 
mere  boy  of  tlie  subordinate  class  of  levitcs,  was  the  highly  distingniBhcd  indi- 
vidual through  whom  Jehovah  would  only  communicate  with  the  Jewish  people. 
The  same  fact  is  also  distinctly  recognised  in  the  circumstance  of  the  high  pnetl 
coming  to  Ipuiah,  and  the  prophetess  HuKiah,  as  we  have  shewn  at  pages  193,  19S. 

t  To  enable  the  reader  more  readily  to  verify  this  statement,  I  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing references:  2d  hlngt  xvii.  13.  2d  Chron.  xx.  20;  xxiv.  19;  xxvi.  15,16 
Nehemiah  ix.  30.  Jeremiah  vii.  25;  xxvi.  5;  xxix.  19;  xxxv.  15.  Danid  ix.  €,  lO' 
//oieavi.  5;  xu.  10, 13.    ulmosiu.7.    ZftAartoA  i.4,  6;  vu.  7.  12. 


'^ 
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important  argument  against  the  notion  of  the  dcista  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  otiginated  in  a  priestly  imposture,  but  it  equally  instructa 
us  as  christians,  that  at  all  times  Jehovah's  really  important  agents 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  have  not  been  priests  but 
laymen^  whom  he  has  called  to  his  work  as  prophets.  Thus  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  of  the  christian  dispensation,  though  ordi- 
narily considered  to  bo  persons  of  a  peculiar  office  and  character, 
i^ere  really  nothing  else  than  inspired  prophets  as  we  shall  shew 
hereafter. 

The  many  important  consequences  that  follow  from  the  exposi- 
tion we  have  made  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  priests  or  « 
prophets  in  Jehovah's  dispensations  to  mankind,  will  be  laid  before 
the  reader  on  a  future  page. 

Having  now,  as  I  apprehend,  sufficiently  explained  any  perplexity 
respecting  the  mere  position  of  the  prophets  towards  the  priest- 
hood under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  the 
eminent  features  of  that  future  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  the.  predic- 
tion of  which  constituted  so  important  a  part  of  the  prophetic  min- 
istration from  the  remotest  times,  and  which,  when  fully  analysed, 
w^ill  be  found  to  furnish  a  most  important  amount  of  argument  in 
sustaining  the  credibility,  not  only  of  the  prophets,  but  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  revelation  as  involved  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

Notwithstanding  the  religious  glory  of.  the  Jewish  nation  in  its 
divine  constitution,  the  numerous  miracles  accomplished  by  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  special  providence  with  which  Jehovah  superintended 
their  affairs ;  and  notwithstanding  that  justifiable  prejudice  with 
which  the  Old,  Testament  Jews  regarded  themselves  as  a  nation 
that  Jehovah  had  choseh  before  all  other  nations  of  men, — ^yet 
nothing  was  more  distinctly  admitted  among  them,  than  that  a 
condition  of  things  under  the  good  providence  of  Jehovah  would 
ultimately  arrive,  infinitely  superior  both  in  glory  and  prosperity 
to  the  happiest  times  they  had  ever  experienced  under  the  Mosaic 
economy. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Jewish  history,  a  belief  prevailed 
among  th&t  people,  under  the  authority  of  divine  rev<^ation,  that  a 
glorious  personage  should  in  process  of  time  arise  among  them, 
who  would  eventually  establish  a  most  gracious  dominion  over  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  However  determinate  their  belipf  might 
be  as  to  the  commencement  of  its  auspicious  influence  upon  their 
own  nation,  it  was  equally  a  part  of  their  theory  that  ultimately  all 
mankind  should  be  included  in  itsl^lcssings. 
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The  coming  of  Uiis  extraordinary  personage,  kncwn  among  the 
Jews  by  the  title  of  the  Messiah,  constitutes  a  prominent  theme 
with  all  those  Jewish  prophets  whose  writings  have  reached  our 
times,  and  it  is  impossible-  for  the.  readef  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
remarkable  changes  in  their  style  and  manner,  whenever  they  touch 
on  this  particular  subjcnrt.  In  their  addresses  to  the  Jewish  people, 
or  to  thoir  kings  or  priests,  they  are  at  various  times  according  to 
their  constitutional  tem|>erament,  either  indignant  in  their  censure, 
affectionate  in  their  entreaties,  calm  though  importunate,'  when 
reasoning  with  them  on  the  folly  and  perverseness  of  their  conduct ; 
but  should  they  happen  to  touch  upon  any  subject  that  leads  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  the  prophet  seems  to  (orgei 
the  theme  before  him,  and  in  exulting  anticipation  dw^ells  on  the 
glory  of  that  auspicious  reign.  These  glowing  anticipations  of  the 
future,  strike  us  with  the  greater  force  as  contrasted  with  the 
troublous  times,  and  calamities  annoimcod  as  impending  over  the 
mighty  kingdoms  of  the  ancient  world,  the  prophesied  desolation 
of  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  captivity  and  oppression  of  their 
people.  In  the  midst  of  these  melancholy  annunciations,  the  pro- 
phets continually  burst  forth  with  the  consolatory  statement  that 
these  calamities  shall  ultimately  cease,  and  that  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  universal  blessedness  and  peace  shall 
prevail,  that  all  wickedness  shall  cease;  sorrbw  and  sighing  shall 
be  heard  no  more;  death  itself  shall  be  destroyed;  and  that  the 
righteous  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  unsusceptible  of 
change  for  ever  more. 

"Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor 
destruction  \vithin  thy  borders,  but  thou  shalt  call  ■  thy  walla  salva- 
tion and  thy  gates  praise.  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light 
by  day,  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee, 
but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  %kee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  Qod 
thy  glory.  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down:  neither  shall  thy 
moon  withdraw  itself:  for  the  Lord  shall  bo  thine  everlasting  light, 
and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended."     Isaiah  Ix.  18,  &c. 

The  theory  of  the  Messiah's  universal  kingdom,  its  boundless 
blessings,  and  the  extraordinary  contingencies  that  should   occur- 
whilst  it  progressed  to  its  perfect  establishment  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  make  this  subject  an  invaluable  test  by  which  the 
inspired  origin  of  the  biblical  writings  may  be  exhibited. 

According  to  the  Scripture,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Messiah 
was  promulgated  to  the  original  parents  of  mankind.  These, 
through  the  temptation  of  an  evil  spirit,  having  broken  the  com- 
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mandment  of  Jdiorah,  inf  olved  themselves  in  a  series  of  unhappy 
consequences  as  the  punishment  of  their  disobedience.  Yet  at 
the  time  of  their  fall,  Jehovah  promised  them  an  ultimate  triumph 
over  their  spiritual  adversary  through  one  of  their  own  posterity, 
to  whom  in  after  ages  the  title  of  Messiah  {i,  e,  the  anointed  one) 
was  appropriated. 

This  promise,  therefore,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  belongs 
not  to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  whole  human  race  as  the  posterity  of 
those  individuals  who  received  the  promise.  And  though  Jehovah 
assured  Abraham  and  other  patriarchs  of  the  Jews,  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  born  from  their  direct  descendants,  yet  in  every  promise 
made  to  such  individuals,  it  is  expressly  announced  conformably  to 
the  original  appointment,  that  the  advent  of  this  great  personage 
should  be  Jbr  the  blessedness  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Id  after  ages,  when  Jehovah  sent  his  prophets  to  the  Jewish 
people  only,  any  further  revelation  on  this  subject  was  necessarily 
confined  to  those  who  heard  or  read  their  communications.  It  is 
therefore,  only  in  the  books  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
that  we  are  able  to  discern  with  distinctness,  what  especial  matters 
were  contemplated  by  Jehovah  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race, 
at  a  time  when  all  nations  except  the  Jews,  had  fallen  into  the 
grossest  idolatry.* 

This  prophesied  blessedness  of  the  whole  human  race  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  impossible  that  any  sane  mind 
can  attribute  to  a  scheme  of  knavish  imposture  on  the  part  of  Jew- 
ish prophets.  This  must  be  very  evident -by  the  fact,  that  the 
prophets  have  distinctly  intimated  that  the  Jews  would  in  the  first 
instance  reject  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  Gentiles  would  receive 
him.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  prophets  have  stated  explicitly, 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  from  their  idolatry  would  be 
the  first  fruits  of  the  ^Iessiah's  advent,  and  as  such  they  should 

« 

*  Bat  however  gross  and  depraved  the  heathen  nations  gradually  became,  they 
never  lost  sight  altogether  of  the  primitive  doctrine  concernin/2f  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  The  mystic  death  and  revivification  .of  Osiris,  Of  Thamuz  or  Adonis, 
and  of  Bacchus,  among  the  more  ancient  nations ;  of  Balder,  among  tlie  Scandi* 
navians;  of  the  son  of  the  king*  of  heaven,  among  the  Tartars;  of  Purusha,  among 
the  Hindoos;  the  communion  of  the  Mexicans,  of  the  people  of  Guatimala,  of  the 
Peruvians,  &c.  have  all  so  strong  a  reference  to  the  life  or  death  of  our  Redeemer, 
that  it  is  impossible  we  can  attribute  any  other  origin  to  these  extraordinary 
mythological  institutions,  but  to  traditions  derived  from  the  common  parents  of 
the  human  race.  See  on  these  subjects  Bryant  and  others,  but  especially  various 
works  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Faber.  I  have  also  briefly  exhibited  this  sufa|ject  in 
the  Appendix  to  my  Philos.  and  Antiq.  Researches  on  America,  and  have  added 
some  particulars  unknown  to  previous  writers  on  tlie  subject. 
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receive  tbe  first  bled8ediiee«  of  bis  kisgdom*     It  'wbs  also  expressW 

foretold  that  the  Jews  themselves  should  not   participate  in  that 

pro#peritv,  until  they  had  endured  a  long  and  grievous  exile  from 

their  country*  with  all  the  additions  of  an  oppressive  servitude. 

Surely  no  other  proof  than  this  can  be  required  to  convince  any 

honest  mind,  that  the  theory  of  the  Messiah  is  iivbolly  free  from 

any  imputation   of  being  the   contrivance   of  Jewish    knaves  or 

impostors.     It  not  only  disregards  all  national   views   of  .bigotry 

or  patriotism  in  thus  anticipating  the  universal  happiness,  of  the 

heathen  nations,  but  all   incredulity  must  be  overpowered  when  it 

is  distinctly  implied,  that  in  the  coming  of  the   Messiah «  tJke  Jewt 

ihtnuelres  should  forfeit  the  fator  and  protection  of  Jekorah^  at  the 

Tcry  time  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  accepted  and  blessed  of  him 

to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

As  it  would  be  useless  to  merely  refer  the  common  class  of  rea- 
ders to  those  passages  in  which  these  remarkable  particulars  are 
announced,  I  shall  here  introduce  a  number  of  quotations  from  the 
prophetical  writings,  which  not  only  exhibit  in  a  forcible  manner 
these  singular  facts  so  necessary  for  estimating  the  credibility  of 
the  Scripture  writings,  but  also  as  involving  the  very  foundation 
npon  which  Christianity  has  been  constructed. 

But  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  prophecies  in  many 
instances,  I  shall  only  quote  their  substance,  omitting  the  meta- 
phorical language  and  figures  with  yfhich  they  are  delivered.  In 
making  these  extracts,  I  shall  only  use  those  that  distinctly  shadow 
forth  the  Messiah,  omitting  those  that  are  now  applied  by  accom- 
modation. For  as  these  last  could  not  have  been  considered  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah  before  the  advent,  so  our  present  undertaking 
is  especially  confined  to  an  exhibition'  of  this  subject  as  it  might  be 
understood  anterior  to  that  time'. 

By  this  method  of  proceeding  we  shall  vindicate  not  only  the 
theory  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  upon  the  Jewish  foundation,  but 
we  shall  be  enabled  with  more  distinctness  to  comprehend  the 
actual  proceeding  of  the  Jews  at  tlic  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
circumstance  is  of  great  importance,  for  it  involves  the  value  of  the 
objection  often  made  by  the  deists  as  founded  on  the  fa<5t  of  the 
rejection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah,  on  the  part  of  the 

Jews. 

As  I  have  by  our  preceding  arguments  vindicated  the  biblical 

writings  of  the  Old  Testament  from  every  imputation  of  being  the 
work  of  knaves  and  impostors,  it  must  clearly  follow  that  the  seve- 
ral books  of  which  the  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  composed. 
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were  written  at  the  times  to  which  they  refer.  If  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  certain  particulars  on  these  subjects,  they 
are  merely  matters  of  criticism  that  concern  no  absolute  truth. 

But  on  the  authority  of  the  several  facts  demonstrating  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  Scripture  writers,  which  we  have  established  in 
preceding  pages,  we  shall  prefix  chronological  dates  to  those  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  jthat  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, that  we  may  exhibit  the  argument  to  be  thence  deduced  in 
all  the  force  to  which  it  is  entitled.*  We  shall,  hereafter,  sustain 
the  argument  derivable  from  the  prophecies  on  this  subject,  by 
arguments  independent* of  any  previous  discussion. 

CBBONOLOGICAL     ENUMERATION     OF     OLD     TESTAMENT     PBOPHECIES 

CONCEBNING    THE    MESSIAH. 

First  promise  made  by  God  to  Adam,  "  that  a  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,"  at  the  same  time  announcing 
that  he  should  be  bruised  in  the  heel. — Gen,  iii.  15. 

As  there  is  no  indefinite  article  in  the  Hebrew  language*  our 
translators  have  servilely  rendered  this  passage  th^  seed,  &c.  when 
it  clearly  ought  to  have  been  a  seed  of  the  woman.  This  would 
have  also  helped  the  Cnglish  reader  to  comprehend  the  force  of 
the  Hebrew  word  seed-t  which  is  here  used  in  the  siligular  number* 
but  which  is  unheeded  by  an  English  reader  as  our  word  seed  is 
both  singular  and  plural.  Paul  in  Galatians  iii.  16,  constructs  a 
strong  argument  on  this  point. 

Promise  to  Abraham,  b.-c.  207 S,  that  in  his  seed  aU  the  families 
or  naiions  of  the  earth  should  he  blessed. — Gen.  xii.  3,  xxii.  18. 

Promise  to  Isaac,  b.  c,  2000,  that  in  his  seed  aU  the  nations  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed. — Gen,  xxvi.  4. 

Promise  to  Jacob,  b.  c.  1916,  that  in  his  seed  aU  the  Jamilies  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed, — 'GeTi,  xxviii.  14. 

Jacob  announces,  b.  c.  1846,  that  the  sceptre  of  government 
should  not  depart  fropa  the  tribe  of  Judah,  until  Shiloh,  (the  Mes- 
siah,) should  come,  and  that  &J1  nations  should  be  gathered  under 
his  dominion. — Gen,  xlix.  10.' 

Moses  announces)  B.  c.  1608,  that  Jehovah  would  raise  up  a 
PROPHET  like  himself,  and  that  God  would  punish  those,  who  should 
disregard  his  teaching. — Dcut,  xviii,  15,  18,  19. 

Moses  announces,  b.  c.  1608,  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  in  future 

*  The  chronological  system  I  have  followed  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hales,  as 
set  forth  by  him  in  his  Analyns  6f  Anc&ent  Chronology,  Geography,  History,  and 
Prophecy. 
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judgment,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  in  Dent,  xxxii.  43.  Thia 
passage  has  been  lost  from  the  Hebrew  text  since  that  translation 
was  made,  and  it  is  so  abrupt  in  the  Greek,  that  I  cannot  but 
suspect  some  preceding  verse  or  verses  had  been  lost  before  that 
version  was  made. 

David,  king  of  Israel,  who  flourished  about  the  year  b.  c.  1060, 
has  left  several  remarkable  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  in 
the  book  of  Psalms. 

In  Psalm  ii.  David  apostrophizes  a  combination  of  the  heathen 
and  the  Jews  against  the  Messiah ;  but  Jehovah  holds  them  in 
derision,  and  says  to  him,  "  Thau  art  my  son,^  tliis  day  have  I 
begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine'  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  pot- 
session. 

He  then  announces  that  he  should  break  all  human  political  con- 
stitutions into  pieces,  as  an  earthen  vessel  is  shivered  hy  the  hlow 
of  an  iron  bar. 

Psalm  xlv.  exhibits  the  Messiah  as  a  king  advancing  prosperous 
and  triumphant  because  of  his  "  truth  and  righteousness."  In  this 
Psalm  occurs  those  remarkable  words,  •*  thy  throne,  O  Grod,  is  for 
ever  and  ever,  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre,"  i.  e. 
a  sceptre  o/  rectitude,  a  synecdoche,  for  a  righteous  and  just  gov- 
ernment. 

Psalm  Ixxii.  David  predicts  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  the  submission  of  all  kings  to  him,  and  that  all 
nations  should  serve  him.  He  announces  that  the  Messiah  shall 
break  in  pieces  the  oppressor,  and  shall  judge  with  righteousness 
the  poor  and  the  needy.  That  he  shall  redeem  their  souls  from 
deceit  and  violence,  and  that  their  blood  (lives)  should  be  precious 
in  his  sight.  "His  name  shall  endure  for  ever;  his  name  shall  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  sun,  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  him;  all 
nations  shall  call  him  blessed." 

Psalm  ex.  David  represents  Jehovah  as  telling  t\ie  Messiah  to 
sit  at  his  right  hand  until  he  should  subdue  his  enemies ;  and  then 
metaphorically^xhibits  the  places  of  heathenism  as  filled  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain. 

In  this  Psalm,  Jehovah  recognizes  the  Messiah  to  be  a  priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek;  theseby  implying  that  the 

*  From  the  phrftsoology  of  tliis  Psalm,  the  Jews  deduced  the  term  "  Sim  ^ 
God"  as  a  synonyme  for  the  Messiah;  and  which  is  so  often  used  in  that  senM  in 
the  New  Testament.    That  the  Jews  have  always  thus  used  the  term«  «m  Ia^ 
foot,  xii.  24. 
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priests  who  were  constituted  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  were  not  to 
be  a  perpetual  order.  This  circumstance  is  strongly  urged  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chaps,  v.  to  viii. 

Isaiah,  who  flourished  about  the  year  b.  c.  725,  abounds  inpro- 
phetic  views  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom ;  I  quote  only  those  that  are 
direct  in  their  application. 

Isaiah,  in  chaps,  ii.  iii.  iv.  announces  that  "in  the  last  days,**  a 
phrase  among  the  Jews  synonymous  with  the  days  of  the  Messiah^ 
that  the  nadons  of  the  earth*  should  rush  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah 
at  Jerusalem ;  for  from  thence  should  his  law  and  ordinances  go 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  that  the  Messiah  shall  judge  among 
the  nations,  (i.  e,  the  Gentiles,)  and  that  at  his  rebuke  men  should 
beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and-  their  spears  into  pruning 
knives.  "Nation  shall  no  more  fight  against  nation,  neitkef  shall 
there  be  war  any  more.^* 

Before  this  blessed  state  shaU  be  establislied,  evils  and  desolations 
of  the  greatest  kind  shall  befall  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  but  ulti- 
mately, when  the  people  should  become  purified,  they  should,  with 
their  city,  be  eminently  exalted  in  the  sight  of  the  world. 

Isaiah,  chaps,  viii.  ix.  predicts  that  a  great  intellectual  darknesd 
should  overspread  the  land  of  Judea,  and  that  suddenly  the  light 
and  salvation  of  the  Messiah  should  break  forth  "in  the  land  of 
Zebulon,  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,  beyond  Jordan  in  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles."  Here  the  Messiah  is  promised  in  very  remarkable 
language. 

**Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,  and  hi^  name  shall  be  called  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the  everlasting 
age,  the  Prince  of  Peace'.*  '  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  hia 
kingdom  to  order  it  and  to  establish' it  With  judgment  and  with  jus- 
ticer  from  henceforth  even  ibrever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
will  perform  this." 

Then  ensues  a  severe  denunciation  against  Israel,  which,  I  appre- 
hend, prophetically  anticipates  the  great  wickedness  of  the  Jewish 
people  at  the' time  of  the- Messiah's  advent. 

Isaiah,  chap.  xi.  announces  that  the  Messiah  shall  be  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  (the  father  of  David,)  and  that  his  kingdom  should  be 
€»stablished  upon  the  earth  in  unexampled  righteousness  and  peace. 

*Thit  is  the  translation  of  pishoplowtb,  which,  though  not  altogethor  correct, 
is  preferable  to  that  of  our  common  versioo. 

29  V.  1 
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Even  the  lion,  the  wolf,  and  the  poisonous  reptile  shall  become 
harmless  and  playful.  The  banner  of  the  Messiah  shall  be  dis- 
played in  the  sight  of  all  naUons,  and  that  to  it,  the  GetUil^t  tcoM 
fiock.  After  the  establishment  of  this  kingdom,  the  Je^'ish  people 
should  be  recovered  from  their  dispersion  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  prophecy  seems  to  imply  a  judg- 
ment of  God  should  take  place  upon  certain  Gentile  nations,  who 
shall  in  the  end  attempt  to  oppose  the.  Jewish  re-settlement  of  their 
ancient  country. 

Isaiah,  chap,  xxxii.  foretells  great  blessings  in  the  righteous  and 
merciful  judgments  of  the  Messiah  reigning  as  a  king  in  the  eartL 
But  previously  he  declares  that  the  land  <if  Judea«hould  be  greaUy 
afflicted,  and  the  people  suffer  grievously,  "until  the  Spirit  be  poured 
on  them  from  on  high." 

Isaiah,  chap.  xxxv.  An  enraptured"  view,  anticipating  the  unex- 
ampled happiness  and  peace  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  abound- 
ing with  glowing  metaphorical  expressions.  The  chapter  termi- 
nates with  announcing  the  joyous  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity 
and  exile.  ■.  ' 

Isaiah, -xlii.  Jehovah  is  represented  as  exhibiting  the  Messiah  to 
the  world  as  one  in  whom  his  soul  delighted,  and  as  one  who  should 
bring  ^'tt^^'''^^^  o^^  liglU  to  the  Gentiles. 

**  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  till  he  have  set  judgment  in 
the  earth,  and  the  isles  («.  e,  of  the  Gentiles)  shall  wait  for  his  law. 
I,  the  Lord,  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine 
hand,  and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people, 
Jbr  a  light  to  the  Gentiles.  To  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the 
prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  ths 
prison  house." 

Isaiah,  ohaps.  xlix.  1.  li.  The  Messiah  is  Exhibited  as  inviting /!« 
Gentiles  to  listen  to  him,  and  complains  that  the  Jews  had  rejected 
him  when  he  ought  to  have  anticipated  the  most  ^vorable  receptiott 
from  them.  Jehovah  is  then  represented  as  telling  him  that  4iiougk 
Israel  heid  refused  to  be  gathered  under  his  government,  that  this  rejec- 
tion was  a  little  thing  as  compared  with  the  glory  hfe  ^should  receive 
from  the  Gentiles,  and  as  exhibiting  the  salvation  of  Grod  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

After  this  merciful  dispensation  to  the  heathen,  Zion  is  repreaented  - 
as   mourning  that   Jehovah  had  forsaken   her.      Immediately  hs 
extends  his  merciful  favor  to  her,  and  announces  a  glorious  retora 
from  a  state  of  oppression  and  captivity. 
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leaiahy  chaps.  liL  liii.  announces  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and 
g^ves  a  most  remarkable  description  of  his  person  and  ministry- 
He  is  exhibited  as  being  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  (the  Jews,) 
as  a  man  of  sorrow  and  of-  grief,  that  he  was  bruised  and  wounded 
for  human  transgression,  and  as  seeming  to  be  smitten  of  God. 
Ue  is  represented  as  being  imprisoned,  and  of  being  put  to  death, 
and  that  his  soul  should  be  an  offering  for  sin. 

Nevertheless,  Jehovah  declares  that  the  Messiah  shall  see  the 
great  blessings  that  shall  follow  his  ministry,  that  he  shall  prolong 
his  days,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  travail  of  his  souL 

Micah  the  prophet,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Isaiah,  foretells, 
chap.  V.  that  the  Messiah  should  come  forth,  or  be  bom  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Bethlehem,  and  that  he  should  rule  and  govern  in  the  strength 
and  majesty  of  Jehovah  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  latter  part  of  this '  prophecy  announces  a  great  judgment 
upon  the  heathen,  but  whether  it  is  to  be  imderstood  literally  or 
metaphorically,  I  cannot  pretend  to. determine. . 

Jeremiah  who  lived  b.  c.  639,  in  chap.  xxiiL  communicates  the 
promise  of  God  concerning  the  Messiah  in  the  following  terms : 

''Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto 
David  a  righteous  branch,  and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and 
shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah 
shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  sh&ll  dwell  safely,  and  this  is  his  name 
whereby  he  shall  be  called,  the  lord  our  riohteousnes8,1'  u  e.  our 
juMtifier, 

Jeremiah,  in  chapter  xxxiii.  again  recites  this  prophecy  in  the 
same  language  and  metaphors. 

The  prophet  Daniel;  who  lived  at  Babylon  during  the  seventy 
years'  captivity,  began  to  prophecy  about  the  yoilr  b.  c.  605. 

In  chapter  n,  of  his  prophetical  writing  is  explained  a  vision  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  which,  the  great  monarchies  or  governments  of 
the  ancient  world  are  exhibited  in  their  succession.  After  having 
depicted  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Boman  domination 
over  the  world,  the  prophet  announces  that  they  shall  all  pass  away, 
and  that  Jehovah  will  establish  a  government,  (that  of  the  Mes- 
siah,) "which  sh&Jl  never  be  destroyed,  but  shall  break  in  pieces 
and  consume  all  the  preceding  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  forever.'' 
Daniel,  in  chap.  vii.  records  a  vision  of  Jehovah  to  him,  which 
•gain  represents  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  empires* 
and  finally  he  exhibits  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  his  kingdom 
in  the  following  words : 
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"  I  saw  in  tlie  night  visions,  and  behold  one  like  a  som  of  maMy'** 
(t.  e.  a  personage  in  human  form,)  ''came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  came  to  the  ancient  of  days,  (Jehovah)  and  they  brought  him 
near  before  him.  And  there  was  given  him,  (the  Messiah)  domin- 
ion, and  glory,  and  a  ^kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages should  serve  him  ^  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion, 
which  shall  not  pass  awfliyj  and  Ati  kingdom  that  which  shall  not 
be  destroyed." 

It  was  from  this  and  the  preceding  prophecy,  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  others  took  the  phrtuse  of  ''the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  at 
hand,"  and  "that  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  about  to 
begin."  They  are  expressions  simply  synonymous  with  saying  the 
Messiah  was  about  to  commence  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 

Daniel,  in  chap.  ix.  communicates  the  most  definite  prophecy  of 
the  Scripture  concerning  the  time  when  the  Messiah  should  come 
upon  earth.  It  further  informs  us  that  the  Messiah  "should  be  cut 
off,"  and  foretells  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Romans.  The  following  verses  are  too  important  to  be 
epitomized.  The  angel  who  communicated  with  Daniel,  thus  in- 
forms him :  ' 

"Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy 
holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  «an  end  of  sins» 
and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  q^nd  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to 
anoint  the  most  holy,  («'.  e,  the  Messiah.)  Know  therefore  arid 
understand,  that  from  ike  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  re- 
store and  to  build  Jerusalem,  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince,  shall  be 
seven  weeks  and  threescore  and  two  weeks,  the  street  shall  be  built 
again,  and  the  wall  even  in  troublous  times.  And  after  threescore 
and  two  weeks,  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself,  and  the 
people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come,  .(the  Romans,)  shall  destroy 
the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a 
flood,  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined. 
And  he  (Messiah)  shall  confiirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one 
week,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and 
the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations  he 
shall  make  it  desolate  even  unto  the  consummation,  and  that  deter- 
mined, shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate." 

*  As  before  observed  (here  is  no  indefinite  article  in  the  fiebrew  language,  and 
the  English  translators  ought  to  have  rendered  it  a  9on  qf  man.  It  was  from  this 
passage  that  our  Saviour  derived  the  tcrzh  "Son  </  Man,**  as  a  ajnonyme  for  the 
Messiah. 
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The  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  was  among  the  captives  at  Judea, 
carried  to  Babylon  about  the  year  b.  c.  586,  represents  Jehovah 
(chap,  xxxiv.)  as  promising  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews  imder  the 
symbolic  name  of  David,  and  as  communicating  to  them  great 
peace  and  blessedness.  In  his  day  there  shall  be  an  entire  removal 
of  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forests,  an  abundant  production  o£  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  au.d  an  everlasting  deliverance  from  the 
heathen. 

Ezekiel,  in  chap,  xxxvii.  prophecies  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  people?  through  the  might  and  power  of  Jehovah.  He 
promises  them  a  great  deliverance,  and  that  the  Messiah  here  also 
symbolized  under  the  jaame  of  David,  shall  be  king  over  them  for 
ever.  The  heathen  also  shall  s^e  that  Jehovah  has  sanctified  Israel, 
in  the  establishment  of  his  tabernacle  among  them  for  evermore. 

The  prophet  Haggai  performed  the  functions  of  his  ministry 
during  the  times  imniediately  .subsequent  to  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  or  «bout  the  year  b.  c.  585.  His  prophecy 
IB  very  important,  aJs  limiting  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  advent  to 
the  xluration  of  the  second  temple,  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Romans.  This  prophecy,  since  that  destruction,  is  an  insurmount- 
able objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah  is  yet 
to  come. 

The  prophecy  of  Haggai  is  as  follows :  chap.  ii.  6 — 9. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and 
r  will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  aiid  the  sea,  and  the  dry 
land;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations 
(the  Messiah)  shall  come:  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  glory  of  this  Jiouse  shall  be  greater 
than  of  the  former,  (i.  e.  the  splendid  temple  of  Solomon,)  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts." 

The  prophet  Zechariah,  who*  lived  about  the  "Same  time  with 
Haggai,  announces  that  the  Messiah  should  come  to  the  Jewish 
people  in  a  very  humble  state,  notwithstanding  his  glorious  attri- 
butes : 

"Rejoice  greatly  O  daughter  of  Zion,  shout  43  daughter  of  Je- 
rusalem, behold  thy  king'  ( the  Messiah )  cometh  unto  thee,  he  is 
just,  and  having  salvation,  -lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon 
a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass." 

This  prophecy  should  not  be  considered  as  the  prediction  of  a 
mere  future  event  that  was  to  be  literally  fulfilled.  It  implied  that 
the  Messiah,  though  a  king,  should  be  meek  and  humble,  and  as 
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n»:^  *%Z.dKr  «■  <■  «"  iafSead  of  a  borte,  the  only  animal  upon 
w :.  :i  rK  rriia^y  rreas  =ae*  aad  princes  of  the  earth  "W-ould  have 
— jir-^T  IT  -^l:  *£=».  xritio-t  a  sea«e  of  decrradatioxi.  Hence  thi* 
T-:-  :-••"  iz  ::r::«*:T>:=  with  ImaA  liii.  should  have  been  a  suffi- 
ciK  :-  .--.rr  i*?:z:  :^*  :i:e  Jew*,  that  the  Messiah  would  not  be  a  prince 
ir  •2-f  :ri.-  LT^r  i^-.-^frcasos  c<  the  term,  but  that  some  very  anoma- 
"cc*  >.'xri-"-^  1-  •!«  c'*ir^cter  would  be  developed  in  his  future 
ai  f  i:,  Tlij  ni^:  ':*  il*o  inl'erred  trom  the  other  portion  of  thii 
rr.T-'TVj.  "wV:--"*  51. T*: 

-  A-'.i  1  -'-.  i*-nJ:  w{Z  cut  off  the  chariot  from  £phraim,  and 
t*^  >  .r?*:  :Vr^  JxTii^r-ii.  azni  the  battle  bow  shall  be  cut  off.  And 
ie  Tt:-;  Mi**iiJ:.  tr*..:';  »:>f:ri  peace  wmto  ike  kemtArm^  and  his  dominion 
sijl'.  >f  tT*.'^^:  5eA  e^e*  to  «**.  and  from  the  river  (Euphrates)  even 
t."  :*?rf  er.'.t<  ::'  t*:ie  tirti." 

Milju*"r.:.  t*T^  1 15:  pr»>p^ot  ot*  the  Old  Testament,  is  supposed  to 
V*vj'  wT-.::c-n  ri*  t^r.^rhew  about  the  vear  i^  c.  420. 

Iz  Clip,  iii  itf  insv-^uix-o*  the  MesAah  under  the  appellation  of 
trt"  "Mes^-nrf*  o»"  :r.o  Covenant-''"  and  that  he  should  suddenly 
c.^-'.x*  to  t>.Tr  tc=:pl^'.  ar.u  that  the  Jewish  church  should  be  subjected 
tc  Jb  :i*..>it  ^-Arvti-iT  scrutiny  and  purification. 

•"  Kv.:  w  r.o  n:*y  aVnJe  the  day  of  his  coming,  and  who  shall  stand 
w  ■:«•:■.  r..*  ivtv:jLr\-:ii.  :Vr  ce  i*  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  the  fuller's 

Ma.aoi-.:.  ir.  tr.o  iov.rth  chapter,  further  announces  that  a  great 
calji:v.:;\  .iv.-:  ;-.wp::e::t  shall  fall  upon  the  nation,  but  that  delivcr- 
ar.oo  sr.il'.  Ix'  ex:c:-.^UNi  to  such  as  fear  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and 
tV.A:  troy  sr.^*.'.  Iv  :raac  :o  triumph  over  the  wicked.  Jehovah  fur- 
ther pr\*::v.s***  :o  5<»r.d  Kivah  the  prophot,  to  convert  the  hearts  of 
nu"*::.  1^"^?  or.  the  oon::!:ir  of  his  creat  da  v.  he  find  the  world  so  coi^ 
n:i^ttv»  thAi  ho  shall  Ih*  induced  to  smite  tlie  whole  earth  with  a 
curs*\ 

S;u*h  art*  the  loading  pn^phecies  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the 
adxor.t  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  eminently  glorious  and  peaceful 
do«>ir.io«  ihai  he  should  establish  ^mons:  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Iv^.t  iot  US  now  ask,  to  what  selfish  end  or  purpose  this  great  ma- 
chinorv,  announcing:  the  Messiah  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human 
race,  could  W  possibly  directed  by  a  long  series  of  supposed  Jew- 
ish impostors.  Was  it  to  accomplish  any  great  political  scheme! 
W  as  u  to  encouraire  the  nation  to  mighty  efforts  in  wars  of  con- 
quest and  ambition?  Or  to  what  end  could  it  be  directed!  I 
know  not  what  the  wildness  of  conjecture  may  suggest,  but  this 
much  18  abundantly  clear:  the  Jewish  people  had  undergone  six 
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servitudes  from  surrouDding  nations.  Their  monarchy  had  been 
divided  into  two  hostile  governments,  repeatedly  engaged  in  mutual 
desolations.  The  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  had  carried  away 
into  captivity  their  respective  people,  and  after  the  return  of  Judah 
from  Babylon,  the  oppressive  hand  of  Greek  and  Roman  had  fallen 
on  them;  and  yet,  during  all  these  political  afflictions,  neither 
priest,  nor  king,  had  ever  attempted  the  least  application  of  the 
prefigured  Messiah  to  excite  the  national  prejudices  of  the  people 
to  revolution  or  war.  Impatient  as  the  Jews  were  under  the  vari- 
ous masters  that  subjugated  them,  and  holding,  as  we  conceive, 
many  erroneous  views  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  should  be  established,  yet  they  never  presumed  to 
anticipate  his  coming,  until  the  individual  had  actually  appeared 
"whom  all  their  prophecies,  in  bur  belief,  had-  distinctly  pointed  out 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Yet  further,  on  this  subject,  the  glprious  and  triumphant  kingdom 
to  be  established,  by  the  Messiah,  in  no  instance  anticipated  the  aid- 
ing hands  of  the  Jewish  nation.  In  no  one  instance  does  a  prophet 
call  on  them  to  be  in  readiness  to  render  military  service  to  Mes- 
siah the  prince.  In  no  one  instance  are  the  swords,  the  valor,  or 
the  patriotism  of  the  nation  apostraphized,  or  even  alluded  to  by  a 
single  prophet.  Whatever  was  the  glory  or  the  power  of  his 
sovereignty,  it  was  to  be  accomplished  by  him  alone,  as  invested 
with  power  from  Jehovah. 

To  what  selfish  purpose  then  could  the  theory  of  the  prefigured 
Messiah  be  directed,  when  the  Jews,  instead  of  being  instructed  to 
co-operate  with  him  by  personal  service,  were  taught  that  their 
salvation  should  come,  and  the  rc-establishmcnt  of  their  kingdom 
be  accomplished,  through  the  Qveirwhebning  influence  of  superna- 
tural agencies  alone.  For  the  prophets,  invariably  speak  of  their 
exile  from  Judea,  their  dispersion  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  enduring  all  calamity  and  oppression  at  the  time  that  their 
deliverance  should  be  effected. 

Let  the  septic,  who  may  have  hitherto  imagined  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings  to  have  been  devised  by  knavish  priests  or  kings  for 
selfish  purposes,  also  explain  why  the  conversion  of  the  idolatrous 
Gentiles  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  should  be  considered  so  glo- 
rious a  consummation  to  a  scheme  of  ^priestly  imposture,  and, 
finally,  let  him  explain  why  knaves  and  impostors  should  predict 
that  the  Jews  would  reject  the  Messiah  when  he  should  corne,  that 
they  should  endure  grievous  calamities^  and,  that  they  should^  after 
long  suffering,  at  last  he  received  into  that  favor  and  mercy  qf  their 
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GroJ,  which  the  Gentiles  had   enjoyed  during  the  moit    unkappff 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  themselves. 

But,  surely,  wc  have  Banl  enough  on  tliis  subject;  let  any  rea- 
sonable sceptic  ponder  on  this  remarkable  feature  in  the  Jewish 
religion,  as  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  in  all  its  extraor- 
dinary contingencies, — let  him  consider  that  this  doctrine  depends 
not  upon  any  one  prophetic  aamznciation,  but  upon  the  combined 
exhibitions  of  several  diiferent  prophetic  writers,  each  of  whom 
communicate  particulars  to  the  general  description  not  mentioned 
by  the  others.  Let  him  then  consider  that  these  prophetic  intima- 
tions commenced  not  with  the  Jews,  but  with  the  first  parents  of 
mankind,  and  were  continually  extended  by  the  revelation  of  new 
particulars  from  time  to  time,  until  about  four  hundred  years  prior 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  individual  thus  -prefigured.  Then  the 
prophetic  vision  ceased,  leaving  the  recorded  annunciations  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  which  they  wcfre  to  verify  the  ful- 
filment of  the  revelations  of  the  prophets  a^er  the  very  last  of 
these  inspired  messengers  had  been  for  Jbir  centuries  numbered 
with  the  dead. 

It  is,  however,  time  that  we  should  close  our  views  upon  this 
subject,  for,  I  trust  we  harve  sufficiently  vindicated  against  all  un- 
reasonable surmises,  the  mere  theory  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  so 
largely  announced  by  the  inspired  prophets.  We  shall,  therefore, 
terminate  this  chapter  with  a  few*  remarks,  that  may  enable  the 
reader  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  contained  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 

From  the  repeated  revelations  made  by  the  inspired  prophets 
concerning  the  Messiah,  no  belief  was  more  firmly  established  in 
the  minds  of  the  Je^vish  people  during  tlie  continuance  of  their 
civil  government,  than  that  there  was  a  day  coming  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  when  every  thing  blessed  and  happy  should  be  com- 
municated fo  them  by  the  Messiah,  and  in  which  all  G-entile  nations 
should  become  participants.  Whatever  ideas  of  national  supremacy 
and  aggrandizement,  individuals  among  the  Jewish  people  may 
have  inferred  from  metaphorical  expressions  of^the  prophets,  yet 
certainly  no  religious  Jew  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  either  in 
past  or  present  time,  could  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  upon  the  Gentile  world,  would  be  any  thing  else 
than  one  of  unbounded  benevolence  and  religious  enjoyment.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  establish  this  fact,  for  I  know  of  none  to 
dispute  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  singular  importance  to  our  investiga- 
tion, I  have  endeavored  to  show  what  a  large  amount  of  happiness 
was  always  contemplated   to   be  in  preparation  for  the  Gentile 
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world  in  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  This  fact  must  be 
ample  proof  to  any  honest  reader,  that  there  could  be  no  imposture 
implicated  in  a  system  that  anticipated  with  glowing  enthusiasm 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  on  earth  in  which  war  and  its  desolatipns  should  bo 
unknown  forever. 

"And  he  (Messiah)  shall  judge  among  many  people,  and  rebuke- 
strong  nations  afar  off;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks :  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." — Micah  iv.  3. 


30  v.l 


CHAPTER   FIFTH 
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A  SCRUTINY  CONCERNINO  THE  CREDIBILITT  OF  TOE  APOSTLES  AVD 
ETANOELIST8  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  IN  THE  PROMULGATION  OP  TBI 
CHRISTIAN     DISPENSATION. 

In  passing  from  our  demonstration  of  the  credibility  oT  the  wri- 
ters of  tlic  Old  Testament^  to  an  investigation  concerning  those  who 
promulgated  the  New  Testament,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christiaii 
Dispensation,  it  is  essential  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  we  should  previously, call  the  attention  of  ihe  reader,  whe- 
ther deist  or  christian,  to  a  preliminary  consideration  of  much 
importance. 

Owing  to  a  great  oversight  on  the  part  of  christian  theologianSf 
they  have  very  generally  treated  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  as 
if  it  was  a  scheme  entirely  different  from  that  made  to  the  Jews: 
and  hence  the  two  systems  have  been  so  entirely  insulated  from 
each  other  by  this  injudicious  mode  of  exposition,  that  the  deists 
have  objected,  that  this  difference  between  them  implies  great 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  as  having  first  established 
the  Jewish  Dispensation  under  a  long  continued  exercise  of  his 
sovereign  power,  and  then  of  having  altogether  set  it  aside  by  the 
new  institution  of  Christianity. 

This  supposed  inconsistency,  howevw,  arises  merely,  &om  the 
unguarded  manner  in  which  christian  theologians  have  spoken  of 
the  successive  developments  of  Jehovah's  proceeding  towards  man- 
kind, under  the  term  of  Itis  several  dispensations.  To  rectify  this 
misapprehension,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remaiik  that  Jehovah  has 
never  had  but  a  single  scheme  with  mankind  from  its  beginning 
with  Adam  and  Eve.  There  have  been,  however,  marked  periods 
in  the  development  of  his  purposes,  which  may  be  with  propriety 
distinguished  from  each  other  as  different  dispetueUions,  though 
they  differ  only  in  the  circumstance  of  being  merely  progressive 
developments  of  his  one  original  purpose.  Hence  each  successive 
development  arises  out  of  the  preceding  dispensation  and  cannot 
be  separated  from  it. 
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The  advent  of  the  MeBsiah  and  consequent  establishment  of 
Christianity^  is  based  absolutely  upon  the  progressive  development 
and  tendency  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  to  that  end :  for  through 
the  instrumentalities  of  sacrifices,  priestly  administrations,  and  pre- 
dictions of  prophets,  the  Jewish  people  were  both  directly  and 
indirectly  taught  to  look  forward,  and  anticipate  in  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  a  new  condition  of  things  as  the  consummation  of 
Jehovah's  external  dispensations  towards  mankind.  Hence  as  both 
Jews  and  Christians  distinctly  recognise  such  development  of  Jeho- 
yaii's  purposes,  the  real  point  of  controversy,  not  only  between 
them,  but  also. between  the  christians  and  deists,  is  whetlier  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  that  Messiah  promised  to  mankind,  not  only  under 
the  Jewish  Dispensation,  but  from  tho  time  of  the  transgression  of 
our  first  progenitors  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  That  a  Messiah 
should  come  and  establish  a  new  condition  of  things  in  the  world, 
we  have  abundantly  shewn  was  the  prominent  fact  to  be  developed 
in  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation. 

As  I  have  made  the  preceding  remarks  solely  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  reader  from  falling  into  the  misapprehension  of 
regarding  tho  Jewish  economy  to  have  been  a  system  of  things 
opposed  to  Christianity,  I  shall  say  nothing  further  on  the  subject, 
and  will  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  as  concerns  the  statements  made  by  them  re- 
specting Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  affirm  to  have  been  that 
Messiah  whom  Jehovah,  through  the  Jewish  prophets,  had  an- 
nounced should  come  into  tho  world  in  tho  fullness  of  time. 

After  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  four  hun- 
dred years  elapsed  and  no  individual  recognised  as  an  inspired  ]>rO' 
phet  had  appearipd  among  the  Jewish  people.  The  lime  however 
again  recurred  when  the  functions  of  this  inspired  class  of  men,  so 
long  suspended,  were  once  more  to  be  revived.  In  the  power  and 
spirit  of  Elijah,  again  a  prophet  appeared,  who  under  the  appella- 
tion of  John  the  Baptist,  suddenly  commenced  his  ministry  w^ith 
the  exciting  intelligence,  that  the  Messiah  so  long  announced  by  tho 
earlier  prophets,  and  so  ardently  desired  by  the  Jewish  people  at 
that  time,  would  soon  appear  among  them. 

The  signs  of  the  times  amply  sustained  the  annunciation  of  John 
the  Baptist.  The  mystic  series  of  seventy  weeks  had  been  accom- 
plished, which  Daniel  the  prophet  foretold  should  elapse  between 
the  re-huilding  of  the  Temple,  and  the  advent  of  "Messiah  the 
Prince."  Judea  also,  in  having  fallen  under  the  domination  of 
Rome,  had  thus  rendered  the  inspired  declaration  of  the  patriarch 
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JftiTco  ccaic-"ari  vitk  ike  p?v&tioii  of  Danid,  in  determining  tliis 
r:il  TiprKxi  c  f  rise.     **T^  fcrpcre  siiall  noc  depart  from  Jadah, 
c^  &  lxv£iTvr  fr-e:  £«cwe«a  kis  feet,  mmiil  Skiitfk  (the  Messiah) 
&^  "z^^j  ci=  f^&ll  tke  caiaeiisur  of  tke  nations  be." 

With  ^refts  xeil  Jo^  t^  Bapdit  discharged  the  fonctions  of 
kis  i>rjpaiedic  ciissoo.  mad  wnilit  in  tbe  actual  performance  of  his 
prvrorucrv  r:LirS»crxS:>n  as  the  pnecazior  of  the  Messiah,  he  was 
infcncsed  b  v  Jc^iorak  how  he  should  rec<^nise  this  eminent  per- 
socA^.  HiTin^  wc^Ted  a  sr^m  from  heaven  to  this  effect,  John 
t^=  d«tf£^mievi  Jetf:s  of  Nazareth,  as  the  Messiah,  to  that  devoater 
iH^rdo-  of  tke  Jevsr:  people,  who  induenced  bv  his  preachingy 
had  alreidf  eDaeavdrvd  to  prepare  themselves  to  suitably  receive 
tke  ■>ieaire  ox  all  cadocs." 

But  cotkizL^:  could  cn*  xsoxe  contrarr  to  the  loftr  expectation  of 
tke  Jews  a:  larp?.  tkan  tke  condition  of  the  meek  and  humble  Jesus 
of  Naxaretk.  thus  asaoTisced  to  them  as  that  Messiah  of  whom  so 
muck  kiKi  S?en  spoken  bv  the  propkecs*  and  whom  they  anticipated 
as  tkeir  deliverer  from  Roman  subjection.  Hence  from  the  very 
coc::22eixemen;  v^*  kis  o£ctal  ministration,  ke  was  mistrusted  by 
tke  iiatxon  in  fv^ra!.  and  in  an  especial  degree  by  the  dignitariesi 
tke  rabbis,  acd  tke  pne5tkood.  Tke  whole  transactions  of  his  life, 
as  ^Bvell  as  ki^  doctrise.  won?  entirely  in  opposidon  to  what  national 
prejudices  had  icduoeit  tkom  to  anticipate.  For  under  the  teaching 
of  presumptuous  rabbis,  tke  Jews  had  forced  tke  predicdons  of  the 
prophets  concerning  tke  Messiah,  into  a  scheme  that  essentially 
only  regarded  the  polidcal  prosperity  of  the  Jewish  nadon,  and  . 
overlooked  altogether,  tkat  Jekovak  had  purposes  of  his  own  to 
accomplish  in  the  coming  o(  this  important  personage. 

As  tke  revelations  of  Jekovak  concerning  tke  Messiah  have  only 
been  preserved  to  mankind  through  l)ie  medium  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings,  it  is  evident  that  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  right 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  that  appelladon,  we  must  look  in  tie  firti 
plact^  to  those  ancient  propkecies  tkat  announced  tke  disdnguisking 
characteristics  of  tkis  eminent  personage^  and  tke  time  at  wkick  he 
should  come  into  the  world.  We  must,  tn  tke  second  place,  ascer- 
tain that  tke  ckaracter  and  era  of  Jesus  of  Nazaretk  accorded  ^^nth 
the  ancient  prophecies,  for  it  is  thus  alone  that  we  can  be  justified 
in  considering  him  to  have  been  the  -Messiah. 

But  we  are  precluded  by  the  limits  of  our  essay  from  making 
any  comparison  of  such  numerous  particulars  as  are  here  implied. 
We  must  suppose  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the  simple  fccti 
of  the  subject,  of  which  an  outline  has  -been  given  at  page  219. 
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Our  province  is  to  Tindicate  the  character  of  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  and  to  shew  them  to  be  credible  authorities  for  the  truth 
of  the  particulars  they  have  certified  to  us  in  the  New  Testament. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  scrutiny,  it  is  proper  that  we  give  a 
summary  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  related  by  the 
evangelists.  This  will  enable  us  to  keep  more  distinctly  before  our 
eyes,  the  individual  upon  whose  account  we  are  so  deeply  inter- 
ested to  ascertain  the  credibility  of  his  disciples  and  witnesses. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  represented  by  the  evangelists  to  have  been 
bom  after  a  miraculous  conception,  of  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man 
in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  who  was  nevertheless  directly  of  the 
royal  line  of  David.  Jesus  was  educated  by  ^is  parents  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  their  reduced  condition  in  society,  which  in  no  in- 
stance that  we  can  disoern,  ever  looked-  forward  to  any  future 
eminence  in  life.  'But  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  himself  ^as  con- 
scious of  his  important  destiny  from  an  early  childhood. 

When  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he- began  to  announce 
that  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,*  and  pri- 
vately he  informed  his  disciples  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  Accom- 
panied by  a  greater  or  less  number  of  followers,  he  travelled 
through  various  parts  of  Judea,  instructing  the  people  and  substan- 
tiating his  claim  of  being  divinely  commissioned,  by  miraculously 
healing  all  sick  or  infirm  persons  who  asked  succor  from  him.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  ministry^  whose  duration  is  differently  estima- 
ted from  one  and  a  half,  to  three  and  a  half  years,t  having  greatly 
offended  the  priesthood  and  others  of  authority  among  the  Jewish 
people,  both  by  the  doctrines  he  taught,  and  the  reproofs  he  uttered 
against  their  corrupt  teaching  and  practices,  he  was  ultimately  ar- 
rested by  the  command  of  the  chief  priests  as  a  blasphemer  against 
God.  But,  as  the  Jewish  authorities  had  no  power  at  that  time  to 
inflict  capital  punishments,  he  was  delivered  by  them  to  the  Roman 
governor,  under  the  false  accusation  of  meditating  an  insurrection 
against  the  imperial  power  which  then  held  Judea  in  subjection. 

Though  Pilate  the  Roman  governor,  saw  the  fi-ivolousncss  of 
this  charge,  and  would  have  dismissed  Jesus,  he  was  overpowered 

*Thc  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  were  common  phraiet 
among*  the  Jews  as  signifying-  the  times  of  the  Meaniah.  The  reign  of  Uie  king- 
dom  of  Heaven,  was  the  application  of  Daniel's  prophecy  io  the  Messiah's  advent, 
as  stated  by  us  at  page  224. 

t  The  earlier  the  ecclesiastical  writer,  the  shorter  is  the  period  assigned  to  the 
duration  of  Christ's  ministry.  See  Sir  Itaac  Newton,  v.  386.  PrieMiley*§  Harmony, 
38,  41 .  There  is  also  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  difiiculty  to  determine  this  matter 
in  Home* 9  Introduction,  i.  489. 
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by  the  clamor  of  the  priesthood  and  the  leaders  of  the  predominant 
religious  sects,  so  that,  fearful  lest  he  might  comproznit  himself 
witli  the  emperor  Tiberius,  he  condemned  Jesus  to  be  crucified, 
which  sentence  was  carried  into  execution,  and  he  having  died  was 
buried  by  certain  of  his  disciples.  The  evangelists  then  affirm  that 
afler  the  space  of  about  three  days  he  rose  from  thb  state  of  death, 
and  manifested  himself  to  sundry  persons  on  different  occasions  for 
about  forty  days.  Finally  he  ascended  in  a  visible  manner  to  heaven 
in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  leaving  this  command  to  them,  that 
they  should  go  forth  into  the  world  preaching  the  gospel,*  and 
teaching  all  men  the  doctrines  they  had  learned  from  him,  testify- 
ing also  to  the  particulars  of  his  life^his  death,  and  his-resurrection, 
and  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  all  who  should  put  their  trust 
and  confidence  in  his  power  to  save  them,  should  inherit  everlast- 
ing life. 

This  brief  exhibition  I  trust,  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
reader  little  acquainted  with  the  relation  of  the  evangelists,  from 
falling  inta  the  gross  error  of  supposing  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  merely  a  moral  teacher,  who  attempted  a  reformation  of  the 
corrupt  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Jews,  and  who  was  prema- 
turely cut  off  before  he  could  complete  that  object.'  Such  a  notion 
as  this  is  most  incorrect  and  untrue*  Je^us  Christ  while  upon 
earth,  according  to  the  evangelists,  accomplislied  certain  inscruta- 
ble purposes  contemplated  in  the  divine  economy,  that  first  an- 
nounced the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  to  mankind,  and  which  in  its 
nature  and  operation  are  wholly  unintelligible  to  us.  AU  that  we 
seem  able  to  comprehend  on  this  subject  is,  that^  exorcises  both  of 
doing  and  sufiering,  were  required  of  the  Messiah  as  essential  to 
those  inscrutable  fuirctions  by  whioli  he  was- empowered  after  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  to  promise  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
should  put  their  trust  in  him.t     But  as  we  shall  speak  hereafter  of 

*  Preaching  the  gXMpel,  t.  «.  proclaiming  good  newB,  "  What  the  inspired  wri- 
ters call  the  gospel,  is  nothing*  but  the  good  tidings  that  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom was  come."     Locke*a  Rea$onablenen,  &c.,  63. 

-f  That  the  personal  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  so  ixluch  involve  the  mere 
principle  of  being  a  religious  instructor,  as  it  did  the  mysterious  condition  of  some 
personal  endurance  or  suffering  implicated  in  his  advent,  is  distinctly  inferrible  in 
the  circumstance  that  he  adopted  measures  thai  actually  tended  to  lessen  his  influ- 
ence with  the  people.  Tlius  though  he  told  his  apostles  that  he  was  the  Measiab, 
yet  he  forebade  them  to  communicate  this  fact  to  the  people.  (Math.  xvi.  20.) 
In  like  manner  he  directed  them  to  keep  secret  the  miraculous  transaction  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration.  {Math.  xvii.  9.)  Nay,  what  seems  more  remarkable, 
on  several  occasions  where  he  had  miraculously  healed  certain  diseased  indivi- 
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tliis  subject  as  a  religious  dogma,  we  postpone  its  consideration  at 
die  present  time. 

I  must  do  to  the  deists  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  almost  uni- 
Tersally  express  admiration  and  esteem  for  the  character  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  They  have  freely  acknowledged  that  his  doctrines 
are  of  the  utmost  benevolence  and.  philanthropy,  and  conformable 
to  the  highest  standard  of  moral  excellence.  There  is  scarcely  one 
that  has  ventured  to  impeach  his  integrity  or  suspect  the  purity  of 
his  motives ;  on  the  contrary,  they  hYive  adfnitted  an  honest  purpose 
to  bim  in  assuming  the  ^name  of  the  Messiah,  on  the  ground  that  he 
made  use  of  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  in  favor  of  that  cre- 
ation of  national  pride  and  bigotry,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah 
is  sometimes  called  by  the  deists,  in  order  to  establish  his  moral 
doctrines  with  greater  power  on  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens^ 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  deists  make  such  admissions,  they 
also  very  carefully  tell  us  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  wrote  nothing 
Himself,  and  that  all  our  knowledge  concerning  him  has  been  de- 
rived from  his  disciples,  who,  after  his  death  wrote  what  they  saw 
fit,  and  represented  his  ^actious  and  doctrines  in  a  manner  conforma- 
ble to  their  own  views,  which  fn  the  estimation  of  the  deists,  in- 
volves every  suspicion  of  a  selfish'  scheme  to  their  own  advantage, 
set  off  by  a  fantastic  enthusiasm* 

Our  evident  course  then,  as  suggested  by  deistical  objections,  is 
not  to  undertake  any  vindication  of  the  personal  history  or  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  for  in  the  main  the  deists  admit  his  moral 
character  to  be  unimpeachable.  We  are  ccdled  on  to  establish  the 
credibility  and  integrity  of  his  evangelists  and  apostles,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  are  to  be  credited  in  the  statements  pub- 
lished by  them  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  what  manner  shall  we  be  enabled  to  properly  investigate  these 
most  important  particulars  ? 

The  ground  upon  which  we  examined  the  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  was  this :  If  the  institutions  of  Moses  were  of 
fraudful  construction,  they  could  have  been  only  contrived  to 
answer  selfish  purposes,  whether  excited  by  ambition  or  sensuality. 

On  subjecting  them,  however,  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny  that 

doalB,  he  ezpreasly  forbade  them  to  tell  other  peraons  of  their  cures.    (See  Maik, 
▼iii.4.    JItfarik  viii.  26.    Z^tiAeviii.  66. 

It  tf  impoemble  to  explain  these  remarkable  eircumstances  but  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  bis  ministry  involved  some  condition  of  thfaigs  of  a  personal  character, 
totally  distinct  from  any  influence  that  he  might  wish  to  exert  on  the  people  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness. 
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such  a  suspicion  could  suggest,  we  f  jund  tbat  every  law  or  appoint- 
ment was  founded  upon  principles  utterly  opposed  to  such  an  im- 
putation. We,  therefore,  came  distinctly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
where  every  appointment  was  in  direct  opposition  to  a  selfish 
policy,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastic,  it  was  absolutely  incredible 
that  such  a  system  could  be  the  contrivance  of  knaves  and  impos- 
tors. Where  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  and  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  system  is  in  opposition  to  selfish  motives,  it  is  utterly  absurd  to 
ascribe  knavery  or  imposture  to  the  founders. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  christian  dispensation  upon  similar 
views,  we  must  thercfbre  ascertain  what  possible  advantage  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  could  have  .gained  by  fabricating  the  rela- 
tions they  have  given  us  concerning  Jesus  Christt  and  in  what  man- 
ner the  system  they  promulgated  could  work  to  their  benefit  or 
that  of  their  disciples.  If  there  be  nothing  to  be  gained,  it  is  most 
unjustifiable  to  charge  these  witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ  with  selfish 
or  dishonest  contrivance;  and  hence  as  with  the  Jewish  church, 
there  can  be  no  ground  to  suspect  knavery  or ,  imposture  where 
there  is  not  some  advantage  to  be  gained. 

As  the  apostles  and  evangelists  w^e  nothing  else  than  inspired 
jiTopheU  of  Jehovah,  like  those  of  ancient  Jewish  times,  we  have 
the  same  principles  to  guide  us  in  estimating  their  disinterestedness 
and  credibility  as  were  referred  to  in  estimating  the  character  of 
the  more  ancient  prophets. 

There  is  apparently  a  great  difference  between  the  prophetic 
functions  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  as  compared  w4th  that  of 
the  ancient  prophets  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  in  one  striking  par- 
ticular. The  former  prophets  continually  urged  the  people  to 
observe  the  institutions  of  Moses;  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
taught  that  the  Mosaic  economy  was  altogether  a  temporary  sys- 
tem, that  had  been  constituted  of  Jehovah  to  continue  only  until 
the  Messiah  should  come.  Since,  therefore,  the  Messiah  had  come, 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  under  his  authority,  instructed  their  fol- 
lowers that  the  code  of  law,  both  civil  and  religious,  established  by 
Moses,  as  being  merely  temporary  or  typical,  was  no  longer  of  any 
obligation,  and  that  all  men  for  the  future  were  to  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  rule  or  principles  laid  down  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  the  Messiah. 

The  difference  between  the  proceeding  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
prophets  and  that  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  is  therefore  easily 
reconciled.  Both  as  true  ministers  of  Jehovah  performed  the  func- 
tions assigned   them;  the  former  in  sustaining  the  institutions  of 
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Moses  during  the  times  of  their  appointed  continuance;  the  latter 
in  apprising*  mankind  that  the  appointed  time  of  their  termination 
had  arrived,  and  that  another  system,  suitable  to  the  human  race  in 
its  widest  extent,  had  been  appointed  of  God  in  its  place,  as  pre- 
viously foretold  by  the  ancient  Jewish  prophets. 

There  is  further  this  remarkable  peculiarity  involved  in  the  his " 
tory  and  character  of  the  promulgators  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, that  essentially  distinguishes  them  from  those  who  constituted. 
the  Jewish  church,  viz:  that  they  ai!ithorized  no  temporal  ecclesi- 
astical establishment,  whose  fundamental  ptinciples  as  a  scheme  of 
buman  policy,  we.  can  investigate. 

The  apostles  neither  tfet  up,  nor  proposed  a^y  scheme  of  church 
government  or  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  This  must  be 'evident  to 
any  one  who  thinks  independently-  on  the  subject,  for  not  only  is 
there  no  plan  or  draft  of  a  constitution  for  ft  temporal  church  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  very  allusions  of  the  evan- 
gelists or  apostles  to  the  mere  subject  of  order  in  thc/religious  as- 
semblies of  their  converts,  are  so  slight  and  incidental,  that  the 
most  opposite  gaesses,  rather  than  inferences,  have  been  made  by 
men  ijpon  the  supposed  constitution  of  the  primitive  Christian 
church. 

This  oftiission  on  the  pa^rt  of  the  New  Testament  writers  affords 
us  ^n  argument  of  the  greatest  value ;  for  the  apostles  being  alone 
familiar  on  the  subject  of  church  government  with  the  orders  and 
appointments  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  one  would  suppose  that-  had 
they  been  governed  by  any  selfish  consideration,  they  might  with- 
out any  difficulty  have  introduced  an  analogous  establishment. 
That  they  should  omit  to  make  any  establishment  whatever,  speaks 
volumes  in  favor  of  their  disinterestedness. 

And  to  give  this  argument  the  full  weight  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
the  evangelists  and  apostles  invariably  represent  Jesus  Christ  to 
possess  a  sovereign  dominion,  and  that,  ultimately,  the  whole  world 
should  be  subdued  before-  him.  But  at  'the  same  time  they  declared 
this  dominion  was  to  be  understood  spiritually,  and  to  such  an  ab- 
solute degree,  that  they  neither  established  a  church  government  or 
system,  nor  ever  taught  the  people  to  look  to  a  church  even  for  the 
solution  of  cases  of  doubt  or.  conscience,  much  less  to  one  that 
should  exert  any  temporal  or  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

And  so  far  from  offering  temporal  honors  or  official  dignities  to 
his  followers,  Jesus  Christ  foretold  them  according  to  the  evange- 
lists, only  of  tribulation  and  afflictions,  sorrow  and  persecution.    He 
exhorts  them,  however,  to  endure  all  these  things  with  paUence, 
31  v.  1 
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and  to  continue  in  well  doing  as  long  as  life  should  last,  for  not 
until  they  should  rise  from  the  dead»  does  he  promise  them  the 
reward  of  their  obedience. 

The  solo  office  exercised  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists  was  to 
proclaim  to  all  men  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, that  forgiveness  of  sin  was  to  be  sought  exclusively  through 
him,  in  virtue  of  his  mediation  or  intercession ,  and  not  through  the 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  law  of  Moses.  These  last  they 
declared  to  be  merely  typical  of  that  atonement  accomplished  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  his  death  and  official  intercession. 

The  means  by  which  the  first  preachers  of  Christiani^  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  their  doctrine  on  the  minds  of  their  hearers, 
were  two-fold. 

First,  by  showing  how  the  prophecies  of  ancient  Scripture  had 
been  fulfilled  in  the  birth,  life  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and 
secondly t  by  the  performance  of  miracles  accomplished  through  an 
invocation  of  his  name. 

On  these  subjects  we  shall  make  a  few  observations  that  the 
reader  may  more  distinctly  appreciate- them. 

Concerning  the  prophecies  of  the  Scriptuve  we  must  remark, 
that  the  Messiah  is  no  where  fully  depicted  by  any  one  prophetic 
writer,  but  each  on6  supplies  particulars  of  his  character  and  func- 
tions, which  in  certain  instances  were  seemingly  irreconcilable  with 
the  general  description.  Therefore,  when  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists showed  how  all  circumstances  had  been  fulfilled,  and  how 
all  anomalies  were  reconciled  in  the  history  of  the  life,  the  actions, 
the  doctrines,  the  death,  and  thb  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
it  seems  almost  impossible  that  anjr  rational  man  could  withhold 
his  assent  to  the  fact  that  this  person  must  have  been  the  Messish. 

But  if  any  doubt  might  remain  upon  the  understanding  of  thooe 
who  had  studied  the  ancient  prophecies,  it  would  seem  that  doabt 
must  give  way,  when  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  wrought  mirsp 
cles  by  invoking  the  name  of  their  master.  That  supematursl 
actions  were  performed  by  them  I  presume  cannot  be  denied  now> 
for  neither  Jew  nor  heathen  who  lived  about  those  times  seem  to 
have  disputed  the  facL  They  erroneously  attributed  these  miracu- 
lous displays  of  power  to  demoniacal  or  ma^cal  influences;  snd 
thus  at  the  same  time  that  they  testify  to  us  that  miracles  were  pe^ 
formed  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  also  furnish  us  with 
tlie  explanation  why  they  themselves  unhappily  refused  to  believe 
a  system  attested  by  evidences  of  the  approbation  of  Jehovah. 
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The  ethical  system  advocated  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists  of 
Jesus  Christ,  differs  only  from  that  required  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
in  being  carried  out  to  the  utmost  extent  of  an  intellectual  and 
moral  application,  comprehending  even  the  most  secret  thoughts 
and  affectiens  of  the  human  heart;  without  regarding  any  national 
or  sectarian  differences  betwecm  men.  Universal  love  or  charity 
was  required  for  all  mankind,  under  the  unerring  rule  of  doing  to 
every  one  what  they  could  ask  to  be  done  to  themselves. 

In  the  discharge  of  all  such  duties,  men  were  considered  free 
agents  undergoing  moral  trial  or  discipline  in  like  manner  as  in 
every  former  age  of  the  world.  But  at  the  same  time  they  were 
most  abundantly  informed^  that  if  a  man  did  transgress  through 
infirmity  in  any  particular,  there  was  a  mediator  or  intercessor  ex- 
isting in  Jesus  Christ,  who  would  procure  pardon  and  forgiveness 
of  sin  to  all  who  should  sincerely  repent,  and  seek  their  salvation 
through  him. 

Thus  the  system  established  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
absolutely  one  that  rested  upon  no  temporal  foundation  whatever. 
It  made  no  difference  whether  -the  christian  was  a  Jew,  Greek,  or 
Roman;  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor;  a  slave  or  a  free  man. 
And  consistently  with  these  disinterested  views,  the  apostles  re- 
quired their  ibllowers  to  submit  to  every  civil  ordinance  and  insti- 
tution of  the  difierent  nations  and  kingdoms  to  which  they  were 
subject;  ''give  honor  to  whom  honor,  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 
due,"  and  formally  stating  that  the  then  established  heathen  gov- 
ernment and  civil  authority  stood  under  the  permission  or  the 
appointment  of  God.   ' 

Thus  not  only  is  every  single  motive  disclaimed  -by  the  apostles 
that  would  tend  to  establish  temporal  rule  or  dominion  over  man- 
kind, but  they  taught  their  followers  to  look  for  persecution  and 
tribulation  in  this  life^  and  the  reward  promised  for  well  doing  was 
only  to  be  received  after  death.  Nor  is  it  an  insignificant  matter 
to  remark,  that  the  particulars  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven  is  no 
where  insinuated  by  them,  it  is  only  asserted  to  be  a  most  exalted 
state  of  happiness,  but  without  the  enunciation  of  a  single  particular 
by  which  the  mere  sensual  nature  of  man  might  be  stimulated  into 
desire  of  its  enjoyment.  This  circumstance  in  itself,  is  one  of  some 
importance  towards  estimating  the  integrity  of  the  first  promulga- 
tors of  tlie  christian  religion,  for  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one, 
that  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  future  judgment,  were  their 
essential  doctrines,  so  impostors  could  afford  to  promise  nothing 
more  abundantly  than  a  voluptuous  fruition  of  heaven.    This  every 
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false  religion  has  availed  itself  of  to- make  special  descriptions  that 
are  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

To  our  preceding  argument  vindicating  the  apostles  and  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  Christ  from  any  suspicion  of  having  been  influenced 
by  ambitious,  avaricious,  or  selfish  motives,  let  ua  nbw  further  urge, 
that  the  moral  doctrines  taught  by  them  are  of  ihe  most  excellent 
purity,  of  universal  benevolence  and  charity,  most  rigid  in  forbid- 
ding excess,  sensuality,  pride,  and  every- other  evil  passion  wha^ 
ever.  This  being  the  fact*  and  no  one  in  hit  senses  can  deny  it,* 
let  mc  then  ask  upon  what  earthly  ground  can  any  one  suppose  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  to.  have  been  ^Lnaves  and  impostors,  who 
without  setting  up  the. least  ecclesiastical  power,  lived  in  poverty 
under  persecution,  and  finally-  gave  the  last  testimony  of  their 
sincerity  by  dying  as  martyrs  to  die  truth  of  the  doctrines  they 
taught. 

To  this  array  of  proof  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah, 
as  certified  by  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  whether 
as  implicated  in  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecies,  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  miracles  as  evidences  of  his  divine  commission,  I  know 
of  no  objection  whatever  as  made  by  deists  or  sceptics  that  de- 
serves any  considei^tion,  but  the  single  circumstance,  that  the  Jews 
as  a  nation  did  not  believe  Jesus  af  Nazareth  to  be  the  Messiah 
notwithstanding  the  proofs  he  exhibited  to  them,  and  that  they 
have  ever  since  rejected   his  claim. 

*  Lord  Boling-broke,  however  inimical  to  the  theory  of  the  divine  constitution 
of  Christianity,  has  not  hesitated  to  render  the  clearest  testimony  to  its  excellent 
morality,  as  the  following  extracts  from  his  writings  abundantly  show.  And  hli 
observation  on  the  subject  of  theological  teaching,  not  only  is  creditable  to  hb  dis- 
cernment, but  does  justice  to  the  actual  merits  of  Christianity,  which  moat  other 
deists  have  endeavored  to  confound  with  false  teachings  of  men. 

*'  The  gaspel  teaches  universal  benevolence,  recommends  the  precepts  of  it, 
and  commands  the  observation  of  them  in  particular  instances  occasionally* 
always  supposes  them,  always  enforces  them,  and  makes  the  law  of  right  reason 
a  law  in  every  possible  defmition  of  the'word  beyond  all  cavil.  /  »ay  beyond  off 
eavU,  because  a  great  deal  of  iilly  cavil  has  been  employed  to  perplex  ilie  plainest 
thing  in  nature,  and  the  best  determined  signification  of  words  according  to  the 
diHcrcnt  occasions  on  which  they  are  used." — Bolingbroke,  Essay  4,  sec.  6. 

'*  The  gospel  of  Christ  is  one  continued  Icswon  of  the  strictest  morality,  of 
justice,  of  bencvolonce,  and  of  universal  charity*" — Boiingbn^e,  Fragment  ^ 
EtfaySf  20. 

**  JNo  rclignon  e*'cr  appeared  iu  the  world  whose  natural  tendency  was  so  much 
directed  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.  If  it  has  had  a  contrary 
cfT'ct,  it  has  had  it  apparently,  not  really.  Theology,"  (t.  e.  the  doctrinal  teach- 
ing of  men)  *'  is  a  science  that  may  be  compared  justly  to  thie  box  of  Pandora."— 
Bolingbroke,  Euay  4,  tec.  4. 

Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  w^rks,  {Vol,  v.  161,  Eng,  Drant.) 
has  given  an  equally  honorable  character  of  the  morality  of  the  New  Testionent. 
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Though  there  is  something  plausible  in  this  objection  at  first 
sight,  yet  in  truth  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  evidences  that 
can  be  advanced  to  substantiate  the  divine  commission  of  our  Re- 
deemer. For  the  inspired  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  distinctly 
announced  that  the  Jews  would  reject  the  Messiah  when  he  should 
come,  tliat  he  would  then  turn  t6  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they 
would  acknowledge  him.*  Consequently  th^  unbelief  of  the  Jetos^ 
amd  their  rejection  of  Je*u9  of  Nazareth  constitutes  a  proof  actually 
essential  to  the  verification  of  his  mission.  Without  this  unbdief 
and  rejection  of  him  by  the  Jews,  it  would  be  impossible  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  could  be  the  Messiah. 

The  exhibition  of  proof  therefore  is  complete,  and  the  objection 
of  the  deists  has  only  led  us  to  a  more  distinct  perception  of  the 
irrefragable  evidence  by  which  the  christian  religion  is  sustained. 

We  have  now  completed  an  examination  of  the  more  important 
particulars  that  have  any  direct  bearing  upon  the  credibility  of 
those  persons  who  have  written  the  volume  of  Scripture,  and  it 
now  only  remains  that  we  should  recapitulate  the  points  we  have 
established,  before  we  go  into. any  exposition  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  system. 

We  have  distinctly  proved  that  Moses,  either  as  the  writer  or 
publisher  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  all  other  writers  or  publishers  of 
the  volume  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  during  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  Jewish  economy,  stand  unimpeachable  in  the  credi- 
bility of  their  testimony  ;  for  we  have  scrutinized  their  motives  and 
proceedings  by  the  severest  tests  to  which  human  evidence  can  be 
subjected,  and  their  integrity  remains  not  only  spotless,  but  irradi- 
ated with  the  splendor  of  the  fact,  that  they  alone  among  men 
have  maintained  a  system  not  only  {ree  from  all  imputation  of  ec- 
clesiastical fraud,  but  as  exhibiting  the  most  unbounded  scheme  of 
benevolence  and  philantTiropy  of  which  we  can  conceive. 

Furthermore,  beyond  the  abundant  evidence  wc  have  produced 
as  sustaining  the  credibility  df  the  promulgators  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, we  have  the  further  assurance  of  the  prophets  being 
divinely  comniissiohotl  in  the  fact,  that  they  foretold  centuries  be- 
fore the  day  of  fulfilment,  the  advent  of  that  important  person- 
age to  whom  tlie  destinies  of  mankind  were  committed,  and  of 
whom  it  was  predicted  that  he  should  establish  a  glorious  do- 
minion throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth.     As  the  advent  of  tho 

*  The  reader  can  verify  this  fact  by  referring'  to  tho  digest  of  prophecies  that 
we  have  mode,  commencing  at  page  219. 
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MeMiahy  and  tlic  kingdom  he  should  establishy  was  implicated  in 
tlic  concurrence  of  circumstances  of  the  most  anomalous  kind»  and 
which  indeed  in  certain  particulars,  seemed  contradictory  to  the 
general  theory  of  tlie  subject;  so  the  divine  constitution  of  the  syi- 
tcm  was  abundantly  exhibited  by  its  literal  fulfilment  in  the  advent 
of  Jesus  Christ.  For,  as  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  Grod  could  an- 
nounce centuries  beforehand,  the  condition  of  an  age  hidden  in  the 
womb  of  time,  so  the  minute  fulfilment  of  these  ancient  predictions, 
was  abundant  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  those  individuals  who 
announced  events  to  be  so  remotely  fulfilled,  and  under  such  extrsr 
ordinary  conditions. 

We  have  also  investigated  the  character  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  every  principle  by  which 
tlie  integrity  or  veracity  of  men  can  be  tested,  and  we  find  them 
wholly  unimpeachable  under  any  -scrutiny  that  we  can  apply  either 
to  their  personal  history,  or  to  the  scheme  promulgated  by  them. 

But  the  amount  of  testimony  by  which  the  credibility  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  has  been  established,  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  being  increased  tenfold  in  its  intensity,  when  ^K-e  find  that 
the  religious  system  advocated  by  them,  is  the  most  perfect  and  ad- 
mirable scheme  of  benevolence  and  morality  that  we  can  conceive 
of.  Nor  ought  wo  to  omit  the  furthef  consideration,  that  it  not 
only  imparts  to  us  the  mos^  perfect  views  of  the  majesty,  power 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  but  it  furthermore  ex- 
plains by  the  ultimate  reward  of  the  good,  and  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  all  those  apparent  anomalies  in  the  physical  or  moral 
world,  which  had  previously  utterly  confounded  the  human  under- 
standing to  reconcile  with  the  very  existence  of  a  wise  or  omnipo- 
tent God. 

Is  it  possible  then  to  furnish  testimony  more  satisfactory  as  to  the 
cre<lil)ility  of  those  persons  who  have  certified  to  us  the  revelations 
of  Jehovah  ?  And  is  it  anywise  arrogant  to  state,  that  the  man 
who  refuses  to  believe  the  divine  constitution  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion after  the  exhibition  of  such  evidence,  would  continue  in  that 
unbelief  even  though  one  should  arise  from  the  dead  to  make  such 
a  communication.  But  however  this  may  be,  I  shall  cease  to  make 
any  funluT  exhibition  of  proof  on  the  subject.  Let  men  continue 
in  their  unbeliuf-if  tliey  please,  but  that  they  have  evidence  enough 
to  form  a  true  judgment,  Ihold  to  be  indis])utable  as  measured  by 
every  principle  by  which  men  judge  of  truth,  as  implicated  in  all 
those  issues  in  which  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity  are  daily 
investigated  and  determined.  And  what  higher  standard  of  proof 
has  any  one  a  right  to  demand  ? 
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I  entreat  the  sceptical  reader  to  ponder  on  this  last  observationy 
and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  any  notion  of  requiring  an 
absolute  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  We  have 
shown  that  the  Scriptures  are  addressed  to  men  as  intellectual  free 
agents  who  are  undergoing  intellectual  and  moral  probation  under 
its  appointments.  (See  page  25.)  We  are  to  judge  of  its  truth  or 
falsehood  by  the  same  rule  that  we  judge  of  iany  other  intellectual 
or  moral  subject.  The  evidences  in  its  favor  are  to  be  weighed 
against  those  that  oppose  its  claim,  and  the  understanding  and  the 
conscience  are  to  decide  upon  the  subjects  Alas  for  him  that  sets 
aside  the  greater  for  the  less  amount  of  evidence ;  he  certainly 
must  be  without  excuse  in  that  day  when  God  shall  judge  the 
•ecrets  of  the  human  heart.* 

*Thai  even  the  mere  men  of  the  world  do  estimate  intellectual  or  moral 
responsibility  by  such  a  standard,  may  be  distinctly  perceived  in  the  following 
extract: 

"  No  man/*  says  Lord  Brougham,  **  is  accountable  for  the  opinion  he  may 
fcrm,  provided  that  he  has  taken  due  pains  to  inform  his  mind  and  fix  his  judg- 
ment ;  but  for  the  conduct  of  his  understanding/'  (by  which  his  opinion  is  to  bef 
fcrmed,)  **be  certainly  is  responsible.  He  docs  more  than  err,  if  he  negligently 
proceeds  in  the  inquiry ;  he  docs  more  than  err,  if  he  allow  any  motive  to  sway 
his  mind  save  the  constant  and  single  desire  of  finding  the  truth;  he  does  more 
than  err,  if  he  suffers  the  kai^  influence  of  temper  or  weak  feelings  to  warp  his 
Judgment/'  &c. 
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In  the  examination  to  which  we  have  hitherto  subjected  the  Scrip- 
ture writers,  we  have  alone  regarded  their  integrity  and  disinter- 
estedncss  as  being  the  promulgators  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Dispensations,  and  I  trust  we  have  sufficiently  shewn  in  our  pre- 
ceding chapters,  that  their  testimony  is  so  absolutely  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  selfishness  or  imposture,  that  it  is  apparently  im- 
pomble  for  any  honest  man  to  impeach  their  integrity  or  disin- 
fierestedness,  in  the  statements  they  have  made  concerning  the 
iereral  revelations  of  Jehovah  to  mankind,  as  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures. 

This  fact,  proves  distinctly,  that  the  volume  x)£  the  Scripture  has 
been  handed  down  to  our  times  wholly  free  from  any  wilful  cor- 
ruption for  selfish  purposes.  Our  scrutiny  having  been  conducted 
upon  the  copies  now  in  use,  as  collated  with  those  of  the  greatest 
■ndquity,  vindicates  this  point  completely,  for  I  know  not  a  single 
passage  of  our  printed  Bibles,  that  can  justify  the  smallest  impu- 
tation of  having  been  written  from  a  selfish  or  dishonest  motive. 

Our  next  and  most  important  undertaking  must  be  to  ascertain 
the  particulars  that  are  required  in  the  Scripture  writings  from  our 
faith  and  obedience ;  a  subject  that  is  involved  in  much  perplexity 
through  the  conflicting  expositions  of  various  Christian  sects,  who, 
though  all  agreeing  in  the  belief  that  the  Scriptures  do  contain  a 
revelation  from  the  Creator  of  all  things,  yet  differ  exceedingly  as 
to  the  interpretation  they  put  upon  the  words  of  the  Scripture. 
Before  we  can  undertake  to  point  out  the  errors  of  these  discor- 
iant  expositors,  or  to  vindicate  what  we  consider  to  be  the  true 
32  V.  1 
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tc&cliing  of  the  Scriirturo  writinga,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exai 
the  Biblical  volume,  that  we  may  obtain  a  correct  vie^r  of  the  ' 
ooB  books  of  which  it  is  composed,  tbe  authority  to  which 
baok  muy  l>c  entitled,  and  the  true  mode  by  which  they  are  t 
interpri'tud.  Witliout  wo  have  clear  views  on  these  different 
jcctE,  it  will  be  imjioBsible  to  come  to  any  correct  conclusioi 
epecting  tlio  (larticulars  of  faith  or  practice  tliat  arc  required 
us  in  the  Scripture  writings. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  necessity  of  sue 
iDveBtigation  constitutes  no  objection  to  the  theory  that  a  d 
revelation  is  contained  in  the  volume  of  the  Scriptures.  I 
already  shewn  in  the  Introduciioii,  page  S5,  that  if  the  Scrij 
writings  bore  a  manifest  impress  of  divine  origin  so  that  those 
should  merely  inspect  them  would  be  saUsficd  as  to  that  fac 
K-ell  as  to  what  are  the  particular  doctrines  taught  in  them,  : 
could  be  no  intellectual  or  moral  probation.  Mankind  under 
a  condition  of  things,  must  either  conform  by  an  implicit  obcdi 
to  the  requirements  of  God  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  oreL 
avowed  rebels  against  their  Creator  who  had  thus  made  his  ret] 
mcnts  known  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  however,  I  sbewc 
the  Introduction,  that  the  Scriptures  were  addressed  to  mai 
in  strict  conformity  with  all  other  phcaomena  of  our  probado 
condition,  and  that  it  was  as  much  a  part  of  that  probatic 
discipline  to  ascertain  tho  actual  character  and  requirements  o 
Scnpture  writings,  as  any  other  subject  pertaining  to  humai 
sponsibility. 

As  already  observed  in  a  former  page,  the  Scripture  writing 
not  immediate  revelations  froni  Jehovah,  but  are  essentially  hi, 
cat  wriungs  composed  by  men,  tliat  among  other  matters,  co 
accounts  of  certain  revelations  mode  by  Jehovah  either  to  ii 
duals  or  nations.  These  writings  originally  made  by  men, 
been  copied,  and  re-copied  during  sticcessive  generations, 
they  have  reached  our  own  tlmeS. 

This  condilion  of  things  therefore,  involves  some  most  impc 
questions  concerning  our  preserit  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  be 
regards  their  verbal  accuracy  as  compared  with  the  autograp! 
prophets  or  opostles,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  inspiration  emb 
in  tho  compoBilion  of  these  writings.  If  the  interpretation  o 
Scriptures  should  be  involved  with  perplexities  and  uncerta 
concerning  the  true  import  or  significance  of  the  communici 
therein  made,  tliey  would  be  of  no  value,  although  the  write 
moBt  saUsfactorily  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  intcniioiial  f 
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As  it  is  essential  to  the  very  foundation  of  Christian  belief,  that 
the  Scrij>ture  writings  are  a  true  and  undoubted  exposition  of  the 
revelations  made  by  Jehovah  to  mankind,  and  as  the  true  mode  of 
proving  that  fact  through  the  credibility  of  the  writers  themselves 
has  not  been  hitherto  properly  appreciated*  the  advocates  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Scripture,  have  attempted  to  obtain  a  foundation 
for  their  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Scripture  writings  through 
tho  authority  of  those  who  formed  the  canon,  or  present  collection 
of  biblical  writings,  which  authority  they  seem  to  consider  as  being 
tantamount  to  an  infallible  determination,  not  only  of  their  genuine- 
ness, but  also  of  their  absolute  inspiration. 

The  Catholics  plainly  identify  -the  formation  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture  with  the  infallibility  of  the  church  in  making  such  a  de- 
termination, and  hence  their  argument  to  the  Protestants,  that  they 
only  get  the  Scriptures  through  the  Catholic  church;  as  if  there 
was  no  other  mode  of  knowing  whether  the  Scriptures  are  of 
divine  revelation  but  through  such  ecclesiastical  decision. 

Though  I  trust  we  have  sufficiently  proved  the  divine  origin  of 
the  systcmi  of  things  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  whether  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  by  a  series  of  arguments  which  dispense 
with  any  ecclesiastical  judgment  on  the  subject,  yet  w^  have 
only  determined  a  general  principle,  viz,  the  absolute  disinterested- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  biblical  writers.  Concerning  the  special 
matters  taught  or  required  by  the  Scripture  writers,  we  have  said 
little  or  nothing ;  but  as  we  have  now  arrived  at  that  stage  of  our 
investigations  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  the  particulars  of 
the  religious  system  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  now  essential 
to  that  object  that  we  should  very  closely  investigate  every  matter 
pertaining  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  the  integrity  of  the  text,  its 
measure  of  inspiration,  &c.  Until  these  several  different  particu- 
lars are  distinctly  comprehended  in  their  true  merits,  it  would  be 
unjustifiable  to  undertake  to  infer  from  the  volume  of  Scripture 
writings,  the  peculiarities  of  that  religious  system  of  things  that 
have  been  commended  to  our  obedience  by  prophets  and  apostles. 
To  enable  us  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  we  shall  now  investigate  these 
important  subjects  under  the  following  queries : 

Ist.  By  what  authority  has  the  canon  of  Scripture  been  made  ? 

2d.  Have  the  Scriptures  been  transmitted  down  to  our  time 
rerhatm  et  literatim^  as  originally  written  ? 

3d.  Are  the  Scriptures  to  be  regarded  as  being  inspired  verbatim 
et  literatim^  or  only  so  substantially  ? 
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4th.  What  is  the  absolute  value  of  the  English,  or  any  other 
translation,  in  communicating  a  true  knowledge  of  the  divine  reve' 
lation  ? 

Taking  up  these  subjects  in  the -above  order,  we  shall  commence 
with  an  investigation  of  the  authority  by  which  our  present  canon 
has  been  made. 


•V     -     n,^*  *■ 


SECTION   FIRST. 

In  respect  to  our  first  query,  by  what  authority  has  the  canon  of 
Scripture  been  made,  wc  may,  ^-ithout  any  hesitation,  affirm  tbtt 
it  was  not  made  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  whether  of  the 
Jewish  or  of  the  Christian  church.  The  opinion  that  the  Jci^-ish 
Sanhedrin  determined  the  inspired  character  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  at  the  time 
of  their  promulgation,  is  a  notion-  that  is  absurd  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  such  body  as  the  Sanhedrin  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  until  after  the  return  from  the  Babyionian  captivitj. 
In  other  words,  there  was  no  Sanhedrin,  during  the  whole  series  of 
years  during  which  the  different  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
published.  Nay,  even  if  any  one  should  persist  in  believing  in  the 
existence  of  the  Sanhedrin  during  that  time,  and  that  they  under- 
took to  determine  the  inspiration  of  the  different  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  their  determination  would  not  be  worth  a  straw,  for 
what  divine  authority  had  they  to  make  «uch  a  judgment?  But 
besides  this  utter  defect  of  evidence  as  to  the  existence  or  the 
authority  of  the  Sanhedrin,  we  have  the  fullest  evidence  in  the  very 
books  of  the  prophets,  that  they  were  not  always  regarded  either 
by  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  heads  of  the  Jewish  people  as  being 
true  prophets.  Thus,  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  8,  9 ;  xxxviii.  4—6,)  was 
arraigned  before  the  Jewish  authorities  for  having  prophesied 
falsely.  Ezckicl  and  several  other  prophets,  inveighed  "with  the 
utmost  indignation  against  the  priesthood  and  false  teachers  of  their 
time,  for  their  gross  perversions  of  the  Law  of  God.  How  then 
can  any  man  in  his  senses  suppose  that  those  persons  \%''ho  were 
both  members  of  the  supposed  Sanhedrin,  as  well  as  the  heads  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  among  the  Jews,  could  recognize  as  true  pro- 
phets of  Jehovah,  those  persons  who  assailed  in  the  most  indignant 
terms,  the  very  system  of  things  which  the  supposed  Sanhedrin 
must  have  advocated  and  sustained. 
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From  the  want  of  any  evidence  on  the  subject,  we  are  alone 
justified  in  believing  that  excepting  the  book  of  the  law  of  Mosesy 
w^hich,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  state,  was  their  sole  code 
both  civil  and  religious,  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
simply  received  from  the  time  of  their  publication  by  merely  pious 
individuals,  who  preserved  them  with  reverence,  multiplied  copies, 
and  who  quoted  or  read  them  among  the  people  at  large. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity ,  .we 
presume  the  more  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Testament  canon 
received  an  official  recognition  by  Ezra  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  in  all  likelihood  there  was  a  recension  of  the 
Scripture  text  made  under  their  supervision.  This  is  fairly  inferri- 
ble irom  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  We  are,  moreover,  informed 
in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  that  Nehemiah  collected 
**  a  library  of  books,  the  acts  of  the  kings  and  the  prophets,  and  of 
David,  (the  Psalms,)  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings  concerning  the 
holy  gifts."  Such  a  proceeding  evidently  implies  tliat  some  dis- 
crimination Was  then  exercised  towards  ascertaining  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  sacred  books,  as  wcU  as  their  textual  accuracy. 

But  nevertheless  this  scrutiny  could  not  have  been  regarded  even 
by  the  Jews  of  that  time  as.  determining  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  by  divine  authority :  for  we  find  they  did  not 
recognize  the  prophet  Daniel  among  the  more  eminent  prophets, 
but  placed  his  writings  in  the  Hagiographa,  along  with  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes,  as  being  works  of  an  inferior  inspiration.  Now 
as  Daniel  lived  seventy  years  before  Ezra,  it  is  impossible,  if  he 
had  determined  the  canon  of  Scripture  authoritatively,  that  so  illus* 
trious  a  prophet  should  be  classed  with  inferior  writers.* 

But  furthermore,  there  were  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment written  after  Ezra.  By  what  authority  were  they  received 
into  the  canon  ?  This  is  a  very  important  question,  the  solution  of 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  observations  of  Pri- 
deaux.  (Year  b.  c.  446.)  '*Malachi,  it  is  supposed,  lived  after 
Ezra,  and  in  Nehemiah  mention  is  made  of  Jaddua  as  high  priest^ 

*Thai  Ezra  was  not  inspired  |of  God  to  correct  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  is  not  only'  inferrible  from  the  inaccuracies  of  the  text,  but  by  the 
direct  admission  of  the  rabbis  themselves.  Thus,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  after  noticing 
some  inaccuracies  in  1  Charon,  viii.  29,  remarks:  "The  rabbis  say,  that  Esn-a  hav- 
ing' found  two  hooka  that  had  these  passages  with  a  variety  in  the  names,  as  they 
agreed  in  general,  heHhougfat  it  best  to  insert  them  both,  noi  being  abU  to  dUcem 
vfkieh  loos  be»t.** 

These  statements  of  the  rabbitf  are  also  mentioned  by  Simon,  Crit.  Y.  Test. 
36—28,  kc. 
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and  of  Darius  CoJoraanus  as  king  of  Persiay  who  were  at  least 
OTIC  hundred  years  after  his  time.  In  the  3d  chapter  of  1  (JhronicUi 
the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbahel  is  carried  down  for  so 
many  generations  as  must  necessarily  make  it  reach  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  most  likely,  therefore,  that  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Xehemiah  and  £sther,  as  well  as  Mala- 
chi,  were  aftcn.vards  added  in  the  time  of  Simon  Uie  Jusit"  (he  died 
B.  c.  292,)  **and  that  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  Jewish  canon  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  was  fully  completed." 

From  the  necessity  of  the  case^  therefore,  the  canon  of  Old  Tes- 
tament Scripture  was  completed  by  mere  Jewish  rabbis,  according 
to  Pridcaux  and  otlicr  theologians,  one  hundred  and  thirty  yean 
after  any  inspired  men  existed  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion. But  they  are  even  incorrect  in  this  fact,  for  we  have  die 
distinct  testimony  of  the  Talmud,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
Ecclcsiastes,  which  are  almost  universally  received  by  christian 
theologians  as  canonical  books,  were  not  received  by  the  Jews  as 
such,  until  after  our  Saviour's  advent.  As  I  tliink  it  very  impor- 
tant to  counteract  the  false  views  that  many  divines  have  inculcated 
concerning  the  supposed  mystical  signification  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, a  book  not  quoted  by  any  writer  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  most  fertile  ^urce  of  a  pernicious  mysticism,  I 
make  the  following  extract  from  the  Misuna,  as  translated  by  De 
Sola  and  Raplicl,  page  3G2 : 

"All  sacred  Scriptures  make  the  hands  unclean.*  Canticles  and 
Ecclcsiastes  make  the  hands  unclean.  R.  Jehudah  saith,  *  Canticles 
make  the  hands  unclean,  but  Ecclcsiastes  is.  subject  to  a  dispute.' 
R.  Jose  saith,  *  Ecclcsiastes  does  not  make  the  hands  unclean,  but 
Canticles  is  subject  to  a  dispute.'  -R.  Simeon  ben  Azai  said,  *  I  have 
it  as  a  tnulition  from  the  mouths  of  seventy-two  elders ;  on.  the 
day  they  i?idu<:ted  lUihhi  Eliezar  hen  Azariah  into  the  president^ t 
scat,  that  Canticles  and  Ecclcsiastes  both  make  the  hand^  unclean.' 
R.  Akivah  said,  *  Mercy  forbid!  no  man  in  Israel  ever  disputed 
that  Canticles  make  the  hands  unclean,'  &;c.     Rabbi  Jochanau  ben 

*  This  apparently  atranpre  phrase  means  simply  that  the  hands  are  to  be  washed 
after  handling-  the  volume  of  Scripture  writings.  The  modern  rabbis  assig-n  as  the 
reason  for  this  practice  that  mice  may  have  run  over,  or  may  have  nibbled  the 
parchment  rolls  upon  which  the  Scriptures  arc  written.  As  this  explanation  is 
absurdly  inconsistent,  I  presume  the  true  reason  originally  was  tliat  the  Jews 
supcrstitiously  con8idcre<I  their  hands  became  tanctijied  by  the  contact,  and  conse- 
quently ought  not  to  be  applied  to  any  ordinary  purpose  until  tlus  acquired  sane* 
tification  had  been  washed  off.  Hence  the  evident  principle  of  the  ablution,  for  if 
any  reputed  book  of  Scripture  was  not  ttf  dwifks  reodoHon  it  did  not  require  any 
washing  of  the  hands  after  handling  it. 
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Joshua,  the  son  of  R.  Akiva's  father-in-law,  said,  *Ecen  as  Ben 
Azai  stated i  so  was  tJic  dispute  and  so  wa^  also  the  decision.*  *' 

The  importance  of  this  statement  consists  essentially  in  the 
chronology.  Rabbi  Eliezar  ben  Azariah,  in  whose  presidency  both 
Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes  were  thus  received  into  the  canon,  is 
expressly  enumerated  by  Maimonides,  as  being  the  tenth  president 
of  the  Sanhedrin  from  Ezra  ;  and  that  he  lived  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (post  excidium)  and  hence  Umg  after  tJte  appear- 
mtce  of  our  Saviour.  See  the  preface  of  Maimonides  to  the 
Mishna,  as  translated  by  Suronhusius,  in  his  edition  published  at 
Amsterdam,,  a.'d.  1698. 

As  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  my  readers  to  know 
liow  the  Jewish  rabbis  classified  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
I  subjoin  the  following  tabular  view  from  Kennicott,  2d  Dist.  518.* 

With  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  we 
can  speak  with  more  distinctness  than  .we  could  concerning  that  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  exposition. 

Not  only  the  immediate  disciples  and  apostles  of  our  Saviour 
wrote  historic  relations  und  religious  epistles  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  but  many  other  persons  did  the  same.  And  as  men  of 
the  present  day,  so  anciently,  there  were  not  only  judicious  and 
capable  writers,  but  there  were  also  a  number  who  were  injudi- 
cious, visionary,  and  credulous,  who,  relating  many  things  from 
hearsay,  thus  multiplied  impertinent  and  silly  stories,  and  often 
false  statements  through  mere  imbecility.  Others,  again  in  a  later 
period,  perverted  the  writings  of  individuals  of  a  former  age,  in 
order  to  sustain  themselveid  in  some  of  the  numerous  heresies  that 
arose  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  sifter  Christ. 

•  PENTATEUCH,  OR  FIVE  BOOKS^  OP  MOSES. 

r  Joahua. 

(  Kings.  ^  ****"*• 


PROPHETS.  •< 


'  MAJOB.  <  Jeremiah. 
i  Ezekiel. 


P08TBHI0B.    < 


CHosca,  &c. 

MXNOB.     <  to 

CMalachi. 


KETUBIM 
or 
HAGIOGRAPHA. 


f  Job. 
P«alms. 


^^fl*-  MEGILLOTH,  < 

Ezra  ^ehemiah. 
v^  Chromclqs. 


r  Ruth. 

Esther. 
Ecclesiastes. 
Lamentations. 
^  Solomon's  Song. 


The  Apocrjphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  vere  never  regarded  by  the  Jews 
but  as  productions  of  mere  ordinary  men,  and  therefore  were  never  classed  .with 
llie  Scriptures. 
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In  consequence  of  tlie  number  and  the  unjustifiable  uses  made  of 
sucb  books,  about  tbe  beginning-  of  the  fourth  century  (a.  d.  300) 
it  became  an  object  of  much  solicitude  among  the  more  pious  and 
learned  christians,  to  determine  among  these  various  writinga 
which  of  them  had  proceeded  from  persons  of  such  authority 
amonsr  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Redeemer^  as  should  justify 
the  belief  that  they  were  true  and  undoubted  exponents  of  the 
history  and  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  contradistinction 
to  other  writings  which  were  puerile,  inaccurate,  or  w^hich  incul- 
cated erroneous  doctrines.*  Hence  we  find  several  eminent  men  of 
that  time,  publishing  catalogues  of  what  they  considered  the 
genuine  writings  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  and 
as  might  be  expected  with  certain  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
authorship  of  particular  books. 

Out  of  this  conflict  of  opinions  arose  a  greater  amount  of  scru- 
tiny into  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  except  in  a  few  instances* 
were  not  difficult  in  bringing  to  a  satisfactory  decision ;  for  certain 
of  theso  books  had  l>cen  always  in  official  use  among  professing 
christians.  In  those  instances  whore  episdes  had  been  addressed  to 
particular  churches,  they  might  have  either  seen  the  very  auto- 
gfraphs  themselves,  or  authentic  copies  tvhich  it  was  a  part  of  the 
religious  service  of  such  churches  to  read  to  the  congregation.  On 
Uic  whole,  there  could  be  no  material  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
what  books  christian  churches  had  never  ceased  to  hold  in  rever- 
ence from  the  time  of  their  promulgation  as  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  and  which  had  bcM^n  continually  used  for  doctrine  and 
instruction  in  the  various  congregations  established  throughout 
Christendom. 

On  the  subject  as  to  how  tho  primitive  christians  formed  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  a  great  misapprehension 
among  christians  of  modem  time,  for  they  have  very  inconsiderately 
supposed  that  the  object  of  the  primitive  christians  was  to  ascertain 
what  books  were  in^piretl,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  were 
not  so.  But  the  primitive  christians  did  not  attempt  to  form  a 
Cfinon  upon  any  such  prinoi]»le ;  they  merely  undertook  to  ascertain 
what  books  had  been  written  by  the  apostles  or  otiier  immediate 
disciples  of  Jesud  Christ,  as  being  those  upon  which  they  could 

*  As  the  Apocryphal  bonks  of  the  New  Testament  economy  is  a  subject  that 
sometimes  considerably  perplexes  christians,  as  well  as  furnishes  the  deists  with  an 
objection  against  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  1  hcf^  leave  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Appendix,  Art.  No.  4,  for  some  information  respecting'  that  class  of 
writings. 
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« 

only  rely  for  a  true  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  christian 
revelation. 

As  to  the  question  of  inspiration,  the  primitive  christians  could 
no  more  ascertain  that  fact»  than  we  can  at  the  present  time ;  for 
by  what  rule  is  inspiration  to  be  determined  ?  The  thing  is  evi- 
dently impossible.  ■  But  the  primitive  christians  could  ascertain  for 
the  most  part  withcrut  any  difficulty,  whether  any  particular  book 
of  the  New  Testament  collection  had  been  always  regarded  by  the 
church  as  the  writing  of  an  apostle.  On  being  satisfied  as  to  that 
matter,  they  received  the  book  as  -being  a  true  exponent  of  christian 
doctrine,  and  so  far  as  being  inspired,  for  the  promise  of  Christ  to 
enlighten  his  Apostles,  was  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  he  would  preserve  them  from  error  in  writing,  as  well  as  in 
preaching.  But  the  proofs  and  arguments  by  which  the  authorship 
of  any  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  to  be  established,  were 
necessarily  extrinsic  from  the  writing  itself,  and  depended  essen- 
tially upon  the  testimony  of  the  general  body  of  christians,  that 
such  book  had  always  been  regarded  by  them  as  the  composition 
of  any  particular  apostle. 

There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  circumstance 
tliat  the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  who  were  not  apostles,  were 
nevertheless  included  in  the  canon.  This  circumstance,  however, 
is  easily  explained.  The  gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  were  only 
received  through,  the  belief  that  one  of  these  evangelists  was  the 
familiar  attendant  of  Peter^  and  the-  other  of  Paul,  and  that 
what  they  wrote  had  received  the  approbation  of  these  apostles. 
Consequently  the  credit  of  Macrk  and  Luke  stood  upon  the  sanction 
given  to  their  writings  by  the  apostles,  and  not  upon  any  notion  of 
their  individual  inspiration.  -This  testimony  of  Peter  to  Mark's 
gospel,  is  detailed  in  Eusebius,  {Eccles,  Hist,  lib,  ii.  chap,  15.) 
That  of  Paul  to  Luke's  gospel  as  sustained  by  the  general  belief, 
see  Euseb,  Eccles,  Hist.  lib.  iii.  chap.  24. 

In  thus  attempting  to  ascertain  what  books  or  letters  had  been 
written  by  apostles,  the  primitive  christians  gradually  came  to  a 
determination  that  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
were  undoubtedly  authentic,  as  being  either  written  or  authorized 
by  apostles.  Concerning  the  epistles,  they  also  obtained  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  Paul  had  certainly  written  thirteen  epistles,  (t.  e.  ex- 
cluding Hebrews.)  That  Peter  and  John  had  written  each  a  single 
epistle.  With  respect  to  certain  other  epistles  in  our  present 
canon,  the  determination  was  perplexed  with  so  many  difficulties, 
that  they  never  could  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  concerning 
33  v.l 
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their  authorship,  and  therefore,  wlifle  Mnne  received  them,  othen 
doabted  or  rejected  their  apostolic  origin.  Such  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  2d  epistle  of  Peter,  epit- 
tie  of  James,  the  2d  and  3d  epistles  of  John,  and    the  book  of 

Revelations.* 

The  £Teat  number  of  details  which  a  critical  examination  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  would  require,  forbids  os 
to  attempt  any  investijeration  cf  this  subject.  We  must  refer  die 
reader  to  Lardner,  Micha^lis,  and  others,  vrho  have  made  such  par- 
ticulars the  subjects  of  special  study. 

But  whenev-or  such  an  examination  has  been  made  by  the  reader» 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments  from 
first  to  last,  depend  upon  no  other  canon  than  historical  tesdmony, 
continual  use,  circumstantial  evidence,   and    impardal  judgment 
They  do  not  rest  upon  any  authority  whatever,  of  an  ecclesiastictl 
tribunal,  but  upon  the  continuous  and  concurring  testimony  of  indi- 
viduals of  successive  ages  of  timcj  whether  orthodox  or  not.     None 
of  those  presumptuous  councils,  who  undert(x>k  to  decide  on  so 
many   points  of  incomprehensible   doctrine  in  the  early   ages  of 
Christianity,  ever  attempted  to  make  any  determination  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  canon. 

Some  persons  however,  deceived  by  the  "word  council,  may  ob- 
ject to  this  statement,  that  the  council  of  Laodicea,  (a.  d.  361,)  and 
the  3d  council  of  Carthage,  (a.  d.  397,)  did  determine  the  canon  of 
Scripture.     But  this  assertion  is  amere  n^isrepresentation,  for  these 
two  provincial  councils,  which  had  .no  more  authority  over  the 
christian  world  than  a  council  of  Baldmore  or  Philadelphia  would 
have  at  present,  did  not  undertake  to  determine  whether  a  book  of 
Scripture  was  canonical  or  not ;  they  simply  recognized  certain 
books  of  which  they  give  a  list,  to  be  of  canonical  authority.    In 
like  manner  the  church  of  England,  and  the  church  .of  Scotlandi 
in  their  constitutions  recognized  the  present  volume  of  Scripture* 
but  they  did  not  pretend  to  determine  the  fact  from  any  authority 
that  they  possessed  as  ecclesiastics,  nor  doe6  their  recognition  implj 
that  the  christian  world  awaited  their  judgment  on  the  subject. 
The  whole  act  of  the  provincial  councils  of  Laodicea,  and  of  Ca^ 
thage,.  like  the  proceeding  of  the  English  and  Scotch   churcheSt 

*  According:  to  the  examination  that  I  have  made  of  these  several  bookf ,  I 
apprehend  there  is  no  rcaBonable  ground  to  doubt  the  authorship  of  any  of  them 
but  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  wliich  I  cannot  believe  to  have  been  written  by  tbt 
apostle  Paul.  The  few  observations  I  think  of  importance  to  make  on  the  gen- 
eral subject,  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  Art.  No.  5. 
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amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  recognition ;  and  so  far  their  testi- 
mony is  good,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  present  volume  of  Scriptube  be- 
ing then  esteemed  to  be  the  genuine  writings  of  those  persons  to 
whom  they  aite  attributed. 

Lest  any  of  my  readers  should  be  perplexed  by  certain  quota- 
tions from  the  Fathers,  which  are  sometimes  produced,  as  asserting 
the  canon  of  Scripture  was  established  by  authority  of  the  church, 
I  will  here  shew  the  fallacy  of  such  references  by  a  single  exposi- 
tion. St.  Augustine,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  400,  said  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  "I  would  not  believe  the  gospel  if  I  were  not  induced 
thereto  by  the  authority  of  the  church."  But  the  term  cJiurch  as 
here  used  by  Augustine,  does  not  mean  the  clergy  as  a  corporation 
of  divinely  conmiissioned  persons,  but  simply  the  whole  body  of 
christian  people,  who  through  the  continual  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
had  ever  been  in  possession  of  such  writings  down  to  his  time. 

That  this  is  the  meaning  of  Augnstine  is  clear,  from  what  he 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  canon  elsewhere.  "In  receiving 
canonical  Scriptures,"  says  Augustine^  {Lardner  Cred.  Sfc,  iv.  492,) 
''let  him  who  desires  carefully  to  study  them,  follow  the  judgment 
of  the  greater  number  of  Catholic  churches*  (i.  e.  congregations,) 
among  which  they  certainly'  ought  to  be  reckoned  which  are  apos- 
tolic sees,  and  have  had  letters  of  apostles  sent  to  them,  &c. 
He  will  prefer  such  as  are  received  by  all  Catholic  churches,  to  those 
which  some  (i.  e.  other  Catholic  churches)  do  not  receive,  &c.  He 
will  prefer  those  which  aie  received  by  many  and  eminent  churches, 
to  those  which  are  received  by  few  churches  and  of  less  authority. 
But  if  he  should  find  some  received  by  tlie  greatest  number  of 
churches,  others  by  the  more  eminent,  (churches)  which,  however, 
will  scarce  happen,  I  think  such  Scriptures  ought  to  be  held  by  him 
as  of  equal  authority."' 

It  is  therefore  as  plain  as  daylight,  that  by  the  term  c/iurch,  Au- 
gustine meant  the  whole  body  of  Catholic  christians,  and  not  the 
clergy;  and  moreover,  it  is  equally  clear  from  the  directions  given 
by  him  how  to  determine  the  genuine  books  of  Scripture,  that 
there  was  then  no  canon  of  Scripture  established  by  any  ecclesias- 
tical authority  (  for  if  such  had  been  the  case,  he  would  hare  referred 
to  it  at  once. 

It  is  equally  clear,  from  the  remarks  of  Cosmas  of  Alexandria, 
A.  D.  535,  and  of  Cassidorus,  a.  d.  556,  that  there  V'^as  no  canon  of 
Scripture  established  by  ecclesiastical  authority  at  those  periods  of 
time. — See  Lardner,  Credibility,  ifc.  v.  99,  112. 
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The  council  of  Trent,  a.  d.  1546,  is  the  firat  that  ever  made  a 
book  canonical  that  wag  not  §o  considered  previoasly.  They  re- 
cognized all  the  books  that  had  been  so  esteemed  from  the  earlier 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time,  included  several  Apoc- 
ryphal books  in  their  list,  that  had  always  been  rejected  by  the 
Jews.  These  books  therefore,  the  council  of  Trent  have  made 
canonical  for  the  Catholics,  but  for  them  alone,  as  no  other  chris- 
tian sect  regards  their  judgment  in  the  smallest  degree. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

Our  next  subject  of  inquiry  is,  are  the  Scriptures  of.  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  the  same  verbcUim  et  literatifn  a«  ^nrhen  first 
published?  Has  nothing  been  lost  or  omitted  from  the  text! 
Has  nothing  been  interpolated  ? 

Our  reply  to  this  query  is  very  distincL  The  Scripture  writings 
arc  not  the  same  verbatim  et  literatim  as  originally  written.  Not 
only  are  there  verbal  tiiscrcptocies  between  different  manuscripts, 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  whole  passages  have  been  either  lost  or 
omitted  from  the  text,  and  others  have  been  added  to  it,  so  that  we 
are  not  a  little  perplexed  at  times,  from  these  circumstancest  to 
ascertain  the  exact  truth  of  particular  statements,  or  the  precise 
import  of  particular  passages.  As  this  condition  of  the  biblical 
text  has  occasioned  considerable  perplexfty  to  the  christian  believer, 
as  well  as  furnished  an  objection  to  the  deists  against  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Scripture  writings,  w)iioh  they  assume  ought  to  have 
been  exempted  from  such  defects,  we  shall,  before  we  proceed  with 
a  history  of  the  Scripture  text,  explain  this  .matter,  and  shew  that 
the  perplexity  of  the  christian  as  well  as  the  objection  of  the  deist, 
arc  alike  unreasonable,  as  proceeding  from  entirely  wrong  notions 
concerning  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Scripture  writings. 

The  Scriptures  were  given  to  mankind  as  free  agents  undergoing 
intellectual  and  moral  probation  on  their  own  responsibilities.  As 
such,  the  Scriptures  communicated  information  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  probationary  condition,  together  with  instructions 
respecting  certain  privileges  that  Jehovah  had  condescended  to 
offer  them  through  the  instrumentalities  of  prophets  and  apostles. 
When  one  of  these  agents  of  Jehovah  had  made  the  necessarj 
communication,  whether  orally  or  by  writing,  his  commission  was 
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fulfilled,  his  official  duty  was  completely  discharged.  It  then  re- 
mained with  those  to  whom  the  communication  was  made,  to  do 
with  it  as  they  might  think  expedient.  If  they  saw  fit,  they  either 
committed  what  they  had  heard  to  writing,  or  they  copied  what 
had  been  written  by  the  prophet  or  apostle,  and  preserved  the  doc- 
ument for  their  future  guidance  or  for  the  instruction  of  other  men. 
If  they  did  not  see  fit  to  preserve  the  communications  made,  by 
committing  them  to  writing,  the  consequence  was  inevitable  that 
the  revelation  itself,  sooner  or  later,  would  be  entirely  forgotten. 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  importance  to  mankind  of 
the  Scripture  writings,  their  preservation  and  integrity  of  text  are 
matters  that  have  been  whoUy  committed  to  the  care  of  men.  The 
mere  copies  of  the  Scripture  are  exactly  in  the  «ame  condition 
with  any  other  manuscripta  written  by  men.  As  such  they  can 
only  be  preserved  in  their  integrity  by  human  care  and  attention, 
for  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  accidents  whatever  they  may  bo 
that  afiect  other  human  writings.  To  suppose  that  Jehovah  oug?U 
to  have  exercised  a  supernatural  providence  over  the  Scripture 
writings  is  absurd,  for  as  he  has  not  done  so,  we  can  but  presume 
he  knows  what  concHtion  of  things  is  most  accordant  with  his 
purposes. 

Having  made  this  simple  exposition  of  the  general  subject,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  all  those  facts  that 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  whole  subject 
of  the  Scripture  text,  as  involved  in  many  very  interesting  particu- 
lars essential  to  a  correct  mode  for  interpreting  them. 

Of  the  various  circumstances  that  have  affected  the  integrity  of 
the  Scripture  text,  the  most  importalit  can  be  traced  to  ihe  involun- 
tary erro/s  of  those  persons  who  ih  ev^ry  successive  age  have 
copied  the  sacred  writings.  Every  person  who  has  ever  made 
eopies  of  any  other  writings,  must  know  how  difficult,  if  not  how 
impossible  it  is  to  avoid  making  many  and  often  gross  errors.  We 
have  not  the  space  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  but  the  fact  itself 
may  be  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  reader  by  the  following  enu- 
meration, viz.  the  omission  of  a  word,  line,  or  paragraph  through 
hastiness,  fatigue  in  writing,  or  from  having  inadvertently  over- 
looked the  place  from  which  the  copyist  should  continue  to  write. 
The  substitution  of  one  word  for  another  where  the  orthography 
was  nearly  the  same,  or  the  misapprehension  of  the  words  when 
the  copyist  wrote  from  the  dictation  of  another  person.  The 
introduction  of  explanatory  words  or  of  a  gloss  into  the  text,  from 
not  understanding  whether  it  belonged  to  die  margin  or  the  text. 
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Iz.  fiATT',  iZ  cictfe  ".-bit^tjei  to  error  ia  eopjiii^  that  every  one  muit 

":.r  -ihjz — iar  -» :zx  wi.:   Il*  erer  exercuM  m  xbougfat  on  the  subject. 

I-   :!i-?  orx-  r"-*ce  w*  iire  to  remaik,  tliat  the  Jews,  the  gutr- 

.::'  tie  •_•.£  Ttss^^ttz^  were  at  times  renr  irreligious  except 


:z  -i.T.i-.fc..  Lz*:ir-^?<-  i:::-!  cc:is«3ttexiuy  were  regardless  of  the 
rr*:*=rri^:z  •::  iz^ir  rclzpcas  books.  The  nation  also  suffered 
=.-::.i  fr:~  c:t-I  c.:-ci=:o£ion»  aCid  foreign  invasiona*  and  in  the 
i'.ir^t*  -::*  il'ecr  irr^lipcus  conduct,  the  more  important  and 
ii.r-c-:iLl  r^ole  w^r*  carrwd  awav  to  Babvlon*  where  thev  were 
"t^ii  li  c\zzi'''.TT  hiT  seTctty  years.  In  these  various  moral  and 
>?-::: il  ciiAitr^rrri^*-  tie  Scripture  writings  suffered  more  or  less 
ci=.if^.  r.r  &5  w-vle  hocks  of  undoubted  authority  have  per^ 
i*-rTi.»  «<:.  iV  ;^  tLit  we  do  possess,  are  evidently  mutilated  is 
T^-i  -^  r'.ace*.  But  to  what  extent,  they  may  have  been  affected 
r-T  :he«e  circ:;=i«t.&nce«  it  15  impossible  to  esdmate. 

By  the  pr«\rec:r.c  i?ezeral  statemenu  the  reader  can  easily  com- 
prvbend  tie  various  circumstances  that  have  tended  to  impair  the 
:=.tejrity  cf  the  Old  Testament  writings,  and  ia  that  fact  which 
n:-«:  Lire  been  evident  anciently.  a«  well  as  now,  he  can  perceire 
the  rva^-^nableneM  of  supposing  that  recensions  of  the  text  hare 
U^n  maie  frv>iB  lime  to  time  by  persons  of  credit  amon^r  the 
Jews,  even  at  very  remote  periods.  It  was  by  such  persons,  prob- 
ably, that  cho^  explar.atory  passages  or  glosses  were  made  which 
though  now  inserted  in  the  text,  yet  speak  for  themselves  that  thev 
do  nui  lielong  to  it.t  Those  passages  at  first  were  i9i*ritten  in  the 
inarjnii.  but  which  sir.ce  those  early  times  have  become  blended 
with  tiie  text,  tither  ti\»ni  the  haste  or  the  ignorance  of  transcribers. 
Though  many  of  such  intoqKilations  are  sufficient Iv  notorious  there 
are  possibly  others  that  do  not  clearly  discover  themselves  thouiHi 
they  are  much  suspected;  snch  as  several  quotations  from  the  book 
of  Ja^iher ;  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  &c. 

The  Xcw  Testament,  whose  number  of  books  waa  completed 
about  seventy  years  after  the  crucifixion,  though  not  exposed  to 
the  same  amount  of  accident  as  those  of  the  older  volume  have 
nevertheless  been  exposed  to  many  injuries.     The  christian  world 

*  Lo«t  books  quoted  in  the  Scriptures :  Book  of  Nathan,  the  prophet  *  book  of 
Gad,  the  seer,  1  Oiron.  xxix.  29.  Prophecy  of  Ahijah;  tho  viaiona  of  IddOb 
2  Ckr&n.  ix.  29.  Book  of  Shemaiah»  the  prophet,  2  Cknm,  xii.  16.  Book  of 
Jehu,  9on  uf  llnnani;  2  Cknm.  xx.  34.  A  history  of  King*  Ussiah,  by  laakk, 
2  Ckron.  xzvi.  22.  Jonah*8  prophecies,  2  Alines  xiv,  25.  Jercmiali'a  luneat  iir 
Josiah,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25. 

t  See  a  lovg  list  of  such  passages  in  Prideaux's  Cooncctions.    a.  c.  446. 
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for  several  centuries  suffered  under  great  calamitieSi  whether  as 
arising  from  the  persecution  of  the  heathens,  the  destructive  con- 
sequences of  civil  commotions,  and  the  terrible  desolations  induced 
by  those  various  barbarian  nations  that  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  book  of  the  New  Testament  writers 
has  been  lost,  unless  it  may  be  an  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  one  to  the  Laodiceans.  But  it  is  very  possible  that 
other  apostles  have  written  epistles  of  which  we  have  no  account. 

The  transcribing  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  attended  with 
all  those  errors  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  as  being  insepara- 
ble from  all  manuscript  writing. 

Though  there  may  appear  to  be  some  reason  to  charge  some 
persons  with  the  crime  of  having  attempted  to  corrupt  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  yet  as  those  corruptions  appear  but 
in  few  ancient  manuscripts,  and  may  be  explained  in  their  origin 
vrithout  any  imputation  of  moral  obliquity,  I  think  we  are  bound  to 
consider  them  as  having  originally  happened  by  accident.  Such 
passages  however  are  not  involved  with  any  selfish  doctrine  to  the 
benefit  of  men,  but  concern  abstract  doctrines  of  theology  which 
we  shall  hereafter  prove  are  of  no'  practical  importance. 

Having  stated  those  causes  which  have  occasioned  our  copies  of 
the  Bible  to  vary  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the  original 
publications,  we  shall  now  exhibit  those  circumstances  that,  have 
tended  to  their  preservation,  so  that  we  can  be  enabled  to  estimate 
the  probability  that  they  have  suffered  so  little,  that  we  can  rely  on 
them  as  being  substantially  conformable  in  every  important  particu- 
lar with  the  first  exemplars. 

Besides  the  copies  of  the  original  Hebrew  Scripture,  we  have 
others  in  the  Samaritan  language,  which  claim  an  antiquity  possibly 
anterior  to  the  rebellion  of  Jeroboam,  b.  c.  990,  but  at  any  rate  not 
since  the  times  of  Nehemiah,  b.  c.  440,  for  the  sectarian  hatred  of 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  one  from 
borrowing  any  thing  from  the  other  after  that  time.  The  mutual 
agreementr  of  these  two  versions  of  the  Scripture  from  this  eariy 
timCy  in  all  general  statements,  and  their  particular  agreement 
except  in  small  historic  points,  or  critical  readings,  guarantee  the 
substantial  integrity  of  the  Scripture  text  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
a  very  remote  antiquity. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  Pentateuch  and 
some  other  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
Greek  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  who  used  that  language.     Though 
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tlie  pure  Hebrew  of  the  Scriptures  had  become  a  dead  langnage  to 
the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  this  time»  there  was  still  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  the  more  learned  Jewsi  to  enable 
them  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  Greek,  as  correctly  as  it  may 
be  supposed  possible  to  translate  one  language  into  another.  This 
translation  of  the  Septuagint,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance, as  enabling  us  to  determine  with  greater  precision  the  signifi- 
cance of  many  Hebrew  words  and  idioms,  as  well  as  to  correct 
any  errors  that  may  have  occurred  since  that  time  in  die  Hebrew 
text. 

In  like  manner  there  have  been  many  causes  that  tended  to  pre- 
serve the  true  text  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Shortly 
after  the  promulgation  of  these  writings,  translations  of  them  were 
made  into  Syriac,  Latin,  Arabic,  Coptic,  &c.  which  not  only  pre- 
served the  true  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  but  we  are 
enabled  through  this  variety  of  translations,  to  comprehend  with 
more  distinctness  the  real  significance  of  the  idiomatic  phrases  and 
hebraisms  which  abound  in  the  Greek  writings  of  the  evangeliats 
and  apostles. 

We  have  also  a  further  mean  of  verifying  thp  correctness  of  our 
present  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  by  an  examination  of  the 
disputatious  writings  of  those  persons  denominated  the  FatherSy 
who  being  engaged  in  a  continual  theological  warfare  with  one 
another,  or  with  the  many  schismatic  teachers  of  the  first  five  or 
six  centuries,  in  this  manner  furnish  us  with  a  multitude  of  quota- 
tions from  the  New  Testament,  by  which  we  can  largely  determine 
the  accuracy  of  our  copies  as  compared  with  those  used  by  them. 

This  subject,  however,  is  still  involved  in  some  perplexity  as 
respects  the  accuracy  of  the  standard  text  of  the  Scripture  as  now 
received  by  us,  which  it  is  very  important  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. It  is  only  through  a  proper  comprehension  of  this  matter, 
that  we  can  fully  appreciate  how  tlie  Scriptures  should  be  trans- 
lated into  our  modem  languages,  as  well  as  how  they  should  be 
expounded  on  those  important  particulars  that  comprise  the  foun- 
dations of  our  religious  faith,  whether  in  doctrines,  instftutions,  or 
in  the  practical  duties  of  our  christian  obedience. 

To  obtain  tliis  desirable  information  as  to  the  actual  value  of  our 
present  standard  text  of  Scripture,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
backward  at  the  condition  of  the  Scripture  writings  before  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing. 

The  autographs  of  prophets  and  apostles  which  constituted  the 
original  volume  of  the  Scri]itures  have  long  ago  perished.     They 
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Tvcrc,  however,  previously  copied  by  many  individnals,  and  suc- 
cessive copies  or  transcripts  in  manuscript  perpetuated  them  down 
to  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  invention  of  printing.  Thesa 
various  manuscript  copies  of  the  Scripture,  whether  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Grreek,  &c.  which  differed  in  some  respects  considerably 
from  each  other  through  the  unavoidable  imperfection  of  manu-' 
script  writing,  were  at  that  time  scattered  over  all  Christendom,  in 
monasteries,  churches,  or  in  the  libraries  of  princes  or  bishops. 
Previous  to  the  invention  of  printing  no  collation  of  these  manu- 
scripts had  been  made;  indeed  few  if  any  persons  had  the  least 
0UBpicion  of  the  differences  that  existed  between  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  ignorance  as  to  tliis  fact,  the  first  editors  of  printed 
Bible**  til  setting  up  the  Scriptures  in  -jfrinter^s  types^  merely  muUu 
fiied  by  their  printed  copies  the  text  of  that  nmnuscript  which  they 
had  9el4xted  for  printing.  This  circuipstauce  has  occasioned  a 
▼act  amount  of  perplexity  ever  since. 

To  appreciate  this  matter  correctly  we  must  inform  our  readers, 
diat  at  the  time  when  the  Scriptures  were  first  printed,  there  were 
then  preserved  in  vai-ious  parts  of  Christendom,  at  least  six  hundred 
Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  (Kennicott,  Bid.  Heb. 
Dis,  Gem,  70,)  and  four  hundred  and  sixty^iint  G  reek  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  {Mic/ialis  Ct/m.  by  Marsh,  ii.  834,)  without 
specifying  tliose  in  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  otlicr  languages. 

Previous,  therefore,  to  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  all  these 
various  manuscripts,  in  propriety  ought  to  havu  beon  collated  with 
each  other,  since  there  was  a  priori  no  sensible  preference  to  bo 
given  to  one  manuscript  more  than  another.  A  suitable  text  for 
the  printed  Bible  required* a'  patient,  hitclligent,  and  honest  col- 
lation of  all  existing  manuscripts,  and  which  should  have  been 
especially  directed  to  ascertaining  which  were  the  most  ancient  and 
most  carefully  written ;  for  the  more  ancient  they  might  be,  the  less 
liability  to  errors  of  copyists.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for 
the  first  editors  of  printed  Bibles  to  have  done  this;  we  tlicreforc 
cast  no  censure  upon  them.  It  was  a  most  important  matter  that 
the  christian  world  should  be  furnished  extensively  with  copies 
of  the  Scripture  writings,  and  the  first  editors  did  the  best  they 
could.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  fully  ascertained  that  the  text 
of  our  first  printed  Bibles  was  not  derived  from  tlie  best  or  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Scripture  preserved  in  Cliristen- 
dom,  and  as  little  amendment  lias  been  made  since,  it  is  now  an 
important  duty  to  correct  what  the  first  editors  of  our  printed 
Bibles  were  unable  to  do. 
34  V.  1 
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That  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  disdnotly  concerning  tlie 
value  of  the  text  of  our  printed  Biblo8»  whether  in  Hebrew  or 
Greek,  we  must  speak  of  them  separately.  And  first  of  the  He« 
brow  text. 

We  have  already  stated  in  a  former  page,  that  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  justify  the  belief,  that  Ezra,  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  made  a  recension  of  the  Hebrew  text  and 
corrected  it  as  far  as  he  could.  But  after  Ezra's  time  the  same 
causes  that  had  previously  induced  ercors,  omissions,  &c.  in  copy- 
ing the  Hebrew  text,  again  occasioned  a  similar  class  of  errors  as 
heretofore.  As  this  matter  became  more  and  more  apparent,  the 
Jewish  rabbis  gradually  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  institute  a 
new  recension  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Though  it  is  not  exactly  cer- 
tain at  what  precise  time  this  recension  was  commenced,  there  is 
every  reasonable  presumption  to  believe  it  was  accomplished  at  the 
Jewish  rabbinical  school  at  Tiberias,  somewhere  between  the  years 
A.  D.  800  and  1000. — Kcmnicott,  Second  Dis.  450  to  452. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  rabbis  tlien  established  the  readings  of 
the  Hebrew  text  according  to  their  own  notions  or  creed,  they  alio 
invented  the  Masora,  or  critical  apparatus  through  which  they 
anticipated  that  the  text  as  then  determined  by  them,  would  be 
henceforth  guaranteed  from  any  future  change  or  corruption.  From 
want  of  room  we  cannot  here  undertake  to  shew  the  insuflSciency 
of  the  Masora  to  this  end.  Those  who  desire  to  understand  more 
of  the  subject  will  find  it  discussed  in  Kennicott's  two  Dissertations, 
&c.*     The  Jews,  however,  about  a.  n.  1000,  corrected  the  Hebrew 

*  As  there  is  no  book  that  I  know  of  in  the  Eng^lish  langna^  that  communicatet 
any  information  conccrningf  the  Mawra,  I  |iave  thoug-ht  the  following'  statemenC 

however  brief,  would  he  satisfactory  to  the  Eng^Lih  reader. 

The  word  Mtuora  ai^ifies  traditUm,  and  Is  applied  in  this  senae,  to  the  variooi 
traditions  delivered  by  the  Jewish  scribes  a«  respects  the  literal  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  The  Mtuora  comprehends  a  wonderful  amount  of  unim- 
portant details  concerning-  the  letters  and  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the 
number  of  times  used,  the  number  of  verses,  the  middle  verses  of  chapters,  books, 
&c.;  besides  notices  of  all  irregularities  in  the  size  or  position  of  letters,  to  which 
the  Masora  attaches  peculiar  significations. 

The  most  important  matter;  however,  of  the  Masora  consists  in  the  invention  or 
affixing  of  the  vowel  points,  and  in  determining  Uiat  though  the  text  contains  cer- 
tain words,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  read  according  to  the  text,  but  according*  to  the 
word  placed  by  the  scribes  in  the  margins  of  the  text. 

The  affixing  of  the  vowel  points  virtually  renders  the  poinUd  text  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  conformable  to  Jewish  opinions:  for  as  it  was  orif- 
inally  written  without  points,  and  is  still  so  used  in  the  synagogues,  so  the  pointiof 
of  the  text  gives  it  whatever  meaning  the  Masoretic  scribes  thoug^ht  proper  to 
attribute  to  tlic  original  words,  and  which,  like  all  other  theologians,  they  nata. 
rally  use  in  the  sense  most  favorable  to  their  own  opinions.    Thus^  for  instaoc^i 
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text  of  the  Scriptures  as  far  as  they  could  by  the  Masora,  which 
they  have  adhered  to  ever  since.  But  that  their  text  was  imperfect 
as  compared  with  the  Scriptures  as  originally  written  may  be  suffi- 
ciently seen  by  the  annexed  note.* 

As  the  Masora  however  could  not  accomplish  what  the  rabbis 
had  anticipated  from  it,  errors  and  mistakes  still  crept  into  their 
copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  86  that  by  the  time  the  art  of  printing 
was  invented,  there  was  no  small  perplexity  among  the  rabbis  con- 
cerning the  true  text,  which  induced  some'  of  them  to  speak  of  the 
Masora  with  great  contempt — KennicoU  2d  Dis.  230  to  232,  268. 

in  the  prophecy  of  Jacdb:  (Gen.  xliz.  10)  «<The  teepire  shall  not  depart  from 
Juc)afa»"  &c.  the  Hebrew  word  when  unpointed  signifies  either  sceptre,  rod,  tribe, 
dart,  staff.  The  Mason^,  however,  by  pointing  it  in  a  particular  manner  make  the 
vene  read  thus, "  the  rod  (i.  «.  of  chastisement  or  affliction,)  shall  not  depart  from 
Jtidah  until  Shiloh,  i.  e.  the  Messiah/ shaH  come."  Thus  an  ancient  prophecy, 
which  according*  to  their  Targums,  the  Seventy,  &c.  indicated  a  loss  of  self* gov- 
ernment coincident  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  has  been  by  the  Masora 
changed  in  its  import  to  suit  the  Jewish  belief  that  the  Messiah  has  not  yet  come. 

There  are  other  passages  of  a  similar  importance  in  Che  interpretation  of  pro- 
phecy thus  aflfected  by  the  Masora,  besides  others  that  make  a  different  and  less 
appropriate  meaning  as  compared  to  those  given  in  Septuagiut  and  otlier  ancient 
Teraions. 

*  Without  going  into  any  extensive  exhibition  of  this  subject,  the  following 
exposition  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  our  general  statement : 

MaiUr$  whoUy  lott  from  Scripture  text, — The  remarkable  observation  made  by 
Balaam  to  Balak,  which  is  preserved  by  Micah  vi.  5--8,  but  which  has  wholly 
disappeared  in  all  copies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Piueagee  loUfrom  HArew  text  hvt  preserved  in  Samaritan  or  Greek,— Erod.  xi. 
eight  vertes  between  the  third  and  fourth  verses.  Exod.  xx.  Id,  an  omission  o(  five 
vereee.  Deut,  x.  6,  an  omission  of  two  or  three  vereett  preserved  in  Samaritan,  which 
corrects  false  statement  of  the  Hebrew  text  that  Aaron  died  at  Moscroth.  Deut. 
zxxii.  43,  as  compared  with  Seventy,  and  as  quoted  Romane  xv.  10.  Joshua  xv.  60, 
an  omission  of  the  names  of  eleven  eitiee,    Pealms  xiv.  eix  vereee  after  third  verse. 

Interpolations  in  the  Hebrew  text. — The  palpably  contradictory  account  of  David's 
fight  with  Groliah,  as  stated  in  1  Samuel  xvni.  from  verse  12f  to  31 ,  the  41st,  and  from 
M  to  53.  ThG  first  five  verses  of  cliaptcr  xviii.  also  the  9th  to  11th  verse,  the  17th  to 
19th,  none  of  which  are  in  the  Greek.  The  last  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  as  is  evident 
from  Jer.  li.  64. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  as  to  the  blemishes  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  it 
now  exists,  than  the  admissions  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  Ketib  and  Kerl;  con- 
cerning which  Kcnnicolt  (First  Dis.  236)  makes  the  following  remark: 

"  What  else  (t.  e.  than  errors)  arc  the  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  notes 
called  Keri  and  A>fi6,  and  marked  by  the  Jews  themselves?  directing  that  such 
and  such  words  though  written  in  the  text,  are  not  to  he  read,  and  that  such  and 
such  words  are  to  be  read,  that  are  not  written.  That  one  word  is  sometimes  impro- 
perly made  two,  and  that  sometimes  two  words  are  improperly  united.  It  must 
also  be  added,  that  the  Jews  unanimously  acknowledge  that  there  are  at  present 
twenty -five  ver$e$  which  have  an  hiatus  or  gap,  in  which  something  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  sense.*' 
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The  primitive  christians,  who  with  very  few  exceptions  were 
i$rnorant  of  Hebrew,  read  the  Old  Testament  in  a  Greek  transla- 
tion  which  was  known  to  them  as  the  Septuagint,  t.  e,  version  of  the 
seventy  interpreters.  This  version  had  been  made  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  though  at  diiferent  periods  of  time.  The  Pen- 
tateuch was  translated  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  christian  era,  the  other  books  later. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  it  having  been  ascertained 
that  through  inadvertencies  and  mistakes  of  copyists  there  was  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  various  copies  of  the  Seventy, 
the  celebrated  Origen  undertook  to  correct  the  text  by  a  most 
laborious  collation  of  manuscripts  which  employed  him  twenty- 
eight  years.  (Home  Introd,  ii.  171.)  But  though  Origen  thus  cor- 
rected, as  far  as  was  possible,  past  mistake^  and  errors,  nothing 
could  prevent  their  recurrence,  and  thus  the  copies  of  the  Septua- 
gint  have  descended  to  our  days  in  such  a  state  ae  to  again  require 
another  collation  before  We  can  ptoperly  «ay  what  is  the  true 
Greek  text. 

With  respect  to  the  New  Testament  we  have  no  account  that 
any  recension  was  ever  Undertaken  in  ancient  times*  and  therefore 
the  discrepancies  among  the  manuscripts  as  examined  in  our  day 
are  considerable.  This  is  still  more  evident  on  comparing  them 
with  the  ancient  Syriac  and  Latin  versions,  which  cannot  be  per- 
fectly reconciled  with  any  Greek  manuscripts  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment that  wc  now  possess.  To  CQmprehend  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  causes  that  induced  errors  in  all  manuscript  writing,  have 
acted  upon  the  versions  as  well  as  upon  the  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  ancient  Latin  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  had  become  so  corrupt  by  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  that  St.  Jerome  re-translated  both  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  text.  That  version  ( the  Vulgate)  now  exclusively  used 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  though  retouched  in  modem  times  by 
papal  directions,  is  nevertheless,  setting  Protestant  prejudices  aside, 
one  of  the  best  and  truest  translations  of  the  Scriptures  that  we 
possess. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  given  a  brief  accoiint  of  the  history  of  the 
Scripture  text  an  contained  in  manyacnpts^  down  to  the  time  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  by  which  any  intelligent  person  can  suf- 
ficiently estimate  its  Condition  at  that  time.  We  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  consequences  that  ensued  when  men 

»Hug.  {Inlrod.  Neto  TVs.  115, 116,  683,  684,)  thinks  there  waa  a  recensioii  of 
New  Tea.  by  Origen,  Hcsychius  and  Lucian ;  but  tbis  is  disputed  by  other  writcn. 
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first  resolved  upon  printing  the  Scriptures,  whether  in  Hebrew  or 
Greek. 

Though  there  were  some  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed 
very  early,  yet  they  have  entirely  disappeared,  unless  in  a  very 
few  copies  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  curious  collectors  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  first  printed  edition  that  exercised  any  permanent 
influence  w^as  the  Bomberg  Bible,  printed  at  Venice,  A.  d.  1525 
and  1526,  under  the  superintendence  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chaim. 
As  this  edition  is  the  foundation  for  the  text  of  our  present  printed 
Hebrew  Bibles,  it  is  necessary  we  should  exhibit  its  true  character. 

From  the  description  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  the  M(uora 
accompanying  them  as  stated  by  Ben  CHiaim,  it  is  abundantly  clear, 
(KtnnieoUj  2d  Dis.  ■  2^2,  ' ifc,)  that  his  manuscripts  were  very 
recent  and  badly  written.  Ben  Chaim  distinctly  exhibits  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  publish  from  the  best  class  of  manuscripts;  for  as 
remarked  by  Father  Houbigant,  quoted  in  Kemucott's  Ist  Discrt. 
293,  "he  greatly  complains  that  the  MoMora  in  the  manuscripts 
used  by  him,  vxu  toritten  in  the  figures  of  various  animals  and  con- 
tained inexplicable  errors.  By  this  statement  it  is  manifest  that 
his  manuscripts  were  very  modern,  since  tlie  more  ancient  manu- 
Boripts  are  never  disfigured  by  such  ornaments.  Richard  Simon,'' 
(the  celebrated  biblical  critic)  ''  has  often,  observed  that  such  manu- 
scripts {i.  e.  those  with  the  Masora  in  the  figures  of  animals)  are 
of  the  lowest  estimation  and  value." 

This  edition  of  Ben  Chaim  has  been  followed  ever  since  by  the 
editors  of  all  printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  The  reason  of  which  is 
that  they  have  all  becfn  firm  adherents  to  the  Masora,  and  therefore 
rejected  any  thing  inconsistent  with  it.  Kennicott  however  says, 
(2d  Dis.  502,  582,  583,)  that  there  are  many  ancient  Hebrew 
manuscripts  that  differ  from  Ben  Chaim's  text,  and  confirm  the 
readings  of  the  Septu^-gint,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  other  ancient 
versions. 

But  eitlier  through  ignorance  of  these  facts  or  through  an  obsti- 
nate adhesion  to  the  M.a»ora^  the  present  received  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bibles  as  printed  by  Vander  Hooght,  A.  d.  1705,  is 
founded  upon  the  text  established  by  Ben  Chaim,  which  it  is  clear 
from  Kennicott  was  constructed  upon  very  modern  and  badly 
written  manuscripts. 

*Tbe  Swus  ProtGsUnt  iheologfiaufi  a  d.  167S,  by  an  ezprcM  canon  required  all 
their  clergy  to  subacribo  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Ma»ora  in  all  ita  parts  was  divine 
and  authentic.  See  ICenmaM  Ut  Dis,  236, 37.  Their  reason  for  so  doing  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  section. 
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\Vc  shall  take  no  notice  of  those  earlier  printed  copies  of  the 
New  Testanieiil,  which  are  merely  literary  curiosities,  since  they 
have  had  no  influrncc  upon  the  critical  <:on8l ruction  of  the  present 
received  (frock  text.  The  first  printed  edition  that  had  such  influ- 
ence was  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  printed  at  Alcala  in  Spain, 
at  the  expense  of  Cardinal .  Ximenes,  A.  D.  1514,  tliough  not 
jniblished  until  A.  D.  1523.  Previous  however  to  tliat  time,  or  in 
A.  i>.  1510,  Enismua  both  printed  and  published  his  first  edition  of 
the  Cf  HHjk  New  Testament  at  Basle  in  Switzerland. 

Though  the  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyg^lott  extol  the 
manuscri})t8  used  by  them  in  the  formation  of  their  printed  text,  yet 
from  the  readings  adopted  by  them,  as  compared  with  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts  and  qudtatiolw  of  the  Gr^k  fiithers,  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident,  (Marsh,  Lect.  v.)  that  the  editors  of  Ximenes'  Poly- 
glott  used  manuscripts  that  were  altogether  modem,  and  therefore 
the  authority  of  the  Polyglott  text  is  of  little  value. 

Erasmus  in  the  formation  "of  the  text  selected  by  him  for  his 
printed  New  Testament,  [Bishof  Marsh,  Lect,  vi.)  used^c^arr  Gretk 
manuscripts,  besides  a  commentary  of  Theophyloct  on  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  and  Epistles.  Three  of  these  four  manuscripts  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Librai^  at  Basle,  but  the  fourth  is  at  present 
unknown.  *«  It  must  not  however  be  supposed,"  says  Bishop  Marsh, 
"  that  those  four  manuscripts  were  four  copies  of  the  whole  Greek 
Testament.  Indeed  tliree  of  Erasmus'  manuscripts  when  put 
together  mado  only  one  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first 
contained  only  the  Gospels;  the  second  only  the  Acts  and  Epistles; 
and  the  third  only  the  book  of-  Revelations.-  From  these  three 
manuscripts  constituting  but  one  copy  of  the  tchole,  he  printed  his 
Greek  Testament,"  &c. 

Of  these  manuscripts  there  was  but  one  of  respectable  antiquity, 
and  of  that  Erasmus  made  little  use,  as  he  misapprcH^iated  it  under 
the  fallacious  notion  that  it  contained  readings  altered  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate. 

Erasmus  printed  five  editions  of  his  Greek  New  Testament  with 
some  emendations  each  time.  In  his  two  last  editions  he  availed 
himself  in  a  slight  degree  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  which 
by  that  time  had  been  published  to  the  w^orld. 

In  A.  n.  1550,  Robert  Stephens  who  had  previously  published 
two  editions,  printed  his  third  or  folio  edition  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment at  Paris,  which  was  once  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
entirely  on  the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts.  But  so  for  from 
this  being  the  case  according  to  Bishop  Marsh,  (Ltccture,  vi.)  it  is 
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hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  reprint  of  Erasmus'  fifth  edition,  and 
where  Stephens  diifers  from  him  it  is  to  adopt  the  readings  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott. 

The  next  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  by  Beza.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  two  ancient  manuscripts,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Syriac  version  published  by  Tremellius  with  a  very  close  Latin 
translation.  But  Beza  instead  of  using  his  materials  as  a  man  of 
learning  ought  to  have  done  towards  emending  the  text^  employed 
them  chiefly  for  polemical  purposes  in  his  notes.  **  In  short/'  says 
Bishop  Marsh,  "  Beza  amended  Stephens'  text  in  not  more  than 
fifty  places,  and  even  these  were  not  always  founded  on  proper 
authority." 

The  next  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  by  Elzevir,  in  a.  d. 
1624,  which  establuhed  the  text  now  employed  far  our  printed  Greek 
Te$tnmentt  and  as  such  is  designated  by  the  term  textus  recepttt^,  or 
received  text. 

The  editor  of  this  edition  is  unknown,  Elzevir  being  only  the 
printer.  The  text  however  is  the  same  as  Beza's,  except  in  about 
fifty  places,  where  readings  were  borrowed  partly  from  the  various 
readings  in  Stephens'  margin,  partly  from  other  editions,  but 
certainly  not,  according  to  Bishop  Marsh,  from  Greek  manuscripts. 
*'  The  textus  receptiis  therefore,  or  text  of  the  Greek  Testament 
now  in  common  use,  was  copied"  according  to  Bishop  Marsh,' 
(Lecturey  vi.)  "from  the  text  of  Beza.  He  closely  followed 
Stephens,  and  he  in-  like  manner  (in  his  third  and  chief  edition) 
copied  solely  from  the  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus,  except  in  the 
Revelations,  where  he  sometimes  followed  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott.  The  text  tlierefore  in  daily  use  resolves  itself  at  last 
into  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  that  of  Erasmus.  But  neither 
Erasmus  nor  the  Complutensian  editors  printed  from  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  and  the  remainder  of  their  critical  apparatus  included 
little  more  than  the  latest  of-  the  Greek  fathers  and  the  Latin 
Vulgate." 

Such  then  is  the  received-  text  of  our  printed  Bibles  whether  in 
Hebrew  or  Greek,  founded  upon  a  very  few  manuscripts  and  these 
written  in  very  modem  times.  The  critical  value  of  such  a  text 
can  therefore  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  circumstances  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  viz  :  that  biblical  critics  since  Elzevir's  time 
have  ascertained  that  there  are  in  Christendom  at  least  six  hundred 
Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  four  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
written  before  the  invention  of  printing.    Some  of  these  go  back  in 
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time  to  the  sevcntli,  sixth,  fiflh  and  fourth  centuries  after  Christ, 
and  as  such  are  of  far  superior  value  towards  forming  a  true  text 
of  Scn])turo  thun  the  modern  ones  used  for  our  printed  Bibles;  for 
it  must  1>e  evident  to  common  sense,  that  the  earlier  the  manu- 
scripts, the    less   liable  to   errors    of  copyists  and    interpolations. 

From  the  no  count  we  have  thus  given  respecting  the  printed 
text  of  our  Hebrew  or  Greek  Bibles,  the  English  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  comprehend  the  meaning,  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
tlie  term  rariaws  readings,  which  are  so  frequently  brought  forward 
in  critical  diflputcs  concerning  the  correctness  of  tliose  texts  in 
our  printed  Bibles  that  involve  some  theological  speculation  or 
other. 

The  simple  explanation  of  the  subject  is  this.     Wlien  any  dis- 
pute takes  place  concerning  a  doctrine,  institution,  or  practice,  the 
first  matter  to  be  settled  ia,  what  do  the  Scriptures  say  on  the  sub- 
ject?    The  printed  text  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  naturally  referred  to.     But  as  men  learned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures know  how  the  printed  text  was  mad<^,  and  upon  how  few 
manuscripts  it  was  constructed,  ao  no  one  of  any  knowledge  on  the 
subject  will  rcily  upon  the  printed  text,  until  he  has  ascertained 
how  far  its  readings  are  sustained  by  the  six  hun<lrcd  Hebrew 
manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  four  hundred  and  sixty 
nine  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  in  numeroos 
instances,  are  of  far  superior  intrinsic  value  to  the  few  modem  man- 
uscripts upon  which  the  printed  text  was  formed.    The  enlightened 
reader  from  this  statement  can  appreciate  the  unreasonableness  of 
those  persons  who,  when  interested  or  prejudiced  in  any  doctrine 
or  condition  of  things  sustained  by  the  present  printed  text,  assume 
great  indignation  at  any  one  who  by  another  reading,  impugn  the 
word  of  God,  as  tlioy  are  pleased  to  call  the  printed  Hebrew  and 
Circck  text,  or  the  Knglish  translation  as  made  directly  from  them. 

As  there  is  nothing  like  illustration  for  enforcing  the  correctziesB 
of  general  observations,  I  will  mention  a  single  instance.  In  our 
printed  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  English 
translation,  1  Timothy,  iii.  16,  reads  "God  was- manifest  in  the 
Jlcsh"  But  on  referring  to  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament,  instead  of  such  reading,  we  find  in  tliem  all  the  word 
**  WHICH,  was  manifest  in  tJte  flesh.'*  All  the  ancient  manuscripts, 
therefore,  are  against  the  reading  of  our  printed  Bibles.  The  Latin 
Testament  or  Vuljrate,  and  the  Svriac,  the  two  most  ancient  tnmi- 
lations  made  of  the  New  Testament,  agree  with  the  ancient  Grcdc 
manuscripts.     Not  a  single  father  of  the  church  down  to  the  fiiili 
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century,  ever  quoted  such  passage  of  Scripture  through  all  their 
fVirious  contests  with  Arians,  in  which  every  text  having  the  least 
bearing  on  the  subject,  was  quoted.  If  men  then  will  persist  in 
retaining  the  reading  of  our  printed  Bibles,  whether  Greek  or 
English,  contrary  to  the  text  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  fathers, 
their  pertinacity  is  not  from  love  of  the  truth,  but  to  uphold  their 
theology. 


SECTION    THIRD. 

The   next  important   subject  of  investigation   concerning  the 
Scripture  text,  is  the  apiount  or  extent  of  its  inspiration. 

The  ordinary  opinion  of  the  christian  world  respecting  those 
persons,  who  as  prophets  and  apostles  made  known  ihe  communi- 
cations of  Jehovah  to  mankind,  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  under 
the  immediate  influences  of  his  spirit  whenever  they  made  any  ex- 
position of  the  will  of  God,  either'  by  speaking  or  writing,  so  that 
it  was  not  so  much  they  that  spoke,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  that  spoke 
through  them.  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  deduced  from 
Math.  X.  19,  20,  where  Christ  seems  to  imply  as  much,  "it  is  not 
you,  but  the  spirit  of  your  father,  who  speaketh  in  you.'' . 

Bat  though  this  fact  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  our  belief 
that  prophets  and  apostles  did  act  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  all  they  spoke  or  wrote  on  subjects  of  divine  revelation, 
it  is  not  explicit  as  to  the  actual  manner  in  which  this  influence 
operated  on  them,  and  hence  there  are  two  views  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  the  importance  of  discriminating  between  them  con- 
•istt  in  the  fact,  that  while  one  view  of  the  subject  involves  much 
perplexity  and  uncertainty  on  certain  important  particulars,  the 
other  is  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Scripture  statements, 
but  places  all  things  connected  with  the  subject  in  a  very  intelligi- 
ble light. 

The  idea  that  prophets  and  apostles  were  under  a  perpetual  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  continually  suggested  to  them  what 
they  should  think,  speak,  or  write,  on  religious  subjects,  is  inconsis- 
tent'with  the  phenomena  of  human  probation,  for  under  such  sup- 
posed influence,  neither  prophets  nor  apostles  could  have  exer- 
cised any  personal  free  agency  whatever.  The  Scriptures  on  the 
contrary,  distinctly  testify  to  their  infirmity,  like  that  of  other  men. 
For  instance,  Moses  offended  God  at  Meribah,  David  by  his  sin 
35  v.  1 
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concerning  Bathshebah,  Uriali,  &c.  and  Luke  in  Acta  xv.  39,  states 
there  was  a  sharp  altercation  on  a  certain  occasion  l^etwen  Paul 
and  Barnabas.  We  are  also  informed  that  Peter  and  Barnabas 
acted  very  inconsistently  in  regard  to  their  christian  profession  at 
Antioch ;  {Cral.  ii.  11 — 14,)  and  Paul  recognizes  his  proWtionary 
condition  expressly,  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  These  circumstances  therefbrCt 
are  abundantly  sufficient  to  disprove  the  notion  that  cither  pro- 
phets or  apostles  could  have  been  always  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  directing  them  in  all  their  acts  and 
determinations. 

The  actual  manner  in  which  prophets  and  apostles  were  qualified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  known  Jehovah's  revelations,  I  think 
may  be  inferred  from  what  our  Skviour  is  recorded  to  have  com- 
municated to  his  disciples  on  ^certain  occasions.  Thus  in  John  xiv. 
26,  he  told  the  apostles  and  those  who  had  been  personally  familiar 
with  him  while  ho  was  on  earth:*  "But  the  comforter,*  &c.  he 
shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things. to  tour  remem- 
brance, whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you/** 

This  apparently  distinct  expression  as  to  the  mode,  seem»  to 
imply  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  to  suggest  to  them  what  words 
or  arguments  they  were  to  use  in  the  promulgation  of  Christiani^, 
but  that  they  should  have  a  supernatural  remembrance  of  ivhatever 
they  had  witnessed,  or  had  been  taught  by  Christ  during  his  actual 
intercourse  with  them  upon  earth.  The  consequence  of  this  would 
be,  that  whenever  the  apostles  preached  or  defended  any  doctrine, 
they  felt  themselves  restricted  to  those  principles  or  statements 
which  they  had  actually  learned  from  Christ;  and  if  they  had  no 
recollection  of  any  principle  or  fact  in  Christ's  life  or  teaching,  that 
bore  directly  upon  any  subject  brought  to  their  consideration  by 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  it  was  a  sufficient  intimation  that 
they  must  not  teach  any  thing  on  that  subject,  but  confine  them- 
selves to  what  they  did  distinctly  remember,  through  their  super- 
naturally  gifted  memory  .t 

•  0  06  raf  «xXf}ro<,  the  paracUU,  translated  comforter  ;  properly  aignifiet  a 
teacher,  or  reminder.    Marsh^e  MiehalU,  i.  83. 

t  The  correctDean  of  this  exposition  will  be  distinctly  appreciated,  if  the  reader 
will  only  remember  the  nature  of  the  Apostolic  commiasion,  which  is  moat  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Luki  xxnr.  45—48.  "  Then  opened  he  their  understanding  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures.  And  said  unto  them,  thus  it  is  written, 
(f.  «.  in  the  Old  TosUment  Scripture,)  and  thtu  it  behooved  the  Chritt  to  euffer,  attd 
^  riufrom  the  dead  the  third  day  :  And  that  repentance  and  remieeion  qf  Hne  §hotdd 
be  preached  in  hie  name  among  atl  natione  beginning  iU  JerueaUm.  And  ye  are  wnr- 
JKMMBza  qf  thus  tkinge,"     The  apostles  thcrelbre  were  simply  commissioned  as 
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This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  many  considerations : 
for  instance,  neither  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  nor  that  of 
the  gospel,  was  any  thing  ever  added  to,  or  diminished  from  the 
positive  appointments  made  by  Moses  or  Christ.  Whatever  were 
their  requirements,  they  had  been  expressly  laid  down  by  them 
during  their  actual  ministry,  and  as  such,  w^re  to  remain  unchanged 
in  any  particular  in  after  time.  A  supernatural  remembrance  of 
w^hat  Christ  had  taught  the  apostles,-  dither  by  w.ord  or  example* 
was  therefore  all  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  office 
^'ith  the  utmost  fidelity,  both  as  teaching  what  was  required  of 
God,  as  well  as  of  abstaining  from- teaching  any  thing  they  did  not 
remember  to  have  beeii  taught-  of  Christ.  • 

So  evidently  were  the  apostles  restricted  to  the  principles  that 
they  had  originally  been  taught  by  Christ,  that  when  Paul  was 
consulted,  by  the  christians  at  Corinth  as*  to  what  course  they 
should  follow  in  regard  to  marriage,  instead  of  giving  them  any 
direction  by  inspiration,  he  most  distinctly  tells  them  (1  Chr,  vii. 
6,  7,  25,)  he  had  no  instruction  himself  on  the  subject.  He  therefore 
merely  advised  them  by  his  natural  views  of  the  expediency  of  the 
case,  and  though,  he  adds,  that  he  thought  he  had  the  spirit  of 
God,  (1  Chr.  vii.  40,)  the  observation  only  implies  t^iat  he  thought 
"what  he  had  said»  was  in  full  consistency  with  what  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Christ,  though  he  had  no  official  authority  to  declare 
it  to  be  so. 

By  the  erroneous  theory  that  the  apostles  always  spoke  under 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  these  observations  of  Paul  to  tho 
Corinthians  have  been  used  by  the  advocates  of  celibacy,  to  sustain 
their  false  notions  on  that  subject  as  if  indicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
though  the  apostle  himself  expressly  forbids  any  such  construction 
of  his  words. 

Having  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
apostles  consisted  in  a  supernatural  remembrance  of  what  Christ 
had  taught  them  during  his  personal  ministry,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  not  only  to  teach  the  truth,  but  also  to  avoid  any  presump- 

wUneuf  of  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  Chrikt,  and  aa  such,  they  were  to  tes- 
tify concerDiDg-  them  to  mankind,  and  preach  the  calvation  that  was  thus  offered 
to  all  who  would  receive  the  annunciation. 

This  principle  of  the  apoetles  being  voitneuu,  is  stated  in  other  places  of  the 
New  Testament.  Thus  in  John  xv.  27,  Christ  says  to  them,  "and  ye  also  shall 
bear  witness,  bicauu  ye  havt  been  with  me  from  the  beginning."  In  like  manner 
Aeie  i.  8,  22,  "  and  ye  shall  be  vfUtuuee  unto  me,"  &c.  AcU  u.  32,  iii.  15,  "  This 
Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  loitncftes,*'  &c. 
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taous  teachings  on  subjects  concerning  wliich  they  had  no  saper- 
natural  remembrance,  we  can  by  the  same  view,  comprehend  the 
inspiration  of  Moses  and  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 

Moses  was  in  the  motint  forty  days  and  nights,  during  which 
considerable  time,  we  can  but  infer  he  was  particularly  instructed 
in  the  minutia  of  the  economy,  which  he  was  to  communicate  to 
the  Israelites.  Indeed,  the  fact  is  directly  implied  611  three  different 
occasions,  when  Moses  was  distinctly  charged  by  God,  {Exod,  xxv. 
40 ;  xxvi.  30 ;  xxvii.  8,)  "  see  that  thou  make  all  things '  according 
to  the  pattern  shewed  thee  in  the  mount." 

From  this  I  infer  that  Mos^s  essentially  received  his  revelation  in 
the  mount  during  the  forty  days  that  he  continued  there,  and  he 
afterwards  promulgated  it  from  a  supematurfeJly  enlightened  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  there  either  heard  or  seen,  being  restricted 
in  like  manner  as  we  h&ve  stated  in  the  case  of  the  apostles,  from 
publishing  anything  that  was  not  distinctly  present  to  him  bb  &  part 
of  the  instructions  he  had  received.  And  in  like  maimer  ^th  any 
communication .  made  afterwards  by  Jehovah  to  Moses,  he  remem- 
bered  it  distinctly  and  announoed  nothing  beyond  what  he  did  re- 
member. 

As  respects  the  comfnunications  made  by  Moses  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  ^paradisaical 
condition  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  other  events  in  the  earliest  history 
of  mankind,  such  information  could  only  havp  been  received  by 
revelation  from  Jehovah,  yet  there  isnb  direct  reason  to  believe 
that  these  revelations  were  made  to  Moses.'  The  internal  testimony 
of  the  book  of  Grenesis  is  exceedingly  Btrong  .that  the  earlier  portion 
is  a  compilation  from  very  ancient  documents,  founded  on  patri- 
archal revelations  accessible  to  Moses,  who  arranged  and  condensed 
them  as  we  now  find  them.  This  opinion,  which  I  believe  was  first 
suggested  by  Father  Simon  of  the  Catholic  Churbh,  (HUL  Crit. 
V.  T.  ch^ip,  3)  has  been  also  advocated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
{Proph.  Holy  Writ,  part  1st,  chap,  1,)  Miohselis,  (hUrod.  N.  T.  i.  94.) 
and  by  many  eminent  biblical  critics*  and  some  of  the  later 
Jewish  Rabbis. 

*  The  most  complete  view  of  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  De  Wette,  CVif.  mid 
Hut,  IrUrod.  Old  Tnt,  Thoag>h  he  carries  the  subject  of  compilation  too  low  down 
in  time  so  as  to  be  posterior  to  Moses,  yet  I  apprehend  his  views  are  correct  as 
concerns  the  book  of  Genesis. 

De  Wette*s  opinion  is,  that  among'  other  documents  used  by  Moses  there  were 
two  of  chief  importance,  which  he  distingxushes  by  the  terms  EUtkUHe  and 
JehovUtie  documents,  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  supposed  extracts  from 
the  first,  God  is  simply  desi^rnated  by  the  term  EUikim,  (Ood)  in  the  other  by  the 
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With  the  inspired  prophets  of  the  Jewish  economy  Jehovah 
communicated  by  means  of  visions  and  dreams,  {Num.  xii.  6,) 
which  they  immediately  made  known  either  by  word  or  writing. 
As  these  communications  were  either  exhoj'tations,  reproofs,  pre- 
dictions, &c.  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  their  oiEce 
w^as  the  distinct  remembrance  of  the  message  they  had  to  com- 
municate, and  which  when  promulgated  either  by  word  or  writing, 
fully  effected  the  proposed  fend  so  far  sis  -the  subject  of  inspiration 
was  concerned. 

Under  these  views  therefore  we  conclude  that  the  books  of 
Scripture  written  by  inspired  prophets  and  apostles,  were  com- 
posed under  the  light  of  their  supernatural  remembrance  of  the 
things  they  had  been  taught  of  God;  atid  which  they  made  known 
to  those  to  whom  they  were  sent  under  the  pediliarities  of  their 
personal  constitution  or  education.  Hence  though  we  fully  regard 
their  statements  concerning  matters  of  revelation,  as  written  under 
the  guidance  of  sn  enlightened  and  supernatural  remembrance,  we 
do  not  consider  their  words,  phrases,  or  mere  relations  of  ordinary 
matters,  to  haVe  been  from  immediate  suggestions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.*.  In  the  next  place  it- would  seem  to  follow  from  the 
investigation  we  have  just-  made,  that  inspiration  can  only  be 
predicated  of  those  persons,  who  as  prophets  and  apostla  executed  a 

term  Jekoomh  Elohim,  (Jehovah  God)  rendered  in  our  iranslalion  by  the  words 
Lord  Goo,  or  Lord.  If  the  reader  will  examine  the  book  of  Genesis,  he  will  find 
these  distinctions  sensibly  arar):ed  in  our  translation  of  Scripture.  The  first  chapter 
to  third  verse  of  second  chapter,  employs  the  term  Goo  simply.  From  the  fourth 
verse  of  second  chapter  to  end  of  chapter  iv.  the  term  is  either  Lord  God,  or  Lord. 
If  this  peculiarity  be  further  investigated  it  will  be  sean  that  the  narrative  of  the 
book  of  Grcncsis  continually  varies  in  the  employment  of  these  terms,  which  is  so 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  the  whole  book  having  been  composed  by  one 
author,  that  almost  every  unprejudiced  critic  is  willing-  to  recognise  in  that 
circumstance,  that  Genesis  is  a  compilation  from  several  ancient  books  respecting 
the  same  events,  and  that  when  Moses  preferred  the  statement  of  one  to  the  other, 
be  made  the  extract  without  amending  the  peculiarities  of  theip  difleient  modes  of 
■peaking  of  the  Almighty. 

*Eu9ebius,  {EeeUM.  Hist,  lib,^  iii.  ekap,  24.)  states  the  testimony  of  primitive 
antiquity  concerning  the  gx)epel  of  John,  was,  that  he  wrote  it  to  supply  the  Ofni$Hon$ 
1^  the  tiree  preceding  etfongeUattt  who  had  not  given  an  account  of  things  done  by 
Christ  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry.  Oor  theory  cencernfng  the  inspira^ 
tkm  of  the  apostles  satis&ctorily  explains  why  they  omitted  what  John  thought 
necessary  to  add  to  their  statements.  But  this  is  inexplicable  under  the  supposition 
that  the  first  three  evangelists  wrote  under  the  immediate  dictation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit:  for  it  would  impfy  that  God  had  dictated  to  them  imperfectly,  and  which 
be  afterwards  remedied  by  dictating  to  John  matters  that  should  render  them 
nM>re  complete.  I  apprehend  the  truth  is  that  each  apostle  wrote  what  he  deemed 
most  suitable  for  public- instruction,  according  to  his  supernatural  remembrance, 
and  the  other  two  evangelists  compiled  firom  wliat  th^y  heard  the  apostkt  relate. 
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commission  immediately  received  from ' J^bovalu  These  in  virtae 
of  their  official  position,  we  must  regard  as  being  sustained  by  tbe 
spirit  of  Grod  in  declaring  either  what  had  been  conununicated  to 
tliom,  or  of  which  they  had  a  supernatural  remembrance. 

But  there  are  other*  books  in  the  Old  Testament  that  we  do  not 
know  by  whom  written,  such  as  Judges,  Kings,  Chronicles,  the 
book  of  Job,  &c.  Others  again,  though  bearing  the  names  of  th^ 
authors,  such  as  certain,  of  the  Psalms,  pr  the  books  of  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes,  as  we  have  no  knowledge  that  tbeir  authors  ever 
exercised  the  prophetical  function,  dierefore  I  do  not  know  by 
what  authority  these  books,  or  Psalms  not  Written  by  David,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  works  o{^ .  inspired  men.  No  writings  of 
undoubted  prophets  or  apostles  recognize  them  to  have  been  such. 
We  believe  them  to  be -true  as  the  compositions  of  upright  and 
wise  men,  and  as  such  we  can  derive  every  benefit  from  their  wri- 
tings. But  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  Mrithout  any  Scripturs 
authority,  regard  them  with  i^  superstitious  reverence  a»  inspired 
productions,  because  we  find  them  bound  up  in  ihe  same  volume 
with  those  of  men  who  were  distinctly  commissioned  agebts  of 
Jehovah. 

After  prophets  and  apostles  had  discharged  their  divine  commis- 
sion, by  making  known  to  other  persons  the  .word'  of  God,  their 
work  was  completed.  If  their  communications  were  made  in  wri- 
ting, their  books  or  letters  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
received  them,  and  were  to  be  preserved  ty  them  as  in  the  case  of 
any  ordinary  books.  If  tl^y  were  neglected,  injured,  or  mutilated 
in  any  manner,  there  was  no  remedy  Unless  other  copies  had  been 
preserved  with  which  they  might  be  collated. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjustifiable  than  the  notion  that  the  Scrip- 
ture writings  have  been  preserved  by  supernatural  influences  from 
injury  and  corruption.  The  Hebrew,  Samaritan  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts of  the  Scripture,  originally  were  faithful  transcripts,  though 
they  now  all  differ  more  or  less  from  each  other.  .Words  and  pas- 
sages are  found  in  some  one  manuscript  or  version^  which  have 
been  omitted  in  others;  interpolations  have  been  made  in  some 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  earlier  translations,  or  were  unknown 
during  the  controversies  of  the  first  three  Centuries  after  Christ, 
when  passages  of  far  less  significance  were  continually  quoted. 

The  unavoidable  conclusion  from  these  notorious  facts  are,  that 
we  cannot  regard  the  Scripture  text  as  we  now  possess  it,  as  being 
plenary  inspired,  for  since  the  auto^aphs  of  prophets  and  apostles 
have  perished,  we. have  no  undoubted  copy  of  Scripture  to  refer 
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to.  We  may  to  a  certain  degree  ascertain  the  substance  of  the 
original  text,  by  collation  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  other  means, 
but  we  can  never  arrive  to  an  undoubted  assurance  of  the  absolute 
correctness  of  the  text,  so  far  as  regards  the  precise  meaning  of 
ixrords  and  phrases. 

But  though  the  mere  verbal  or  technical  signification  of  the 
Scripture  text  is  thus  largely  afiected  by  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  we  have  stated,  yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  Scripture  writings,  as  convey- 
ing a  distinct  view  of  the  scheme  of  Jehovah's  revelation,  is  alto- 
gether -  unaffected  by  any  perplexity  involved  in  the  mere  literal 
text.     This  must  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations : 

We  are  taught  in  -the  Scripture,  that  we  owe  our  existence  to 
Jehovah,  who  rules  and  governs  all  things  by  a  general  and  par- 
ticular provideioce.  He  has  set  bur  privileges  and  duties  before  us 
whether  as  regards  himself  or  our  iellow  cteatures,  in  the  most 
intelligent  language,  and  he  has  informed  us  bow  we  may  expiate 
our  sins  when  we  break  his  commandments. 

These  mattei^  constitute  the  substance  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
with  these  substantial -revelations  every  portion,  of  the  biblical  wri- 
tings are  in*  perfect  accord,  not  only  as  a  system,  but  in  every  par- 
ticular of  special  doctrine. 

Hence  it  is  impossible  that  the  Scriptures  cao  liave  been  in  any 
way  corrupted  as  to  their  substantial  communication  of  the  revela- 
tions of  Jehovah,  for  the.  whole  volume  is  consistent  throughout, 
and  not  a  single  precept  or  doctrine  is  tmomalous  to,  or  varies 
from  the  fundamental  principles  that  give  rise  to  its  numerous 
expositions. 

Under  the  above  expression,  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  an 
immense  collation  of  manuscripts,  and  other  legitimate  sources  by 
which  we  can  investigate  the  integrity  of  the  text,  there  can  be  no 
reason  whatever  to  withhold  an  unhesitating  belief,  that  there  is 
nothing  either  wanting  or  corrupted  in  the  Scripture  writings,  that 
is  essential  to  our  religious  salvation. 

But  if  God  had  intended  that  mankind  should  regard  the  Scrip- 
tures as  being  plenary  inspired,  he  would  either  have  preserved 
the  text  from  all  blemishes,  or  the  autographs  of  prophets  and 
apostles  for  our  reference.  If  hfe  enlightened  men  by  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  discern  this  plenary  inspiration  q£  the  Scripture,  the  vari- 
ous commentators  would  have  been  of  ope  mind  in-  expoimding 
them. 
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The  falsity  of  this  latter  supposidon,  however,  may  be  compre- 
hended immediately  by  any  man  able  to  read«  who  will  compare 
the  commentaries  of  those  devout  men  that  are  common  among  us. 
If  they  will  look  at  what  I^ocke,  Campbell)  Macknight,  Doddridge, 
Wesley,  &c.  have  written  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
Scripture,  they  will  o^n-  find  great  differences  of  opinion  among 
them  as  to  their  rigid  significance.  Yet  all  these  commentators 
substantially  agree  in  the  general  echcme  and  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture, so  that  all  classes  of  Protestants  read  them  with  great  spiritual 
profit. 

The  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  is  an 
assumption  of  Protestants,  that  arose  with  the  Reformation  in 
consequence  of  their  controversies  with  the  Catholics,  who  chal- 
lenged the  interpretation^  that  the  Protestants  made  of  words  and 
phrases  in  the  Scripture  writings.  The  Catholics  contended  that 
the  Protestants  had  only  receiyed  the  Scriptures  from  the -Catholic 
church,  and  to  justify  such  assertion -they  undertook  to  shew,  that 
great  disputes  had  existed  in  form^i^  time  concerning  the  canom 
which  had  been  only  determined,  by  the  authority,  of  the  church, 
In  the  next  place  they  shewed,  that  considerable  discrepancies 
existed  between  the  different  versions  of  Scripture,  as  vreU  as  in 
the  different  manuscripts  of  each  version.  If  ihis  was  the  case, 
the  Catholics  contended  that  the  Protestants  c6uld  have  no  certain 
guide  as  to  what  wajs  Scripture,  or  as  to  what  was  its  true  mean- 
ing, and  consequently  the  Catholi^^s  insisted  upon .  the  evident 
necessity  that  there  must  be  an  infallible  church  to  determine  these 
important  particulars. 

The  proper  mode  in  which  the  Protestants  should  have  met  this 
argument  of  the  Catholics,  would  have-  been  to  shew,  that  though 
the  Scriptures  had  been  handed  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion by  the  Catholics,  yet  the  determination  as  to  what  were 
canonical  books  of  Scripture,  had  never  been  made  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Catholic  church  as  an  ecclesiastical  corporation.  The  canon 
had  been  determined  by  the  evidence  and  arguments  produced  by 
individuals,  such  as  Origen,  Eusebius,  &c.  and  the  .conviction  of  the 
primitive  christians,  had  been  established  on  the  simple  ground  of 
intellectual  inference,  deduced  from  reasons  •  and  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  the  human  undjerstanding'  as  we  have  shewn  at  page  252. 
The  action  of  the  Catholic  church  afterwards,  was  simply  in 
preserving  and  handing  down  to  a  future  age  the  books  of  the 
New    Testament   Scriptures>  whose   authenticity   had   been   thus 
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established,  in- like  maimer  as  the  Jews  had  preserved  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  for  our  use. 

But  the  true  reason  that  induced  the  Protestants  to  contend  for 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scripture  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
to  which  we  can  barely  allude  at  the  present  time,  that  though  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  they  denied  and  threw  ofi"  their  alle- 
giance to  the  pope  as  the.  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  yet  they 
retained  most  of  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church, 
which  essentially,  rested  upon  tradition,  and  "the  authority  of  the 
primitive  christians,  and  which  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
justify  by  th&  mere  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  As  the  Catholics 
pressed  exceedingly  hard  upon  the  Protestants  to  shew  how  they 
could  vindicate  their  theological  opinions  on  such  matters,  indepen- 
dent of  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  Protestants  were 
sometimes  compelled  to  lay  hold  of  mere  words,  terms,  and  phrases* 
to  sustain  their  belief,  and  to  which  they  gave  an  intensity  of 
signification  as  if  the.  Holy  Spirit  had  suggested  to  the  writers  of  the 
Scripture,  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  that  indicated  the  very 
mind  of  God  himielf  on  such  subjects.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
Protestants  ascribed  a  plenary  inspiration  to  the  whole  volume  of 
Scripture,  and  which' they  sometimes  asserted  was -so  sensible  in  its 
evidence,  that  no  other'  proof  of  revelation  wtLs  necessary  than  the 
mere  reading  it  with  an  honest  desire  to  learn  the  truth.*  This 
unjustifiable  assumption  of  a  plenary  inspiration,  has  been  further- 
more extended  by  the  technical  significations  that  our  different 
Protestant  sects  have  annexed  to  words  and  phrases  of  the  Scrip- 
ture as  being  essential  to  their  peculiar  creeds  or  systems.  As  the 
doctrine  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  plenary  inspired  as  to  words  or 
phrases  would  tend  to  the  subversion  of  certain  doctrines,  or 
certain  sectarian  expositions,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  bitterness 
with  which  Protestant  divines  sometimes  speak  of  those  who 
impugn  their  assumption  concerning  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scripture  writings. 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
amounts  to  nothing  else  than  ta  subserve  the  purposes  of  sectarian 

•  Calvin  in  his  InBtUutf,  Hb,  i.  cAop.  vii.  mc.  4,  5,  distinctly  states,  that  our 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  proOeeds  from  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  says, "  they  are  wholly  lost  U>  all  sense  of  shame  who  do  not  confess  that 
the  Scripture  exhibits  the  plainest  evidences  that  it  is  God  who  speaks  in  it ;  which 
manifests  its  doctrine  to  be  divine.'*  He  also  says  **  M  is  preposterous  to  endeavor 
to  produce  sound  faith  in  the  Scripture  by  disputations;"  t:  e.  discuisions  concern- 
ing their  credibility, ' 

36  V.  1 
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theology,  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  ihif 
asserted  plenary  inspiration  of  words  and  phrases  has  led  to  no 
established  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  for  instance, 
who  is  to  determine  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scripture  text  as 
to  its  inspired  significance,  in  the  controversy  between  the  Jews  and 
Christians  respecting  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  concern- 
ing the  Messiah?  Who  is  to  determine  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scripture  as  to  the  significance  of  the  texts  concerning  transub- 
stantiation,  confession  of  sins,  extreme  uncDon,  the  authori^  of  the 
church,  &c.  as  comprehended  in'  the  controversies  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants^  Who  is  to  determine  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  other  Protestants  as  to  the  organization  of 
the  clergy  1  Who  shall  determine  the  plenary  sense  of  Scripture 
between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians,  ixrhether  Grod  has  pre- 
destinated the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  incHviduals  whether  for 
heaven  or  hell  -from  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  1  Who  is 
to  determine  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Sci^pture  as  to  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  in  the  controversy  between  the  Baptists  and  other 
christian  sects.  Who  is  to  determine  the  dispute  betw^een  the 
Methodists  and  other  sects  concerning  "the  witness  of  the  Spirit?" 
But  why  should  I  enumecate  these  differences  between  different 
christian  sects?  I  will  ask  t>ut  a  single  question.  Why  is  it,  in 
the  face  of  the  injunction  of  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  said, 
{Coioi.  ii.  16,)  "Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meats  or  drinks^  of  holy 
days,  or  of  the  Sabbath,**  that  christians,  observe*  fasting,  holy 
days,  and  inculcate  the  observance  df  th^  Sabbath,  as  being  matters 
that  stand  upon  positive  appointments  of  God? 

The  whole  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  plenary  in^iratlon  of  the 
Scripture  is  a  mere  assumption  of  sectarian  theology,  to  justify 
their  dogmatism  in  undertaking  to  set  the  seal  of  Jehovah's  testi- 
mony to  their  peculiar  interpretations  of  the  Scripture. 

If  theologians,  therefore,  will  contend  for  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  they  ought  to  agree  harmoniously  as  to  its  tech- 
nical significance.  If  they  do  not  agree  in  such  interpretation, 
then  it  is  as  plain  as  daylight  that  it  is  absurd  to  claim  a  plenary 
inspiration  to  sustain  sectarian  expositions,  that  are  rejected  by 
other  sectarian  schemes  of  theology.  The  doctrine,  in  my  opinion, 
strongly  illustrates  Luther's  saying,  that  "every  man  (theologian) 
has  a  pope  in  his  belly,"  i.  e,  that  he  wants  to  claim  infallibility  for 
his  doctrines:  as  he  cannot  do  this  as  a  Protestant  directly,  he 
does  it  indirectly,  by  first  claiming  a  plenary  inspiration  for  the 
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Scripture,  and  then  arrogating  a  right  to  say  what  is  the  true  inter- 
pretation;* 

The  Scripture  itself,  however,  is  sufficiently  explicit  against  the 
assumption  of  any  plenary  or  absolute  inspiration  as  to  mere  words 
or  phrases,  and  as  one  single  instance  is  sufficient  to  overturn  such 
a  doctrine,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  fact,  that  each  of  the  four 
evangelists  has  given  a  different  statement  as  to  the  literal  inscrip- 
tion that  Pilate  placed  on  our  Saviour's  cross.  Three  of  the  evan- 
gelists, therefore,  have- certainly  given  an  erroneous  account  as  far 
as  concerns  the  literal  superscription.f 


SECTION    FOURTH. 

Having,  I  presume,  sufficiently  exhibited  the  condition  of  the 
Scripture  text,  whether  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  originals,  and 
having  shewn  j;he  true  extent  of  its  inspiration,  we  shall  no^  pro- 
ceed to  estimate  the  actual  value  of  the '  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  modern  languages. 

As  the  instruction,  of  mankind,  concerning  the  revelations  that 
jTehovah  has  made  on  the  subject  of  their  eternal  interests,  has  been 
for  the  last  thousand  ycsirs  only  accomplished  through  the  media  of 
translations,!  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  readers  should 
fully  appreciate  the  actual  value  of  all  translations  of  the  Scripture. 
In  properly  comprehending  this  subject,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
study  the  Scriptures  in  the  true  light  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
interpreted  A  in  contradistinction  to  the  theological  assumption  of  a 

*  The  Jeiaitical  assumptions  of  our  Protestant  clergy  on  this  subject  have  been 
admirably  exhibited  by  Bishop  Hoadly,  as  tho  reader  may.  see  by  referriDg  to  our 
Appendix,  Art.  No.  10. 

t  See  Math,  xxviii^  37..  Mark  xv.  26.  Lvke  xxiii.  39.  John  xix.  19.  Substan- 
tially they  all  agree  as  to  the  statement  that  he  was  crucified  as  the  "King  tf  |A« 
/ciM,"  and  this  we  shall  hereafter  fehew  was  the  express  object  of  Pilate  in  puttinfp 
up  the  superscription.    I  apprehend  Luke's  statement  is  sritically  the  correct  one. 

X  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to-  remark,  that  this  has  been  the  case  at  all 
times  since  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  Few  of  the  ancient  Greek  fathers 
understood  Hebrew,  and  few  of  the  Latin  Others  understood  either  Hebrew  or 
Greek.  Though  they  have  been  canonized  aa  saints  and  nursing  fathers  to  th« 
church,  yet  they  only  understood  the  Scriptures  by  means  of  translations  into  the 
vulgar  tongues.  St.  Augustine  himself,  though  so  eminent  as  a  doctor  of  the- 
ology, and  of  such  high  authority  in  the  christian  church,  as  Father  Simon  has  fre- 
quently observed,  knew  bat  very  little  of  Greek  anfl  nothing  at  all  of  Hebrew.— 
Htsfoirf  Crtlifitf,  V,  T.  397,  398. 
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technical  lignificancc  of  words  and  phrases,  which  has  only  resulted 
in   the   great   multiplication  of  sectarian  expositions   of  chnstian 

truth. 

Every  person  who  is  instructed  in  two  languages,  knows  it  to 
be  utterly  impossible  to  convey  the  exact  technical  sepse  of  many 
words  and  phrases  in  any  language  by  a  translation.  The  words 
employed,  however  apparently  synonymous,  unless  in  a  very  few 
instances,  are  never  exact,  they  either  give  a  weaker  or  a  more 
intense  signification.  And  when  we  add  to  this  circumstance  the 
idiomatic  peculiarities  of  all  languages,  the  tropes  or  figures  of 
speech,  the  allusions  to  prevailing  manners  and'  customs,  and  the 
infinite  variety  of  smaller  peculiarities  eharactcrizing  every  form  of 
speech,  every  one  must  be  sensible  of  the  utter  impracticability  of 
conveying  the  sense  of  an  original  document  by  a  translation,  if 
rig^d  technicality  of  meaning  is  to  be  inferred. 

The  general  difficulty  is  greatly  aggravated  in  translating  the 
Scriptures,  which  as  being  preserved  in  languages  unspoken  for 
many  centuries,  are  now  involved  with  great  perplexities  as  to 
their  real  significance.  Thus  for  instance,  we  are*  unable  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  to  know  what  bird,  what  beast,  what  plant, 
what  mineral,  what  particular  substance,  is  actually  meant  in  the 
Scripture  writings,  and  if  wo  are  ignorant -on  such  points  more 
than  as  to  a  general  comprehension,  how  is  it  possible  we  can  have 
the  rigorous  technical  sense  of  an  abstract  word,  term,  or  phrase, 
that  involves  a  metaphysical,  ethical,  or  philosophical  significance! 
We  can  discern  the  substantial  meaning  clearly;  as  a  technical 
one  we  cannot. 

This  exposition  of  difficulties  respecting  translations  of  Scripture, 
necessarily  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  our  own 
English  authorized  version,  which  servep  for  instruction,  exhorta- 
tion and  reproof,  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

The  English  translation  made  by  a  nuipber  of  learned  and  pious 
men  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  from  printed  editions  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Bibles,  was  on  the  whole  faithfully  and  honestly  exe* 
cuted.  But  as  it  was  merely  a  translation  of  a  comparatively  de- 
fective Hebrew  or  Greek  text,  as  we  have  shewn  at  pages  265,  ico, 
it  was  impossible  it  could  be  better  than  the  defective  text  from 
which  it  was  translated.  Hence  it  is  different  in  sundry  places 
from  what  would  be  considered  a  correct  text  at  the  present  time. 
Many  words,  and  some  passages  in  our  present  translation,  ought 
to  be  struck  out,  and  others  introduced.     Many  suppletory  words 
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might  be  added,  and  others  be  omitted,  in  order  to  make  a  correct 
sense. 

Our  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  also  defective  in  certain 
places,  not  only  from  a  mere  misapprehension  of  the  translators 
as  to  the  sense  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  but  also  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  very  naturally  gave  it  the  peculiar  tincture 
of  their  own  theological  or  ecclesiastical  notions.  Under  this  bias 
our  English  Bible  sometimes  appears  to  give  a  technical  sense  to 
terms  or  to  passages  of  speculative  importance  to  theologians, 
which  in  the  originals  are  sometimes  susceptible  of  a  different 
interpretation,  or  at  least  of  much  4css  sectarian  import.  No 
emendation  however  of  our  common  translation  would  affect  the 
revelations  made  in  the  Scripture,  upon  any  subject  which  Jehovah 
has  directly  addressed  to  the  understanding  or  consciences  of 
mankind,  whether  as  regards  their  faith  or  practico.  That  a  new 
translation  would  considerably  affect  our  theological  creeds,  or  our 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  there  is  no  doubt ;  -but  this  again  is  a 
most  desirable  object  if  such  things  are  not  accordant  to  the  un- 
doubted word  of  God.  No  christian  in  his  senses  can  wish  to 
remain  under  any  error  respecting  the  import  of  Jehovah's  revela- 
tions, and  hence  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  oppose  a  cor- 
rection of  our  common  'translation,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
overturn  some  of  the  invicntions  that  theologians  have  heretofore 
constructed  u[)on  the  comparatively  defective  Hebrew  or  Greek 
text  upon  which  tliat  translation  has  been  made. 

A  correct  appreciation  of  this  subject  is  of  great  importance  to 
Christianity  in  the  fact,  that  many  very  sincere  and  pious  chris- 
tians have  hitherto  strenuously  resisted  either  a  new  translation  of 
Scripture,  or  any  amendment  of  the  present  English  text.  Such 
persons  to  a  great  extent  entertain  the  unreasoning  prejudiccr  that 
our  English  translation  ia  not  only  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  word 
of  God,  but  they  actually  regard  it  as  if  it  was  also  an  inspired 
translation.  Hence,  when  any  correction  of  it  is  proposed  that 
would  afiect  their  theology  or  institutions,  they  often  reject  it  with 
undisguised  indignation,  as  if  the  proposer  meditated  an  open  or 
insidious  design  to  pervert  tlie  truth  of  that  revelation  tliat  Jehovah 
bas  made  to  mankind.* 


*The  temper  in  which  this  indignant  zeal  generally  manifeflts  itself*  is  pre- 
daely  Uiai  by  which  bigY>ii  have  in  all  time  rcsutcd  the  attempts  of  wiser  persona 
to  correct  the  errors  of  their  i^orance  or  pre8iimplion.  Thus  the  Jews  were  for 
putting  Jeremiah  to  death  for  teaching'  a  doctrine  contrary  to  their  interpretation 
of  Jehovah's  revelation  to  their  fathers.     {Jeremiah  xxvi.  11.)     Stephen  was 
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But  nothing  for  the  most  part  can  be  more  unreasonable,  not  to 
say  arrogant,  than  such  assumptions  of  indignation,  for  \^ho  among 
men  have  the  right  or  the  ability  to  determine  concerning  the  true 
text  or  interpretation  of  Scripture  t     Setting  all  prejudices  aside, 
this  is  a  matter  to*  be  determined  by  critics  and  grammarians.     The- 
ologians have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.     Their  business  is  to 
expound  the  text,  or  to  make  systems  out  of  it  after  the  text  is  set- 
tled ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than,  to  say  that  the  text 
must  conform  to  thcolegy.     To  test  the  absurdity  of  such  a  suppo- 
sition, however,  let  us  ask  w^hose  scheme  of  theology  is  to  be  the 
standard  ?     Is  it  the  Catholic,  the  Calvinistic,  the  Anhinian,  &c  f 
Hence  the  fallacy  of  the  remark  continually  made  use  of  by  the- 
ologians and  clergymen,  to  prevent  any  isunendment  of  the  text  of 
Scripture,  by  saying .  that  it  would  disturb  and  unsettle  the  minds 
of  people  with  respeot  to  the  principles  of  christian  truth.     One 
would  suppose  from  such  observationsy  that  Christianity  was  a 
very  harmonious  exposition  of  doctrines,  practices,  and  institutions, 
in  which  all  christian  sects  were  agreed^  whereas  the  very  contrary 
is  the  case.     The  necessity  of  unsettling  the  minds  of  christians 
somewhere  or  other  is  a  most  desirable  matter^  for  it  is  only  by 
such  a  proceeding  that  they  cnnhe  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.     Moreover,  what  else  is  the  end  of  all  controversies  among 
Catholics,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Church  of  England, 
&c.  but  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  their  antagonists,  and  convince 
them  that  they  entertain  erroneous  notions?  .  Now  the  best  mode  of 
bringing  men  to  th^  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is  by  a  faithful  expo- 
sition of  the  word  of  God,  and  consequently,  unless  theologians 
are  more  solicitous  to  sustain   their   sectarian  opinions,  than  the 
word  of  God,  they  ought  to  advocate  every  amendment  of  text  or 
translation,  that  may  exhibit  the  truth  more  clearly.    The  fact,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  is,  that  every  sect .  has  some  darling  texts  of 
Scripture  to  defend,   on  which  their   system   is   principally  con- 
structed, and  these  they  protect  "  as  the  apple  of  the  eye."     They 
are  aware  that  other  sects  interpret  such  texts  differently,  and  there- 
fore, they  are  unwilling  that  any  amendment  of  Scripture  shall 
take  place  lest  their  peculiar  strongholds  should  be  affected  by  a 

stoned  on  the  sante  principle.     (AeU  vi.  13, 14.)    On  the  same  account  the  indi^ 
nation  of  the  Jews  broke  forth  against  Paul.     (AeU  xxi.  S3;  xxii.  SI,  S3,  &c.) 

It  may  be  commendable  to  be  zealous  in  a  good  cause,  but  we  ought  to  be  first 
certain  that  we  arc  on  the  right  side ;  for  it  is  as  criminal  to  ascribe  to  the  Scrip- 
tures what  is  not  Scripture,  as  it  would  be  to  set  aside  any  matter  that  is  revealed 
in  Scripture. 
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different  construction  from  that  they  are  now  able  to  put  upon  them. 
Hence,  the  great  fear  of  unsettling  the  minds  of  the  people  is,  lest 
their  own  sectarian  theology  or  institutions  may  be  unsettled,  and 
they  be  reduced  to  the  predicament  of  confessing  they  had  hith- 
erto been  in  error. 

All  objections,  therefore,  either  to-  a  new  translation,  or  to  an 
emendation  of  our  English  Bibles,  are  wholly  unreasonable,  for 
why  should  a  translation  made  two  hundred  years  ago  by  unin- 
spired men,  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  an  uninspired  trans- 
lation ;  faithfi:^  indeed,  in  the  main,  but  made  under  many  disadvan- 
tages as  compared  with  what  might  be  done  at  present?  Learned 
men  at  this  time  have  as  much  piety  and  christiau  integrity  as  those 
'who  lived  during  the  reign  of  king  James^  the  First,  while  they 
now  have  thrice  as  much  knowledge  concerning  the  mere  text  of 
Scripture,  or  of  the  signifieance  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  languages 
in  which'  the  Scriptures  were  originally  written.* • 

The  popular  objections  of  unlearned  persons  to  the  amendment 
of  our  present  ti^slation;  however,  are  oflen,  imfortunately  for 
Christianity,  sustained  by  learned  men  and  accomplished  scholars, 
w^hose  interests  or  whose  prejudices  are  too  deeply  involved  in  the 
present  condition,  of  things  to  be  willing  to  admit  of  any  innova- 
tion. Their  creeds,  institutions,  and  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
for  the  most  part,  were  constructed  .cqtemporaneously  by  divines 
or  statesmen  of  similar  theological  or  ecclesiastical  views  with 
those  who  made  pur  authorized  version.  To  change  the  terms  or 
texts  of  Scppture  that  have  been  heretofore  .used  as  the  basis  for 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  or  theological  assumptions  concerning 
divine  traths7  are  shocks  too  violent  either  for  the  pride  or  the  self 

interests  of  men,  to  acquiesce  iu  willingly .t     We  must  therefore 

■ 

*  Besides  the  immense  collation  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  msnuscripts  among* 
themselves,  there  has  beea  also  a  most  extensive  collation  of  them  with  versions 
in  the  Samaritah,  Syriac,  Latin,  Coptic,  and  other  language.  The  writings 
of  rabbis,  the  fiithers  of  pridiitive  Christianity,  the  ancient  prayer  books,  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  heretics,  &c.  have  all  been  extensively  e;carained  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  a  doubtful  or  contested  passage  of  Scripture. 

f  Dr.  Viccsimus  Knox,  of  the  Church  of  England^  says,  **  For  ray  own  part,  if 
I  may  venture  to  give  an  opinion  contrary  to  thai  qf  the  pnfowid  coUoUitb  tif 
HArew  sumiiscrfplf,  I  cannot  help  thinking*  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  an 
attempt  eiiremely  dangerouM  and  qwiU  vnnteetMary.  instead  of  serving  the  cause  of 
religion,  which  u  the  ottennhle  moUve  for  the  wish,  /  am  convinced  that  nothing 
would  tend  mtort  immediaUhf  to  ehake  the  baeiM  cf  the  xstablishment,"  (t.  c.  of  the 
Church  of  England.)  "Time,"  says  the  reverend  gentleman,  **  gives  a  venera- 
ble air  to  all  things.  Sacred  things  a)cquire  peculiar  sanctity  by  long  duration," 
he— Annual  OhOuary,  vi.  362. 
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be  prepared  for  sucli  a  condition  of  things,  and  encoonter  ereiy 
objection  and  opposition.  It  is  the  absolute  duty  of  every  enlidl^ 
ened  and  honest  christian,  according  to  his  opportunity,  to  advo- 
c  ate  every  necessary  step  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  text  of  the 
Scripture,  as  well  as  to  have  them  most  perfectly  translated.  The 
true  way  to  extend  Christ's  kingdom,  is  by  naaking  known  to  man- 
kind the  true  requirements  of  Christ  himself. 

There  is  but  one  more  sophism  on  this  subject  that  I  think' neces- 
sary to  expose  on  the  present  occasion,  which  ha«  had  a  great  influ- 
ence among  the  ignorant  or  half'  learned  portion  of  christian  so- 
ciety, in  preventing  any  correction  or  amendment  of  our  English 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  This  sophistry  consists  in  the  asser- 
tions that  learning  is  not  religion,  and  that  the  unlearned  man  has 
as  good  a  chance  to  go  to  heaven  as  she  scholar ;  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times expresscnl,  if  only  learned  men  get  to  heaven,  ninety-nine  men 
in  the  hundred  would  be  in  a  desperate  condition,  &c.  The  simple 
solution  to  such  mode  of  reasoning  is,  that  the  pride  of  -human  na- 
ture is  unwilling  to  be  .instructed,  because  instruction  implies  igno- 
rance on  our  part,  and  superior  knowledge  on  that  of  the  instmc* 
tor.  On  these  points  there  are  fcrw  persons  that  are  not  extremely 
sensitive  whether  among  the  ignorant  or  the  learned,  for  both  have 
one  common  nature,  and  ttre  apt  to  err  whethet*  ailB  respects  their 
peculiar  knowledge  or  ignorance.  The  pride  of  the  learned  man 
may  lead  him  to  claim  a  superiority  through  his  learning,  over  one 
not  learned  ;  and  the  pride  of  the  unlearned  man,  which  is  equally 
intense  in  its  character,  will  not  admit  that  he  is  not'  as  fully  in- 
structed in  christian  truth  as.  any  ,other  man  however  learned. 

But,  setting  all  absurd  suggestions  of  self  conceit  aside  in  both 
cases,  what  is  the  true  question  between  them  J  '  A  very  letoied 
man  may  not  be  a  conscientious  christian,  and  an  illiterate  man 
may  be  very  pious  and  conscietitious  in  all  his  ways.  But  as  the 
knowledge  of  christian  truth  comes  only  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
learned  man  under  equal  circumstances  of  piety  and  conscientious- 
ness, must  understand  the  import  of  the  divine  revelation  better 
than  an  unlearned  man,  in  the  mere  &jct  that  he  can  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  original  tongues  in  which  the  Scriptures  were 
written,  while  the  other  can  only  approximate  to  their  meaning 
through  a  translation,  that  may  be  very  excellent  in  the  main  and 
yet  be  defective  in  various  plapcs  through  the  ignorance,  nnskilful- 
ness,  or  theological  prejudices  of  the  translators,  however  honest 
they  may  have  been.  To  place  a  translation  on  the  same  foundation 
as  to  authority  with  the  original  is  evidently  wholly  unjustifiable. 
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In  what  maimer  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  faithful  reviaion  of 
the  Scripture  text,  as  well  as  a  more  correct  translation  is  not  very 
easy  to  designate,  except  in  the  principle  that  it  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  general  christian  enterprise  in  which  all  sects  ought  to 
unite  as  a  common  cause.  Persons  of  learning,  judgment,  and 
christian  integrity,  must  be  selected  for  the  work,  who  are  more 
eminent  for  their  learning  than  for  their  adhesion  to  sectarian  tenets 
or  associations.  If  the  christian  community  would  take  up  the 
subject  in  earnest,  it  could  be  very  soon  and  very  effectually 
accomplished.  But  until  this  be  done,  every  clergyman  is  under  a 
very  peculiar  responsibility  before  God  on  the  subject  He  must, 
as  far  as  he  can,  remedy  the  defects  of  our  translation.  He  has 
assumed  the  important  office  of  instructing  his  more  ignorant  fbllow 
men  in  the  principles  of  christian  truth,  and  therefore  is  under  the 
fearful  obligation  of  taking  every  precaution  to  declare  the  truth. 
He  therefore  that  undertal^s  to  do  more  than  exhort  his  hearers  to 
the  observance  of  -the  simple  practical  re<]^irements  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, had  best  look  to  himself  and  the  foundations  of  his  theology ; 
for  since  he  has  undertaken  the  office  of  instructing  others  on  a 
subject  the  most  important  that  can  be  brought  to  the  understand- 
ing and  conscience  of  mankind,  what  shall  l)e  his  condemnation  if 
he  has  inculcated  false  doptorines,  from  not- having  patiently  and 
honestly  investigated  what  learned  and  pious  men  have  published 
concerning  the  text  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.* 

*  Without  aitempUng'  to  enumerate  the  translationa  and  paraphraBes  of  the 
Scriptures  that  have  heen  made  by.  Locke;  Pjle,  Campbell,  Macknig-ht,  &c.  I 
think  it  important  to  appriae  the  mere  Eng-liah  readers  of  the  .Scripture,  thai  they 
can  now  procure  two  translations  of  the  Septuagint ;  one  by  Charles  Thomson, 
(Phila.  1S03,)  the  other  by  Sir  L.  C.  L.  Brenton,  (London,  1844.) 

The  Syriac  New  Testament  has  also  been  recently  translated  by  J..  W.  Eth- 
•ridge,  (London,  •164S,  '49,  in  two  vols.)  but  so  badly  arranged,  that  it  will  be  of 
little  use  until  the  reader  shall  insert  the  chapters  and  verses  by  a  pen.  There  is 
another  translation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murdock,  of  New  Haven,* (Conn.)  published 
in  New  York,  1851,  which  is  suitktbly  printed,  though  I  think  the  translator  has 
insensibly  conformed  its  phraseology  too  much  to  our  common  translation. 

I  alK>  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  Douay  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate* 
which  is  an  excellent  translation  except  in  some  few  particulars  involved  in  Catho- 
lic theok>gy.  On  other  matters  it  is  full  as  correct  as  our  English  version  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  not  a  few  placer  it  is  more  conformable  to  ancient  manuscripts. 

Babbi  Leser,  of  Philadelphia,  is  also  preparing  to  publish  a  Jewish  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

All  of  these  translations  should  bo  in  the  hands  of  all  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
for  they  will  tend  to  lessen  the  superstitious  regard  felt  by  most  ProtesUnts  to  the 
mere  text  of  our  English  Bibles,  by  shewing  thcra  that  many  of  those  passages* 
texts,  and  words,  to  which  they  have  given  a  sectarian  technicality,  are  by  no 
means  so  conclusive  as  they  may  imagine  to  be  the  case.  "  Ptoct  oil  tikingM,  hold 
foMi  what  u  good,"  (t.  e.  true.) 
37  V.  1 
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It  may  be  a  more  conTenient  doctrine  to  claim  the  authori^  of 
the  church,  or  of  a  divine  infltruction  on  loch  subjects,  and  to 
insinuate  the  uselessness  of  human  learning.  But  however  flatter- 
ing such  notions  may  be,  they  are  wholly  arrogant  and  fallacioiis, 
as  must  be  sufficiently  evident  to  every  sober  minded  christian  who 
adverts  to  the  conflicting  doctrines,  institutions  and  practices  of 
those  of  whose  piety  and  hones^  we  cannot  doubt,  whatever  may 
be  our  estimate  of  their  judgment  or  capacities. 

From  the  actual  condition  of  the  Scripture  text,  and  the  diflScul- 
ties  that  attend  the  doctrine  of  a  plenary  inspiration,  we  aie  com* 
pelled,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  which  admits  of  no  evasion,  to 
interpret  the  Scripture  simply  by  an  intelligent  perception  of  the 
substantial  beanng  of  the  reasoning  or  arg^ument  used  by  cither 
prophets  or  apostles.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  abstruse 
researches  through  remote  etymologies  or  philological  subtleties 
deduced  from  their  phraseology.  Prophets  and  apostles  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  were  entirely  ignorant  of  human  sci- 
ence and  learning,  and  they  fulfilled  their  diving  comnisnon 
whether,  under  the  earlier  or  latter  dispehsation  by- preaching  di- 
rectly to  the  mass  of  the  people,  i.  e.  to  the  poor  and  the  un- 
learned. Hence  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Jdrovah 
intended  men  should  understand  prophets  and  apostles  according  to 
the  plain  import  of  the  language  used  by  them,  and  not  in  tech- 
nical senses  of  a  supposed  plenaly  inspiration)  or  in  mystical  and 
recondite  significations  of  words  and  terms.  The  true  niethod  by 
which  we  may  comprehend  the  purport  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to 
interpret  them  in  this  plain  and  simple  manner  as  addressed  to  the 
poor  and  unlearned,  and  if  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  such  a 
mode  of  instruction,  we  shall  come  to  conclusions  very  different 
from  what  has  been  imposed  on  mankind  by  the  pompoub  science 
of  theology. 

Though  I  think  I  have  abundantly  shewn  the  impossibility  of 
regarding  the  Scripture  text  as  being  plenary  inspired,  yet  as  such 
a  notion  prevails  among  many  truly  devout  and  honest  christians, 
whose  prejudices  may  be  disturbed  by  what  I  haVe  urged  on  that 
subject,  I  would  beg  them  to  consider  the  example  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  apostles  themselves,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  referred 
to,  or  argued  on  the  Old  Testament.  >  Of  the  numerous  quotations 
made  by  them  as  stated  in  the  New  Testament,  few  are  verbaHnh 
the  great  majority  are  quoted  only  substantially.  They  have  fur- 
thermore quoted  indifferently  from  the  Hebrew  or  from  the  Septua- 
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gint,  or  else  that  whatever  text  they  quoted  has  since  become  divi- 
ded between  them. 

In  a  great  many  instances  they  rather  allude  to  the  Old  Scripture 
than  quote  it,  so  that  their  practice  abundantly  shows  that  even  in 
^e  discharge  of  their  inspired  function,  the  sense  or  substantial 
truth  of  Jehovah's  previously  inspired  communication  was  alone 
the  matter  of  essential  importance.*  Indeed,  I  know-  of  but  one 
single  passage  in  the  whole  Scripture  quotations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment made  by  our  Saviour  or  his  apostles,  that  implies  any  partitu- 
lar  value  in  the  very  terms  themselves,  viz:  where  he  uses  the 
absolute  sense  of  the  words  I^am  the  €rod  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  &c. 
in  his  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  Abra- 
kam,  &c  after  death  (Mark  xii.  26,  27.)  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
only  instance  in  the  Scripture,  whilQ  in  every  other  quotation 
Christ  and  his  apostles  have  referred  to  the  previously  inspired 
Scripture,  sometimea  literally,  but  much  more  frequently  only  in 
substance. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  Scripture  writings,  we  must 
now  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  very  important  fact,  that 
whenever  Jehovah  authorized  a  revelation  to  be  made  to  mankind, 
it  was  completed  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  and  nothing  was 
ever  added  to*  or  diminished  from  it  afterwards  by  his  authority. 
That  this  was  the  case  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  cl^ar  from 
the  whole  after  history  of  the  Old  Testament;  for  thpugh  prophets 
irere  sent  in  numerous  instances  to  the  Jews,  yet  their  ministration 
never  involved  any  other  principle  of  moral  action  than  what  had 
been  previously  announced  in  the  law  of  Moses.  The  same  thing 
is  abundantly  clear  in.  the  christian  dispensation.  Whatever  the 
apostles  or  first  disciples  of  Christ  made  known  tQ  mankind  was 
communicated  to  them  by  the  personal  instruction  of  Christ.     To 

•  «*  We  find*'  saja  JSOoUon^  Serm,  222,  "  ihat  ihe  evangelisbi  ia  relating  the 
diicoimes  of  Christ,  are  very  &r  frofn  agreeing'  in  the  particular  expreesions  and 
words,  though  they  do  agree^  in  the  substance  of  the  discottrses ;  but  if  the  words 
had  been  dictated  by  the  Spint  of  God  they  must  hare  agreed  in  them.  For  when 
St.  Luke  differs  from  8t  Mattl^ew  in  relaiihg  what  our  Saviour  said,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  both  relate  it  right  as  to  ihe  very  words  ai^d  form  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  they  both  relate  the  substance  of  what  he  said.  And  if  it  had  been  of 
concernment  that  every  thing  that  they  wrote  should  be  dictated  io  a  tUOe  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  it  is  of  the  same  concernment  still  that  the  providence  of  God 
should  have  secured  the  Scriptures  since  Io  a  tUtU  from  the  least  alteration ;  which 
that  it  is  not  done  appears  by  the  various  readings  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  concerning  which  no  man  can  infallibly  say  that  this  is  right  and  not 
the  other."  Bishop  Prpttyman,  {EkmetUt  Chrut  Theol.  i.  21.)  has  made  similar 
remarks  on  this  subject. 
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this  end  our  Saviour  appeared  to  Fault  who  was  not  one  of  his  first 
disciplcSf  that  he  might  receive  from  him  an  immediate  instruction 
on  the  subjects  he  was  to  preach  afterwards.  But  from  tliis  time, 
neither  Paul  nor  any  other  of  the  apostles  received  further  com- 
munications on  the  subject.  All  that  was  ever  made  known  to 
them  concerning  Christianity  had  been  communicated  to  them  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  inspiration  that  afterwards  rested  upon  them 
amounted  only  to  a  supernatural  remembrance  of  the  things  they 
had  either  seen  or  heard  from  Christ.  {John  xiv.  26.) 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  this  view  of  the  subject 
ever  present  to  our  minds,  for  it  at  once  cuts  off  all  t^^ditionaiy 
explanations  or  additions  of  any  kind  whatever  to  the  real  institu- 
tioDS  of  Christ.  The  apostles  and  evangelists  in  their  writings 
have  stated  whatever  doctrines  they  preached,  or  whatever  instim- 
dons  mankind  were  to  observe.  Consequently  any  christian 
observances  or  doctrines  that  cannot  be  clearly  and  distinctly 
proved  from  the  New  Testament,  are  not  of  any  obligation,  for  we 
cannot  admit  that  the  apostles  have  been  deficient  on  any  particular 
in  the  expositions  made  in  their  writings  concerning  the  principles 
of  christian  truth.  Men  have  imagined  such  deficiencies,  and  have 
attempted  to  supply  them  by  reference  to  the  traditions  of  the  prim- 
itive church ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  that  in  many  in- 
stances an  entire  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  christian  faith 
has  taken  place.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  clear  to  human  inference 
nothing  could  be  more  short-sighted  than  such  conduct,  for  it  gave 
authority  to  unknown  men,  and  these  traditions  of  unknown 
origin  have  been  added  to  the  revelations  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  it 
is  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that  the  very  apostles  them- 
selves, the  promulgators  of  Christianity,  had  no  power  to  do.  They 
had  a  supernatural  remembrance  of  what  they  had  been  taught, 
but  as  no  one  since  them  has  ever  been  taught  by  Christ  personally, 
so  no  one  could  have  a  supernatural  remembrance  to  guide  him. 
The  folly  of  being  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  men  has  how- 
ever been  fully  laid  before  us  by  Christ  himself,  in  his  strictures  on 
the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  it  would  bo  a  most  preposterous 
conclusion  indeed,  after  such  expositions  as  he  has  made  on  that 
subject,  that  we  should  in  a  parallel  case  give  authority  to  men 
as  interpreters  of  christian  doctrines,  institutions,  or  practices,  who 
can  claim  no  higher  authority  than  the  Jewish  elders,  scribes, 
or  rabbis. 

Under  this  broad  principle  therefore,  that  the  New  Testament 
contains  every  thing  essential  to  our  instruction  concerning  the 
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cliristiaii  diBpensationf  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  what  is  there 
clearly  and  distinctly  required ;  and  though  it  is  most  unreasonable 
to  suppose  any  thing  to  be  deficient  in  the  New  Testament  writings 
on  the  subject  of  Christianity,  yet  even  if  such  be  the  fact,  our 
religion  must  be  forever  deficient,  for  no  human  agencies  can  ever 
supply  the  deficiency  of  Jehovah's  non-revelation.  Men  may  be 
excused  for  not  having  believed  or  done  things  that  Jehovah  omit- 
ted to  reveal  to  them,  but  they  certainly  are  obnoxious  to  the 
severest  judgments,  when  they  presumptuously  undertake  to  add  to 
this  revelation  from  their  supposed  notion  of  God's  omissions. 

But  the  fact  is,  there  is  no  deficiency  whatever  in  the  case.  If  we 
expound  the  Scripture  by  its  own  theory  as  founded  on  the  express 
commands  of  God,  all  things  will  be  found  harmonious  in  a  perfect 
and  beautiAil  simplicity. 


■v. 
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Hitherto  our  discourse  has  been  limited  to  the  object  of  proving 
the  mere  credibility  of  the  writers  of  the  Scripture  volume,  as  men 
who  asserted  they  were  commissioned  by  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  to  publish  a  religious  system  by  which  mankind 
were  instructed  how  they  should  regulate  thcSr  conduct  in  the 
present  life,  as  free  agentd  of  an  intellectual  and  moral'  capacity, 
who  were  placed  by  their  maker  in  a  probationary  condition,  but 
left  to  themselves  to  act  as  they  might  see  fit.  The  principles  of 
this  religious  system  made  known  to  them  by  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, was  not  to  interfere  with  their  free  agency,  it  simply  gave 
them  an  assurance  that  Jehovah  would  ultimately  hold  a  most 
searching  scrutiny  over  them  individually^  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  conduct  themselves  during  the  present  life,  for 
it  was  distinctly  announced  to  them  that  while  God  would  reward 
the  righteous,  that  he  would  most  assuredly  reject  and  so  far 
punish  the  wicked. 

Concerning  the  peculiar  requirements  of  this  religious  system, 
we  have  heretofore  said  nothing,  unless  incidentally  as  implicated 
with  our  argument  establishing  the  inere  credibility  of  the  Scrip-' 
ture 'writers.  But  having  now  terminated  our  discussion  on  that 
subject  by  a  demonstration  of  their  etUife  credibility,  it  is  our  next 
and  most  important  task,  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  exposition  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  religious  system  advocated  in  the  volume 
of  Scripture. 
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The  ordinary  mode  of  doing  this*  is  by  means  of  an  abstract  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines,  institntions,  and  practices,  supposed  to 
be  required  by  the  Scripture,  which  are  then  justified  by  as  much 
reference  to  Scripture  authorities  as  the  compiler  may  deem  expe- 
dient. In  my  opinion,  however,  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  less 
satisfactory  than  to  make  an  abstract  or  digest  of  Scripture  doc- 
trines, af^er  the  whole  scope  and  bearing  of  the  Scripture  upon 
human  responsibilities  has  been  fully  comprehended.  The  Scrip- 
tures contain  no  elaborate  scheme  of  theology,  nor  any  system  of 
speculative  opinions ;  they  simply  make  historical  statements  of  what 
Jehovah  has  required  from  mankind  as  matters  of  personal  obliga- 
tion, or  communicate  the  fact,  that  as  Jehovah  has  offered  privi- 
leges and  rewards  to  the  obedient,  so  he  will  punidi  the  disobe- 
dient. Abstracts  of  such  particulars  therefore  in  propriety  ought 
to  follow,  and  not  precede  an  investigation  concerning  the  matteM 
that  are  taught  in  the  Scripture. 

I  therefore  propose  to  ascertain  what  is  taught  in  the  Scripture 
writings,  through  a  digested  view  of  Jehovah's  several  dispensa- 
tions to  mankind  from  the  very  beginning.  Such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, I  apprehend,  is  not  only  most  .consistent  with  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scripture  itself,  but  it  will  require  far  less  discussion 
than  any  other  mode,  for  we  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  perceive  how 
the  religious  scheme  as  appointed  by  Jehovah,  was  progressively 
developed  in  the  several  different  dispensations  under  which  man- 
kind have  been  placed.  Wo  shall  also  by  this  means  have  distinct 
views  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Jehovah  has  superintended  his 
scheme  of  purposes  with  mankind,  as  well  as  having  the  fairest 
opportunities  to  scrutinize  those  more  eminent  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  they  chronologically  occur,  which  have  served  as  platforms 
upon  which  men  have  heretofore  constructed  their  schemes  of 
speculative  theology. 

There  is  further  an  actual  necessity  to  adopt  this  plan  of  making 
a  historical  exhibition  of  Jehovah's  progressive  dealings  with  man- 
kind, from  the  circumstance  that  the  christian  dispensation  was  not 
a  system  that  originated  de  novo  from  Jesus  ChrisU  Whatever 
may  be  its  peculiarities,  it  was  based  not  only  on  the  foundations 
of  the  Jewish  economy,  but  it  looked  back  upon  the  moral  his- 
tory of  mankind  from  their  first  creation.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
to  fully  appreciate  the  religious  constitution  of  things  established 
by  Jesus  Christ,  without  having  correct  views  of  those  religious 
principles   and   institutions  of  Jehovah  that  had  operated   on  the 
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human  understanding  or  conscience  prerious  to  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah. 

A  historical  view  of  Jehovah's  dealings  with  the  creatures  he 
has  made,  is  moreover  of  the  utmost  importance,  on  account  of  the 
very  erroneous  inferences  which  have  been  made  by  certain  theolo- 
gians concerning  man's  moral  condition  under  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  his  Creator.  Because  Jehovah  is  infinite  in  all  perfection 
and  excellent  attributes,  such  theologians  have  assumed  that  every 
communication  of  his  purposes,  or  of  his  requirements  from  man- 
kind, is  to  be  estimated  by  the  standard  of  his  infinite  nature  and 
perfections.  But  as  man  is  a  limited  and  imperfect  creature  in  all 
his  capacities,  his  conduct  cannot  be  estimated  by  a  standard 
founded  upon  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  divine  nature.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Scriptures  every  where  represent  Jehovah  as  commu- 
nicating with  mankind  upon  the  standard  of  human  nature,  in  its 
limitations  and  infirmities,  and  in  proportion  as  men  became  more 
intellectual  and  capable,  Jehovah  enlarged  the  relig^ious  constitu- 
tion of  things  under  which  they  were  placed,  by  a  larger  compre- 
hension and  a  corresponding  larger  responsibility.  This  fact  so 
clearly  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  as  measured  by  the  several 
dispensations  made  to  the  Patriarchs,  the  Jewish  people,  and  finally 
to  all  nations  through  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  distinctly  recognized 
by  every  class  of  readers,  that  they  may  be.  enabled  to  correctly 
appreciate  the  dispensatign  under  which  they  are  now  placed, 
according  to  all  the  .peculiarities  of  its  requirements. 

Under  the  different  views  as  stated  above,  I  therefore  propose 
to  g^ve  a  full  outline  of  Jehovah's  dealings  with  mankind,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  moral  and  religious  communications  he  has  made 
them  as  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  and  as  far  as  possible  I  will  also 
endeavor  to  shew  how  men  have,  acted  under  them.  By  this  means 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  fully  appreciate  the  bearipg  of  all  those 
principles  of  moral  or  religious  action  involved  in  that  system  of 
things,  that  was  constantly  prog^ressing  from  the  beginning  of  our 
world  undl  the  advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  what 
has  occurred  since  that  time.  Mankind  have  ever  been  under  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  God,  and  their  history  therefore  is  actually 
th^  best  commentary  we  can  have  upon  the  peculiarities  of  Jeho- 
vah's revelations  to  them. 


38  v.l 


DiTESTIGATiaX  CONCERNING  THE  PARAIHSilCiL 
CONDmON  OF  ADAM  AND  EYE. 


Tbb  ttrvt  rshject  m  the  proKCscioB  of  <ior  proposed  plmn  Co  wliidi 
Ae  reaider's  attnxtioii  u  <&ecte«L  «  wecc  ■■u-By  that  ^M^kicli  pertanf 
to  the  onsin  of  mankmd^  mad  &e  ciirmnniTirci  under  wlikh  tMr 
cre«doB  took  place:  fer  mder  certain  conditioBa,  botk  intdlectnl 
aad  moral,  tke  pnoseniton  of  laaakinH  commeiiced  the  fulfihneat 
of  JehoTah*s  interior  purpose*,  at  the  parents  of  a  race  of  creatum 
charactcrixed  bj  all  the  pecoliaiities  that  disiiii^oish  the  Jraman 

JAtmit  haTing  created*  (yr  more  prohably  haring  bntre^ffgin- 
ixed  the  earth  from  a  prerioaalT  rained  comfitionv  he  then  fintvalied 
it  with  tho<e  almost  immmerable  Tarieties  of  plants  ^aj  mtwiwU, 
which  are  spread  abroad  orer  the  snrlace  of  the  globe. 

The  last  act  of  Jehovah's  creating  energy  in  the  orgamzation  of 

mundane  phenomena*  was  the  creation  of  man,  which  is  thus  stated 

in  the  Elohistic  document,*  Crtmesis  i.  26*  &c. :  «<  And  God  said,  let 

ns  make  man  in  car  image,  after  onr  likeness,  and  let  them  have 

dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 

over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping 

thing  that  creepeth  npon  the  earth.     So  God  created  man  in  his 

own  image,  in  the  image  of  Crod  created  he  hun,  male  and  female 

created  he  them.     And  (rod  blessed  them,  and  Gt>d  said  unto  them» 

Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  (t.  e.  furnish  it 

with  human  inhabitants)  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over 

the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  evefy 

living  thing  that  movcth  upon  the  earth." 

A  more  detailed  account  than  this  is  given  in  Genesis  ii.  7,  &c. 
according  to  the  Jehovistic  document,*  where  God  is  represented 
to  have  formed  man  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  to  have  ani- 
mated the  body  thus  formed  by  breathing  into  his   nostrils   the 

*  On  the  Elohif  tic  and  JehoviBtic  document!,  tee  note  on  pag«  272. 
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breath  of  lives,  (not  li/e  as  in  our  translation)  and  hence  it  was, 
that  man  became  a  living  soul. 

God  having  previously  planted  a  garden  in  what  was  denomi- 
nated the  land  of  Eden,  there  placed  the  man  he  had  made  "to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it."  "And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the 
man,  saying,  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat : 
But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat 
of  it,  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  a  death  thou  shalt  die;**  or 
as  some  have  rendered  the  passage,  **  dying  thou  shalt  die,**  either 
of  which,  as  being  more  literal,  is  preferable  to  the  common  trans- 
lation. 

How  long  Adam  and  the  wife  that  Grod  gave  him  to  be  a  com- 
panion {Gen,  ii.  18,  21 — 25)  remained  in  the  x^ndition  in  which 
they  had  been  placed  by  their  Creator,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining, for  the  very  next  particular  related  of  their  history  informs 
UBf  that  being  seduced  by  a  malicious  spirit,  they  ate  of  the  fruit  of 
the  forbidden  tree,  and  thus  became  obnoxious  to  the  predicted 
<M>nsequences. 

As  the  sentence  pronounced  by  God  upon  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  transgression  is  involved  with  many  important  considera- 
tionty  I  shall  extract  them  in  t&e  words  of  our  authorized  English 
translation. — Gen.  iii.  14 — 19. 

"And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent,  because  thou  hast 
done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of 
the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all 
the  days  of  thy  life.     And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed,  it  (he)  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.     Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I 
will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception,  in  sorrow 
thou  shalt  bring  forth  children,  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  hus- 
band, and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.     And  unto  Adam  he  said,  because 
thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of 
the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee  saying  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ; 
cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it,  all 
the  days  of  thy  life.     Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field.     In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground,  for  out 
of  it  wast  thou  taken,  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return." 

In  the  next  place,  God  expelled  Adam  and  his  wife  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  for  the  following  reason,  expressly  assigned  in 
Gen.  iii.  22,  &c. 


faIlA»»aicjli.  cosromoK 


if  beeome  as  one  of 
fi«ia£.  BBL  «*~L.  BBC  iw  JOS  W  pvt  fisrlli  liis  baiMl  ud 

m  Irrf^/^niej,     Therefore  the 

CK^ea  of  Eden  to  till  dv 

So  sie  crore  cnit  tlie  man,  ud 

of  £<ieB,  chcmbiiiis  and  a 

v«T^  to  keep  the  "wmj  of  the 


Tstf  r*»cer.  zr  iw  ai^c«v  cz=r«eCk  wet  all  &at  ia  recorded  in  the 
SfcjljCLje  ctnztfcnmc  liir  "i  aai  ■  j   «f  tte  fint  piogcnitora  of  the 

jxzc  a  :rae£  bdrc^ds  of  certain  children  bom  of 

hsndred  and  thirty  jeaia  aad 


have  gfiTen  m  of  wa 

if  lead  nmplj  acoording  to 

ini  lo  &e  theological  inferenceo  thit 

appr^cad   would    anbataatially 

Jehovah  the  oaaEzpotcat  Creator  of  all  thinga*  having  made 
Adam  and  Eve  creamnea  of  an  inteUectnal  and  moral  capacity, 
placed  the^  aa  free  ageKla  in  the  garden  of  £dcn  in  a  probationaiy 
ftate.  tkat  nidesslv  cave  them  the  dioiee  of  two  conditions  of 
being,  which  are  reprefleatcd  significantlT  hj  two  trees.  The  first 
choice  allowed  them  the  lue  of  the  tree  of  fife*  the  second  choice 
was  made  conticgezit  to  the  use  of  the  tree  cvf  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  eviL  The  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  either  selection 
having  been  made  known  to  Adam  and  £re,  it  was  then  distincdy 
left  to  their  free  agencv  which  of  the  two  conditions  of  being 
they  wonld  choose.  As  long  as  they  abstained  from  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evO,  they  wonld  be  entitled  to  nse 
the  tree  of  life,  but  if  they  shoald  nse  the  frait  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  then  they  would  forfeit  the  tight  to  use  the  tree  of  fife, 
and  therefore  tcomld  die,  as  God  had  announced  to  them. 

Under  the  temptation  of  Satan,  our  first  parents  ate  of  the  frait 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  being 
ejected  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  thus  debarred  access  to  the 
tree  of  life,  they  necessarily  became  smhject  io  death,  as  is  most  dis- 
tinctly implied  by  Gen.  iii.  22 — 24. 

It  is  mere  assumption  to  suppose  that  the  probation  of  Adam 
and  Eve  consisted  only  in  abstaining  from  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  their  probation,  properly, 
consisted  in  the  attainment  of  personal  righteousness  and  holiness, 
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like  what  has  been  required  from  their  posterity.  The  abstaining 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge  affected  their  probation  only  as  to  the 
mode,  or  condition  of  being,  under  which  their  true  probation  at 
intellectual  and  moral  creatures^  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
attainment  of  personal   righteousness  and  holiness  unto  perfection. 

This  statement  may  be  fully  vindicated  in  the  fact,  that  though 
expelled  from  Paradise,  the  Scripture  does  not  give  us  the  least 
hint  to  suppose  their  intellectual  and  moral  probation  was  in  any 
manner  changed  by  that  expulsion.  That  every  revelation  of 
Jehovah  since  the  lapse  of  Adam  and  Eve  requires  personal  holi- 
ness and  righteousness  from  mankind,  is  undeniable,  and  the  New 
Testament  informs  us  there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  when  every 
one  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished  accordingly  as  he  has  lived 
righteously  or  wickedly.  As  this  judgment  on  the  fact  of  man's 
personal  conduct,  is  the  consummation  of  Jehovah's  purposes  with 
mankind,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  was  his  purpose  from  the 
creation  of  Adam ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  God 
has  ever  changed  his  plan,  or  that  he  has  been  thwarted  in  'the 
original  purpose  for  which  he  created  mankind. 

But  the  construction  that  we  think  an  unprejudiced  reader  would 
put  upon  the  Scripture  history  of  Adam  and  Eve  under  the  solu- 
tion afforded  'by  the  New  Testament,  has  not  been  the  one  adopted 
by  theologians.  They  have  inferred  from  a  variety  of  sources  a 
very  different  condition  of  things,  which  we  shall  find  involves  a 
greater  amount  of  perplexity,  and  more  irreconcilable  anomalies 
than  perhaps  was  ever  proposed  to  human  consideration  as  a  mat- 
ter of  religious  belief. 

The  ordinary  exposition  of  theology  at  the  present  time  concern- 
ing Adam  and  Eve  in  their  Paradisaical  state,  is  substantially  as 
follows : 

1st.  When  Adam  became  a  living  soul  as  stated  in  the  account 
of  his  creation,  the  vast  majority  of  theologians  assert  that  God 
then  infused  into  his  body  an  imtnaterial  rational  spirit,  which  as 
deriving  an  essential  immortality  from  the  Almighty,  as  such  would 
continue  an  eternal  existence,  incapable  of  future  destruction.  And 
in  like  manner  with  the  souls  of  Adam's  posterity  however  they 
may  be  produced  or  generated  ;  for  though  on  this  subject  theolo- 
gians have  never  come  to  any  formal  conclusion,  they  nevertheless 
consider  every  human  soul  to  be  alike  immortal,  and  destined  to 
endure  throughout  eternity. 

2dly.  Adam  is  almost  universally  regarded  by  theologians  as 
being  a  federal  head  to  his  posterity,  under  the  construction  that  if 
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he  had  maintained  big  obedience,  all  his  descendanti  would  Kare 
enjoyed  a  state  of  immortal  happiness;  and  consequently  wben 
he  fell,  by  parity  of  reasoning  they  were  all  liable  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  disobedience,  whether  temporal  or  etemaL 

3dly.  By  the  penalty  of  death  announced  to  Adam  as  the  con- 
sequence of  his  disobedience,  the  large  majority  of  theologians  sup- 
pose that  not  only  the  temporal  death  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  im- 
plied, but  also  the  condemnation  of  body  and  soul,  both  of  them 
and  their  whole  posterity,  to  the  endless  torments  of  hell. 

4thly.  Adam  and  Eve  in  having  disobeyed  the  commandment 
they  had  received,  arc  represented  by  theologians  to  have  thus  en- 
tirely lost  the  original  righteousness  of  their  nature,  and  to  have 
become  so  absolutely  corrupt  and  depraved  in  all  their  moral  facul- 
ties, that  they  henceforth,  were  not  only  averse  to  do  good,  but 
inclined  to  do  evil,  and  as  such,  all  their  posterity  are  bom  with  a 
similar  depraved  and  sinfully  inclined  moral  constitution,  which 
loves  what  is  evil,  and  hates  what  is  good. 

After  Adam  and  Eve  arc  represented  to  have  thus  brought  them- 
selves and  the  entire  posterity  to  be  bom  from  them,  into  this 
utterly  depraved  and  miserable  condition,  the  theologians  then  in- 
form us,  that  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  and  compassion  forebore 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  judgments  denounced  against 
Adam's  transgression ;  as  he  had  found  out  a  way  to  reconcile  his 
justice  with  mercy  towards  the  unhappy  race  of  men.  Bv  pro- 
viding a  scheme  of  grace  for  them  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
he  has  aHorded  them  an  opportunity  whereby  a  portion  at  least  may 
escajye  from  the  torments  of  hell,  and  obtain  everlasting  happiness. 

The  briefest  consideration  of  this  exposition  of  the  history  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  will  at  once  reveal  its  utter  irreconcilability  with 
what  the  Scriptures  universally  announce  to  us,  whether  as  con- 
cerns the  infinite  nature  and  attributes  of  Jehovah  himself,  or  as  to 
what  he  has  required  from  human  agencies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  theological  exposition  implies  that 
the  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Jehovah  was  defeated,  or  at  least 
thwarted,  in  his  originally  contemplated  purposes  with  mankind 
through  the  malice  of  Satan,  operating  on  the  weakness  or  infirmity 
of  Adam;  in  consequence  of  which  it  became  necessary  that  he 
should  appoint  a  scheme  of  grace  as  remedial  of  his  thwarted 
purpose. 

In  the  second  place,  theology  represents  mankind  to  have  become 
utterly  depraved,  wholly  averse  to  do  good,  and  wholly  disposed  to 
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do  evil.  Suck  a  condition  however  is  explicitly  opposed  by  the 
Scriptures,  which  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  propose  a  reward 
to  mankind  if  they  will  live  righteously,  and  threatens  them  with 
punishment  if  they  will  live  wickedly.  To  this  end  the  Scriptures 
inform  us  distinctly,  that  there  will  be  a  day  of  judgment,  when 
every  one  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works,  whether  they 
limve  been  good  or  evil.  Such  statements  as  these  unequivocally 
imply  that  men  may  live  righteously  if  they  will,  and  consequently 
tliey  are  punished  if  they  have  lived  wickedly. 

As  to  the  doctrines  that  Adam  was  our  federal  head,  and  that 
the  death  to  which  he  and  Eve  was  subjected,  implied  the  everlast- 
ing condemnation  of  them  and  their  posterity  to  eternal  hell  fire* 
we  assert  that  these  assumptions  are  mere  postulates,  wholly  unsus- 
tained  by  any  Scripture  authority,  but  which  have  been  introduced 
in  order  to  give  consistency  to  those  interpretations  which  theolo- 
gians have  put  upon  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  the  platform 
upon  which  their  scheme  of  theology  has  been  constructed. 

As  respects  our  salvation  through  the  instrumentality  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  admit  fully  its  remedial  character  as  con- 
cerns the  imperfection  and  weakness  of  human  nature  in  every  in- 
dividual, but  we  utterly  deny  that  it  is  remedial  to  Jehovah's  origi- 
nal purpose  in  creating  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  posterity  to  pro- 
ceed from  them ;  for  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  the  omnipotent, 
omniscient  Jehovah,  could  be  either  defeated  or  thwarted  in  his 
originally  predetermined  purposes. 

From  the  utter  irreconcilability  of  the  Scripture  statements 
with  the  prevailing  theological  assertions  concerning  the  history  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  consequences  deduced  from  their  lapse  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  the  ordinary  exposition  of  theology  on  those 
particulars  is  evidently  altogether  erroneous.  It  is  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  attributes  of  Jehovah  as  an  omniscient*  omnipotent 
being,  as  well  as  absolutely  contradictory  to  the  whole  implied 
theory  of  the  Scripture  as  to  human  ability  to  do  right  if  men 
sec  fit. 

Whatever  amount  of  belief  christians  at  the  present  day  may 
concede  to  these  theological  expositions  concerning  the  history  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  yet  these  doctrines  so  far  from  being  direct  infer- 
ences from  the  Scripture,  arc  the  result  of  a  vast  amount  of  meta- 
physical speculations  and  controversies  that  agitated  Christendom 
during  the  lapse  of  many  centuries.  Instead  of  being  plain  infer- 
ences from  tlie  Scripture,  they  are  the  subtle  deductions  of  meta- 
physicians, who  in  apparently  laying  down  first  principles^  shaped 
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tbem  to  fiistain  concloiioiis  wliicli  they  liad  wloptad  fton  otlier 
conflideradons  than  the  hijtonr  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  p^^^W  Li 
other  wordj,  the  inferences  which  theologians  ha^e  seenunglj 
deduced  from  the  Scriptare  relation  of  Adam  and  £Te*s  histoij 
and  transgression,  ss  we  shall  presently  shew,  hare  been  back- 
workings  to  obtain  a  solution  for  certain  metaphysical  perplexkiei 
which  they  irere  unable  to  explain,  but  by  patting  sach  a  constmc- 
don  on  the  history  of  Adam  and  Ere. 

As  a  full  refutadon  of  the  theological  assumptions  constructed 
upon  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  would  require  an  amount  of 
discussion  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  proposed  work*  I  cannot 
undertake  to  confute  them  by  special  arguments  on  each  point.  I 
believe  I  can  sufficiently  satisfy  the  reader  on  the  subject,  by  a 
historical  statement  of  the  several  perplexides  that  forced  theolo* 
gians  to  adopt  the  conclusions  now  prevailing  in  the  christian 
world,  as  the  ordinary  basis  of  their  religious  faith. 

The  christians  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  generally  speak- 
ing, regarded  the  history  of  Adam  and  the  consequences  of  his 
transg^ression  without  any  particular  consideration.  Like  the  more 
simple  minded  people  of  our  own  day,  they  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained the  belief  that  Jehovah  originally  placed  mankind  under  a 
most  gracious  scheme  for  the  attainment  of  human  happiness,  but 
that  Adam  through  the  subtlety  of  Satan  having  been-  induced  to 
break  the  command  of  his  Creator,  thus  rendered  himself  and  all 
his  posterity  obnoxious  to  death  and  future  punishment,  unless  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  merciful  provision  that  Jehovah  had 
appointed  for  the  remission  of  their  sins ;  in  which  case  they  would 
then  attain  to  an  everlasting  blessedness  in  heaven.  More  intent 
upon  obtaining  this  salvation  than  to  speculate  on  it,  the  first  chns- 
tians  probably  did  not  much  concern  themselves  as  to  the  sys- 
tematic consistency  of  their  belief.  But  after  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers began  to  attack  the  theory  of  Christianity,  or  when  christian 
teachers  or  clergy  had  become  infected  with  the  speculadng  phi- 
losophy of  those  times,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  popular 
notions  concerning  the  history  and  transgression  of  Adam  in  para- 
disc  involved  many  philosophical  queries  that  were  of  very  difficult 
explanation,  and  which  gradually  gave  rise  to  controversies  that 
lasted  for  centuries. 

The  first  metaphysical  subject  that  had  a  bearing  upon  a  sys- 
tematic appreciation  of  Christianity,  was  that  perplexity  that  had 
tormented  the  heathen  philosophers  for  centuries,  viz.  to  account  for 
the  cause  of  moriU  and  physical  evil^  as  they  denominated  the  imper- 
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feet  cmiditioii  of  things,  that  necessarily  must  characterize  the  pro- 
bationary condition  in  which  Jehovah  had  placed  mankind.  That 
the  heathen  philosophers  could  not  comprehend  this  subject  we 
have  already  shewn  in  the  circumstance  that  they  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  fact  of  man's  probationary  state.  But  that  the 
christian  world  should  have  become  perplexed  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  moral  and  physical  evil,  when  the  Scripture  gave  them 
the  key  to  the  subject  in  the  theory  of  human  probation  with  all  its 
necessary  accompaniments,  is  at  first  sight  rather  strange. 

That  the  omnipot^it  Ciieajpr  of  all  things,  infinite  in  all  excel- 
lence of  attributes,  should  have  seen  fit  to  place  mankind  in  a  pro- 
bationary state,  wherein  as  intellectual  and  moral  free  agents  they 
were  to  determine  their  ultimate  condition  in  eternity,  through 
righteous  or  unrighteous  conduct,  seemed  to  christian  metaphysi- 
cians to  be  incredible,  for  as  they  would  have  made  all  things  per- 
fect at  once,  they  supposed  that  Jehovah  ought  in  his  omnipotent 
power  to  have  acted  in  like  manner.  That  he  had  not  done  so, 
therefore,  perplexed  them  wonderfully. 

In  the  next  place,  Jehovah  being  omniscient,  as  such  foreknew 
all  things — Why  then,  it  was  asked,  should  he  place  mankind  in  a 
probationary  state  when  he  must  have  foreseen  the  results  ? 

The  very  perplexity  of  these  speculations  ought  to  have  led 
christians  to  a  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  the  probationary 
condition  of  mankind  and  its  necessary  accompaniment  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  evil,  (L  e.  imperfection ;  see  our  remarks  page  22) 
did  not  necessarily  imply  any  defect  of  power  or  goodness  of  God 
in  having  appointed  such  a  condition  of  things,  but  it  was  simply 
a  question  of  fact,  whether  mankind  were  more  wise  and  judicious 
than  their  Creator  as  to  how  his  purposes  were  to  be  accomplished. 
If  Jehovah  might  be  presumed  to  be  wiser  than  mankind,  it  would 
follow  that  he  knew  his  own  purposes  best,  and  that  the  probar 
tionary  condition  in  which  he  had  placed  men,  was  simply  to  the 
end  that  they  should  attain  to  a  certain  required  perfection  through 
their  own  free  agencies.  Such  a  scheme  involved  no  difficulty  of 
conception,  either  as  to  its  object  or  equity,  for  every  man  was  to  be 
ultimately  judged  as  to  his  indiWdual  conduct,  whether  he  should 
prefer  to  do  what  was  conformable  to  the  requirements  of  his  Cre- 
ator, or  whether  he  would  disregard  them  by  following  his  own 
determinations. 

But  the  primitive  christians  were  unable  to  discern  the  simplicity 
and  reasonableness  of  such  an  explanation  as  given  above,  from  the 
39  V.  1 
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cirazniftftDee  tkat  xhxy  beHered  the  haman  Kml  wrms  inherently  im- 
nk>rtaL  and  9m  viciu  woald  cndore  tkrongliout  all  etemi^.  Hence 
tktfir  Tiew  oi  the  probatiaDanr  condition  of  mankind  involved  the 
apc<«Llli=sr  co=:»iaeracioD.  that  the  vast  majority  of  men  iprould  be 
conoemned  Co  die  everiafdng  torments  of  belh  If  this  was  the 
cade,  which  was  an  anavoidaUe  conclusion  if  the  human  soul  wai 
inhervfLcIy  immortaU  how  coald  the  jast  and  merciful  Jehovah,  who 
&r«saw  ail  ihin«:«,  have  created  them  when  utter  irreparable  eternal 
misery  would  be  the  portion  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  The 
problem  coccemin^r  moral  and  physical  evil  therefore  under  the 
theory  of  Chrisoanity.  as  thus  expounded,  involved  a  far  greater 
amount  of  difficulties  than  had  ever  been  perceived  by  the  heathen 
philosopher*  tor  their  speculations  only  regarded  the  evils  of  the 
present  worid,  whereas  the  christian  perplexity  involved  an  etei^ 
nally  miserable  condition  of  things. 

That  the  infinitely  wise,  perfect,  and  omnipotent  Jehovah  could 
have  contemplated  such  a  condition  of  things  as  this,  it  wite  impos- 
sible for  christians  to  admit  in  the  first  instance.  Yet,  in  revolTing 
the  subject  under  all  the  possible  lights  in  which  it  could  be  viewed, 
thev  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  from  the  data  they  assimied 
to  be  true  :  first,  Jehovah  was  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipotent; 
secondly,  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  as  being  inherently  im- 
mortal, must  endure  forever  in  hell  torments.  How  then  could  the 
Almighty  have  made  mankind  under  such  circumstances  since  he 
foreknew  every  tiling  f 

The  only  possible  means  by  which  the  christian  world  could 
catch  at  any  solution  for  such  enormous  perplexities,  was  in  the  his- 
tory of  Adam  and  Eve.  They  had  e\'idently  bc^n  in  a  different  con- 
dition from  that  of  their  posterity,  and  had  been  expelled  from  Para- 
dise for  disobedience  towards  their  Creator:  they  had  been  made 
subject  to  death  as  the  punishment  of  their  transgression,  and  the 
ground  itself  had  been  cursed  on  their  account.  The  christian 
metaphysicians  therefore  laid  hold  of  the  history  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  deduced  from  it  that  God  had  originally  made  man  per- 
fect in  uprightness  and  innocency,  but  tha^  he  having  broken  the 
covenant  his  maker  had  condescended  to  make  with  him,  then 
necessarily  fell  under  the  condemnation  that  Jehovah  had  fore- 
warned him  would  be  the  consequence.  Here  then,  in  the  view 
of  the  primitive  christian  metaphysicians  was  the  origin  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  evil.  God  had  made  all  things  originally  perfect, 
consistently  with  his  own  infinite  excellency,  and  all  the  evil,  moral 
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and  physical,  that  were  now  in  the  world,  were  the  result  of  Adam's 
transgression  and  disobedience  towards  his  Creator.* 

Bat  notwithstanding*  this  apparent  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  it  only  carried  the  subject  one  step  further  back- 
wards, where  it  encounters  the  original  difficulty  in  all  its  per- 
plexity, as  to  how  the  infinitely  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Jehovah 
w^ho  foresaw  all  things  from  the  beginning,  could  have  created 
mankind  when  such  a  calamitous  result  was  foreseen  by  him. 

Difficult  as  it  might  be  to  comprehend  this  perplexity,  it  was  still 
further  aggravated  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  transgression  of 
Adam  and  Eve  was  essentially  referrible  to  the  malignity  of  Satan, 
who  had  deluded  them,  then  innocent  and  happy,  into  the  commis- 
sion of  an  act  that  involved  such  fearful  consequences.  The  infer- 
ence that  unavoidably  attached  itself  to  this  statement  was,  that 

*  Thai  this  interpreUUoQ  of  the  Scripture  hiatcM-y  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
cooseqaences  flowing  from  it  aa  stated  in  our  modern  theological  systems,  was  in- 
troduced into  Christianiiy  through  metaphysical  speculations  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  kvil,  is  evident  from  the  fistct,  thai  the  Jews,  so  fully  acquainted  in  all 
time  with  the  history  of  Adam,  never  held  any  such  doctrine,  but  have  always 
maintained  to  the  present  day  thai  mankind  may  live  righteously  if  they  will. 
Thus  in  ihe  apocryphal  book  of  Ecclcsiastipus,  written  s.  c.  130,  it  is  very  dis- 
tinctly stated,  (e^.  xv.  14,  Itc.)  '*God  made  man  from  the  beginning,  and  left 
him  in  the  hand  of  his  (own)  counsel.  If  thou  wilt,  thou  will  (or  may)  keep  the 
oommandmeots,  and  perform  acceptable  faithfulness.  He  hath  set  fire  and  water 
before  thee,  stretch  forth  thy  hand  unto  which  thou  wilt.  Before  man  is  life  and 
death,  and  which  of  them  he  liketh  shall  be  given  him." 

Thai  ihe  earlier  christians  did  not  recognise  the  doctrine  of  any  depravity  as 
indnced  by  Adam*s  transgression  is  evident  from  the  following  quotations. 

Justin  Martyr  who  flourished  a.  d.  140,  says  in  his  Apology,  *' The  apostles 
have  also  taught  us  for  what  reason  this  new  (rirth  is  fMctsscn^.  Since  at  our  first 
birth  we  were  born  without  our  knowledge  and  consent,  by  the  ordinary  natural 
means,  and  toont  brought  t^  m  bad  KabU9  and  mil  inatntctum^ ;  in  order  that  we 
may  no  longer  remain  the  children  qf  neeeMiiy  or  </  ignoranet,  but  may  become 
the  children  qf  choice  and  judgment,  and  may  obtain  in  the  water  (of  baptism)  the 
remission  of  sins  which  we  have  before  committed,"  lie. 

In  like  manner  with  Origen  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  210.  Though  he  e^^- 
pressly  asserted  thai  '*  every  one  born  in  the  flesh  is 'polluted  with  the  filth  of  sin 
mad  iniquiiy,  though  his  life  be  but  of  the  length  of  one  day,"  yet  he  supposed 
with  Plato,  that  this  corrupt  state  arose  from  the  taint  of  sins  committed  by  the 
individual  in  a  former  life,  which  was  to  be  purified  in  our  present  existence. 

Origen 's  testimony  on  all  subjects  of  christian  faith  or  practice,  have  always 
been  considered  of  great  importance  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  a  convert  from 
heathenism  but  the  son  of  christian  believers,  who  undoubtedly  communicated 
to  him  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  christian  doctrine.  If  he  therefore. 
In  the  third  century,  referred  the  supposed  evH  proclivity  of  human  nature  to  the 
taint  of  a  pre-existing  state,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity  through  Adam*s  transgression,  was  not  at  that  time  a  received 
doctrine  of  Christianiiy ;  though  it  is  possible  thai  individual  speculators  enter- 
tained such  a  notion. 
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tbe  crizi^al  fckesie  of  J^oTmk  hmd  been  deleftted,  or  at  lent 
tkv-^j-teii  bv  tke  malice  of  Satan.     Such  a  coocinffency  koi^reTCTt 
v-aoLj  irrecoacilabte  witk  eitlier  tbe   foreknowledge  or  the 
nirccesce  or"  JehoTih.* 
Li  lie  c>ext  plac«-  icotber   subject  of -great  perplexity  wbb  in- 
Tolved  i-:  tiie  ustorv  of  Auam  and  Eve  as  to  bo^r  far  their  moral  and 
incel^cn^  capacities  were  affected  by  their  transgression.     Thai 
their  exterral  condition  was  changed  was  ondonbted  ;  their  proba- 
tiocarv   condition,  howerer,  as  free   agenu*    was    not   apparently 
affected  by  that  ci*cumnasce,  for  Jehorah  had  ever  announced  to 
mankind  timet  tke  f*zll  of  Adam  amd  Ere^  that  he  would  reward  the 
righteoas  and  punish  the  wicked.     Such  a  comnninication  as  tLii 
evidently  implied  that  J^orah  considered  ww^wlrnid  were  capable 
of  doing  right  if  they  pleased,  for  otherwise  it  was  incomprehensi- 
ble how  he  could  propose  to  either  reward  or  punish  them  accord- 
ins:  to  their  acts  as  being  either  good  or  eriL 

This  view  of  the  subject  however*  was  csmbamssed  by  die 
following  consideration :  if  mankind  were  inteUectnal  and  moral 
agents,  free  alike  to  do  good  or  to  do  erfl,  why  ^was  it  that  the  vast 
majority  of  men  preferred  to  do  wrong*  and  ^rhy  was  it  that  even 
good  men  not  only  acknowledged  they  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  irreligious,  but  they  had  still  condnually  to  lament  their  sins 
and  imperfections,  however  much  their  understanding  and  con- 
gcience  disapproved  of  them. 

The  solution  to  this  mancr  in  the  first  place,  was*  that  the  intel 
lectual  and  moral  faculties  of  Adam  and  Eve  had  been  so  en 
feebled  by  their  fall,  that  ihey  were  no  longer  capable  of  that  per 
(ect  obedience  they  once  rendered  in  Paradise,  and  consc^quently 
the  pcsterity  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  being  in  a  like  enfeebled  state 
exhibited  their  condition  in  weaknesses,  infirmities,  and  sins. 

But  this  exp>siiion  was  still  unsatisfactory ;  for  according  to  the 
construction  the  primitive  christians  put  upon  the  New  Testament, 
mankind  were  not  saved  by  their  works,  but  through  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  died  for  them.  Hence  the 
personal  goodness  or  rijxhteousness  of  any  individual  availed  him 
nolhino-,  although  tliey  distinctly  admitted  tliat  his  condemnation 
proceeded  from   his  personal  sin.     This  intro<luction  of  the  Lord 

*Thus  M«'ircion,  one  of  the  heretics  of  the  second  century,  contended  against 
the  theology  of  the  Catholict,  "  that  the  fall  of  Adam  wa«  irreconcilable  to  the 
attribales  of  God,  who  must  be  deemed  deficient  either  in  goodneas  if  he  willed, 
in  prescience  if  he  did  not  fbrcaec,  or  in  power  if  ho  did  not  prevent  It."  Tertul- 
lian  puzzled  himself  to  no  purpose  to  explain  this  perplexity,  as  Bishop  Kaye  ad- 
mits, and  who  (a.  d.  1M5)  then  asks  <*  where  indeed  are  we  to  look  for  a  solutioo  ?" 
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Jesus  Christ  into  the  perplexities  of  the  subject,  involved  it  still 
more  inextricably,  for  it  was  assumed  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  only 
begotten  son,  was  the  only  mode  by  which  Jehovah  could  counter- 
act the  malignity  of  Satan,  who  had  thwarted  his  original  purpose  in 
the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  c^d  the  innumerable  posterity  who 
were  to  be  born  from  them.  The  Trinitarian  doctrine  establishing 
the  co-equality  of  the  Redeemer  with  Jehovah,  having  about  this 
time  obtained  a  full  recognition  in  Christendom,  the  whole  subject 
of  Adam's  transgression  in  Paradise  hencefordi  became  intensely 
involved  in  the  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  condition  of 
things  that  required  so  vast  a  sacrifice,  so'  prodigious  an  atonement. 

The  conclusions  deduced  from  this  inference  concerning  the  per* 
sonal  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  led  to  the  deduction  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  implied  an  enormous  guilt,  and  consequences  which  involved 
the  absolute  salvation  of  his  entire  posterity  ;  for  nothing  less  than 
such  overwhelming  calamities  could  have  required  so  astounding 
a  sacrifice  as  the  incarnation,  humiliation,  and  death  of  the  second 
person  of  the  triune  Grodhead.  If  then  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Son  of  Grod,  the  second  person  of  the  trinity,  should  die  to  expiate 
the  sin  of  Adam,  it  would  follow  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that 
mankind  could  do  nothing  towards  their  own  salvation ;  they  were 
only  saved  through  grace,  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

As  mankind  therefore  could  do  nothing  towards  their  own  salva- 
tion, it  equally  followed  that  their  inability  must  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression,  for  before  his 
fall  he  was  able  to  have  kept  the  law  of  Jehovah,  and  required  no 
Saviour.  If  mankind  therefore,  since  the  fall  required  a  Saviour, 
through  whom  they  were  saved  by  grace,  and  not  by  works,  it 
was  plainly  because  they  had  become  utterly  corrupt  and  depraved 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  disobedience. 

Tliese  inferences  gave  the  final  theological  view  to  the  history  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  First,  the  theologians  inferred  that  Adam  was  a 
federal  head  te  his  entire  posterity,  and  that  the  death  announced 
in  case  he  ate  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  in- 
volved not  only  temporal  death,  but  the  everlasting  condemnation  of 
himself  and  his  posterity  to  hell.  Secondly,  that  the  whole  human 
race  had  become  thoroughly  depraved  in  every  intellectual  and 
moral  faculty  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  which  inference  they 
thought  was  abundantly  established  by  the  phenomena  of  human 
life,  and  the  seemingly  universal  predilection  that  mankind  ex- 
hibited in  preferring  to  do  evil  rather  than  do  what  was  right. 
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But  thougb  this  abstract  reaaoning  of  theologians  was  unanswer- 
able according  to  the  preinises  which  they  had  assumed  to  be  tn^ 
yet  still  the  requirements  of  the  New  Testament  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.  These  writings  uniTerssIly 
required  men  to  live  nght(K>usly  and  forbade  all  wickedness.  They 
were  explicit  in  affirming  that  without  petvonal  holiness*  none 
should  see  God ;  th^  called  on  men  to  forsake  all  evil  actions,  and 
as  explicitly  affirmed  that  all  men  should  be  ultimately  judged 
according  to  their  works. 

If  such  therefore  were  the  requirements  of  the  New.  Testament, 
how  could  the  inference  of  the  theologians  be  true,  that  ™<tT|kind 
had  become  wholly  depraved  and  corrupt  through  Adam*s  trans- 
gression, and  therefore  incapable  of  doing  right  if  they  pleased. 
These  natural  inferences  from  the  New  Testament  were  so  evident, 
that  persons  still  were  to  be  found  in  Christendom,  who  could  not 
adopt  the  inferences  of  theology  concerning  the  total  depravity  of 
human  nature,  and  they  consequently  maintained  the  opposite  doc- 
trine that  men  could  repent  of  their  sin  if  they  pleased.  The  con- 
troversy that  ensued  upon  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  which  abstract  theology  obtained  a 
triumph  that  has  lasted  to  our  own  day,  as  we  will  now  proceed  to 
state. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  when 
the  great  majority  of  christian  theologians  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  mankind  were  by  nature  wholly  depraved  and  corrupt  in 
consequence  of  the  transgression  of  Adam,  and  were  no  longer 
able  to  exercise  free  will  except  to  do  evil;  some  monks  under  the 
guidance  of  one  named  Pelagius,  contested  such  conclusions  from 
the  simple  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  which  every  where 
implied  human  ability  to  do  right  if  they  chose,  and  consequently, 
if  any  one  was  condemned  of  Grod  it  was  his  own  fault.  Pelagius 
and  his  friends  were  vehemently  assailed  by  the  theologians,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  two  of  the 
most  learned  and  prominent  individuals  at  that  time  in  the  christian 
church. 

St.  Augustine,  who  principally  conducted  the  controversy  with 
Pelagius,  was  considered  by  the  christian  world  to  have  so  com- 
pletely demonstrated  the  utter  sinfulness  of  human  nature  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  transgression,  that  his  exposition  of  Christianity 
as  involving  the  principle  of  the  entire  depravity  of  human  nature, 
or  as  now  called  Original  Sin,  has  been  adopted  ever  since  as  the 
true  foundation  of  all  christian  doctrine. 
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The  total  and  absolute  depravity  of  human  nature  being  thus 
recog^nized  a§  the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  the  next 
difficulty  was  how  any  man  could  be  saved  1  St.  Augustine  solved 
the  problem  in  the  following  manner. 

According  to  St.  Augustine,  out  of  the  whole  corrupted  and  sin- 
ful mass  of  mankind,  depraved  through  Adam's  fall,  Jehovah  arbi- 
trarily elected  (of  the  living)  such  as  he  pleased,  whom  he  predes- 
tinated to  eternal  life,  leaving  the  remainder  of  them  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  his  eternal  vengeance.  Augustine  asserted  at  the 
same  time,  that  their  condemnation  was  just  because  of  their  sins, 
and  "that  they  cannot"  (L  e,  have  no  right  to)  ''complain  that  God 
has  denied  them  his  grace  or  the  g^fl  of  perseverance,  since  he  owes 
his  grace  to  nobody.** — Du  Pin  Ecdes.  Hist,  Augustine. 

But  though  St.  Augustine  thus  completed  his  metaphysical  view 
of  Jehovah's  proceeding  towards  mankind  since  the  fall  of  Adam, 
the  more  rational  theologians  of  his  time  could  not  reconcile  it  with 
the  fact,  that  the  whole  moral  requirements  of  the  Scriptures  had 
been  revealed  to  mankind  since  the  Jail  of  Adam  as  matters  they 
were  called  on  to  obey,  and  by  which  they  should  be  ultimately 
judged.  Furthermore,  they  remarked,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
had  been  revealed  as  a  Saviour  to  all  f0ho  would  believe  in  him,  &c. 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject  a  large  number  of  theologians  origi- 
nated another  hypothesis  that  has  been  desigpiated  by  the  term  of 
Semi-pelagianism.  This  doctrine  admits  of  the  radical  depravity 
of  human  nature  through  Adam's  transgression  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  not  so  far  as  to  render  a  man  Wholly  incapable  of  doing  what 
is  right:  The  common  grace  of  God  (».  e.  preventing  grace)  is 
besides  given  to  all  men,  so  that  they  can  be  saved  if  they  will. 
Semi-pelag^anism  gradually  became  the  more  prevailing  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  its  stability  was  rendered  still  more  firm 
by  those  doctrines  of  the  church,  which  in  the  progress  of  corrup- 
tion recognized  the  sacraments  to  be  opera  operata,  as  also  the 
merit  of  superogatory  works,  &c.* 

*  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  however  alill  reitf  aponr  the  foundationaof  God's 
absolute  decrees  and  election.  Boesuet  (2>(f.  dm  JVad,  he,  ii.  217)  k  explicit  on 
thai  matter  in  its  apparently  worst  form  as  regards  the  salvation  of  infknts  dying 
without  baptism.  After  having  taken  notice  of  some  reasoning  of  other  men 
which  would  tend  towards  relieving  the  character  of  the  Almighty  from  the  impu- 
tation of  an  unfeeling  exercise  of  omnipotent  power,  Bossuei  remarks,  *'  neverthe- 
less we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fiici,  that  God  has  a  wMntfett  prtftrenet  for  cer- 
tain ii^anU.**  This  he  justifies  in  the  following  manner:  **We  see  every  day 
Infimts  who  conceived  in  fornication  or  adultery,  and  abandoned  by  their  mothers, 
have  been  taken  up  by  some  pious  pswenger  who  has  had  them  bapUzsd.    Again 
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As  the  controversy  b^ween  Sl  Augiuitine  and  Pelagins  only 
respected  the  point  whether  a  man  could  repent  of  himself,  or 
whether  he  previously  required  the  preventing  grace  of  Grod,  St 
Augustine  was  not  necessarily  called  on  to  look  farther  backward 
at  the  generaj  subject,  and  explain  how  the  purposes  of  the  omnip- 
otent and  omniscient  Jehovah  could  have  <been  defeated  by  the 
total  depravity  that  thus  involved  the  whole  human  family.  St 
Augustine  had  evidently  considered  the  perplexity  in  his  own 
mind,  but  as  he  was  probably  frightened  at  the  conclusion  to 
which  his  reasoning  inevitably  led,  he  evaded  any  discussion  of 
the  subject  by  many  observations  'upon  the^  g^atness,  wisdom, 
power,  and  altogether  incomprehensible  nature  and  purpooes  of 
the  Almighty  Creator  of  all  .things. 

As  no  one  in  the  Catholic  church  after  the  Ume  of  St.  Auguslane 
ventured  upon  any  further  discussion  of  the  general  subject,  the 
doctrinal  expositions  of  St.  Augustine  continued  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  They  were  then  almost  universally  received  in  their 
rigid  sense  by  the  Protestants,  and  having  been  extended  with 
great  acutencss  and  ability  by  the  celebrated  John  Calvin,  they 
have  ever  since  been  distinguished  among  theologians  as  the  Calr 
vinistic  doctrines,  or  more  ]briefly  as  Calvinism. 

When  Calvin,  one  of  the  greatest  logicians,  as  well  as  the  most 
honest  theologian  the  world  has  ever  seen,  went  into  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  general  subject  of  christian  doctrines,  he  at  once  per- 
ceived that  St.  Augustine's  exposition  was  systematically  defective 
in  not  having  the  foundation  upon  which  it  was  constructed,  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  and  vindicated.  In  other  words,  though  Calvin 
fully  admitted  the  truth  of  Augustine's  doctrines,  yet  it  was  still 
necessary  to  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  subject,  to  connect  them 
with  the  prescience  of  Jehovah,  and  his  original  purpose  in  having 
created  Adam  and  Eve  as  the  progenitors  of  the'  human  race.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  task,-  Calvin  not*  only  shewed  the  greatest 
acuteness  and  ability,  but  he  did  what  perhaps  no  other  theologian 
has  ever  done,  he  carried  out  his  logical  inferences  with  unexam- 
pled boldness  and  honesty  to  their  legitihiate  conclusions  without 
any  regard  to  the  consequences  that  ensued. 

0 

on  the  other  hand  we  see  the  fruit  of  a  chaste  inarriagie,  the  son  of  a  holy  &ther  die 
suddenly  in  the  very  midst  of  those  who  were  getting*  every  thing  ready  to  baptise 
him.  In  the  first  instance  there  is  no  merit  either  on  the  part  of  the  infant  or  its 
parents,  and  when  we  ascribe  the  misfortune  (t.  t.  the  damnation)  of  the  child 
who  died  without  baptism  to  the  negligence  of  his  parents,  it  is  not  him  who  bss 
chosen  them  (t.  t.  his  parents)  and  the  judgment  of  God  is  not  the  less  inscrutable, 
nor  the  less  terrible,"  (redoutable.) 
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Calvin,  laying  the  foundations  of  his  system  on  the  prescience 
and  OMNIPOTENCE  of  Jehovah,  as  the  fundamental  attributes  of  Ua 
divine  existence,  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  God  had  predesti- 
nated all  things  whether  pertaining  to  angels  or  men,  from  before 
the  foundations  of  the  world  by  an  arbitrary  and  absolute  decree, 
so  that  not  only  the  fall  of  Adam  but  all  its  consequences,  however 
terrible  that  ensued  hftd  taken  place  because  Jehovah  had  previ- 
ously predestinated  they  should  take  place.*  What  Augustine  had 
been  afraid  to  assert,  that  Jehovah  had  actually  predestinated  the 
wicked  to  eternal  damnation  before  their  creation,  was  distinctly 
urged  by  Calvin. 

Those  persons  however  who  adopted  Calvin's  exposition^  could 
not  prevail  on  themselves  to  honestly  use  his  language  and  advo- 
cate his  clear  deductions  ;  they  substituted  other  terms  and  expres- 
sions of  equivocal  meaning,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
resources  of  a  quibbling  logic  which  Calvin  disdained.  However, 
as  the  scheme  and  system  is  substantially  the  same,  we  shall  lay  it 
before  our  readers  as  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  that  they  may  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject 
as  directly  advocated  by  a  very  large  body  of  Protestants. 

According  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  iii.  sees.  3,  4,  5,  7,  it 
is  stated:  "By  the  decree  of  God  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life, 
and  others  fore-ordained  to  everlasting  death. 

"  These  angels  and  men  thus  predestinated  and  fore-ordained,  are 
particularly  and  unchangeably  designed,  and  their  number  is  so 
certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished. 

"  Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestintUed  unto  life,  God,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  toorld  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and 
immutable  purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his 
will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere 
free  grace  and  love,  without  any  forresighl  offoith  or  good  worki^ 
or  perseverance  in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creaturet 
as  conditions,  or  causes,  moving  him  thereunto;  and  all  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  grace. 

"The  rest  of  mankind,  (i.  e,  those  not  predestinated  to  life)  God 
was  pleased  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdelh  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the 

•  See  Oifoin't  Intt.  lib.  iii.  chap.  23,  mc.  7,  &c.  There  ifl  a  lerief  of  siatemento 
from  Calvin's  other  worki  to  the  same  purport,  which  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  con- 
sult, that  are  quoted  in  lVe$U}f*§  tVorks,  vi.  64,  &c. 

40  V.  1 
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glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  fais  creaturesy  to  pass  hy,  and  to 
ordain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  nn  (t.  i.  to  the  everlast- 
ing condemnation  of  ^hell)  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice.'** 

To  complete  this  view  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject  of  human 
nature,  we  add  the  following  from  chapter  vi.  of  the  Ponfession  of 
Faith: 

"  Our  fir^t  parents  being  seduced  by  the  aubtliety  and  temptation 
of  Satan,  sinned  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  This  their  sin  (rod 
was  pleased  according  to  his  wise  and  holy  council  to  permit,  hav- 
ing purposed  to  order  it  according  to  his  own  glory. 

"  By  this  sin  they  fell  from  their  original  righteousness  and  com- 
munion with  God,  and  so  became  dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled 
in  all  &e  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body. 

"  They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin  was 
imputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  oorrupted  nature  conveyed 
to  all  their  posterity  d^eending  from  them  by  ordinary  generation. 

«  From  this  original  corruption,  whereby  we  are  utterly  indisposed^ 
disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  aU  good,  and  whMy  inclined  to  dH 
evilt  do  proceed  all  actual  transgressions.'' 

It  follows  necessarily  if  this  be  a  true  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Scripture,  that  no  m^n  can  obey  any  of  Jehovah's  require- 
ments in  any  particul^  whatever,  nor  that  he  can  repent  afler  he 
had  sinned ;  consequently  utter  damnation  awaits  every  man  in  his 
natural  state,  unless  he  be  one  of  those- whom  Jehovah  elected 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

But  though  the  Calvinists  have  beeh  thus  far  consistent  in  main- 
taining these  inferences,  which  are  clear  logical  deductions  from  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  which  as  we  shall  presently  shew 
admit  of  no  other  conclusion,  yet  they  arc  so  glaringly  contradic- 
tory to  the  whole  scope  of  the  revelations  made  in  the  Scripture, 
that  other  theologians  who  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
have  attempted  to  modify  it  in  such  a  manner  as  will  appear  to 
justify  them  in  saying,  that  though  mankind  cannot  of  themselves 

*  This  article  of  the  Presbyterian  church  has  been  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  escape  the  direct  charge  of  teaching  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  I  have 
litUe  doubt  it  was  a  similar  proceeding  to  that  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  to 
which  Calvin  alludes,  when  he  in  perfect  honesty  remarks :  (/lut  bopk  iii.  chap. 
23,  sec.  1.)  *'  Many  indeed  as  if  they  wished  to  avert  odium  from  God,  admit 
election  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  that  any  one  is  reprobated.  But  this  is  puerile 
and  absurd,  because  election  itself  could  not  exist  without  being  opposed  to  rqwo- 
bation,  &c.  Whom  God  passes  by,  therefore,  he  reprobates,  and  from  no  other 
cause  than  his  determination  to  exclude  them  from  the  inheritance  which  he  pre- 
destines for  his  children." 
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do  any  thing  that  is  good  or  right,  yet  if  they  ultimately  fall  under 
God's  condemnation  it  Is  through  their  own  fault,  and  not  that 
Jehovah  has  made  them  expressly  to  bo  damned  as  is  asserted  by 
the  Calvinists. 

This  mode,  commonly  called  Arminianism,  by  which  such  theo- 
logians have  modified  the  doctrine  in  question  to  Obtain  a  result  so 
different  from  that  taught  by  Calvin,  consists-  in  making  the  state- 
ment, that  though  Adam  and  Ev«  fell  from  a  state  of  actual  perfec- 
tion, and  became  wholly  depraved  in  all  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  so  that  th^y  and  9.11.  their  posterity  have  become 
averse  to  do  good  and  inclined  to  do  evil,'  yet  the  grace  of  God 
which  IS  given  to  all  men  as  preventing  them,*  13  sufHcient  to  enable 
them  all  to  obtain  salvation,  provided  they  will  obey  the  influences 
of  his  spirit  leading  them  to  repentance,  and  will  seek  his  forgive- 
ness through  those  means  of  grace  that  he  has  appointed  for  them. 

But  though  there  is  a  seeming  difference  between  this  exposition 
and  the  statement  of  the  Calvinists,  yet  it  is  only  so  in  the  more 
sofl  and  courtly  phrase  in  which  the  doctriiio  is  announced,  for  in 
reality  the  two  opinions  do  not  differ.  This  is  evident  in  the  fact, 
that  the  Arminian  exposition  like  that  of  the  Calvinists,  admits  the 
depravity  of  mankind  to  be  so  great,  that  every  man  by  nature  not 
only  hates  what  is  good,  but  he  loves  to  do  evil,  consequently  it 
follows  most  undeniably,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
preventing  grace  that.  Jehovah  confers  on  individuals,  so  are  they 
changed  in  their  intellectual  and  mo.ral  natures.  It  therefore 
unavoidably  follows,  that  if  God  gives  sufHciont  grace  the  indi- 
vidual will  be  converted  .^d  saved,  and  if  he  gives  a  less  degree 
of  grace  than  is  sufHcient  to  change  the  natural  depravity  of  the 
individual,  then  he  must  be  damned. 

There  is  no  denying  these  conclusions,  for  if  a  great  depravity 
of  nature  amounting  to  an  aversion  of  what  is  good  and  a  love  of 

^  The  p&Mages  upon  which  the  Arminiaiis  etpccially  rely  aa  the  proof  of  this 
universally  preveniing  grae$,  are  Ronunu  xii.  3,  and  I  Cor,  xii.  7 ;  which  are  inter- 
preted by  them  to  imply  that  *«  a  measure  of  grace,"  or  "  a  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit,"  is  given  to  every  man,  &c.  But  nothing  can  be  more  unjustifiable  than 
such  interpretation.  The  context  in  both  passages  shews,  that  the  apostle  was 
speaking  of  those  individuals  among  the  Roman  and  Corinthian  congregations, 
who  possessed  eminent  or  supernatural  gifts  at  those  early  times  of  Christianity, 
and  which  the  apostle  instructs  them  they  were  to  exercise  to  the  edification  of  tha 
brotherhood.  "  Every  man,"  therefore,  in  those  texts  does  not  signify  haman 
nature  universally,  but  that  every  man  who  had  these  g^ifts,  was  to  exercise  them 
before  God  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been  conferred ,  j.  c.  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  their  fellow  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down 
clearly  in  1  PeUr  iv.  10, 11. 
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what  18  evil  be  the  natural  conBtitution  of  human  nature,  how  can 
the  bias  of  that  depravity  be  ever  changed  but  by  an  amount  of  the 
grace  of  God  sufficient  to  overcome  this  pernicious  tendency  to 
love  what  is  evil.  Every  man  therefiare»  who  regards  the  consis- 
tency of  logical  inferences  must  admit,  that  as  this  preventing  grace 
of  God  as  it  is  called,  is  ab|M>lutely  essential  to  scJvaition,  so  if  Grod 
does  not  give  it  in  suflfitient  intensity  to  change  the  individual  from 
his  natural  depravity,  he  must  inevitably  be  damned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inherent  depravity  of  nature  derived  from  Adam,  by 
which  he  not  only  hates  what  is  good  but  loves  to  do^evil.* 

Such  being  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  Arminian  or  modi- 
fied doctrine  concerning  original  sin,  in  what  does  it  differ  from 
the  eiiposition  of  the  Calvinistsi  The  substance  of  either  doctrine 
is,  that  Jehoxah  saves,  individuals  arbitrarily,  according  to  the  one 
he  elects,  and  according  to  the  other  iie  has  given  those  that  are 
saved  a  sufficient  amount  of  preventing  grace  that  overcomes  their 
natural  bias  to  do  what  is  evil.  Those  that  are  not  saved,  are 
absolutely  in  the  same  category  according  to  either  hypothesis,  t.  e, 
they  have  been  passed  over  by  Jehovah>  and  therefore  necessarily 
must  be  daqined  a^  being  left  to  their  own  inherent  depravity  of 
nature.t 

*  So  fiu*  has  this  doctrine  been  carried  out,  that  we  oflen  hear  from  the  pulpit 
that  the  Scripture  informs  us,  **  lee  eannot  ttn  IhAtJt  m  good  Hkmghi  qf  otwdctt  f* 
and  most  persons  believe  this.  But  when  theologians  are  asked  for  their  authority 
for  this  statement,  they  have  none  to  give  but  2  Cor,  duip.  iii.  5,  which,  instead 
of  any  such  meaning-  simpler  implies,— that  the  Apostles  and  other  preachers  of  the 
gospel  had  no  trust  or  confidence  in  themselves  in  carrying  on  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  and  that  their  reliance  was  upon  the  assurance  of  God's  promises. 

By  an  equally  gross  perversion  it  is  oflen  contended  that  even  our  faith  is  the 
gift  of  God,  ( Ejithe9.  ii.  8. )  1  admit  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  relative 
thai  in  the  text,  which  gives  a  man  the  choice  of  either  a  rational  meaning,  or  one 
that  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  whole  scope  of  Scripture.  For  since  faith  is 
every  where  commended  bj  Chdst  and  the  Apostles,  and  the  want  of  it  is  every 
where  censured,  what  can  be  more  absqrd  than  to  .suppose  a  man  to  be  either 
approved  or  censured  for  the  exercise  or  non-exercise  of  a  fitculty ,  .that  he  has  not 
of  himself  but  which  is  asserted  to  be  t|)e  gift  of  God. 

t  That  the  Arminian  scheme  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Calvinists,  except 
in  words,  I  apprehend  the  reader  will  be  convin<5bd  who  will  read  over  the  fol- 
lowing tenets  of  the  Arminiant,  which  I  have  extracted  from  Buck's  Theological 
Dictionary. 

1st.  That  God  from  all  eternity  determined  to  bestow  salvation  on  those  who 
he  foreMow  vrould  persevere  unto  the  end  ;  and  to  inflict  everlasting  punishment 
on  those  who  should  continue  In  their  unbelief  and  resist  his  divine  succours  ;  so 
that  election  was  conditional^  and  reprobation  in  like  manner  the  retttil  qf  fort- 
ten  infidelity  and  pereevering  voickednef. 

2d.  That  Jesus  Christ  by  his  sufferings  and  death  made  an  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  all  mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  individual  in  particular ;  that  how- 
ever, none  hut  tho9t  who  believe  in  Aim  can  be  partakers  of  divine  benefiU. 
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All  the  ingenuity  of  man  cannot-  deduce  any  other  conclusion  as 
to  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  than 
I  have  stated  it,  for  until  the  amount  of  human  depravity. asserted 
by  that  doctrine  is  removed  by  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  man 
necessarily  must  sin>.  because  it  is  his  natural  constitutional  ten- 
dency. If  the  grace  of  God  be  given  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
constitutional  depravity,  then  the  balance  is  swayed  down  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  individual  will  as  necessarily  love  what  is  right 
and  good; 

If  any  one  should  suggest  that  an  amount  of  grace  merely  equal 
to  the  innate  depravity  is  given  to.  every  man,  what  then  becomes 
of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  itself,  with  all  ita  supposed  proofs 
as  deduced  from  human  wickedness  ?  TAe  doctrine  is  entirely  neu- 
iralized,  ceases,  to  be,  and  is  gone  Jar  ever. 

The  truth  of  the  whc^e  matter  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  when  carried  out  to  its  practical  results,  is  so  wholly  contradic- 
tory to  the  scope  and  requirement  of  the  Scriptures,  that  theolo- 
gians holding  that  opinion  were  compelled  to  invent  the  counteract^ 
ing  doctrine  of  preventing  grace,  in  order  to  obtain  any  foundation 
for  the  fact  of  human  responsibility,  which  is  so  distinctly  taught  in 
every  portion  of  the  Scripture  writings. 

But  the  theologians  have  altogether  overlooked  ihe  circumstance* 
that  this  constructed  theological  responsibility  does  not  rest  upon 

3d.  That  true  faHk' eaimoi  proceed  from  the  erefeUeqf  ournotwal  faeulHeeand 
powere,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  qf  free  wiU;  since  man  in  consequence  of 
hifl  natural  corruption,  it  ineapabU  either  qf  thinking  or  doing  any  good  thing,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  his  conversion  and  salvation,  that  he  be 
regenerated  and  renewed  5y  the  operation  of  the  Hot^  Ohoet,  which  is  the  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.  r 

4th.  That  this  divine  grace- or  energy  of  the  Holy  Ohoet  ^egine.and  perfect* 
mtery  thing  that  can  be  coiled  good  in  'man,  and  consequently,  all  good  tbdrk*  are  to 
be  attributed  to  God  alone;  that  ncvtfrthclees,  this  grace  is  offered  to  all,  and  does 
not  Ibrce  men  to  act  against  their  inclinations,  but  may  bo  resisted  and  rendered 
inefleqtual  by  the  perverse  i^-ill-bf  the  impenitent  sinner. 

6th.  That  God  giycs  to '  the  truly  iaithfdl  who  are  regenerated  hy  hie  grace,  the 
meane  ef  preeerving  them$H»e$  in  thie  eUUe, 

Upon  this  article  Buck  remarks,  that  "  the  first  Armfnians  had  some  doubts,  but 
that  their  followers  uniformly  maintain,  that  the  regenerate  may  loee  true  juft^y- 
tug  faith,  fall  from  a  ttate  qf  grace  and  die  in  their  eine."  This  conclusion, 
togetlier  with  that  of  the  fourth  article,  entirely  destroys  the  theological  assump- 
tion of  the  Arminians  concerning  human  depravity  as  stated  in  the  third  article, 
for  it  makes  mankind  free  agents,  utterly  regardless  of  all  their  preceding  dog- 
mas. 

In  this  matter,  however,  they  still  cannot  be  said  to  differ  from  the  Calvhiists, 
for  they  also  assert  that  men  are  responsible  for  their  sins,  and  shall  be  justly  con- 
demned of  God  for  their  transgressions  at  the  last  day,  (See  Cbii^etf .  Faith,  chap, 
xxxiii.  on  the  last  judgment.) 
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any  ability  of  human  nature,  by  which  men  are  justly  condemned 
if  they  live  wickedly,  but  the  theological  responsibility  rests  exclu- 
sively upon  that  amount  or  pretbnting  grace  that  ift  super- 
induced BY  GOD,  UPON  THE  SUPPOSED  DEPRAVED  AND  WICKED  NA- 
TURE OP  MANKIND.  Human  responsibility  therefore,  upon  such  a 
basis  is  a  mere  nullity.  For  if  mankind  by  nature  can  only  do 
evil  until  Jehovah  bestows  on  them  his  preventing  grace,  they  pre- 
viously had  no  responsilnlity.  If  God  g^ves  them  an  amount  of 
preventing  grace  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  they  must 
be  saved,  bnd  if  he  docs  not  give  tliem  a  sufficient  amount  to  over- 
power the  inherent  depravity  of  their  nature,  they  must  be  damned. 
The  conclusion  therefore  is  unavoidable,  that  those  only  are  damned 
to  whom  God  has  expressly  denied  a  sufficient  amount  of  grace.* 
The  .  intellectual  perplexity  and  deep  practical  absurdity  intro- 
duced into  the  theory  of  Christianity  through  the  media  of  original 
sin  and  the  doctrine  of  preventing  grace,  can  only  be  illustrated  by 

• 

*  Laymen  who  have  never  invcsii^icd  the  subjept  of  preventing  grace  as  in- 
volved in  iti  thoolog'ical  perplexities, '  have  no  idea  of  the  ulterly  unmanageable 
nature  of  the  doctrine,  nor  of  the  absolute  .inability  of  the  theolog'ians  themaelvei 
to  come  to  any  intcUigible  conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  more  intellectual  of 
them  acknowlcdgt!  this,  and  yet  instead  of  perceivirfg  their  own  presumption  4b 
the  case,  by  its  entire  incompatibility  with  the  whole  institution  of  Christianity, ' 
in  all  the  ixifatuation  of  a  system  of  %^11- worship  they  recommend  the  clergy  in 
their  executive  capacity,  to  allow  the  lai|y  to  practically  disregard  the  doctrine 
provided  they  adiirit  the  ecclesiastical  dictum  on  the  subject  to  be  a  divine  truth. 
In  illustration  of  this  curious  condition;  of  thing*,  the  following  extract  will  be 
found  very  instructive.  ,    -      , 

Knapp,  in  a  note  to  his  Christian  Theology,  Art.  xii.  sec.  229,  on  the  Subject  of 
Grace,  says:  "The  various  and  mostly  fruitless  controversies  which  have  pre- 
vailed among  theologians  especially  since  the  time  of  Augustine,  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  agx^ncy  of  God  is  exerted  in  renewing  the  heart  of  man,  &c. 
have  rendered  this  article  one  <tf  the  mo9t  diffie%dl  and  involved  in  the  whole  eytlem 
qf  theology.  These  subtleties,  however,  should  have  no  plac«  id  the  religious  in- 
struction given  to  the  unlearned  ^aruttian.  It  is  sufficient  for  Atfi  to  know,  that  he 
owes  his  renewal  not  to  himself  and  bis'own  powers,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  that 
powerful  divine  amistance  which  God  denies  io  none  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
fiiith  and  repentance  are  not  produced  by  an  irresistible  influence,  but  that  man 
can  rejc-ct  them.  That  in  the  case  of  those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  reveled 
religion,  the  saving  change  is  effected  by  God  through  his  word,  (•'.  c.  the  Scrip- 
tures) as  a  means,  and  that  such  persons  therefore,  are  to  expect  n(>  divine  asitl* 
ance  entirely  disconnected  from  it,  though  (hey  may  look  for  this  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  faithful  use  of  the  word  of  God.  Man  therefore  must  not  be 
supine  and  passive  in  this  work,  but  carefully  use  all  the  opportonities  and  means 
which  divine  grace  affords  him."  " 

To  this,  Knapp  adds  a  quotation  from  Erasmus,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  this: 
"  Nor  is  it  either  necessary  or  possible  in  particular  cases,  Co  determine  definitely 
how  much  man  himself  has  contributed  to  his  own  improvement*  and  how  rau^ 
grace  has  done  for  him ;  provided  he  eincer^y  bOievee  thai  hi  owee  hU  enUrt 
to  the  unmeriied  divine  compaaeion," 
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the  amount  df  absurdity  that 'would  be  exhibited,  could  mankind 
be  induced  to  forsake  the  natural '  use  of  their  feet  by  the  substi- 
tution of  stilts,  upon  which  they  would  be  required,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  perform  every  action  of  life  with  the  same  agility  as 
if  unembarrassed  by  such  preposterous  incumbrances. 

But  notwithstanding  the  tenacity  with  which  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  is  ordinarily  maintained  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of 
christian  faith,  yet  it  is  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  Scripture,  that  the  clergy  of  all  sects,  the  Calvinists  as  Well  as 
others,  in  their  sermons  and  lectures  as  delivered  to  the  thoughtless 
and  irreligious  portion  of  mankind,  cc^ntinually  call  on  them  to  re- 
pent and  be  saved,  affirming  at  the  same '  time  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  that  if  any  one  shall  ultimately  fall  under  the  judgment 
of  Jehovah,  it  would  be  from  their  own  fault. 

It  may  be  said  however,  in  reply  to  what  1  have  hitherto  urged 
on  this  subject,  that  the  depravity  of  human  nature  is  continually 
implied  throughout  the  Scripture,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  evident 
from  our  universal  experience  of  human  nature,  even  from  the  ten- 
derest  childhood,  and  consequently  if  all  are  sinful,  and  none  per- 
fect, so  in  that  fact  it  cannot  but  be  that  meji  is  by  nature  averse  to 
do  good  and  inclined  to  do  evil,  and  therelbre  we  must  certainly 
be  depraved  and  corrupt  in  our  natural  state  to  explain  this  uni- 
versal sinfulness  of  mankind,  which  extends  from  the  earliest  child- 
hood to  the  most  advanced  old  age. 

On  these  several  constructions,  which  I  contest  altogether  against 
the  advocates  of'  original  sin,  I  will  now  join  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  I  deny  that  the  Scriptures  recognize  any  inhe- 
rent depravity  of  huma^i  nature.  If  it  can  be  shewn  that  the 
Scripture  any  where  recognizes  any  constitutional*  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature  as  an  eoUenuation  for  human  sinfulness,  then  1  will  ad- 
mit the  Scriptures  imply  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity.  But  if 
no  Bifch  passages  can  be  quoted,  and  if  the  Scripture  does  not 
every  where  throughout  the  volume  distinctly  te^ch  that  human 
sin  is  inexcusable  before  God,  then  it  is  altogether  absurd  to  say  that 
tbe  Scriptures  recognize  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity.  Sin  is 
regarded  in  the  Scripture  in  no  other  point  of  view  but  as  the  diso- 
bedient act  of  intelligent  creatures,  undergoing  moral  and  intellec- 
tual probation,  toko  are  able  to  do  right  if  they  will,  and  who  are 
therefore  justly  punished  whenever  they  do  wrong.* 

*  As  I  cannot,  in  a  work  so  general  in  its  purport  sb  the  present,  undertake  to 
confute  the  inferences  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  particiJar  doctrines  and  no- 
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Ought  it  then  to  excite  either  wonder  or  perplexity  that  at  jottng 
children  from  their  earliest  age  desire  to  gratify  themselvei  in  any 
mode  they  can  appreciate,  that  they  should  also  majufest  anger  or 
resentment  when  that,  gratification  is  withheld  or  denied  t*  How 
can  an  intelligent  sentient  creature  express  ita  feelings  on  such  oc- 
casions otherwise  than  according  to  what  it  does  feel  1  Again*  a 
joung  child  will  appropriate  to  its  own  use  or  gpratification  any 
thing  that  it  can  lay  its  hands  on,  without  any  regard  of  the  right 
that  another  person  n^'ay  haye  in  such  object.  And  if  it  should 
apprehend  a  punishment  afterwards  for  having,  done  so,  it  will 
not  hesitate  to  deny  the  fkct  in  the  most  express  terms. 

But  do  these  acts  of  a  young  child  therefore  indicate  an  inherent 
wickedness  and  depravity,  that  prefers  to  do  evil  and  hatQS  to  do 
light?  Before  this  question  be  answered  let  it  be  regardecl  under 
the  light  of  other  phenomena. 

Are  the  acts  of  violence  ixid  rapacity  which  we  aee  in  the  beasts 
indicative  of  moral  depravity?  Certainly  not;  they  are  merely  the 
exhibition  of  the  constitutional  propensities  implanted  in  the  organ- 
isation of  such  animals,  which  exhiSit  themselves  in  hunger,  thirstf 
sexual  inclination,  ice.  As  the  beasts  therefore  have  no  moral  con* 
science,  so  they  give  way  to  all  their  impulses  be  they  what  they 
may  and  are  guiltless  in  all  they  do.  What  then  is  the  difference 
between  the  beasts  and  young  children-?  These  last  like  the  former 
feel  the  impulses  that  induce  them  to  seek  the  gratification  of  all 
natural  or  constitutional  desires,  and  let  the  mode  they  adopt  be 
what  it  may  to  express  their  displeasure,  or  obtain  their  gratifica* 
.tion,  they  are  not  more  depraved  than  the  beasts.  It  does  not 
alter  the  bearing  of  the  question  to  say  that  a  child  has  been  told 
that  certain  actions  are  wrong,  and  that  nevertheless  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  them.  Such  observations  are  mere  quibbles,  the  child 
does  not  know  that  such  actions  are  wrong,  for  it  perceives  no  tur* 
pitude  in- them,  and  does  not  comprehend  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  wrong,  immoral,  or  sinful.  It  merely  knows  that  the 
parent  has  forbidden  certain  actions,  but  why  that  prohibition 
should  be  a  restraint  on  him»  so  as  to  induce  him  to  deny  hmiself 
an  actual   gratification  he  cannot  comprehend,  tiiough  he  may 

•  Was  it  ori^nal  sin  thai  induced  the  orang  utan  described  by  Broderip, 
iaSool.  Btenat.  246)  who  "  when  refuaed  what  be  wanted  would  roll  himself  on 
deck,  and  behave  as  naughtily  as  any  froward  child  could ;  nay,  if  the  refusal 
were  pertiaCed  in,  he  would  suddenly  riae.-and  uttering  piercing  screams,  rush 
orer  the  ship's  side  as  though  in  his  despair  hs  was  going  to  throw  himself  into 
the  sea/'  he. 

41  V.  1 
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rastnin  himself  from  such  indnlgeiice  through  the  fear  of  offending 
his  parent,  or  from  fear  of  being  punished  for  his  disobedience. 
But  the  idea  that  disobedience  is  sinful  in  itself,  or  an  offence  in  the 
sight  of  Grod,  a  child  cannot  comprehend  until  it  has  attained  to  a 
firm  belief,  whether  through  reason  or  prejudice,  that  he  is  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  moral  integrity  of  his  actions. 

As  we  are  bom  into  the  world  wholly  ignorant  of  every  subject 
of  knowledge,  whether  practical  or  speculative,  we  are  as  neces- 
sarily bom  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  idOrality  or  religion.  Thsj 
are  only  to  be  gradually^  acquired  by  reflection^  practice,  and  a 
resort  to  all  those  means,  natural  or  i^iritual,  that  are  indicated  by 
our  earlier  instructors.  «  .     ,  . 

If  it  therefore  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  y<mag  child  ought  to 
render  an  immediate  and  perfect,  obedieneo  to  the  requirements  of 
morality  and  religion  as  soon, as  Sudi  dogmas  are  announced  to  its 
hearing,  it  is  much  more  absurd  to  infer,  that  because  the  child 
does  not  render  a  perfect  obedience,  it  is  the  consequence  of  a 
depraved  nature  that  loves  evil  and  hates  what  is  good.  Why  we 
cannot  learn,  to  read,  "^rite,  or  cypher,  without  much  diligence  and 
practice.  We  cannot  acquire  a  mechanical  trade,  or  even  an 
accomplishment  in  which  we  delight,  but  ai^r  the  lapse  of  much 
time  and  steady  application.  How  much  the  less  then  can  any 
one  fulfil  the  various  and  specific  requirements  of  morality  and 
religion,  but  by  a  continued  Voluntary  self^tdiscipline,  which  in- 
volves the  intellectual  and  conscientious  determination  of  all  our 
thoughts,  words, .and  conduct  as  free  agents,  who  are  as  such 
responsible  before  God  for  our  uprightness  in  every  particular. 
For  the  attainment  of  the  perfection  that  Jehovah  requires  from 
mankind,  he  has  allotted  the'  period  of  our  whole  mtellectual  life, 
and  consequently  nothing  can  be  more,  inconsistent  with  the  &ct 
of  our  probationary  existence,  than  the  inference,  that  because  a 
young  child  does  not  manifest  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  inune- 
diate  requirements  of  its  parents  or  guardians,  that  it  loves  what  is 
evil  and  hates  what  is  good. 

If  we  pass  now  frem  the  condition  of  children  to  that  of  full 
grown  men,  who  have  no  longer  the  plea  of  ignorance  to  make 
concerning  what  is  right  or  wrong,  we  are  informed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  that  every  thing  pertaining  to 
human  history  indicates  the  deep  seated  depravity  of  our  nature. 
Not  only  is  the  world  filled  with  all  manner  of  crimes  and  iniquity* 
but  even  the  best  of  men  have  continually  to  lament  their  weakness 
and  misconduct.     Can  any  thing  therefore  be  more  evident,  say 
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the  adyocates  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  than  that  there  i«  a 
radical  depravity  of  human  nature  which  manifests  itself  by  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  the  whole  race. 

But  the  supposed  force  of  this  statement  consists  in  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  the  relative  term  sinfulness,  which  is  thus 
perverted  to  imply  that  there  is  a  perpetual  inclination  or  disposi- 
tion of  mankind  to  do  what  is  sinful'^  Now  this  implied  propensity. 
of  mankind  to  do  what  is  evil  I  utterly  deny,  fully  admitting  how- 
ever, that*  all-  men  more  or  iess,  from  time  to  time,  will  be  found 
disobedient  before  God,  and  of  course  so  far  sinfuL  This  matter 
we  shall  explain  in  its  proper  place  hereafter,  at  the  present  time 
it  is  only  necessary  to  confute  the  assumption  of  those '  defending 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  that  men  do  thus  transgress,  because 
they  hate  what  is  good  and  love  what- is  evil.  To  .meet  this 
assumption  distinctly^  I  most  explioitly  assert  that  no  sane  man 
ever  preferred  to 'do  Wrong  rather  than^right.'  If  man  is  by  nature 
depraved  and  corrupt  as 'asserted  by  the*  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
we  should  always  find  men  doing  what  was  evil  rather  than  what 
was  right,  when  they  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  doing  the  one 
or  the  other,  which  is  not  the  fact  as.  every  one's  own  conscience 
will  testify.  On  the  contrary  men  would  rather  do  right  than 
wrong,  but  to  obtain  pleasure  or  g^radfication,  they  will  very  often» 
not  altoayt,  do  what  they  know  to  be  wrong  rather  than  deny 
themselves  a  proposed  indulgence. 

But  let  us  investigate  the  supposed  principles  of  man's  prefer- 
ence to  do  what  is  evil.  For  instance,  we  continually  hear  of 
thefts,  and  robberies,  but  do  we  ever  heo/of  rich  men  committing 
such  crimes  ?*  We  also  continually  hear  of  fomieations  and  adulte- 
ries, but  we  never  hear  of  persons  happily  married  who  are  guilty 
of  such  offences  ?  We  hear  continually  of  nrarderers  and  assassins* 
but  how  rare  are  such  persons  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
those  who  regard  such  actions  with  abhonence  %  Now  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  rich  do  not  rob  or  steal?  Th^  persons  hi^pily 
married  are  not  ^Ity  of  adultery  ?  Or  that  so  few  persons  in  the 
world  have  committed  murder!  It  will  probably  be  said  in  reply, 
that  such  persons  as  thosie  above  mendoned  have  no  temptation  to 
act  sinfully  in  such  particulars,  and  the  answer  is  p^ectly  correcC* 
their  condition  is  such  diat  properly  speaking  they  have  no  indi-. 
nation  to  commit  such  immoralities.  But  if  the  theory  of  origintl 
sin  be  true,  they  ought  all  to  be  found  transgressing  in  such  mat- 
ters, because  they  are  by  that  doctrine  supposed  to  prefer  to  4o 
what  is  wrong  rather  than  do  what  is  right.    But  this  is  mswfesfly 
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not  the  fact;  sucli  persons  as  I  have  enumerated  above*  both  avoid 
and  reprobfito  the  sins  I  have  there  specified.  It  may  be  therefere» 
that  those  who  steal,  rob,  defraud,  murder,  &c\  do  such  things  not 
because  they  love  to  do  what  is  wrong,  but  because  they  have  been 
influenced  by  othei-  considerations.  A  very  brief  reflection  on  this 
subject  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  whole  matter. 

All  the  annals  of  crime  will  not  furnish  an  instance  of  any  really 
tane  person  having  committed  a  breach  of  morality  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  gratified  by  doing  a  wrong  action*  But  thousands 
have  committed  crimes  to.obtaiir  so^ne  Special  end;  purpose,  or 
gratificatiou.  Hete  then  is  the  solution  of  the  subject,  some  men 
under  certain  circumstanceflf  will  do  what  is.  wrong,  rather  than 
deny  themselves  what  thc^  desire,  or  wish  ^to  accomplish.  But 
such  persons  do  not  act'  wrongfully  -  becaiise  it  is  wrong,  but 
bfscause  they  will  gratify  themselves  although  they  know  it  to  be 
wrong,  and  that,  not  because  they  cannot  foi1>ear-tb  do  wrongfully, 
but  because  they  will  not  forbear  to  gratify 'themselves;  and  hence, 
such  persons  are  justly  punished  for  their  transgression,  whether 
by  man  or  by  God.  But  to*  continue  oUr  exposition :  We  have 
seen  that  rich  men  do  not  rob  or  steal  from'  evident  reasons,  con- 
•equendy  those  that  do  rob,  ateal,  or  defraud  others,  do  so  to  obtain 
money,  that  they  may  thus  enjoy  some  gratification  or  other  that 
money  can  procure  them ;  I  say  for  seme  gratification  only.  It  is 
not  poverty  or  mere  destitution  that  compels  such  persons  to  do 
wrong,  for  there  is  a  large  portion  of  mankind  sb  closely  bordering 
on  destitution  that  they  live  only  by  their  daily  labor,  oflen  uncer- 
tain where  they  may  Rnd  the  means  for  the  next  day's  subsistence, 
and  yet  va^t  numbers  of  such  necessitous  persons  are  perfectly 
honest,  and  free  from  any  inclination  to  commit  theft  or  robbery. 
No  one  therefore,  can  justify  his  act  of  theft  or  robbery  by  the 
pretence  of  necessity.  '  Hir  condition  can  never  be  worse  than  that 
of  a  mere  day  laborer,  whom  we  see  can  be  honest  and  upright,  if 
he  chooses  to  bear  the  inconveniences  of  an.  honest  poverty. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  every  other  class  of  human 
immoralities.  A  man  transgresses  because  he  obtains,  or  proposes 
to  obtain  some  particular  end  or  gratification.  He  was  not  impelled 
by  any  supposed  proclivity  of  a  depraved  nature  to  do  wrongfully, 
he  could  have  resisted  the  temptation  as  well  as  thousands  of 
others  in  the  world  around  him  have  done  under  similar  circum* 
stances,  and  consequently  when  he  does  wrongfully  he  is  justly 
obnoxious  to  punishment.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending this  matter,  for  however  criminal  wicked  men  may  be  in 
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their  acts,  there  are  none  more  sensitive  than  they  are  as  to  any 
injustice  or  treachery  practised  against  themselves,  and  none  are 
lotider  in  their  complaints.  This  very  sensitiveness  therefore,  suf- 
ficiently proves  the  equity  of  their  punishment  as-fi^ee  agents  who 
knew  better,  and  yet  preferred  to  do  wrong  rather  than  deny  them* 
selves  some  proposed  gratification.* 

But  the  strongest  evidence  to  shew  that  men  do  not  act  wrong- 
fully from  a  love  of  evil,  may  be  exhibited  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gious persecutions.  In  such  cases,  men  have  thought  that  they 
were  doing  Grod  service.  Thus  the  Jews  put  our  Saviour  to  death 
and  persecuted  his  disciples,,  zeal  towards  &od  being  the  principle 
of  their  conduct,  as  was  distinctly  recognized  'by  the  apostle  Paul 
ms  his  motive  before  he  became*  converted  to  the  christian  faith. 
The  Church  of  Rome  on  a  similar  principle,  persecuted  those  per- 
sons who  rejected  doctrines  and  practices,  which  that  church  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  founded  on  the  word  of- Grod,  though  we 
believe  with  equal  sincerity  that  such  expositions  are  unwarrantable 
assumptions,  and  contradictory' to  the  Scriptures.  On  the  very  same 
theory  of  doing  God  service,  Cranmer  burnt  several  persons  for 
heresy,  and  Calvin  caused  Servetus  to  be  put  to  death,  an  act 
which  Melancthon,  Beza,  Bucer,  and  other  Protestant  divines  ap- 
plauded or  justified.  Yet,  can  any  one  doubt  but  that  these  vari- 
ous persons  were  devout  and  conscientious  men,  who  had  the-  vital 
interests  of  religion  at  heart,  and  who  so  far  from  thinking  they 
did  wrongfully,  regarded  it  to  be  their  duty  as  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  act  in  those  ways  which  we  now  consider  to  have  been  their 
reproach  and  shame,  t 

*  We  hare  cODtinually  illutiraUonB  offered  us  on  this  subject  in  the  history  of 
thieves,  robbers,  and  pirates,  whose  faithfulness  and  honesty  to  each  other  is  fully 
reco^lzed  by  our  popular  expression'of  *' honor  among'  thieves."  As  the  follow- 
ing-  extract  from  one  of  our  Baltimore  papers  during'  the  year  1861 « places  the 
sense  of  justice  even  among  the  most  abandoned  criminals  in  a  very  strong  light, 
I  have  thought  the  intellectual  reader  would  be  pleased  with  the  fact. 

"Honor  among  Qmoicls.— The  State  prisoners  Poerio,  Pironti,  Ac.  condemned 
to  the  gr*^leys  for  life,  at  Naples,  (merely  for  political  offences,)  have  been  re- 
moved from  Nisida,— where  their  presence  in  the  bagno  had  created  an  indescri- 
bable sensation  among  the  most  abandoned  convicts,  who  showed  them  every 
token  of  reverence,  and  expressed  the  most  violent  indignation  that  such  men 
should  be  doomed  to  their  own  late." 

t  The  principle  of  their  conduct  may  be  fully  illustrated  by  the  present  action 
of  the  more. enthusiastic  portion  of  our  Temperance  and  Abolition  Societies. 
Their  motives  are  in  themselves  benevolent  ai\d  pjiilanthropic,  but  in  their  heated 
leal  and  miirjudgment,  tlu  firMi  would  establish  a  system  of  laws  among  us  that 
would  be  ultimately  not  less  oppressive  and  persecuting  than  the  Inquisition;  and 
lAs  mtond  would  plunge  our  country  into  civil  war  with  all  its  horrora  and  desola- 
tions, sad  yet  think  they  were  advocating  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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If  any  one,  however,  should  pertinaciously  insist  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  exposition  I  have  made,  that  the  liability  of  every 
individual  man  to  sin  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  still  argues  the  corrupt  and  depraved  nature  of  mankind,  I 
contend  the  assertioix  is  an  abuse  and  perversion  or  terms.  Our 
liability  to  sin  proceeds  from  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  using 
this  term  simply  a^  implying  not  being  perfect,  which  is  m  fact 
necessary  to  the  condition  of  our  boing  as  free  agents  placed  in  a 
state  of  probation  or  trial,  the  end  of  which  is,  that  we  ore  to  at- 
tain to  a  required  perfection  through  our  awn-  voluntary  action.  If 
men  Had  been  made^p^rfect,  ther^  cou)d  be  no  probation,  neither'if 
men  are  depraved  and  wholly  inclined  to  sin  could  there  be  any  pro- 
bation; Jehovah  therefore  has  placed  us  in  that  conditicm  of  being 
that  affords  a  due  exercise  to  our  free  agency,  as  to  whether  we  will 
do  what  is  right  or  wrong,  and  the  phenomena  of  our  conduct  is 
in  perfect  consistency  with  our  condition ;  t.  e.  we  sometimes  do 
what  is  right,  and  at  other  times  we  do  what  is  wrong.  That  this 
is  the  true  theory  of  the  Scripture  on  the  subject  is  fully  estab- 
lished, not  only  because  Jehovah  haft  promised  a  reward  for  well 
doing,  and  announced  a  penalty  for  doing  what  is  wrong,  but  he 
has  been  further  merciful  to  the  fact  of  our  being  imperfect  crea- 
tures, by  having  appointed  certain  modes  whereby  our  sins  may  be 
forgiven ;  thus  shewing  that  he  Tecognizes  our  imperfection  to  be 
such  that  it  required  a  remedy,'  of  which  every  one  as  a  free  agent 
could  avail  himself  who  sincerely  repented  of  having  done  amiss.* 

Hence  the  absurdity  of  the  argument  urged  by  the  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  **  that  unless  all  men  are  depraved  and 
corrupt  by  nature,  that  some  of  them  would  he  perfect,"  But  per- 
fection in  the  absolute  sense  in  which  it  is  thus  required,  is  altogether 
incompatible  with  a  creature  undergoing  intellectual  and  moral 
probation.     But  perfection  in  its  relative  sense^  as  applied  to  mere 

*  If  this  exposition  is  not  deemed  satisfoctory,  let  us  enquire  from  the  adTocatet 
of  human  depravity,  how  is  it  that  men  when  moved  by  the  supposed  preventing 
grace  qf  Ood,  do  not  act  rig-ht  always  ?  How  is  it  that  under  the  preventing'  grace 
of  God  that  all  men  do  not  repent?  Will  any  Arminian  say  that  the  preventing 
grace  of  God  is  not  given  to  all  men.  If  it  be  not  given  it  is  farcical  to  talk  of  man- 
kind being  judged  iux;ordin^  to  their  faith,  or  words,  or  works ;  and  we  arc  plunged 
into  all  the  consequences  of  the  most  absolute  Calvinism,  whether  as  regards  elec- 
tion or  reprobation.  But  if  the  common  or  preventing  grace  of  God  is  given  to 
every  man,  so  that  it  becomes  their  own  fault  henceforth,  if  they  (hmsgrcts  the 
commandments  of  God,  in  what  particular  does  the  phenomena  of  wicked  men  or 
unrepenting  sinners  under  such  supposition,  differ  from  tliat  condition  of  absolute 
free  agency  which  we  contend  Jehovah  has  conferred  upon  all  mankind  in  their 
natural  constitution. 
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human  nature  under  exiating  phenomena,  is  distinctly  recognized  as 
being  attainable  by  mankind.  Thus  for  instance,  Jehovah  said  to 
Abraham :  i 

"  Be  thou  peffecty — Gen,  xvii.  1.  • 

**  Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord.^* — Deut  xviii.  13. 

••  Mark  the  perfect  man^^  Sz^c^^Psalm  xxxvii.  37. 

"  He  that  walketh  in  a  perfect  way  shall  serve  me.*' — Psalm  ci.  6. 

"  The  righteousness  of  the  perfect  shall  direct  his  way.", — Prov. 
xi.   5. 

"  Be  yepeffect,  even  as"  (».  <.  because)  "your  father  in  heaven  is 
perfect." — Math.  v.  48. 

The  reader  may  find  many  other  similar  passages  in  a  Concord- 
ance. 

Finally,  nothing  is  more  false  than  that  mankind  became  wicked 
and  irreligious  creatures  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  universal  religious  character  of 
mankind  in  every  age  and  clime.  The  religious  institutions  of  all 
nations  are  the  most  prominent  and  enduring  characteristics  of  our 
race,  and  the  painful  austerities,  and  self-denying  observances  of 
the  heathen  in  all  the  more  civilized  nations,  shew  how  strenuously 
they  exerted  themselves  that  they  might  be  ultimately  accepted  of 
Crod.  That  they  had  false  theories  on  the  subject  is  very  evident, 
but  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  they  were  constitutionally  religious, 
and  disposed  to  seek  the  divine  favor.  Their  nature  therefore  was 
not  depraved,  for  the  same  disposition  that  leads  us  as  christians  to 
account  all  things  else  but  dross  that  we  may  find  acceptance  with 
Jehovah,  induced  the  heathen  to  seek  salvation  in  Hke  manner 
through  sacrifices  of  their  temporal  goods,  or  .through  austerities 
which  often  make  us  shudder  to  even  hear  them  recited. 

These  matters  are  so  notorious,  that  all  enlightened  men  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man,  agree  in  defining  him 
to  be  a  religious  animal ;  and  the  evidences  of  the  fact  are  so  un- 
deniable, that  the  theologians  themselves  admit  it  whenever  they 
are  not  on  their  guard  against  admlttiifg  any  thing  that  might  con- 
flict with  their  doctrine  of  human  depravity  as  induced  through 
Adam's  transgression. 

As  there  exists  a  great  misjudgment  in  the  christian  world  con- 
cerning the  real  nature  of  human  sin,  it  is  expedient  in  further  sup- 
port of  the  objections  I  have  made  against  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  that  I  should  distinctly  exhibit  the  true  theory  of  human  sin- 
fulness, as  measured  by  the  revelations  made  in  the  Scripture, 
which  if  properly  estimated  will  relieve  the  mind  of  the  reader 
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from  any  misconception  whether  im  the  subject  of  actual  or  origi 
sal  sin. 

The  great  source  of  christian  error  on  this  subject,  arises  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  pestiferous  theory  of  Realism,  "which  hai 
established  the  notion  that  there  is  such  an  essence  as  sin,  t.  e,  thit 
there  is  something  in  its  peculiar  na^re,  that  is  absolutely  haCefbl 
and  offensive  to  Jehovah,'  atid  that  -on  this  account,  it  brings  down 
justly  the  judgments  of  a  holy  Grod  upon  the  head  of  every  trans- 
gressor. 

I,  therefore,  once  more  as  a  Nc^minalist,  take  the  field  agaiut 
this  ancient  foe,  and  contend  there  is  no  such  essence,  or  absolute 
principle  as  sin ;  but  that  sin*  is  simply  disobedience  to  the  law  or 
commandment  of  Jehoi:^,  and  conseque^itly  that  the  offence  of  sin 
does  not  consist  in  the  act  itseff,  but  in  die  i9Utntiom  or  wiU  of  tkt 
agent.  Or,  according  to  Paul,  {Romans  iv.  15)  "  where  there  is  m 
law  there  is  no  transgresnonJ^ 

In  other  words,  sin  is  simply  disobedience  to  the  known  law  of 
Jehovah)  and  is  .not  to  be  estimated  by  any  violation  of  moral  obS- 
gation  towards  mankind.  Where  there  is  no  known  law  of  Jeho- 
vah, breaches  of  morality  sere  merely  civil  offences  and  not  tim,  for 
the  term  sin  must  be  restrict  exclusively  to  violations  of  Jeho- 
vah's known  commandments. 

As  the  Scriptures  do  not  mention  sin  but  as  a  subject  implicated 
with  the  moral  actions  of  responsible  agents  before  Jehovah,  so  the 
sinfulness  of  any  act,  can  only  be  estimated  by  a  law  that  is  to 
regulate  the  moral  proceedings  of  any  class  of  intelligent  beings, 
and  as  such  is  capable  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  exhibition. 
See  our  discourse  on  Moral  Distinctions,  page  89,  &;c. 

All  our  ideas  concerning  sin  are,  therefore,  merely  nominal  or 
relative  to  that  (Constitution  of  human  nature,  which  our  Creator 
has  been  pleased  to  exercise  under  the  requisition,  that  we  obey 
his  commandments  with  all  our  heart,,  with  all  our  mind,  and  with 
all  -our  strength.  If  we  do  not  render  this  perfect  obedience  to  the 
law  of  Jehovah,  we  are  guilty  of  sin. 

But  the  sin  does  not  consist  in  the  act  itself;  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  act  in  itself  sinful,  it  is  only  so  when  we  disregard  the  appoint- 
ments of  God  as  regulating  that  act.  That  this  is  the  case  I  think 
undeniable,  for  I  know  not  of  a  single  action  that  may  be  per- 
formed by  man  under  our  present  constitution,  that  is  not  either 
right  or  sinful,  just  as  we  conform  to,  or  disregard  the  appointments 
of  our  Maker,  and  if  there  be  any  particular  matter  apparently  hos- 
tile to  this  view,  it  can  only  appear  so,  until  the  subject  be  fairly 
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inTestigated,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  strictly  bound  by  all  tbe 
peculiarities  tbat  constitute  the  rectitude  or  sinfulness  of  %U  other 
human  actions  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  sin  but  as  the  breach  of 
a  law  of  Jehovah  that  is  to  regulate  our  peculiar  organization,  a 
brief  view  of  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  will  exhibit  with- 
out any  obscurity  the  true  nature  of  sin,  and  that  it  is  wholly  nom- 
inal or  relative,  and  in  nothing  absolute. 

We  are  in  our  intellectual  and  physical  constitution  made  subject 
to  a  variety  of  impulses,  which  may  be  all  classed  under  two 
heads,  viz.  those  that  pertain  to  the  indulgence  9iid  gratification  of 
the  body,  apd  those  that  pertain  to  the  gratification  and  indulgence 
of  our  intellectual  spirit.  As  we  naturally  dedire  to  accomplish 
what  is  grateful,  so  we  as  naturally  avoid  what  is  painful  or  disa- 
greeable. Our  whole  life  is  passed  under  the  influence  of  things 
that  either  indirectly  or  directly  af£ect  these  constitutional  impulses 
of  our  being,  and  our  moral  responsibility  is  exercised  before  our 
'Creator  by  regulating  the  impulses  of  our  constitution  according 
to  his  revealed  law  on  those  subjects. 

To  illustrate  this  general  view :  As  our  nature  is  constituted  to 
be  sensible  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  so  our  most  pressing  impulse 
is  to  gratify  these  constitutional  requirements  of  our  being.  If, 
then,  by  any  honest  exertion  we  procure  the  means  to  gratify  him- 
ger,  thirst,  or  to  obtain  what  shall  make  us  warm  and  comfortable, 
we  live  honestly  and  acceptably  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  if 
under  the  impulses  as  above  stated,  we  steal  from,  or  defraud  any 
one  to  gratify  our  necessities  or  desires,  we  then  are  guilty  of  sin. 
Now,  certainly,  the  impulse  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  desire  of  being 
comfortable,  have  nothing  sinful  in  their  nature,  nor  is  the  actual 
gratification  of  tlie  impulse  in  any  wise  sinful  if  we  do  so  honestly 
and  temperately,  but  if  we  act  dishonestly  or  intemperatelyi  then 
we  sin. 

Again,  as  we  are  constituted  under  the  influence  of  sexual 
impulses,  neither  the  impulse  itself,  nor  the  gratification  of  the 
impulse  is  sinful.  If  we  marry,  Jehovah  has  legitimated  this 
intercourse,  but  if  we  seek  our  gratification  in  fornication,  or  adul- 
tery, it  is  sinful,  because  Jehovah  has  forbidden  them.^      Sexual 

*I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  fornication  or  adultery  would  not  be  injurious  to 
human  society  irrespective  of  their  prohibition  by  the  law  of  God.  They  would 
be  destructive  of  human  happiness  as  we  are  constitutionally  made,  even  if  there 
was  no  God.  But  nothing  can  make  them  ti^ftU  in  their  character,  but  his 
express  law.  Incest  uhu  not  nttful  with  Adam's  earlier  descendants,  yet  the  law 
of  Jehovah  afterwards  made  it  kigUff  stf|^ 

42  ▼.  1 
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intercoursey  therefore,  in  the  mere  act»  is  neither  right  nor  Binful,  it 
alone  becomes  either,  according  as  we  govern  ourselves  by  the 
command  of  God,  or  as  we  disregard  his  commandment. 

The  love  of  fame,  or  desire  of  eminence  and  distinction  among 
our  fellow-creatures,  is  neither  sinful  in  the  impulse  nor  in  the 
gp:<atification ;  for,  if  wc  through  kindness,  justice,  humanity,  or  in 
any  honorable  mean  attain  to  distinction,  we  are  good  christians, 
and  excellent  citizens.  But  if  We  attain  to  greatness  or  distinction 
by  a  disregard  of  the  rights  or  interests  of  mankind,  much  more  if 
we  violate  and  trample  upon  them,  our  conduct'  is  sinful  precisely 
in  degp'ee  with  our  disregard  of  divine  Ibw  on  such  particulars. 

I  presume  the  above  illustrations  will  enable  the  reader  to  under^ 
Btand  distinctly,  that  the  impulses  of  our  nature  to  gratification  are 
neither  moral  nor  immoral.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  desire 
or  impulse  that  cannot  be  gratified  with  the  approbation  of  our 
Maker,  at  the  same  time  that  the  gratification  is  sinful  if  sought  in 
any  manner  forbidden  by  his  law.  The  reader  who  will  refer  to 
our  Appendix,  Art.  No.  1,  on  Motives,  will  find  a  further  exhibi- 
tion of  this  subject. 

Nothing,  therefore,  I  apprehend  can  be  clearer  than  that  there  it 
no  such  essence  or  absolute  principle  as  sin.  It  is  sin  only, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  God's  law ;  therefore  Paul  tells  us,  {Ram* 
iv.  15,  V.  13,  vii.  7,)  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgres- 
sion :  "  Nai/t  J  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  lawt"  &c. 

The  sin  of  man,  therefore,  consists  simply  in  his  doing  any  thing 
that  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Jehovah,  or  in  his  leaving  any  thing 
undone  that  is  required  by  that  law.  As  intelligent  beings  under- 
going a  probationary  discipline  before  Jehovah,  things  are  brought 
before  us,  and  our  desires  are  excited  by  them  that  our  free 
agency  may  be  exercised  as  to  whether  we  will  govern  our  lives 
by  the  law  he  has  revealed,  and  the  blessings  he  has  promised,  or 
whether  we  will  disregard  alike  his  favor  or  his  indignation.  And 
when  we  do  fail  in  keeping  his  commandments,  it  is  not  that  we  are 
unable  to  observe  them,  but  because  we  will  not. 

Now  take  the  catalogue  of  human  transgressions,  thef^  murder* 
adultery,  &c.  A  man  has  been  tempted  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  his  life  to  offend  in  such  particulars.  From  time  to  time 
he  has  resisted  Uie  temptation,  but  at  last  he  has  yielded  to  it  and 
committed  sin,  nqt  ignorantly,  or  from  inability  to  resist,  for  he  had 
repeatedly  resisted  the  temptation  heretofore,  but  now  he  has 
yielded  to  it  because  he  chose  to  prefer  his  own  gratification. 
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That  all  men»  without  exception,  are  more  or  less  sinful  in  their 
lives  before  Jehovah,  therefore,  arises  not  from  any  inherent  taint 
or  corruption  such  as  imagined  by  the  theory  of  original  sin,  but 
from  the  fact  that  we  as  intellectual  and  moral  beings  of  a/n  tmper- 
feet  canstUution,  are  undergoing  a  probationary  discipline  before  God, 
as  free  agents.  As  such,  exercised  on  the  periect  law  of  Jehovah, 
w^e  sometimes  do  right,  and  sometimes  we  do  wrong.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  The  very  theory  of  our  probation  anticipates  our 
disobedience  as  well  as  our  obedience.  What  else  could  be  ex- 
pected of  free  agents  under  trial  ?  If  any  man  could  keep  the  law 
of  Jehovah  perfectly ,  )io  is  a 'perfect  being,  and  no  longer  in  an 
imperfect  condition. 

In  the  next  place,  the  theory  of  our  moral  responsibility  before 
Jehovah  is,  that  we  shall  observe  the  commandments  or  ordinances 
he  has  appointed  us,  to  ilie  very  utmost  degree  of  our  power  and 
abilities.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident,  to  require  a  less  degree  of 
exerdon  than  our  utmost  intellectual  and  moral  power,  would  be 
to  cotmter-work  a  scheme  that  purposes  to  discipline  mankind 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  -greatest  moral  and  intellectual  per- 
fection that  their  fsicultics  and  powers  are  capable  of  reaching. 
Therefore  the  law  of  Jehovah  requires  from  us  the  service  of  our 
whole  heart,  our  whole  mind,  and  our  whole  strength,  and  to  ren- 
der a  less  perfect  obedience  than  this  is  to  stn,  much  more  so  when 
we  are  guilty  of  any  direct  violation  of  his  commandments. 

But  if  we  cannot  necessarily,  do  more  than  God  requires  of  us 
under  the  head  of  mere  obedience,  and  as  we  may  on  the  other  hand 
transgress  in  a  variety  of  degrees  by  doing  less  than  he  requires, 
flo  no  created  being,  much  less  one  undergoing  probation  as  a  free 
agent,  can  exhibit  continuously  a  perfect  obedience  in  the  sight 
of  Jehovah.  For  if  such  a  being  shall  exert  himself  to  the  very 
utmost  degree  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  never  fail 
not  even  in  the  smallest  degree  of  his  obedience,  nor  for  a  moment 
of  time,  surely  such  a  being  is  absolutely  perfect  and  not  in  a  pro- 
bationary state. 

I  apprehend  therefore  the  deduction  to  be  conclusive,  that  our 
inability  to  fulfil  in  perfection  of  obedience  the  absolute  require- 
ments of  Jehovah,  proceeds  from  no  pravity  or  corruption  derived 
from  Adam,  but  from  the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties  and  pow- 
ers as  measured  by  the  rule  of  an  absolute  perfection.^ 

•  Baylc  rcmarkB  with  jrrcat  tagacity,  thai  "  the  general  idea  we  entertain  of  a 
TF»fty«  who  believes  a  God,  and  Heaven  and  Hell,  leads  us  to  think  thai  ha  would 
do  every  thing  t^i  he  knows  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  avoid  every  thinf 
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Now  can  any  one  pretend  to  saj  the  doctrine  thuB  advanced 
weakens  tlie  obligations  of  Jehovah's  cominandments  upon  the 
consciences  of  men?  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  defenders  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  will  make  such  a  charge  against  my 
exposition.  To  repel  any  such  imputation,  let  me  therefore  reiter- 
ate our  view  on  this  subject.  We  say  the  law  of  God  requires 
the  whole  amount  of  obedience  that  mankind  can  possibly  render, 
and  admits  of  no  relaxation  whatever,  according  as  their  con- 
sciences enlightened  by  the  Scripture,  are .  capable  of  discerning 
where '  the  obligation  lies.  But  man  is  an  imperfect  creature  in 
every  capacity  and  faculty,  and  if  he 'gives  all  his  mind,  and  heart, 
and  strength,  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  he  does  exert  all  that 
he  can  exert,  and  as  np  one  can  expect  a  man  to  exhibit  the  strength 
of  a  horse  or  an  elephan^,  so  neither  can  he  exert  the  moral  or 
intellectual  strength  of  a  perfect  creature.  God  has  required  all 
the  soul  and  strength  of  men  such  as  they  can  exert  it;  and,  as  God 
perfectly  understands  our  ability,  so  no  ono:  can  deceive  him  as  to 
the  measure  of  strength  that  he  could  exert. 

When  a  man  fails  in  exercising  himself  according  to  his  measure 
of  strength  and  knowledge,  he  commits  sin.  The  sin  however,  is 
only  measurable  by  his  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  light 
of  his  conscience,  and  the-  least  relaxation  of  his  moral  ability  in 
observing  the  law  becomes  a^  sin,  for  the  whole  amount  of  his 
strength  is  required  by  his  Creator. 

But  though  the  law  of  Jehovah  requires  a  more  perfect  obedi- 
ence than  any  human  being  has  been  ever  found  capable  of  exer- 
cising during  the  continuance  of  his  brief  life,  yet  the  moral 
attributes  of  Jehovah  are  unimpeachable  in  making  such  a  require- 
ment, for  he  has  appointed  a  propitiation  for  transgression  and  sin, 
which  he  extends  freely  to  every  one  who  has  failed  in  rendering 
perfect  obedience,  provided  they  be  truly  and  heartily  repentant  of 
their  neglect  or  disobedience,  and  will  seek  forgiveness  through 
Jesus  Christ,  with  a  sincere  resolution  that  to  the  utmost  of  their 
strength  they  will  not  transgress  in  like  manner  any  more;  and  to 

that  he  knows  to  be  disagreeable  to  him.  But  the  life  of  man  shews  us  that  he 
does  the  direct  contrary.  The  reason  is  this,  man  does  not  determine  himself  to 
one  action  rather  than  another  by  the  general  knowledge  of  what  he  ought  to  do, 
but  by  the  particuUtr  judgment  he  pa»»e»  on  each  distinct  case  when  he  ie  on  the  point  (f 
proceeding  to  action.  This  particular  judgment  may  indeed  be  comformable  to 
those  general  ideas  of  fit  and  right,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  not  so.  Ho  complies 
almost  always  with  the  reigning  passion  of  i/ie  heart,  to  the  hiat  qf  the  temperameni, 
io  the  force  q^  contracted  habiU."  (Pent.  Divers,  c.  135.)  See  tVoHwrtan,  Dip. 
Leg.  1. 149. 
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enable  them  to  do  this,  spiritual  assistance  is  promised  to  all  who 
ivill  ask  it  from  Jehovah.  With  these  views  every  text  of  Scrip- 
ture accords  that  speaks. of  sin,  righteousness,  regeneration,  and 
sanctification. 

I  presume  I  may  here  anticipate  from  the  Calvinists  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Scriptures  expressly  assert  we  cannot  save  ourselves,  and  that  our 
salvation  is  alone  of  God's  grace  irrespective  of  any  exertion  that 
we  can  make  to  its  attainment.  I  admit  the  apostles  do  say  so; 
but  do  the  apostles  contradict,  themselves  by  this  doctrine?  for 
throughout  the  whole  New  Testament  they  call  on  men  to  repent 
and  save  their  souls,  which  evidently  implies  an  ability  to  do  so. 
On  this  subject  the  Calvinists  have  entirely  misunderstood  the 
Scriptures,  for  if  anjr  one  examines  the  texts  .quoted  by  them  as 
proving  human  inability,  he  wiU  find  that  they  are  observations 
made  by  the  apostles  when  discoursing  on  the  mere  scheme  or 
theory  of  human  salvation^  and  not  at  all  as  concerns  its  practical 
operation.     And  their  argument  is  very  distinct. 

The  apostles  argue  that  mankind  can  render  no  service  whatever 
that  can  be  acceptable  to  Jehovah,  unless  he  has  been  pleased  to 
say  he  will  accept  that  particular  service.  Consequently  if  Jeho- 
vah promises  to  accept  and  reward  any  particular  acts  of  faith  or 
obedience  offered  by  mankind,  it  is  an  act  of  grace  or  favor  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view;  for  how  can  the  blessing  or  favor  of  the 
Deity  be  extorted  from  him  by  any  scheme  of  human  devising. 

But  though  the  scheme  of  our  salvation  be  exclusively  of  the 
grace  of  Jehovah  irrespective  of  any  human  device  or  contrivance, 
the  attainment  of  that  salvation  is  the  act  of  our  free  agency,  for 
Jehovah  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  accomplish  it  if  we  will. 
That  is  to  say,  Jehovah  has  constituted  us  and  the  moral  economy 
to  which  we  belong,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  leaves  it  to  ourselves 
to  determine  our  condition  for  eternity.  He  has  made  us  by  his 
sovereign  power  free  to  pursue  what  course  we  please,  at  the  same 
time  setting  before  us  the  consequences  of  an  obedience  or  disregard 
of  his  revealed  will.  To  influence  our  determination  he  promises 
ultimate  happiness;  to  sustain  us  in  our  trials  he  promises  the 
assistance  of  his  Spint  to  all  who  will  ask  that  help  from  him ; 
'  and  when  we  sin  he  promises  to  forgive  us  if  we  will  seek  for 
pardon  through  the  appointed  mediation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
If  we  then  make  use  of  the  means  which  God  has  formally  revealed 
to  our  free  agency,  we  shall  save  our  souls.  And  if  any  one  dis- 
regards this  constitution  of  things  which  Jehoyah  has  appointed, 
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and  rejects  the  meaDS  of  grace  or  pardon  which  he  hat  annoiuicedi 
such  a  one  brings  condemnation  on  his  own  head  as  the  act  of 
his  own  froe  agency. 

Thus  any  apparent  ambiguity  of  the  Scripture  expression  con- 
cerning the  grace  of  God  in  accomplishing  our  salvation,  which  the 
Calvinists  have  worked  up  into  a  system  contrary  to  the  argument 
and  drift  of  the  Scriptures,  is  reconcuicd  both '  to  Scripture  and  to 
our  sense  and  conscience,  and  no  anomaly  whatever  exists  to  pre- 
vent our  understanding  the  whole  subjecL  But  by  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine,  one  part  of  the  Scripture  contradicts  the  other  in  direct 
terms,  for  it  teaches  that  men  ca^not  repent  nor  save  their  souls,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Scriptures*  from  the  beginning  to  the  endf 
are  full  of  requirements  to  men,  to  repent  and  deliver  themsdmi 
from  the  judgment  announced  by  God  against  human  transgreemmu* 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  exposition  of  my  own  views  concermng 
the  paradisaical  state  of  Adam  and  Eye,  and  the  oonseqtiences  of 
their  transgression,  it  will  be  advantageous  that  the  reader  should 
be  distinctly  reminded  of  the  nature  pf  those  perplexities  that  have 
heretofore  utterly  confounded  theologians  in  speculating  on  that 
subject. 

It  must  be  e\'ident  to  every  one  who  has  attended  closely  to  our 
preceding  discourse,  that  the  inconsistent  and  contradictory  exposi- 
tions of  our  prevailing  theological  systems,  have  been  caused  by 
the  inability  of  theologians  to  reconcile  the  Jbreknowledge  of  Jeho- 
vah as  a  being  omnipotent,  infinitely  perfect,  and  excellent  in  all  his 
attributes,  with  the  contingencies  of  human  conduct  as  free  agents 
undergoing  a  probation  upon  their  individual  responsibilities,  which 
involves  according  to  theological  assumption,  an  eternal  condition 
whether  of  everlasting  happiness,  or  of  everlasting  misery. 

All  the  efforts  of  theologians  to  reconcile  these  two  leading  prin- 
ciples of  revelation,  have  resulted  in  offering  to  mankind  the  choice 
of  the  two  following  theological  inferences. 

First,  that  Jehovah  does  not  foreknow  future  events,  and  that 
when  he  created  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
a  certain  result  through  them  in  the  production  o£  mankind,  his 
original  scheme  and  purpose  was  defeated  through  the  infirmity  of 
Adam  and  Ece^  and  the  active  malice  of  Satan,^     Jehovah  there- 

*  Though  no  theologian  or  divine  openly  asaerti  that  Jehovah  does  not  Swe- 
know  the  future,  it  is  tacitly  assumed  by  the  great  majoritj  of  ihem.  Mot  only 
the  Arminians,  but  even  some  of  the  Calvinists  continually  express  tbemaelTW 
when  off  their  theological  guard,  so  as  to  imply  that  Jehovah's  schema  with  man- 
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fore  to  remedy  hie  thwarted  purpose,  substituted  a  nete  and  different 
echeme,  involving  certain  ngencies  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  which  is  technically  denominated  the  scheme  of  grace. 

Such  an  hypothesis  as  this  however,  is  not  only  derogatory  to 
the  infinite  nature  of  JehoVah,  but  it  is  manifestly  contrary  to  every 
portion  of  Scripture.  We  shall  however  confine  ourselves  to  but 
one  illustration  of  piis  matter.  When  Jehovah  warned  Adam  and 
"Eve  in  paradise,  that  they  should  die  if  they  ate  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  did  not  Jehovah  then  fully  comprehend  the 
force  of  his  own  language,  and  did  he  not  then  necessarily  an- 
ticipate what  consequences  must  necessarily  ensue  if  they  diso- 
beyed his  injunction?  This  simple  circumstance,  without  any 
further  reference  to  Scripture,  must  be  sufficient-  to  shew  that  the 
Almighty  Creator  distinctly  appreciated  all  the  contingencies  de-^ 
pending  upon  Adam  and  Eve's  obedience  or  disobedience,  for  he 
expressly  stated  what  would  follow  if  they  should  disregard  his 
prohibition.  The  hypothesis  that  Jehovah  does  not  foreknow  fu- 
ture events,  must  therefore  be  wholly  rejected  as  being  contrary  to 
tbe  whole  current  of  Scripture;  and  we  must  now  take  up  the  alter- 
native or  second  hypothesis  of  the  theologians,  which  expressly 
recognizes  the  prescience  or  foreknowledge  of  Jehovah. 

But  if  we  base  a  theological  scheme  upon  the  foundation  of  Je- 
hovah's foreknowledge  of  the  contingencies  of  human  actTon,  as 
being  creatures  possessing  inherent  and  absolute  immortality,  we  are 
compelled  by  conclusions  which  no  human  ingenuity  can  evade,  to 
adopt  the  Calvinistic  hypothesis  of  predestination:   for  we  have 

kind  imu  IkwarUd  bjf  the  tranigrenUm  qf  Adam  to  sxich  a  degree,  that  nothing'  else 
than  the  infinite  wiadom  of  Grod  could  have  diaeovtred  a  rtmtdy  for  iL 

Thus  Dr.  Witherspoon,  once  President  of  Princeton  College,  in  his  Sermons,  vol. 
i.  614,  brings  forward  such  a  notion,  though  with  theological li^pNiiiity,  after  havin||f 
sn^gestod  it  to  his  audience,  he  shakes  off  the  responsKbOUy  of  asserting  it.  His 
words  are  as  follows :  "  When  man's  apostacy  (t.  c.  Adam's)  was  first  knowiit  I 
reckon  we  may  affirm  with  sufficient  certainty,  thai  it  could  not  enter  into  any 
created  mind  that  his  recovery  was  possible.  Many  are  even  of  opinion  that  some 
passages  of  Scripture  carry  in  them  an  intimation  that  it  had  been  proposed,  and 
as  it  were,  a  trial  made  in  the  councils  of  heaven  Smong  assembled  angels,  whether 
any  remedy  could  be  found  for  the  guilt  and  apostacy  of  man,  (Adam)  and  that 
none  was  found  either  able  or  willing  to  stand  in  his  room,  as  in  that  of  the  Psalm- 
isty  cited  by  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  x.  6, 6,  7.  lioiah  liz.  16.  1  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  affirm  this  interpretation  of  these  passages,  but  the  first  of  them  which 
is  applied  by  the  apostle  to  Christ,  certainly  implies  that  he  undertook  the  redemp- 
tioii  of  sinners  when  other  sacrifices  were  found  ineffectual." 

Frmn  this  reasoning  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Dr.  Witherspoon  taught  his 
hearers  that  Jehovah's  scheme  with  Adam  was  ikwaritd  or  drfstUad,  and  that  the 
missioB  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  remedy  tl  as  suck. 
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already  shewn  at  page  312,  that  thef  Arminiiin  scheme  does  not  dif- 
fer from  it  except  in  words*  and  that  it  is  in  all  its  substantial 
reality  nothing  else  than  Calvinism  in  an  equivocal  exposition. 

We  need  barely  enumerate  the  peculiar  features  of  Calvinism, 
viz.  that  all  things  pertaining  to  the  present  and  future  world,  the 
everlasting  happiness  of  certain  individuals,  and  the  everlasting 
damnation  of  others,  were  preordained  by  Jehovah  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;  for  Jehovah's  foreknowledge  can  only 
be  as  to  what  A«  has .  predeternUnfid  shall  take  place.  But  though 
this  Calvinistic  inference  respecting  God's  foreknowledge  is  unde- 
niably correct  as  a  definition  of  that  attribute,*  yet  the:  Scriptures  in 
every  page  recognise  human  free  agency ^  for  it  continually  urges 
the  fact  that  ev^ry  man  shall  be  either  rewarded  or  punished  ac- 
cording to  his  own  personal  conducti  which  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  Calvinistic  hypothesis. 

As  cither  of  the  Geological  alternatives  as  stated  above  are  mani- 
festly irreconcilable  with  the  plain  expositions  of  the  Scripture,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  theological  difficulty  of  reconciling  ike 
frn-ehnowledge  of  Jeh&tak  with  the  contingencies  of  human  conduct 
as  free  agents,  must  proceed  from  a  wrong .  estimate  of  the  facts  or 
principles  that  stand  between  the  two  irreconcilable  propositions  of 
Jehovah's  foreknowledge,  and  human  free  agency,  for  that  both  are 
true  is  undeniable  from  the  Scripture  statements. 

That  theology  is  in  some  great  error  on  these  subjects  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  in  their  very  perplexities  I  apprehend  we  may 
obtain  not  only  a  clear  view  as  to  the  cause  of  their  erroneous  rea- 
soning, but  also  a  distinct  comprehension  of  the  real  scheme  of 
Jehovah,  by  which  all  apparent  anomalies  will  be  removed. 

Previous  to  commenting  upon  the  statements  given  in  the  Scrip- 
ture concerning  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  it  is  important  we 
should  state  some  remarkable  circumstances  that  co-existed,  with 
their  first  appearance  in  the  world ;  one  of  which  at  least,  had  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  subject  o£  their  Paradisaical  condi- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place  we  remark,  that  preceding  the  creation  of  man» 
Jehovah  had  made  a  vast  number  of  animals  in  an  infinite  variety 

*  If  wc  advert  to  the  fact  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  thhigs,  and  thai  nothing 
whatever  existB  but  through  his  energetic  power,  it  becomes  self-evident  thai 
Jehovah's  prescience  is  nothing*  else  than  his  predetermination  of  the  very  phe- 
nomena by  which  all  things  are  as  they  actually  exist.  It  is  impossible  to  enter- 
tain  any  other  opinion  on  the  general  subject,  for  if  God  has  made  all  thing*,  if 
they  only  exist  by  his  power,  nothing  can  possibly  be,  but  as  he  has  predeter- 
mined it  shall  be. 
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of  formsy  whether  as  beasts,  birds,  fish,  insects,  who  rise  by  insensi- 
ble degrees  in  the  scale  of  being,  until  they  terminate  just  short  of 
mankind.  To  what  end  or  purpose  this  immense  brute  creation 
was  made  we  have  no  information  whatever,  and  the  subject  con- 
sequently remains  involved  in  the  most  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Most  persons  have  very  ignorantly  supposed  the  animals  were 
made  for  human  use,  than  which  no  supposition  can  be  more  short 
sighted,  for  to  say  nothing  of  those  thai  arc  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly injurious  to  mankind,  what  can  we  say  of  those  immense 
numbers  of  whom  we  make  no  use  whatever.  Of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand- species  of  animals  emunerated  by  natu* 
ralists,  (see  AgaaHz  and  Gculd,  Princip.  Zool.  3,)  man  uses  some 
twenty  or  thirty  species  only.* 

But  though  we  bs  unable  to  conjecture  what  was  Jehovah's  pur- 
pose in  this  iifimense  creation  of  animals,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that 
they  do  constitute  an  important  matter  in'  the  divine  economy,  and 
though  unconnected  with  mankind  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  yet 
are  joint  tenants  with  them  in  the  occupation  of  the.  globe,  and 
exhibiting  in  their  anatomical  organization  and  wonderful  instincts* 
a  stupendous  manifestation  of  the  power  and  skill  of  their  Creator 
not  less  eminent  than  what  is  exhibited  in  the  creadon  of  man  him* 
self.  ... 

In  the  second  place,  we  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  as  Adam  and  Eve  did  not  so  much  transgress  the  com- 
mandment they  had  received  through  their  own  infirmity,  as  from 
the  pernicious  suggestion  of  an  artful  and  malicious  spirit,  so  by  that 
relation  we  are  indirectly  made  acquainted  with  the  important  fact, 
that  though  mankind  be  the  head  o£  the  animal  creation,  yet  that 
other  intelligent  creatures  of  a  capacity  superior  to  mankind  existed 
before  them  in  time,  and  had  free  access  to  our  esLrth.  The  very 
fact  that  our  first  parents  were  tempted  to  disobedience  by  this 
malicious  spirit  shews  that  he  existed  before  them,  for  no  one  can 
be  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  Jehovah  created  this  malevolent 
adversary  for  the  mere  purpose  of  tempting  the  two  innocent  crea- 
tures he  had  just  made.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  this  enemy 
of  man  was  punished  for  his  malicious  agency  by  a  personal  deg- 

*  Neither  is  it  unimportant  to  consider  the  minuteness  and  amazing  number  of 
living  creatures  on  our  earth*;  for  difference  in  the  size  of  an  animal  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  to  our  position.  Prof.  Ansted  in  his  work,  entitled.  The  Ancient 
World,  page  326,  says,  **  there  are  animalcule  so  minute  that  twcntjrtwo  thou- 
sand might  be  placed  in  a  row  on  a  linear  inch,  and  that  in  some  putrifying 
waters,  a  cubic  inch  contains  more  of  these  animals  than  there  are  human  beings 
on  the  globe." 

43  V.  1 
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radation,  ax^companied  by  a  denunciationy  the  import  of  which  he 
probably  understood  far  more  intensely  than  we  can  comprehend 
ity  that  a  seed  (t.  e,  a  descendant)  of  this  poor  deluded  woman 
should  ultimately  accomplish  his  utter  destruction. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  history  of  our  first  parents*  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  given  us  intimations  of  the  existence  df  intelligest 
spirits  superior  to  mankind,  who  have  a  g^reater  or  less  coimectioii 
with  the  moral  history  of  oUr- earth.  The  passages  are  nuflMtoof 
in  which  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  engaged  either  &r  good  or 
for  evil  purposes.  Of  them  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  mere 
circumstance  of  their  existence  and  of -their  impliedly  good  or  eril 
natures.  .  The  bare  fact  however  is  pregnant  with  important  consid- 
erations so  far  as  regards  human  speculatioqe  upon  the  history  of 
Jehovah's  proceedings  with  mankindi  for  here  are  a  class  of  intelli- 
gent spirits  whom  we  have  a  justifiable  presumption  to  believe 
commenced  a  probationary  existence  long  before  |he  creation  of 
mankind,  who  in  some  manner  or  other  have  a  greater -or 'less  con- 
nection with  the  human  race.  Befpre  Adam  and  Eve  were  made* 
some  of  these  spirits  it  would  appear  had  fallen  from  their  obedi- 
ence, but  the  appointed  term  of  their  probationary  condition  not 
having  arrived,  their  connection  with  our  earth. still  continues*  and 
they  are  still  permitted  to  intrude  themselves  into  human  affairs 
under  some  condition  of  circumstances  utterly  incomprehensible  to 
us,  and  which  vhall  continue  until  the  appointed-  end  shall  arrive 
when  Jehovah  will  bring  every  evil  agent  whether  man  or  angel 
to  an  ultimate  condemnation. 

The  circumstahce  of  this  evil  spirit  having  access  to  the  g^arden 
of  Eden,  gives  rise  to  some  considerations  which  we  think  worthy 
of  being  communicated  to  our  readers.  The  ordinary  notion  is* 
that  he  intruded  himself  by  stealth  into  the  garden  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  serpent.  This  however  I  apprehend  to  be  an  unwar- 
rantable conjecture.  Satan  never  could  have  obtained  that  access 
if  it  had  been  Jehovah's  design  to  have  forbidden  it. 

I  presume  it  to  be  a  more  justifiable  inference,  that  the  angelic 
body  then  as  ever  since  undergoing  their  peculiar  probation,  had  at 
that  time  free  communication  with  mankind,  though  under  certain 
appointed  restrictions,  and  that  Adam  and  Eve  held  converse  with 
them,  being  aware  however  that  though  some  of  them  were  faith- 
ful, that  others  had  become  disobedient  to  the  requirements  of 
their  Creator.  This  general  view  will  be  further  justified  by  the 
ancient  literal  interpretation  of  Gen,  vi.  1 — 4,  where  it  i«  said  that 
the  sons  of  God  took  them  wives  of  the  daughters  of  men»  doc* 
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• 

Whereby  is  implied  as  it  is  indeed  stated  by  Jude,  that  an  eminent 
defection  once  occurred  among  the  angels  by  their  having  forsook 
their  own  sphere  of  probation,  and  formed  a  prohibited  intercourse 
with  females  o£  the  hiiman  race.  By  the  judgment  of  Jehovah 
that  took  place  through  the  delugCi*  it  would  seem  there  was  an 
eod  put  to  this  condition  of  things.  But  as  it  is  not  expedient  to 
embarrass  the  present-  discourse  by  a  more  fVill  speculation  on  this 
,  obscure  sabject,  we  pass  it  by  without  further  consideration.* 

But  however  ignorant  we  may  be  concerning  the  nature  of 
mngelic  existence,  we  nevertheless  have  learned  this  most  impor- 
tant fact,  that  toankipd  are  not  the  chief,  of  the  intellectual  crea- 
tures belonging  to  our  mundane  system.  '  We  are  in  all  probability 
as  it  were  but  a  wheel  impinging  on  another  wheel,  an  appendage 
to  a  greater  system  of  things  of  whose  extent  we  have  not  the 
smallest  conception;  so  that  while*. other  and  mightier  agencies 
than  ours  are  in  the  progress  of  being  accomplished  around  us,  our 
duties  and  functions  are.  probably  but  subordinate  in  their  sphere 
to  the  entire  aocomplishment  of  Jehovah's  greater  scheme.f  Below 
us  exist  the  brute  creation  who  are  fulfilling  purposes  of  Almighty 
wisdom  in  a  manner  wholly  incomprehensible  to  us,  and  that  day 
only  which  shall  consun^mate  Jehovah's  whole  purposes,  will  reveal 
the  mysteries  connected  with  the  separate  or  combined  existences 
of  angel,  man  and  beast. 

*The  reaaonwhjr  modem  commentators  have  abandoned  the  more  dirtetinter- 
,  pretation  of  this  remarkable  passage  is,  that  they  oaonot  coraprehendi  how  an  inter- 
course could  take  place  between  spiritual  creatures  such  as  they  consider  the 
angelic  body  to  be,  and  material  women.  But  what  do  we  know  on  the  subject  of 
angelic  existence  ?  Allowing  them  to  be  spiritual,  may  they  not  have  the  power  of 
assuming  corporiety?  Did  not  the  angels  who  appeared  to  Abraham  have  the  cor- 
poriety  of  men  when  they  ate  and  drank  with  him  and  with  Lot?  ( Oen,  xviii.  8, 
six.  S.)  Did  not  the  same  angels  manifest  corporeal  strength,  when  they  took 
liot  by  th^  hand  and  pulled  him  into  the  bouse,  ( Gtn,  xix.  10,)  and  afterwards 
(  6m.  xix.  16)  when  they  "  laid  hold  upon  the  hand  of  Lot,  and  upon  the  hand  of 
his  wife,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  two  'daughters,  and  brought  him  forth  out  of 
Sodom  and  set  hhn  without  the  city." 

If  the  angels  did  these  things,  it  is  idle  to  reject  the  statement  above  on  the 
ground  that  as  being  spiritual  creatures,  they  could  not  have  had  intercourse  with 
women. 

t Speculative  as  such. an  opinion  may  seem  at  first  view,  it  is  not  deficient  in 
sensible  analogies  for  its  justification.  Our  globe  is  not  a  mAss  that  has  any  inde- 
pendence, it  is  linked  in  with  the  other  planets  belonging  to  our  »olar  tytiem,  and 
as  thus  combined  it  may  form  but  a  part  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  system  that 
embraces  them  as  a  whole.  And  again  our  solar  system  is  but  an  integer  to  the 
•tarry  group  to  which  it  belongs.  Already  have  astronomers  enumerated  above 
four  thousand  such  groups  and  nebuln,  and  have  only  ceased  counting  through 
the  defect  of  instruments  to  enable  them  to  proceed  farther. 
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Let  lis  now  consider  the  Scripture  'history  of  the  creation  of 
mankind. 

The  Scriptures  in  describing  the  formation  -of  man»  speak  of  him 
as  having  been  made  in  the  image  or  likeness  of  God,  "which  can 
only  consist  in  the  being  endowed  with  an  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  for  as  respects  the  general  structure  of  the  body  there  ia  no 
material  difference  between  mankind  and  the  animals  on  our  globe. 
But  however  this  may  be,  Jehovah  after  he  had  created  a  single 
man  and  woman  then  addressed  them,  saying,  **h€  Jrmtfki  and 
multiply  and  replenuh  the*  earth,"  (t.  e,  fill  it  with  human  beings) 
"  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  all  (other)  creatures." 

We  thus  perceive  that  from  the  commencement  of  things,  Jeho- 
vah's soheme  with  mankijid  contemplated'  a  numerous  offspring  was 
to  proceed  by  the  process  of  natural  generation  from  this  smallest 
of  possible  beginnings,  and  consequently  a- long  series  of  ages  as 
e8timat€$d  by  man,  must  necessarily  have  been  proposed  by  Jeho- 
vah for  the  accomplishment  of  his.intend^^  purpose,  which  merely 
commenced  with  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  that  creation  and  the 
present  time,  when  it  is  estimated  there  are  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  men  on  the  earth;  yet  the  further  multiplication 
of  the  human  race  continues,  and  we  know  not  how  many  more 
years  must  pass  away,  and  how  many  more  thousands  of  millions 
are  to  be  born  and  die,  before  Jehovah*8  scheme  with  naankind 
shall  be  brought  to  its  predetermined  consummation. 

These  observations,  unimportant  as  they  may  seem  to  a  careless 
reader  of  Scripture,  present  Jehovah's  purposes 'with  mankind  to 
us  in  a  very  strong  light :  for  if  we  estimate  this  innumerable  pro- 
duction of  the  children  of  Adam  and  Eve,  by  the  revelation  of  the 
New  Testament  concerning  the  day  of  judgment,  ufhen  all  righteoui 
persons  shall  be  rewarded,  and  when  the  wicked  shall  be  punished,  we 
at  once  comprehend  that  day  will  manifest  the  fulfillment  of  Jeho- 
vah's purposes  with  mankind,  or  originally  contemplated  by  him. 
But  if  we  regard  the  subject  under  the  interpretation  that  theology 
has  put  upon  the  Paradisaijcal  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  we  can 
only  conclude  .that  Jehovah's  purposes  as  contemplated  in  the 
anticipated  production  of  the  innumei^able  millions  of  their  descend- 
ants, wa4  absolutely  thwarted  or  defeated,  even  before  their  first  child 
was  bofn.  But  as  the  ending  of  the  production  of  human  beings, 
was  evidently  contemplated  by  Jehovah  as  the  consummation  of 
his  scheme  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  so  the  idea  that  the 
malice  of  Satan  or  the  disobedience  of  Adam  could  really  interfere 
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with  Jehovah's  scheme,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  any  statement 
made  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  as  the  atheists  and  deists  continually 
urge  it,  entirely  derogatory  towards  the  divine  Creator.  Hence  if 
he  be  omniscient,  prescient,  omnipotent,  such  an  idea  cannot  be  tol- 
erated for  a  moment. 

If  then  Jehovah  cannot  have  been  defeated  or  thwarted  in  the 
purposes  contemplated-  by  him  in  the  -creation  of  mankind,  and  as 
we  have  al^a  shown  that  it  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  Scripture  to 
believe  he  has  predestinated  the  condition  whether  temporal  or 
eternal  of  individuals,  we  hlive  no  other  alternative  but  to  re-ex- 
amine the  Scriptures  on  the  statements  made  by  them,  and  I  appre- 
hend that  by  the  light  afibrded  us  iii  numerous  passages,  we  shall 
be  able  after  a  little  investigation  to  place  the  whole  subject  in  a 
perfectly  intelligible  point  of  vifew. 

The  first  particular  to  which  our  attention  must  be  directed  is  to 
ascertain  Jehovah^s  purpose  in  the  present  creation  of  mankind, 
which  I  -apprehend  is  distinctly  inferrible  frord .  communications 
made  in  the  New  Testament. 

"We  have  been  expressly  informed  by  our  Saviour,  that  at  the 
day  of  judgment  every  man  shall  be  either  rewarded  or  punished' 
according  to  the  manned  in  which  he  may'have  lived  during  his 
natural  life.     The  righteous  shall  then  inherit  an  everlasting  life  in 

A  KINGDOM  PREPARED   FOR  THEM.  ^ROM    BEFORE  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 

THE  world;  {Math.  xxv.  34,)  while  the  wicked  being  rejected  at 
the  tribunal  of  God,  shall  be  then  subjected  to  an  everlasting 
condemnation. . 

It  is.  therefore  abundantly  clear  not  only  from  express  passages, 
but  by  the  whole  current  of  Scripture,  that  instead  of  creating 
mankind  pierfect  at  once,  as  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  future  king- 
dom OF  HEAVEN,  Jehovah  has  placed  them  as  intellectual  and  moral 
free'  agents  in  a  probationary  state,  and  that  their  future  condition 
as  respects  their  admission  into,  or  their  rejection  from  the  king- 
dom 6f  heaven^  depends  altogether  upon  their  individual  conduct : 
for  as  repeatedly  stated  by  our  Saviour  every  man  shall  be  ulti- 
mately judged,  («*.  e.  personally,)  according  to  his  works. 

Jehovah  therefore,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  view 
of  such  a  consummation,  must  hdve  purposed  to  require  from  man- 
kind intellectual  and  moral  perfection  in  righteousness  and  personal 
holiness,  as  the  act  of  their  individual  free  agency,  and  as  the 
scheme  commenced  with  Adam  and  Eve,  so  it  will  necessarily  fol- 
low that  personal  holiness  and  righteousness  unto  perfection  was 
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MM  ^bmaiatAj  mm  fiom  mnj  individaal  of  their 


TWeo4oc^i3f  kovvT«r.  kare  vnircnaDj  overlooked  this  view  of 
&e  ssli^ect,  aud  ka^e  «Tippoa<d  tint  tlie  wiioie  probetioii  or  trial  of 
Adaa  a^  Eve  cocAiCeu  bt  tiieir  ToImitarT  abstaining  from  tke 
nse  of  ifte  fra^  ot  tfte  tree  of-  knowledge.  This  opinion  I  «ppre- 
keod  to  be  eiioneooiv  and  as  s«ck  bas  been  the'  great  cause  why 
Adam  aiki  Eve's  Paradisaical  coodition  bas  been  entirely  misap- 
prcbendcd.  Hnwevcr,  as  their  cowiitKHi  in  the  garden  of  JSden  as 
rTbibilffd  by  ;heoio«tani,  is  only  fiom  speculative  inferences,  and 
involves  nttcsiy  inexplicable  diffieshiest  let  as  endeavor  to  com- 
prehend the  subject  by  fegarding  it  in  a  diiferent  point  of  view. 
Whether  we  may  be  able  to  attain  a  corract  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject can  only  be  determined  by  the  fiict  whether  k  will  reconcile 
all  existing  anomalies;. 

I  apprdiend  that  Adam  and  Eve*s  Ume  frohaiumary  comditioih 
from  the  tune  of  their  creation*  was»  that  they  were  required  by 
God  to  attain  to  personal  holiness  and  righteousness  unto  perfec- 
tion, through  intellectual  and  moral  selfnliscipline,  in  Hke  manner  as 
has  been  required  from  their  deicendants,  and  that*  tke  use,  or  nom^ 
tue,  of  ike  frmit  of  Ae  tree  of  kmmeiedge^  omly  regarded  akenuUivei 
left  to  ikeir  dUwcr,  as  deiorwumimg  dke  exiermal  amdiiiam-  of  thing* 
mmder  M-kieA  tJU  aiiaimwumt  oftkit  permmal  koiim^  and  tigkUauaneu 
^coM  to  be  accomjtlMed,  In  other  words*  in  addition  to  that  intel- 
lectual and  moral  perfection  required  from  Adam  and  Eve  in  their 
free  agency,  in  like  manner  as  from  their  podterity,  the  external 
condition  of  circumstances  under  which  human  probation  might  be 
fulfilled,  constituted  a  further  probation,  peculiar  to  Adam  and  Ere, 
which  as  left  to  their  personal  free  choice  in  the  'use  or  non-use  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  involved  very  different  conse- 
quences both  to  themselves  and  their  descendants. 

The  inferring  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  probationary  condition 
of  Adam  and  Eve  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  were  not 
a  mere  stock  or  source  from  which  mankind  were  to  be  produced 
through  the  process  of  natural  generation.  I  apprehend  they  pos- 
sessed some  personal  pre-eminence  as  regarded  their  future  pos- 
terity, which  subserved  some  special  object  in  Jehovah's  purposes, 
but  which  as  it  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  we  can  only  estimate 
through  the  medium  of  conjectural  plausibility.  If  any  one  shall 
object  to  our  making  conjectures  on  the  subject,  they  must  also 
reject  the  ordinary  theological  notions  concerning  Adam's  peculiar 
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relations  to  his  descendants,  for  they  are  as  fully  coiyectural  as  any 
that  we  may  offer. 

The  condition  of  things  that  have  ensued  from  the  disobedience 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  have  been  abundantly  shewn  by  the  past  his- 
tory of  mankind.  What  they  would  have  been  had  our  first  pa- 
rents not  have  transgressed  their  maker's  commandment,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  speak  of  but  hypothetically,  and  yet  unless  we  do 
estimate  the  subject  as  to  that  particular,  we  cannot  comprehend 
Adam  and  Eve's  true  position  towards  their  posterity ;  or  as  re- 
spects Jehovah's  scheme  in  having  appointed'  such  a  system  of 
things.  Now  though  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  dogmatize  as  to 
particulars  that  God  has  not  revealed,  yet  we  may  without  impro- 
priety advocate  the  abstract  principle,  that  as  -it  is  impossible  that 
Jehovah's  purpose  in  placing  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise  could  have 
been  thwarted  by  their,  misconduct,  so  in  the  revelation  made  in  the 
New  Testament  concerning  the  day  pf  judgment,  we  distinctly 
comprehend  that  Jehovah's  scheme  in  the  creation  of  mankind  from 
its  very  beginning,-  contemplated  that  they  were  as  intellectual  and 
moral  free  agents  to  attain  to-  perfection  by  their  own  persoi^al 
exertions.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  probationary  condition  of 
mankind  as  to  these  particulars,  was  not  affected  by  Adam  and 
Eve's  disobedience  in  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  )»f  knowledge^ 
since  at  the  day  of  judgment  we  shall  be  judged  individually  as  to 
our  attainments  in  righteousness  and  personal  holiness.  Hence  if 
our  first  parents  had  not  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  their  posterity 
would  have  been  bom  into  the  world  as  individuals  in  a  state  of 
intellectual  and  moral  responsibility,  subject  to  an  ultimate  judg- 
ment, as  to  whether  they  had  quali^ed  themselves  or  not  for  a  recep- 
tion into  that  kingdom  of.  heaven,  which  God  had  contemplated 
constructing  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  or  in  other  words, 
before  he  had  created  Adam  and  Eve* 

Upon  these  premises,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  undeniable,  we 
can  now  proceed  to  make  some  very  reasonable  inferences  as  to 
what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  things  on  our  earth,  if 
Adam  and  Eve  had  not  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  eviL 

If  Adam  and  Eve  had  not  been  disobedient  to  the  injunction  of 
theiif  Creator,  the  first  commandment  they  received  to  "increase 
and  multiply,"  would  haye  been  gradually  accomplished  in  their 
Paradisaical  state  as  it  has  been  since,  and  'the  earth  would  have 
been  occupied  by  mankind  in  all  the  varied  relations  that  now  ex- 
ist among  them,  such  as  fathers,  mothers,  children,  kindred,  na- 
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dons,  dec.  There  would  however  have  been  this  difierence  between 
that  condition  of  things  and  the  present^  in  the  circumstance  that 
Adam,  in  virtue  of  his  peculiar  position  towards  his  posterity, 
would  have  necessarily  been  their  intellectual  and  religious  head» 
and  as.  such,  would  have  superintended  under  divine  direction,  the 
external  reflation  of  human  affairs  in  the  most  expedient  manner 
consistent  with  the  probationary  condition  of  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity ;  which  probationary  condition  we  insist  was  the  basis  upon 
which  all  human  developement,^  including  Adam  himself,  was  ex- 
clusively predicated.  -  '  * 

In.  the  next  place  I  presume,  if  Adam  had  not  disobeyed  the  in- 
junction of  his  Creator,.that  Jehovah  under  appropriate  institutions, 
would  have  been  accessiUe  to  mankind  for  eotisultation  on  all  pru* 
dential  matters,  whether  public  or  private  that  required  .wisdom  or 
forethought  superior  to  their  -own.  This  privilege  seems  to.  be 
inferrible  from  the  prohibition  to  use  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge ;  which  as  its  use  would  increase  their  capacity  for  intellectual 
discernment,  would  thus  render  them  conpetent  to  regulate  their 
conduct  by  their  own  inferences.  Hence,  we  reasonably  infer  ^at 
as  long  as  ihey  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  itee  of  .knowledge* 
they  would  have  received  on  proper  application  to  Jehovah,  imme- 
diate directions  from  him  as  to  any  iitiportant  principles  of  conduct* 
not  pertaining  to  their  probationary,  discipline,  that  might  involve 
consequences,  which. as  imperfect  creatures  they  could  not  have 
anticipated.  In  other  words,  though  we  cannot  undertake  to  spe- 
cify the  particulars  of  the  privileges  that  would  have  characterized 
the  condition  of  human  society  if  Adam  and-  E\;e  had  not  trans- 
gressed the  prohibiti6n-Qf  Jehovah*  yet  we  can  comprehend  a 
theory  of  the  subject  as  based  upon  ^e  proceeding  of  God  in  an 
after  time  towards  the  Jews. 

When  Jehovah  condescended  to  be  legislator  and  king  to  the 
Jewish  people,  though  they  were  entirely  free  agents  left  to  them- 
selves to  act  as  they  pleased,  yet  to  enable  them  to  conduct  all  pru- 
dential matters  as  concerned  the  nation  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
Jehovah  condescended  to  promise  them  a  supernatural  determina- 
tion in  all  difficult  matters,  if  they  would  consult  him  by  Urim  and 
Thummim.  But  when  the  Jews  afterwards  insisted  upon  having  a 
man  to  rule  over  them  like  the  nations  around  them,  Uiey  thus  re- 
nounced Jehovah  as  their  king,  and  the  jconsequence  was,  he  would 
no  longer  answer  them  in  consultation  by  Urim,  for  there  is  no 
statement  made  in  the  Scripture  of  any  such  responses  being  given 
after  the  establishment  of  regal  government. 
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It  ifl  not  therefore  an  unreasonable  conjecture  that  Adam  and 
Eve  before  the  fall,  enjoyed  a  privilege  of  a  similar  kind»  but  more 
extensive  as  to  its  application  to  all  mere  prudential  matters  that 
concerned  themselves  or  their  posterity.  They  were  therefore  free 
agents  in  every  sense*  according  to  the  position  assigned  them,  but 
as  long  as  they  abstained  from  the  fruit  ef  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
Jehovah  would  have  given  them  on  proper  consultation,  any  in* 
formation  they  might  require  that  would  not  interfere  with  their 
responsibilities  as  free  agents.  But  when  they  ate  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  they  thus  renou9ced  the  superintending 
direction  of  Jehovah,  and  assumed  the  entire  management  of  their 
temporal  concerns,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  increased 
intellectual  discernment  derived  from  eating  that  fruit. 

From  this  view  qf  the  subject  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  pecsonal  probatiun  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  respected 
the  tree  of  knowledge  previous  to  |heir.  transgression.  They  were 
then  in  a  more  dependent-  condition  than  if  their  action  proceeded 
from  their  own  intell^tual  inferences  concerning  the  nature,  pro- 
priety, or  expediency  of  things,  and  hence  the.  significance  of  the 
deluding  observation  df  Satan  to  them,  that  if  they  ate  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  they-  would  become,  as  God,  capable  of 
discerning  good  and  evil ;  in  other  words,  thfit  they  would  then  be 
able  to  perceive  the  resj  nature  ^d  propriety  of  things  througli 
their  own  intellectuality,  insteadrof  beipg  obliged  on  any  doubtful 
subject  of  interest  to  seek  their  guidance  through  some  appointed 
mean  of  communication  with  Jehovah. 

Under  this  delusion.  Eve  ate  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree, 
and  brought  it  also  to  her  *  husband ;  whom  Paul  seems  to  think 
transgressed  rather  through  the  blandishments  of  his  wife  than 
from  a  deliberate  resolution  .on  the  subject.  (1  Tim.  ii.li,)  But 
however  this  may  have  been,  the  consequence  of  their  act  became 
immediately  perceptible,  "THE19  eyes  were  opened,"  {Gen.  iii.  7,) 
t.  e.  they  became  intellectually  more  discerning,  and  began  to  rea- 
son through  that  discernment.  This  matter  is  expressed  in  the 
Scripture  by  the  phrase,  **  and  they  knew  they  were  naked;*'  t.  e* 
they  now  coni^idered  it  was  unbecoming  to  be  thus  exposed  in  their 
persons.  That  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the  phraseology  is  clear, 
for  as  to  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  naked,  they  knew  that  al- 
ways. On  the  same  consideration,  when  they  heard  the  sound  of 
the  approach  of  their  Creator,  they  concealed  themselves  in  a  thick- 
et, not  through  conscious  guilt  and  shame  as  commonly  assumed 
by  commentators,  but  from  their  new  formed  inference  that  it  was 
44  v.l 
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unbecoming  to  appear  naked  befere  him.*  This  was  the  yery  rea- 
son assigned  by  themselves, .  and  Jehovah's  reply  is  to  the  same 
purport.  Who  told  you  that  your  nakedness  was  unbecoming! 
Hast  thou  eaten,  or,  thou  hast  eaten  of  that  tree,  &c.  by  the  effect 
of  which  you  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion. . 

In  having  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  Adam 
and  Eve  received  an  increased  capacity  of  ^tellectual  discernment 
by  which,  as  being  now  qualified  to  judge  concerning  the  nature 
and  relations  of  things,  they  thus  forfeited  those  privileges  of  per- 
sonal communication  with  Jehovah,  through  which  they  could  have 
had  all  their  future  operations  directed  by  supernatural  instrucdon* 
had  they  remained  in  that  condition  in  jnrhieh  they  had  been  placed 
by  their  Creator. 

'Adam  and  his  posterity  thus  acquired  a  sufficient  intellectuality 
to  manage  their  affairs  for  themselves,  for  though  liable  to  error  and 
misjudgment  through  infirmity  as  mere  creatureli  of  a  limited  intel- 
lectuality, yet  if  they  would  but  live  righteously, '  and  conscien- 
tiously seek  after  wh^t  was  juBt*alid  true,  their  concerns  whether 
public  or  private,  might  still  be  happily  conducted,  and  every  error 
or  mistake  ■  into  which  they  mtght  fall,  could  harve  been  sooner  or 
later  corrected  whenever  any  ill'  eonsequence  became  apparent 
Hence  it  was  only  the  intellectual  portion  of  "the  scheme  that  was 
affected  by  Adam  and  Eve's  transgression.  They  had  chosen  a 
mode  for  fulfilling  their  probationary  condition  inferior  to  the  one 
in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  their  Creator,  yet  both  they  and 
their  posterity  were  fully  competent  through  their  increased  intel- 
lectual capacity  to  accomplish  the  moral  perfection  required  from 
them  by  Jehovah.  The  moral  part  of  their  probationary  condition 
was  altogether  unaffected  by  the  change  of  th^ir  external  condition 
or  loss  of  privileges.  Indeed  the  increase  of  iptellectual  capacity 
proportionately  increased  their  Intellectual  discermnent  of  the  inesti- 
mable importance  of  attaining  to  that  moral  perfection  required  of 
them  by  their  Creator,  which  proposed  to  them  some  great  recom- 
pense as  to  the  reward  of  their  voluntary  agencies. 

According  to  the  exposition  we  have  thus  made,  we  can  now 
perceive  the  peculiarity  of  Adam's  transgression,  and  its  effect 
whether  on  himself  or  his  posterity. 

Adam's  position  as  to  the  exercise  of  his  fi'ee  agency  in  choosing 
the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  Fulfil  the  phenomena  of  his  proba- 

•  The  Hebrew  word  k-»^  tnuialatccl  /  woi  ttfraid,  as  may  be  seen  in  all  Lcxicoiis, 
implies  rtvertnUal  ftar. 
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tionary  condition,  was  not  a  neutral  state  from  which  he  made  his 
election,  but  by  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  he  was  already  placed  in 
the  best  and  most  happy  condition  both  for  .himself  and  his  pos- 
terity. His'choice  therefore  simply  lay  between  the  alternatives  of 
either  complying  with  the  condition  of  things  under  which  he  had 
been  placed  by  his  Creator,  or  to  forsake  it  for  the  other  position 
offered  to  his  free  agency,  by  which  he  was  to  determine  his  con- 
duct for  the  future  through  his  own  intellectual  inferences.  It  was 
essential  to  Jehovah's  scheme  that  Adjam  should  make  a  free  elec- 
tion as  to  this  matter,  but  he  had  every  advantage  in  his  actual  posi- 
tion to  select  the  wisest  and  liappiest  course  by  adhering  to  the  one 
in  which  Jehovah  had  placed  htm.  Nevertheless,  Adam  and  JUve 
not  only  forsook  the  advantageous  position  in  iVhich  they  had  been 
placed  by  their  Creator,  but  they  h^  been  expressly  forewarned 
of  him  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  view  of  the  conse- 
quences which  should  follow,  which  were  emphatically  brought 
before  them  as  involving  temporal  death. 

Hence  Adam  and  Eve's,  sin  before  God,  was  indirectly  very 
great,  as  it  was  a  distinct  rjejection  of  his  warning  injunction,  as 
well  as  an  utter  disregard  of  their  posterity,  whosp  external  condi- 
tion was  thus  for  the  future  affected  by  their  personal  misconduct 
and  disobedience.  Therefore  Adam  and  Eve  were  punished  for 
their  transgression  in  this  particular^  partly-  by  the  *  misconduct  of 
their  own  inmiediate  posterity  who.  acted  as  they  saw  fit  from  their 
own  notions  or  passibns,  and  partly  by  sufiering  the  penalty  of 
death,  which  deprived  them  of  the  glory  and  exaltation  pertaining 
to  their  original  position  as  the  heads  of  the  human  race,  which 
they  would  have  always  enjoyed  if  they  had  been  obedient.  I  do 
not  mean  however  to  assert  that  the  punishment  of  Adam  and  Eve 
necessarily  involves  the  absolute  loss  of  their  dignity  or  official 
pontion,  for  I  know  of  nothing  to  forbid  the  possibili^  that  after 
the  day  of  judgment,  Adam  and  Eve*  like  any  other  penitent  tarans- 
gressors  may  be  forgiven  their  offence,  and  may  then  be  restored  to 
their  original  position  in  the  scheme  of  their  Creator. 

As  respects  mankind  at  large,  I  apprehend  thd  consequences  of 
Adam's  trangression  has  affected  them  no  further  than  in  having 
been  made  subject  to  an  inferior  condition  of  being,  as  contrasted 
with  one  based  upon  a  better  foundation,  in  like  manner  as  the  later 
Jews  have  suffered  from  the  misconduct  of  their  forefathers.  Yet 
whatever  may  be  the  ill  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression 
upon  his  posterity,  1  apprehend  they  will  be  fully  counterbalanced 
hereafter  by  the  profitable  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  the  misjudg- 
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meat  of  our  greet  progenitory  for  we  muit  noC  fbrget  that  baman 
action  during  our  rery  hrief  Ufk^  ia  but  a  mere  acfaooKng  prepara- 
tory to  a  future  condition  of  being  that  u  t9  tndmre  tkromgkomt  ete^ 
nity;  and  bence  the  warning  example  of  the  ill  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  conduct  of  Adam  and  "Eve,  may  bave  an  influence 
and  importance  in  our  future  state,  commensurate  even  witb  eter- 
nity.* 

Yet  under  all  the  estimate  that  we  can  make  ccmceming  the 
unhappy  consequences  that  ensued  from 'Adam  and-  Bve*8  disobedi- 
ence, we  must  not  forget  that  our  condition  was  only  affected  by 
their  disobedience  so  far  as  concerned  external  circumstances. 
£ven  if  they  had  not  transgressed,  we  their  posterity,  would  not 
haye  been  exetnpted  from  personal  trial  on  the  responsibili^  of 
our  own  individual  conduct,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  and  upon 
which  matter  it  may  be  expedient  to  enlarge  a  little. 

If  Adam  and  Eve  had  not  fallen^  in  the  necessary  fulfillmbnt  of 
the  appointment  of  their  Creator  to  increase  and  multiply,  they 
would  in  the  course  of  time  have  filled  the  earth  with  a  posteri^ 
like  themselves,  who  in  the  several  relations  of  ftithers,  inothers, 
wives,  husbands,  children,  neighbors,  citsaens,  &c:  would  have 
brought  into  actual  operation  every  principle  that  is  at  present 
developed  by  such  a  social' constitutiona  and  in  the  right  or  wrong 
manner  in  which  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other  were  fulfilled, 
those  who  lived  righteously  would  haye  been  rewarded,  and  dioae 
who  lived  wickedly  would  have  been  punished.  Our  condition  at 
the  present  time  is  precisely  similar;  we  are  required  to  attain  to 
moral  perfection  through  our  free  and  voluntary  agencies,  and 
according  as  we  do  this  or  disregard  it,  so  shall  we  be  either 
rewarded  or  punished.  Hence  I  apprehend  that  when  the  day  of 
judgment  shall  arrive,  it  will  be  found  that  J^kovah^t  pmrpOMti  in 
the  creation  of  mankind  have  been  in  no  wise  affected  hy  Adam's 
transgressionf  for  since  admission  into,  or  rejection  from  the  king- 
dom OP  HEAVEN,  depended  exclusively  upon  the  voluntary  exertions 
of  individuals,  so  it  is  immaterial  to  that  object  whether  Adam 
abstained  or  not  from  the  use  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

We  can  however  urge  the  reasonableness  of  this  view  of  the 
subject  more  forcibly  upon  the  reader,  by  the  following  illustration 
derived  from  the  history  of  Jehovah's  dealings  with  the  Jewish 
nation. 


• « 


The  sufferings  of  thi«  pretent  time,  mre  not  worthy  to  bo  compared  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed  In  us."    Romtuu  viii.  18 ;  see  also  2  Cor.  !▼.  17. 
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Jehovah  in  hia  in&ote  wisdom  selected  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, that  he  might  through  them  accomplish  certain  ulterior  pur- 
poses with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Whether  this  was  to  teach  the 
world  the  great  fact  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  typical  nature .  of 
sacrifices,  to  prepare  mankind  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  or 
whatever  else  may  have  been  contemplated  by  Jehovah,  yet  in 
committing  this  dispensation  to  the  Jews,  it  was  entrusted  to  them 
as  free  agents  of  an  intellectual -and  moral  capacity,  free  to  do 
right,  free  to  do  wroilg,  as  enduring  the  common  probation 
appointed  for  the  human  race*  If  the  Jews-  had  faithfully  obeyed 
Jehovah's  requirements,  they  would  have  fulfilled  his  ulterior  pur- 
poses in  a  condition  of  tlje  greatest  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
themselves.  But  as  they  failed  in  their  obedience,  and  disregarded 
the  commandments  of  their  Maker,  he  punished  them  personally 
for  their  transgressions;  but  nevertkelesM  they  have  JuUy  accom' 
pluhed  the  purposes  for  which  Jehovah  originally  selected  them. 
For  in  a  state  of  oppression  and  humiliation,  they  have  communi- 
cated to  mankind  whatever  he  intended  they  should  or  may  yet 
communicate,  for  it  is  evident  his  purposes  with  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  are  not  yet  consummated.  As  Jehovah  therefore  proposed 
to  accomplish  certain  purposes  with  mankind  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Jews,  it  tctts  altogether  an  indifferent  matter  to  his  ulterior 
object,  whether  the  Jews  were  obedient  or  not,  for  in  either  case  they 
would  fulfil  his  intention  in  having  selected  them  as  his  agents.  -  It 
made  a  great  difference  to  the  Jews  personally,  whether  they  were 
fidthful  or  not,  but  ^  their  disobedience .  will  not  affect  Jehovah's 
scheme  in  the  smallest  .degree. 

It  was,  I  apprehend,  th^  very  same  case  with  Adam  and  Eve. 
Jehovah  constituted  them  the  favored  agents  for  commencing  his 
ulterior  purposes  with  thtB  human  race^  and  they  as  individuals,  in 
that  fact  it  is  every  way  reasonable  to  presume,  were  entitled  to 
some  distinguished  pre-eminence  in  such  dispensation,  had  they 
continued  in  the  position  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  their 
Creator.  But  as  they  chose  to  take  a  different  position,  they  thus 
forfeited  their  individual  privileges,  and  fell  under  the  conditions  of 
that  other  state  of  probation  that  had  at  least  been  impliedly 
announced  to  them  as  being  connected  with  the  phenomenon  of 
death.  In  other  words,  Jehovah  placed  them  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  undergo  a  probationary  condition  of  being,  firstt  as  con- 
cerned themselves  personally,  and  secondly  as  producing  an  off- 
spring who  in  a  similar  manner  were  to  undergo  a  probationary 
discipline  -upon  their  own  individual  responsibilities.     The  mode 
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in  wliich  this  probadonary  discipline  was  to  be  accomplished 
left  to  Adam  and  Eve's  free  agency  in  two  alternatives.  If  thiajf 
had  abstained  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  then  this  probationary  scheme  would  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  death  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  of  such  portion  of 
their  posterity  as  would  have  lived  acceptably  before  their  Creator, 
or  it  may  be  without  any  death  in  the  ordinary  sense,  eveU  of  those 
who  might  not  have  lived  in  obedience  to  Jehovah's  command- 
ments. But  when  the  appointed  time  for  consummating  his  pur- 
poses with  mankind  should  arrive,  he  then  would  have  disposed  of 
the  disobedient  according  to  his  own  plan,  in  the  same  manner  we 
presume  as  appointed  for  the  wicked  angels,  which  is  indeed 
expressly  intimated  to  us  in  the  Scripture  to  be  alike  the  period  of 
the  final  condemnation  of  wicked  men. 

The  other  mode  led  to  the  free  agency  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  ful- 
filling the  purposes  of  Jehovah  with  mankind^  became  consequent 
to  their  disobedience  in  eating  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree.  By 
that  act  they  became  subject  to  death  in  the  ordinary  sense,  for 
being  denied  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  they  necessarily  died  when 
the  natural  powers  of  life  became  exhausted.  But  during  their 
lives  they  fulfilled  the  conditions  appointed  to  them  by  their  Cre- 
ator, as  free  agents  undergoing  probationary  discipline  on  their 
individual  responsibilities,  to  the'  same  effect,  and  purpose  as  to 
Jehovah's  ulterior  scheme,  just  as  if  they  had  never  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit.  And  thus  in  like  manner  with  their  posterity,  they 
also  have  been  imdergoing  a  probationary  discipline  in  conformity 
'^^'ith  the  original  purpose  of  their  Creator,  but  subject  universally 
to  temporal  death.  When  the  appointed  consummation  of  all 
things  shall  take  place,  there  wiU  bd  a  general  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  a  suitable  judgment  will  be  passed  upon  all  mankind. 
Then  the  good  shall  enter  upon  a  blessed  immortality,  and  the 
reprobate  wicked  shall  be  condemned  to  that  final  and  utter 
destruction  called  the  *' second  death,"  to  which  the  devils  also 
shall  be  condemned. 

This  second  death  I  contend  implies  the  ahsointe  extinction  of  the 
Vficked  afler  the  day  of  judgment,  for  it  is  evidently  a  total  misap- 
prehension of  the  import  or  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  to  attribute 
an  inherent  or  essential  immortality  to  the  human  soul  or  spiriL 
On  the  contrary  as  immortality  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the  reward 
of  the  righteous,  so  death,  destruction,  perdition,  is  as  expressly 
stated  to  be  the  doom  of  the  wicked.  The  discussion  of  this 
important  matter  however  would  be  too  extensive  to  be  introduced 
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ill  this  place,  we  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  our  Appendix,  Art. 
No*  6,  where  he  will  find  the  subject  investigated  in  every  impor- 
tant particular. 

Though  I  apprehend  I  have  sufficiently  shewn  that  Jehovah's 
purposes  either  with  Adam  or  his  posterity,  were  in  no  wise 
thwarted  or  defeated  by  his  transgreHsion  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
it  may  yet  -he,  inconsiderately  asked  of  me,  how  I  Can  explain 
the  circumstance  of  Adam  being  placed  in  his  peculiar  position 
to  undergo  a  trial  which  Jehovah*  foreknew  he  could  not  endure.  I 
have  already  given  a  full  solution  to  this  inquiry  at  page  21,  of  our 
Introductory  Discourse,  where  I  remarked,  that  the  probationary 
condition  of  mankind  was  not  to  operate  on  the  divine  mind  in  any 
manner  whatever.  The  scheme  of  the  Almighty  was  to  create  a 
race  of  intelligent '  creatures,  who '  should  by  their  own  voluntary 
agencies  qualify  themselveef  as  subjects  ibr  the  inheritance  of  the 
future  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  placed 
Adam  in  a  certain  |k>sition  as  the  ^ead  and  progenitor  of  the  hu- 
man race,  to  think,  reason,  act,  in  short  to  fulfil  every  condition 
essential  to  a  free  agent.  Adam'  therefore  must  be  placed  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  able  to  exercise  a  free  choice.  He  must  have  the  alter- 
natives of  at  least  two  systems  of  action  or  conduct  set  before  him, 
upon  which  the  phenomena  of  his  free  agency  was  to  be  exercised. 
This*  wa6  therefore  proposed  to  him  while  in  paradise  by  offering 
him  two  conditions  of  being,  one  dependent  upon  not  eating  of  the 
fruit  of  thb  tree  of  knowledge,  the  other  as  being  consequent  to 
such  an  act.  Having  announced  these  two  conditions  of  things 
"with  all  corresponding  phenomena  pertaining  to  them,  it  vhu  then 
toholly  indifferent  to  Jehov<ih*9  idtimate  purposeM  what  choice  Adam 
might  make;  for  in  the  consummation  of  all  things,  the  end  will 
be  precisely  the  same'  in  its  results  so  far  as  Jehovah's  purpose  was 
concerned,  however  different  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  might  be 
to  Adam  and  his  posterity  personally  considered,  had  he  made  the 
wiser  choice. 

This  view  of  our  subject  not  only  puts  the  phenomena  of  human 
free  agency  as  undergoing  trial  or  probation  before  Jehovah  upon 
a  perfectly  intelligible  foundation,  but  it  also  enables  us  to  unravel 
the  whole  perplexity  concerning  his  prescience,  which  has  so 
utterly  confounded  the  theologians. 

Jehovah  when  he  made  mankind,  necessarily  did  so  from  a  pre- 
determined purpose,  L  e.  there  was  an  ultimate  object  that  he  con- 
templated should  be  accomplished  by  the  creation  of  such  a  race  of 
creatures  as  mankind.    He  therefore  in  view  of  this  purposei  made 
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them  of  that  peculiar  physical,  intellectoal  and  moral  organization 
by  which  they  are  characterized,  under  the  determination  that  they 
should,  through  their  own  voluntary  ^igencies,  attain  to  that  rela- 
tive perfection  by  which  his  purposes  in  their  creation  was  to  be 
consummated.  Every  particular  therefore  pertaining  to  this  scheme, 
Jehovah  necessarily  forekneto^  and  the  means  or  modes  through 
which  the  scheme  itself  was  to  be  accomplished  he  predestinated, 
t.  e.  appointed  before  hand.  This  indeed  was  absolutely  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  for  hct  alone  as  Creator  of 
all  things  has  called  the  phenomena  of  human  nature  into  existence 
from  nothing.* 

Jehovah's  Jbreknotdedge  therefore  of  his  own  purpose  in  the 
creation  of  mankind,  and  the  predestined  mode  in  which  that  pur- 
pose was  to  be  accomplished,  are  absolutely  implied  in  his  proposed 
■cheme ;  for  without  such  foreknowledge  and  predestination  of  the 
modes  through  which  his  purposes  were  to*  be  accomplished,  man- 
kind could  have  had  no  existence.  And  no  one  I  presume,  cui  be 
■o  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  he  created  mankind  without  ponsider^ 
ing  to  what  end  he  had  made  them. 

Seeing  therefore  that  Jehovah  foreknew  his  own  object  in  the 
creation  of  mankind,  and  that  to  accomplish  his  purposes  he  predes- 
tinated the  modes  through  .which  they  should  fulfil  the  object  for 
which  they  were  created;  the  next  question  is  whether  Jehovah 
also  predestinated  the  precise  manner  in  which  ev^y  individual  man 
should  live  or  act.  Or>  in  other  words,  whether  Jehovah  predesti- 
nated that  a  certain  number  of  individuals  arbitrarily  selected  by 
him  from  the  mass  of  mankind  -should  necessarily  accomplish  his 
purpose,  while  the  great  mass  of  other  men  should  also  by  his  pre- 
destination  be  condemned  to  everlasting  damnation  in  hell. 

That  such  a  doctrine  as  this  is  not  taught  in  the  Scriptures  is 
abundantly  evident,  for  these  writings  uniformly  throughout  the 
volume,  propose  a  reward  to  mankind  if  they  will  live  righteously, 
or  denounce  the  indignation  of  Jehovah  upon  all  who  will  live 
wickedly.  We  are  furthermore  expressly  informed  that  at  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  there  shall  be  a  judgment  upon  all 
men  who  have  ever  lived,  when  they  shall  be  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished according  to  their  works.  Those  who  shall  have  lived  accep- 
tably before  God  shall  then  be  made  the  inheritors  of  an  everlasting 

*  See  our  note  on  page  332,  respecting'  Jehovah's  prescience,  where  we  shew 
that  it  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  foreknowledge  of  what  he  has  predeterwnntd 
thaU  be. 
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kingdom^  while  those  that  have  lived  unrighteously,  shall  bo  cut 
off  by  an  everlasting  condemnation. 

The  Calvinists,  disregarding  the  plain  testimony  of  the  Scripture 
as  to  the  fact  that  mankind  are  universally  considered  to  be  free 
agents,  and  that  as  such,  their  free  agency  must  necessarily  be  a 
part  of  Jehovah's  ^tually  predestinated  ptirpose^  have  utterly  con- 
founded the  whole  scheme  by  insisting  that  as  Jehovah  foreknows 
all  things  from  the  beginning,  so  nothing  could  possibly  occur  con- 
tingent to  his  foreknowledge ;  and  hence  whatever  takes  place  in 
the  development  of  mankind,  necessarily  occurs  because  he  has  so 
predetermined  it  shall  be,  for  no  condition  of  things  can  possibly 
exist  but  by  his  express  decree  that  it  shall  so  exist. 

Now  to  this  doctrine  in  the  abstract,  I  give  the  most  unqualified 
aasent;  indeed  to  hold  any  other  opinion  would  be  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Scripture,  as  well  as  to  every  view  pertaining  to  the 
fact  that  Jehovah  is  necessarily  prescient  and  omnipotent. 

But  in  admitting  that  nothing  can  possibly  be  contingent  to  any 
plan  or  purpose  of  Jehovah,  it  will  not  follow  that  he  himself  has 
not  made  certain  particulars  in  his  predestinated  scheme,  to  be  contm* 
genL  If  Jehovah  thercsfore  has  made  certain  matters  to  be  contin- 
gent, then  that  very  contingei^y  is  a  recognized  part  of  his  predes* 
imated  purpose. 

Now  such  is  precisely  the  case  with  mankind.  Jehoyah  made 
them  intellectual  moral  free  agents,  and  then  in  hLs  sovereignty  lefl 
them  to  themselves  to  do  what  they  pleased*  .If  they  did  right  he 
promised  to.  accept  them,  and  if  they  did  wrong  he  assured  them 
they  should  be  punished.  The  -contingencies  of  human  free 
agency  therefore  is  an  essenticJ  part  of  the  predetermined  schema  of 
Jehovah,  and  hence  nothing  can  be  more*contrary  to  the  scope  of 
his  revelation  than  to  assert,  th&t  the  contingencies  of  human  action 
as  free  agents  are  inconsistent  with  his;  foreknowledge  or  omnipo- 
tence, since  he  himself  expressly  predestinated  the  scheme  that 
comprehends  this  very  condition  of  things.* 

•  *  This  preordained  contingency  pertaining  to  human  mctiona  as  intellectual  and 
moral  free  agents,  is  perfectly  harmonious  with  all  other  exhibitions  of  Jehovah's 
power  and  providence  in  the  natural  world  around  us.  As  he  has  appointed  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  physical  conditions  of  our  globe  in  all  their  variety  of  phe- 
nomena, and  which  inaintain  all  things  in  permanency  by  his  appointment,  and 
not  by  the  immediate  exercise  of  his  power,  so  he  has  appointed  the  several  phe- 
nomena that  circumscribe  the  conditions  of  human  life.  Within  these  prescribed 
limits  mankind  regulate  their  action  individual  or  social,  throu/ifh  their  own  free 
agencies ;  and  in  the  end  shall  be  judged  according  as  they  have  attained  {o 
righteousness,  or  as  they  have  lived  unprofitably  or  wickedly. 

Lest  any  one  be  perplexed  with  the  supposed  difficulty  of  comprehendiii|^  how 

45  V.  I 
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But  the  rigid  Calvinist  may  not  allow  this  clear  deduction.    He 
may  insist  upon  disregarding  any  other  view  of  the  subject  than 
that  as  Jehovah  foresaw  the  ultimate  end  of  every  man's  life  and 
conduct  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  it  is  therefore  impossible 
that  individuals  can  act  in  any  other  manner  than  as  Jehovah  fore- 
saw they  would  act.     This  argument  is  a  mere  logomachy.     If 
Jehovah  really  made  mankind  free   agents,  free  to  stand  or  fall 
according  to  iheir  own  determinations,  it  signifies  nothing  that  he 
also  foresaw  how  they  would  accomplish  the  conditions  of  their 
bee  agency.     His  foreknowledge  on  that  subject  would  have  no 
influence  as  inducing   men  to  live  in   one   manner  more   than  in 
another.     This  Calvin  expressly  admits ;  (see  ImL  lib.  iii.  chap.  23r 
0ec.  6.)     Jehovah's  foreknowledge  therefore  on  the  subject  is  per- 
fectly reconcilable  with  all  possible  contingencies  of  human  action. 
He  simply  foreknew,  if  the  principle  be  insisted  on,  how  individuals 
would  act  who  were  perfectly  free  agents  uncontrolled   by  any 
electioUf  reprobation,  or  necessity.* 

The  only  objection  the  Calvinists  can  make  to  this  exposition  is 
by  urging  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  damnation  of 'the  wickedy 
under  the  assumption  that  the  human  hiouI,  is  inherently  immortal 
and  will  therefore  continue  to  exist  in  torment  throughout  all  eter- 
nity. This  position  constitutes  the  stronghold  of  Calvinism,  for 
through  this  doctrine  they  have  not  only  been  able  to  sustain  their 
theological  hypothesis,  but  hitherto  to  utterly  confound  their  assail- 
ants. Thus  the  Calvinists  object  to  the  Arminiaas ;  you  admit  the 
wicked  shall  be  ultimately  condemned  to  everlasting  torment  in 
hell,  and  yet  God  foreknew  that  they  would  sin  unto  such  condem- 
nation.    God  therefore  made  them  to  be  damnedi  since  he  foreknew 

the  iofinitely  holy  and  perfect  Jehovah  should  have  appointed  a  condition  of  things 
that  ha«  displayed  in  every  ag>e  of  human  history  such  an  amount  of  sin  and  wick- 
edness, I  must  remind  him  of  our  previous  discourse,  page  324,  &c.  where  we  hsTS 
shewn  that  there  is  no  such  essence  or  reality  as  Sin,  but  that  it  is  merely  disobedi- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  God's  law.  If  then  mankind  have  been  placed  in  a  pro- 
bationary state  as  free  agents,  who  are  to  attain  to  perfection  by  their  own  voluntary 
action,  it  follows  necessarily  that  those  who  in  their  probationary  condition  wiU 
not  perfect  themselves;  by  their  misconduct,  sin  in  disregarding  the  law  of  God. 
It  is  their  disobedience  only  that  constitutes  the  sin,  for  we  have  abundantly  shewn 
in  the  discourse  referred  to  above,  that  there  is  no  action  of  man  whatever  that  in 
itself  is  sinful ;  but  that  every  act  is  either  righteous  or  sinful,  according  as  w« 
observe  or  disregard  the  requirements  of  God  on  the  subject.  There  could  be  no 
probation  indeed,  unless  under  such  an  exhibition  of  moral  phenomena. 

*  Our  investigation  concerning  Motives,  in  which  we  have  shewn  the  &Ilaey 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  may  bs 
profitably  read  in  connection  with  the  preceding  observations  on  the  Calvinktie 
hypothesis.    See  Appendix,  Art.  No.  I. 
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they  would  incur  this  condemnation  from  their  first  creation.  The 
opponent  to  Calvinism  is  generally  completely  stunned  by  this  view 
of  the  subject,  for  the  question  immediately  suggests  itself  to  his 
understanding,  what  is  the  value  of  the  principle  of  free  agency 
after  all,  since  the  foreknowledge  of  Jehovah  must  have  distinctly 
represented  to  him,  that  the  greater  mass  of  mankind  would  ulti- 
mately suffer  everlasting  torment  in  hell,  however  free  they  may 
have  been  as  to  their  conduct. 

But  if  as  we  contend  mankind  arc  not  inherently  immortal,  and 
that  Jehovah  only  confers  immortality  on  the  righteous,  and  annihi- 
lates the  wicked  after  the  day  of  judgment,  the  argument  of  the 
Calvinist  as  based  on  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  is 
wholly  subverted.  And  if  he  then  attempts  to  sustain  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  by  still  insisting  upon  Jehovah's  foreknowledge 
as  to  who  would  be  saved  or  condemned  at  the  day  of  judgfnent* 
his  assertion  is  a  mere  dispute  about  words  which  involve  no  prin- 
ciple; unless  it  may  be  as  to  why  Jehovah  should  have  adopted 
such  a  plan  of  proceeding,  rather  than  to  have  made  mankind  per- 
fect at  once.  On  this  subject  however  we  have  no  other  reply  to 
make  than  that  he  is  the  best  judge  of  his  purposes.  If  however 
the  opponent  of  Calvinism  recognizes  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent 
immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  Uie  eternal  torment  of  the 
wicked  in  hell,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  comprehending 
election  and  reprobation  cannot  be  controverted.  One  might  as 
well  drive'  a  nail  into  the  works  of  a  watch  and  expect  it  would 
continue  to  perform  its  contemplated  movement,  as  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  inherent  immortality  of'  the  human  soul  with  the 
theory  and  teaching,  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  in  their  direct  or 
indirect  annunciations  of  Jehovah's  purposes. 

No  ex^cise  of  the  human  understanding  «an  exhibit  the  doctrine 
of  the  everlasting  torment  of  the  wicked  to  be  consistent  with  the 
infinite  perfections  and  attributes  of  Jehovah.  It  distinctly  sup-. 
poses  that  he  made  mankind  with  the  clear  foreknowledge  that  the 
great  majority  of  them,  in  innumerable  millions,  would  be  ulti- 
mately subjected  to  an  endless  existence  in  torture  and  suffering. 

It  may  be  said  however  that  we  are  not  to  reject  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture  because  it  is  irreconcilable  to  our  notions  as  to  what  may 
be  right.  Surely  not;  I  fully  admit  such  a  statement.  But  then 
this  submission  of  our  understanding  extends  only  to  Jehovah's 
revelations,  and  not  to  theological  assumptions  of  men  on  the  sub- 
ject. Our  difference  witli  the  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  existence  and  everlasting  torment  of  the  wicked,  does  not 
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inToWe  the  incompr^ennbility  of  Jeliovah's  purposes,  but  'whether 
tbe  Scriptures  temck  uiy  such  doctrine.  From  a  veiy  full  investi- 
gmtion  of  the  subject  I  am  fully  satisfied,  ^^rttf  that  they  do  not 
teach  the  inherent  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  seeomdlyt 
that  they  do  teach  that  the  wicked  are  annihilated  after  the  day  of 
judgment.  For  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions  I  refisr  the 
leader,  as  already  notified,  to  Article  No.  6  of  our  Appendix, 
where  these  subjects  are  fully  investigated. 

There  yet  remain  two  subjects  connected  with  the  Paradisaical 
condition  of  Adam  and  Eye,  that  require  some  elucidation  to  enable 
us  more  completely  to  expose  the  false  inferences  with  which  theo* 
logians  have  embarrassed  the  history  of  our  first  parents.  These 
are  the  respective  denunciations  that  Jehovah  pronounced  upon 
them  afVer  their  transgression.  We  will  examine  in  the  first  place 
that  concerning  Eve. 

According  to  our  English  Bibles,  Jehovah  is  stated  to  have  said 
to  Eve,  (Grffi.  iii.  16,)  "I  will  greatly  mi^ltiply  ihy  sorrow  and  thy 
conception;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children,  and  thy 
desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  These 
words  have  been  interpreted  to  signify  that  the*  inconveniences  that 
usually  accompany  pregnancy,  and  the  pains  of  parturition,  are  the 
result  of  a  curse  pronounced  upon  Eve,  and  which  as  inherited  by 
all  her  female  descendants,  is  continually  adduced  to  shew  how 
physical  pain  and  sufTering  were  introduced  into  the  world  through 
the  transgression  of  our  first  mother.  Hence  it  is  implied,  that  if 
Eve  had  not  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  female  sex  would  not 
have  been  subjected  to  the  sorrow  and  pains  of  parturition.  This 
notion  however  is  not  authorieed  -  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, for  the  words  are,  "  I  will  greatly  mn/^ip/y,"  or  more  literally 
"  multiplying  I  will  multiply^*  thy  sorrow,  &c.  which  is  merely 
saying  I  will  augment  or  increcue  the  sorrow  of  your  conception, 
&c.  The  words  of  Scripture  therefore  do  not  justify  the  belief 
that  Eve  would  have  had  no  sorrow  in  her  pregnancy,  nor  pain  in 
her  parturition  if  she  had  not  trangressed,  but  that  they  would 
henceforth  be  multiplied  or  augmented.  The  next  question  is 
whether  they  would  be  augmented  by  a  physical  change  in  her 
organization,  as  a  punishment  from  Jehovah,  or  whether  as  arising 
from  the  exposures  or  inconveniences  resulting  from  those  future 
conditions  of  life  to  which  she  and  her  husband  would  henceforth 
be  liable. 

That  the  sorrow  of  Eve  was  not  her  labor  pains,  is  sufiiciently 
clear  from  the  circumstance,  that  tlie  very  same  word  iVJ^  is  applied 
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to  Adam  al80»  see  Gen.  iii.  17,  where  it  is  said,  "in  sorrow  shalt 
thou  eat  of  it,  (the  ground)  all  the  days  of  thy  life." 

To  suppose  that  Adam  and  Eve  in  their  Paradisaical  state  were 
incapable  of  bodily  pain  or  suffering  is  wholly  incomprehensible^ 
If  they  had  any  sensibili^  for  pleasurable  sensation  in  their  bodily 
organization,  there  must  be  a  liability  to  discomfort  or  pain  through 
the  same  constitution.  Hence  it  is  impossible  but  that  they  were 
susceptible  of  pain  from  cutting,  bruising,  or  any  other  injuries  to 
which  we,  their  posterity,  are'  obnoxious.  Any  foreign  substance 
projected  into  the  eyes  of  Adam  or  Eve  would  have  induced  pain, 
and  a  fall  from  any  elevated  place  would  have  broken  their  bones, 
or  otherwise  injured  them  as  it  does  the  present  race  of  men.  The 
only  exception  in  their  favor  would  have  been  that  they  could  not 
be  killed  outright,  •but  were  capable  of  resuscitation.  This  una- 
voidable liability  to  pain  and  accidents  even  in  paradise,  I  appre- 
hend indicates  the  true  nature  of  that  tree,  or  trees  of  life,  for  the 
Hebrew  word  is  both  singular  and  plural,  planted  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  whiph  many  theologians  have  conjectured  was  to  be  used 
only  in  a  sacramental  point  of  view.  But  as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Scnpture  to  justify  such  an  opinion,-!  feel  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
vancing the  conjecture,  that  it  was  to  be  used  as  counteracting  or 
healing  the  physical  accidents  or  suffering  to  which  mankind  might 
be  exposed,  as  possessing  a  physical  constitution  unavoidably  sen- 
tient of  pain  or  injuries.  Consequently,  as  long  as  they  had  access 
to  the  all  healing  virtues  inherent  in  this  tree  or  trees,  so  human 
life  would  be  preserved  even  to  immortality.  Henoie  Adam  and 
Eve  were  ejected  from  paradise  af^r  their  transgression,  lest  they 
should  continue  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  and  thus  live 
forever.  The  Scripture  text  does  not  establish  the  fact  that  once 
eating  of  this  fruit  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect,  it 
only  says,  "  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,"  without  saying  how  often, 
"  and  take  of  the  fruit,"  &c. 

Though  this  view  concerning  the  tree  of  life  is  only  conjectural, 
there  are  some  considerations  to  justify  it.  Thus  in  the  represen- 
tation given  of  the  future  condition  of  the  blessed,  {Rev,  xxii.  1,  2,) 
John  saw  a  river  of  pure  water,  &c.  '*and  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  the  tree  of  life,"  (rather  trees  as  being  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,)  **  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  for  the  healing  of  the  «a- 
tions,*'  (sic  6iga9Uti9)  the  word  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  re- 
lating the  cures  of  infirmity  or  diseases  by  our  Saviour.  See  also 
Ezekid  xlvii.  12. 
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We  cannot  therefore  comprehend  how  Eve  if  she  had  borne 
children  in  paradise,  could  have  been  exempted  from  the  inconve- 
niences and  pains  of  parturition,  unless  by  the  use  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  life,  which  might  have  mitigated  any  sufiering  and  have 
afforded  a  cure  immediately  afterwards.  But  in  being  debarred 
access  to  that  tree,  she  then  had  to  endure  the  infirmities  of  her  sex 
in  like  manner  as  we  see  to  be  the  case  with  the  females  of  all  the 
inferior  animals.  Thus  her  sorrows  were  augmented  or  tnultipliedt 
not  by  a  change  in  her  organization,  rendering  her  susceptible 
of  pains  from  which  she  had  been  previously  exempted,  bat  in 
being  deprived  of  a  suitable  remedy,  and  in  being  exposed  to  the 
want  of  comfort  and  attentions  so  necessary  to  women  either  before 
or  after  parturition.  This  to  Eve  would  be  punishment^  to  her 
female  descendants  any  pain  or  inconvenience  that  they  experienoei 
is  the  natural  result  of  physical  conformation  common  to  the  females 
of  all  other  animals,  whom  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
suffer  in  like  manner  merely  from  the  transgression  of  Eve. 

We  now  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  punishment  denounced 
upon  Adam,  which  is  thus  stated  in  our  English  Bibles.  {G-em,  liL 
17 — 19.)  "  Because  thou  hast  eaten  of  the-  tree,  &c.  cursed  m  tke 
ground  for  thy  sake^  in  sorrow  shalt  thou,  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of 
thy  life.  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee :  and 
thou  shalt  eat  the  harh  of  the  fidd.  In  the-sVeaC  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  cat  bread  till  thou  return  to  the  ground,''  &c 

The  only  portion  of  this  denunciation  that  requires  critical  emen- 
dation, are  the  words  "  cursed  ii  the  ground  for  thy  sake,'*  which 
has  been  largely  insisted  upon  in  the  literal  sense,  by  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  elucidating  the  cause  of  natural 
evil-  in  the  world. 

According  to  the  printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  our  English  translation 
has  been  correctly  rendered ;  the  word  *]*113y3  means ybr  thy  sake. 

It  is  however  evident  that  this  was  not  the  original  word,  but  by  the 
inadvertance  of  some  copyist,  has  been  accidentally  substituted  for 
the  word  *ini3J^3  which  signifies  in  your  labor.  These  two  words 
differ  only  by  the  first  reading  the  letter  r,  (*))  for  the  letter  d,  {^) 
which  are  so  very  similar  in  form  that  they  are  continually  mistaken 
for  each  other. 

That  the  Hebrew  text  contained  in  former  times  the  word  which 
signifies  in  your  lahor^  is  clear  from  the  Septuagint,  which  thus 
renders  it.  So  also  the  translation  of  Symmachus,  and  the  Vulgate 
translated  by  St.  Jerome,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Douay  English 
version.     All  these  render  the  Hebrew  "  cursed  is  the  ground  in 
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your  labor"  which  is  a  Hebraism  signifying  accursed  are  your 
labors,  in,  or  on,  the  soil  of  the  earth ;  as  foretelling  the  toil  and 
difficulties  that  Adam  and  his  descendants  should  encounter  in 
obtaining  their  subsistence  from  agricultural  labor. 

The  theologians  have  farther  urged  that  thorns  and  thistles  were 
either  a  new  creation,  or  else  that  their  powers  of  annoyance  were 
vastly  augmented  for  the  purpose  of  punishment,  and  hence  this 
circumstance  has  also  been  insisted  upon  by  the  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  physical 
evil  was  introduced  into  the  world  in  consequence  of  Adam's  diso- 
bedience. 

As  men  for  the  most  part  read  the  Scripture  history  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  transgression  of  Adam  and  Eve  alto- 
gether under  the  prejudice  of  theological  speculations  concerning 
the  introduction  of  moral  and  physical  einli  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  as  continually  overlook  the  more  simple  inferences  to  be 
made  from  the  Scripture  statements ;  and  to  which  we  now  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

From  the  brief  description  given  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis, we  perceive  that  Jehovah  caused  the  ground  to  produce  that 
abundant  growth  of  herbs,  plants  and  trees,  which  cover  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  and  which  by  his  appointment  have  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  reproduce  themselves  without  cultivation.     They  have 
been  purposely  constituted  to  resist  those  agencies  that  seem  to 
threaten  their  destruction,-  such  as  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  or 
as  being  used  as  food  by  the  various  animals  that  live  upon  them. 
Such  a  constitution  of  the  vegetable  world  was  necessary  in  the 
circumstance  that  provision  was  to  be  thus  made  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  animals,  who  as  being  without  reason,  must  therefore  be 
provided  with  a  permanency  of  their  necessary  subsistence.     This 
fact  is  stated  in  Gen.  i.  29,  but  is  involved  in  some  confusion  by 
the  comprehensive  statement  of  the  Elohistic*  document  used  in 
the  composition  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  by  which  God  is  seemingly 
represented  to  have  made  the  vegetable  world  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind in  the  first  instance,  and  for  the  animals  afterwards.     I  appre- 
hend the  case  to  have  been  the  very  reverse.     The  vegetable  crea- 
ation  was  primarily  appointed  for  the  use  of  the  animals  only,  and 
that  after  Adam  and  Eve  were  ejected  from  paradise  they  were 
then   compelled   to   become  partakers  with   the   animals  in  these 
productions. 

*  See  note  at  the  loot  of  page  272,  on  ElohiAiic  and  Jeliovisiic  documents. 
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The  reasons  for  this  belief  arise  from  the  exposition  made  in 
Genesis  ii.  S— 9»  which  is  from  the  Jehovistic  document  employed 
in  the  compilation  of  that  book,  which  states  that  Jehovah  planted 
a  garden  in  Edem^  in  which  he  put  Adam  whom  he  had  just  created: 
'*  And  out  of  the  ground,"  (i.  e,  in  the  garden)  "  Jehovah  made  to 
grow  every  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food  :"  (t.  e.  &r 
the  peculiar  use  of  man  just  made)  "  the  tree  of  life  also :"  &c. 

I  apprehend  this  statement  justifies  the  belief  that  the  vegetation 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  was  very  different  from  that  outside  of  its 
bounds,  and  that  it  consisted  of  various  herbs,  plants  and  trees, 
that  bore  fruits,  &:c.  for  the  exclusive  use  of  mankind ;  and  which 
in  virtue  of  this  special  appointment  of  Jehovah  would  have  been 
avoided  by  all  other  animals.  It  may  be  also  presumed  that  this 
Paradisaical  vegetation  required  but  light  labor  on  the  part  of  man- 
kind to  enjoy  their  fruits,  and  that  they  could  have  been  easily 
propagated  elsewhere,  whenever  the  boundaries  of  the  garden  be- 
came insutRcient  for  the  local  accommodation  of  the  human  family- 
Thus  a  special  provision  for  the  food  of  mankind,  or  for  other  use- 
ful purposes  was  provided,  which  could  have  been  ultimately  ex- 
tended to  every  portion  of  the  earth  where  toien  might  settle  them- 
selves, and  which  would  have  been  always  free  from  any  attacks  of 
other  animals  existing  in  the  world. 

But  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  expelled  from  the  garden  of 
Eden,  subject  to  a  curse  **(m  their  labor  in  the  gnmnd,**  they  were 
henceforth  compelled  to  derive  their  subsistence  outside  of  the  gar- 
den, from  that  vegetation  that  Jehovah  had  originally  appointed  £yr 
the  use  of  the  inferior  animals.  Hence  the  peculiar  force  of  that 
part  of  the  curse  upon  Adam  {Gen.  iii.  18,)  **and  thou  ahaU  tat  of 
the  kerb  of  the  feldr 

Being  thus  debarred  from  the  fruits  or  herbs  of  paradise,  our 
first  parents  had  no  alternative  but  to  use  that  vegetable  growth 
that  had  been  originally  assigned  to  the  animals,  and  hence  arisen 
that  unceasing  contest  of  mankind  not  only  with  the  ground  itself» 
in  removing  or  destroying  the  natural  vegetation,  in  order  to  sow 
or  plant  those  vegetables  from  which  ho  derives  his  food,  but  he  has 
also  to  contend  with  the  innumerable  variety  of  animals  who  claim 
an  equal  right  with  mankind  to  the  productions  of  the  ground,  and 
which  according  to  the  original  appointment  were  given  to  them 
for  their  especial  sulisistcnce. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  nature  of  tlie  curse  denounced 
upon  Adam  becomes  perfectly  comprehensible.  It  was  not  that 
the  material  ground  ^^waa  cuncd  for  Jiia  sake"  as  stated  in  our 
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Engluh  Bibles*  but  as  rendered  by  the  Septuaginti  Vulgate,  &c. 
**  cursed  is  the  ground  in  your  laborst"  wliich  is  the  same  as  saying 
henceforth  you  shall  obtain  your  subsistence  from  the  ground  by 
unceasing  labor  and  toil,  fui*thor  impeded  by  the  growth  of  an 
useless  vegetation  that  you  never  can  wholly  subdue. 

Hence  I  apprehend,  Jehovah  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having 
literally  created  thorns  and  thistles  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  but  that  he  simply  announced  them  as  em- 
barrassments that  should  attend  their  future  labor  in  procuring  sub- 
sistence from  the  earth.  Thorns  and  thistles  furthermore,  can  only 
be  here  considered  as  implying  generally  all  kinds  of  useless  and 
troublesome  vegetation.  It  is  the  common  grass,  and  those  useless 
plants  called  weeds,  that  especially  annoy  the  farmer,  for  if  they 
could  be  readily  disposed  of,  the  literal  thorns,  brambles,  or  this- 
ties,  woidd  scarcely  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice. 

On  reviewing  the  exposition  made  in  the  preceding  discourse 
concerning  the  Paradisaical  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  con- 
sequences involved  in  their  transgression,  I  do  not  perceive  any 
necessity  to  vindicate  the  views  I  have  taken  by  any  additional 
statements  or  inferences.  I  have  made  a  fair  issue  with  those  who 
advocate  the  ordinary  theological  assumptions  on  the  subject,  and 
my  readers  must  determine  for  themselves  which  exposition  is  most 
accordant  with  the  Scriptures. 

The  only  particular  that  can  interfere  towards  coming  to  a  cor* 
rect  conclusion  on  the  issue  as  above  stated,  is  the  single  subject  of 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  most  com- 
monly, though  most  ui^ustifiably,  is  brought  into  this  discussion, 
and  concerning  which  I  must  enter  a  protest  which  I  presume  no 
instructed  christian  can  misapprehend. 

However  distinctly  the  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth is  the  Messiah,  they  give  us  no  formal  instruction  whatever 
as  to  his  inherent  nature,  nor  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  his 
Messiah  ship  was  founded.  All  that  has  been  distinctly  communi- 
cated to  us,  is,  that  in  virtue  of  his  humiliation,  personal  suffering 
and  death,  he  became  the  author  or  basis  of  our  salvation,  and 
evermore  exists  as  our  Saviour,  Mediator,  or  High  Priest  before 
Jehovah,  through  whom  we  can  only  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins,  and  everlasting  acceptance  hereafter  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Seeing  then    that  the  Scriptures  have  revealed   nothing  to  us 
formally,  concerning  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  as  to 
the  principle  through  which  our  salvation  was  accomplished  by 
46  v.  1 
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him,  nothing  can  be  more  unjustifisble  than  for  any  one  to  assume 
any  particular  opinion  on  these  unrevcaled  subjects,  and  then  to 
insist  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Jehovah's  purposes  with  maiikin3» 
is  to  be  estimated  by  human  inferences  deduced  from  their  assump- 
tions concerning  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Messiah. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  proceeding, 
the  assumption  concerning  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  constitutes  the  prime  argument,  if  it  be  |x>t  the 
actual  basis  upon  which  the  now  prevailing  systems  of  theology 
have  been  constructed.  In  other  words,  instead  of  estimating  Je- 
hovah's scheme  or  purpose  with  mankind  by  the  simple  commum- 
cations  of  the  Scripture  on  that  subject,  the  theologians  have  con- 
structed their  system  on  an  estimate  of  the  supposed  condition  of 
mankind,  that  required  for  their  salvation  the  intervention  of  a  being 
of  so  exalted  a  nature  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  4s  asserted  by  them 
to  have  been,  and  so  vast  a  sacrifice  as  is  necessarily  implied  in  his 
humiliation,  suffering,  and  death.  It  is  upon  this  assumption  essen- 
tially, that  the  ordinary  expositions  concerning  Adam's  Paradisaical 
state  have  been  constructed  as  well  as  the  fearful  consequences  that 
resulted  from  his  disobedience. 

But  if  the  Scriptures  have  not  given  us  any  formal  instruction 
upon  the  subjects  either  of  the  inherent  nature  .of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  or  as  to  the  principle  by  which  he  became  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  the  whole  matter  is  incomprehensible,  and  consequently  it 
is  wholly  unjustifiable  for  any  one  to  make  his  inferential  assump- 
tions on  these  subjects  the  standard  by  which  the  nature  or  purpose 
of  Jehovah's  dispensations  to  mankind  are  to  be  estimated. 

I  may  be  told  however  that  the  Scriptures  do  clearly  announce  to 
us  the  true  inherent  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  misapprehension  on  the  subject.  Such  an  assertion 
however,  is  in  the  face  of  all  truth,  for  mankind  have  been  divided 

* 

in  their  opinions  on  that  subject  since  the  first  century  after  Christ's 
advent,  so  that  while  sc^ne  have  inferred  that  he  is  co-equal  and 
co-eternal  with  Jehovah,  others  have  stated  that  he  was  the  great- 
est of  created  intelligences,  and  others  again  have  asserted  he  was 
a  mere  man  like  ourselves. 

But  whatever  be  the  convictions  of  the  holders  of  these  utterly 
irreconcilable  opinions  concerning  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  I  oppose  to  them  all  the  express  declaration  of  our 
Saviour  himself,  {Luke  x.  22.)  NO  ONE  KNOWETH  WHO 
THE  SON  IS  BUT  THE  FATHER.  As  the  ScHptures  there- 
fore have  not  formally  instructed  us  in  the  matter,  I  can  readily 
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comprehend  why  men  cannot  penetrate  into  the  unrevealed  councils 
of  Jehovah;  and  in  the  still  undetermined  controversy  of  seven- 
teen hundred  years  standing,  there  is  the  most  absolute  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  inherent  nature  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  the  principle  upon  which  his  Mes- 
siahship  was  foundedf  are  matters  that  pertain  to  the  unrevealed 
councils  of  Jehovah,  and  consequently  are  as  such,  inscrutable  to 
mankind. 

It  may  be  difficult  in  the  first  instance,  for  those  persons  who 
have  never  doubted  on  these  subjects,  to  admit  the  force  or  the  pro- 
priety of  the  position  I  have  thus  assumed,  but  I  appeal  to  those 
who  are  less  dogmatic  in  their  opinion,  and  especially  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  subject  of  the  inherent  nature  of  Jesus  Christ 
placed  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  now  presented  to  the  reader. 

As  the  real  nature,  personal  character,  and  mode  by  which  Jesus 
Christ  became  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  have  not  been  revealed  to 
ns  in  the  Scripture,  L  contend  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  form 
any  opinion  on  these  subjects  that  can  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
aa  the  mere  copje^tures  of  puzzled  theologians,  who  in  fact  are 
unable  to  vindicate  their  several  views  by  either  reason  or  Scrip- 
ture. Hence  igre  cafanot  adilut  that  any  theological  assumption 
eonceming  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be 
adduced  as  a  test  to  the  value  of  the  infe^nces  we  have  made  con- 
cerning the  Paradisaical  state  of-  Adam  and  Eve,  or  of  the  conse- 
quences that  ensued  from  their  transgression. 

Having  come  to  this  unavoidable  conclusion,  the  phenomena 
involved  in  an  estiniate  of  Jehovah's  scheme  of  proceedings  with 
mankind,  are  tocbe  regarded  simply  by  the  facts  stated,  or  revela- 
tions made  on  the  subject  by  the  prophets  or  apostles  sent  by  Jeho- 
vah, and  our  determination  as  discriminating  between  the  correct- 
ness of  conflicting  expositions  of  the  theory  of  Jehovah's  scheme 
with  mankind,  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  greater  or  less  con- 
fbrmi^  of  any  particular  exposition  with  the  statements  or  condi- 
tion of  things  announced  by  Jehovah  in  the  Scripture  writings.— 
This  view  of  the  subject  will  'establish  a  fair  issue  between  the 
exposition  I  have  made  concerning  the  condition  of  things  involved 
in  the  Paradisaical  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  ordinary 
theological  exposition,  and  the  merits  of  the  tWo  different  schemes, 
I  apprehend,  can  be  determined  by  the  settlement  of  a  single  point. 

I  have  maintained  that  Jehovah's  purpose  in  the  creation  of  man- 
kind was  neither  defeated  nor  thwarted  by  Adam  and  Eve's  trans- 
gression in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and   that  none  of  those  conse- 
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cpences  ei^ncd  wkSck  reqizxml  Jdiormk  to  adopt 
93  reTT.^lial  ot  Kis  vnpposed  tkwmztod  pospooe. 

Oq  the  other  hazhd,  tile  onlxiarT  theologicol  eApoMlion  on  Am 
taKjeet  oitecsiblj  aMnmes  that  JehoTah'a  ickcme  wms  defeated  or 
thwarted  bv  Adam's  traiLygTciBOP.  so  that  in  ord^  to  <x>anteract  the 
atter  ruin  and  eternal  damnation  of  the  whole  hiuuna  raoe^  that 
envned  a«  a  neeeawary  confeqncnce,  Jehovah  thcD  inatitated  a  new 
system  of  things  under  entirely  different  princtplea  from  w^at  had 
prerioasly  been  appointed  by  him. 

But  the  idea  that  Jehovah^s  scheme  with  mankind  wma  either 
defeated  or  thwarted  by  Adam*8  transgression,  ia  so  manileatlj 
inconsistent  with  the  Ibreknowledee  unirersallT  attoiboted  to  him 
in  the  Scriptares,  ihat  no  one  can  uphold  such  a  doctrine,  and 
hence  the  CalTioists  have  honestlT  asserted  in  Tiew  of  the  pieaci- 
ence  of  Jehorah,  that  he  predestinated  not  only  all  things  from  Ae 
be^nning,  bnt  also  that  Adam  should  transgress*  and  that  the 
Messiah  should  repair  the  ill  consequences  of  Adam's  preordained 
transgression.*  The  Arminian  hypothesis  does  not  really  differ 
from  that  of  the  Calvinists  as  we  hare  already  shewn,  but  in  quib- 
bling terms. 

W^cthc^*  then  we  refer  either  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnl^'inistSt 
or  to  that  of  the  Arminians,  if  any  one  chooses  to  insist  on  a  distinc- 
tion of  terms  without  a  diffcMencOt  in  either  case  it  is  palpable  from 
the  admission  of  the  theologians  themseives,  that  the  transgression 
of  Adam  and  Eve  did  not  thwart  the  scheme  of  Jehovah,  for  both 
Calvinists  and  Arminians  assert  that  J^ovah  either  pzedestinated 
the  transgression,  or  in  his  foreknowledge  permitted  it  to  take  place 
which  is  virtually  the  same  thing.  It  follows  therefore  by  the 
clearest  induction  from  thc^se  premises,  that  Adam's  transgression 
did  not  thwart  Jehovah's  purposes  with  mankind,  but  took  place 


«  On  tbcsc  particulars  see  Calvin's  Inslitala,  Kb  iii.  chap,  it,  see.  &.  In  ths 
same  book,  chap.  23,  sec.  4.  he  says,  "I  confess,  indeed,  thai  aU  the  rfiapnirfaaCi  ^ 
Adam  feU  by  Ike  dUntu  wiU  into  that  miserable  condition  in  which  they  are  now 
invohred,**  &c.  In  the  same  book  and  chapter,  sec.  7,  be  says,  '*  It  ia  an  awfid 
decree,  I  confess ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  God  foreknew  the  future  final  Ikte  of 
man  before  he  created  him,  and  thai  he  did  foKknow  it  bteauMt  U  wom  n/^mUd  b$ 
hU  oum  dteree." 

In  sec.  8  of  this  chapter  Cahin  expressly,  says  "the  fint  mum  (Adam)  /cB, 
beeauu  the  Lord  had  determined  ii  wme  so  expediemi/* 

The  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards  in  his  Hist.  Redcmp.  period  I,  part  1,  com- 
mences with  thcRtatcmcnt,  "  As  soon  as  man  fel],-Cbrist  entered  on  his  mediatorial 
work.  He  had  undertaken  it  before  the  vcotld  toae  made.  He  etood  engaged  with  the 
Father,  to  appear  ae  man'M  mediator  tohen  there  should  be  oceation,  from  aU  sicnnty,'* 
&c. 


'i^        .^ 
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exaetly  as  lie  had  either  foreseen,  or  had  predestinated  it  should 
take  place.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the.  incarnation,  suffer- 
ing and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  not  to  remedy  Jehavah*s 
thwarted  purposes  through  AdairCs  transgression^  but  is  based  upon 
some  unknown  principle  pertaining  to  the  unrevealed  councils  of 
Jehovah,  which  in  its  practical  operation  has  been  made  by  God 
the  only  available  mean  through  which  men  can  have  their  sins 
fbrgiven. 

.  As  to  the  reason  or  propriety  of  things,  by,  or  through  which 
Jehovah  has  appointed  this  mode  of  salvation  for  mankind,  the 
subject  is  absolutely  inexplicable.  No  human  intellect  can  com- 
prehend how  any  obedient  action  or  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
Messiahf  be  his  nature  what  it  may,  should  profit  mankind,  though 
such  doctrine  is  distinctly  inliulcated  in  the  Scriptures. 

As  Jehovah  is  not  subject  to  fate,  the  appointment,  office,  or 
functions  of  the  Messiah,  must  be  fbunded  upon  an  infinite  propriety 
of  things  as  measured  .by  the' infinite  wisdom  and  excellent  attri- 
butes of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  In  this  point  of  view  the  subject 
is  addressed  to  our  faith  in  its  practical  bearing,  and  only  in  that 
point  of  view,  for  every  other  particular  respecting  the  Messiah, 
whether  as  regards  his  'inherent  nature,  or  the  mode  by  which  his 
suffering  and  death  were  beneficial  to  us,  are  matters  wholly  inscru- 
table in  themselves. 

The  theory  of  his  office  or  position  .towards  mankind  is  clear 
enough.  He  is  our  mediator,  intercessor,  or  high  priest  before  Je- 
hovah, through  whom  we,  as  christians  at  least,  alone  can  have  our 
transgressions  forgiven,  and  obtain  that  blessedness  promised  in  the 
Scriptures  to  those  who  seek  it  according  to  the  mode  that  Jehovah 
has  appointed  for  human  observance. 

I  shall  however  enter  more  largely  on  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  hereafter,  when  I  treat  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  christiaQ 
dispensation. 

I  have  now  investigated  the  subject  of  the  Paradisaical  state  of 
our  first  parents,  as  far  I  apprehend  as  may  be  sufficient  in  the  minds 
of  reasonable  persons,  to  relieve  it  from  the  anomalies  and  inconsis- 
tencies with  which  theologians  have  involved  it  by  their  specula- 
tions concerning  the  origin  of  Evil,  (see  p.  300,  &c.)  and  I  trust  I  have 
shewn  the  simple  statements  of  the  Scripture  to  be  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  as  an  infinitely  wise,  gracious, 
powerful,  and  prescient  being.  I  have  also  vindicated  the  theory  of 
the  Scripture  that  mankind  have  been  constituted  by  their  Creator 
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free  agents  of  a  limited  intellectual  and  moral  capaci^,  wlio  widan 
the  bounds  of  their  actual  ability  are  required  to  attain  to  the  utmoct 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.  What  mankind  are  to  ac- 
complish under  that  head»  will  be  shewn  in  its  proper  place  to  be 
not  only  essential  to  their  happin(»s  in  the  present  life,  but  they  have 
the  further  inducement  offered  to  them  by  their  Creator,  that  those 
who  will  attain  to  such  perfection,  shall  be  rewarded  in  the  ever- 
lasting blessedness  of  the  future  kingdom  of  heaven ;  whilst  those 
who  live  wickedly  shall  be  cut  off  by  a  fearful  destruction. 

But  whatever  phenomena  are  involved  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  action  of  mankind,  Jehovah's  plan  contemplated  a  long  series 
of  ages  for  its  accomplishment.  Our  race  commenced  from  the 
smallest  possible  beginning,  a  single  man  and  woman  being  the 
source  from  which  the  countless  multitudes  of  men  have  proceeded, 
who  after  a  brief  existence  pass*  away  leaving  a  more  numerous 
generation  to  occupy  their  places.  These  successive  generadons 
of  men,  are  sufficient  proof  that  Jehovah^s  purposes  with  mankind 
involve  progressive  intellectual  and  moral  development,  a  position 
further  evident  in  the  fact,  that  he  has  made  successive  revelations 
to  them,  each  becoming  more  explicit  in  its' annunciations.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  successive  revelationsr  and  the  modes  in  which 
mankind  have  acted  under 'them,  we  shall  now  undertake  to  inves- 
tigate, since  they  both  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  our 
condition  as  free  agents  before  Jehovah,  and  in  their  correct  com- 
prehension, we  shall  find  that  every  thing  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  human  responsibility  becomes  distinctly  clear  in  its  import.  It 
is  not  therefore  as  a  matter  of  intellectual  curiosity  that  I  have 
undertaken  the  ensuing  investigations,  but  as  exhibiting  the  most 
warning  and  instructive  lessons  to  christians  of  the  present  day,  as 
deduced  from  the  conduct  of  preceding  generadona  of  men.  By  a 
proper  application  of  this  subject,  men  can  easily  discern  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  to  fiilfil  the  purposes  anticipated  from  their 
obedience. 


INVESTIGATION  CONCERNING  THE  PATRIARCHAL 

DISPENSATION,  AND  HOW  MANKIND  ACTED 

UNDER  ITS  APPOINTMENTS. 


a^*^^^i^*0^^^m090^'t^m 


Thb  peculiar  condition  of  things  under  which  Adam  and  Eve  and 
their  more  immediate  posterity  commenced  to  fulfil  Jehovah's  pur- 
poses in  the  creation  of  mankind,  has  been  technically  denominated 
the  Patriarchal  Dispensation.  The  term  ii  sufficiently  correct  as 
comprehending  the  first  stages  of  human  development,  under  the 
universal  scheme  of  Jehovah's  appointment  as  contemplated  in 
their  original  creation.  As  such  it  is  distinguished  from  a  second 
and  third  period  ef  development  known  anlong  theologians  as  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensations.  On  the  subject  of  these  clas- 
sifications see  our  remarks  at  page  230.  * 

Adam  and  Eve  on  being  ejected  from  the  garden  of  Eden  com- 
menced the  fulfillment  of  those  conditions  of  human  life  that  have 
been  essentially  continued  to  the  present  day.  They  had  in  the  first 
place  to  provide  for  their  shelter,  clothing,  and  subsistence,  by 
bodily  exertion,  attended  with  the  necessary  accompaniments  of 
anxiety  and  care  for  the  future.  But  Adam  and  Eve  were  intel- 
lectual cre&tures  fully  competent  to  their  new  position.  They  had 
not  only  been  instructed  by  their  Creator  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  all  moral  or  religious  obligations,  but  most  probably  also 
in  every  particular  of  domestic  economy  that  qualified  them  to  pro- 
vide for  their  immediate  necessities,  as  well  as  to  properly  educate 
their  children. 

As  to  the  particulars  of  the  religious  obedience  required  from 
Adam  and  Eve  after  their  fall,  we  consider  it  to  have  been  the  same 
as  required  from  them  in  paradise,  and  similar  in  purport  to  all 
known  dispensations  of  Jehovah ;  t.  e.  the  attainment  of  moral  per- 
fection in  righteousness  and  holiness  under  the  sanctions  of  reward 
or  punishment. 
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It  18  also  plainly  inferrible  tliat  sacrifice  as  the  mode  of  propitia- 
tion for  sin,  had  been  appointed  by  Jehovah  for  the  infirmity  of 
their  natures,  in  case  they  should  violate  any  of  those  obligations 
of  temperance  and  righteousness  in  which  moral  perfection  has  ever 
been  deemed  to  consist.* 

Tliat  Jehovah  did  not  recognize  mankind  as  being  under  any  de- 
praved influence  from  original  sin,  is  evident  from  the  correct  trans- 
lation of  his  admonition  to  Cain,  {Gem,  iv.  7,)  but  which  the  trans- 
lators of  our  English  versioni  under  tho  influence  of  their  notions 
on  that  subject,  have  availed  themselves  of  some  ambiguity  in  the 
Hebrew  text  to  ronder  in  a  sense  both  confiised  and  unmeaning. 
In  our  English  Bibles  it  is  printed  thus,  "  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt 
thou  not  be  accepted,  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin,  (or  a  sin  offer- 
ing) lieth  at  the  door.  And  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire  (t.  e.  of  Abel) 
tmd  than  shalt  rule  over  him.**  But  instead  of  this  latter  part  of  the 
verse  as  printed  in  italics,  it  ought  to  have  rendered,  "  wnto  thee 
sihaU  {or  may)  be  its  desire^  (».  e.  sinful  desire)  but  thou  shall  (or 
may)  rule  over  it,*  (».  e.  the  sinful  desire.) 

*  There  is  do  relation  made  in  Scripture  oonceroing  the  intention  of  aninud 
sacrifice,  yet  we  apprehend  it  ia  meet  reasonable  to  consider  it  was  instituted  of 
QoA,  and  that  its  primary  significance  implied  an  acknowledgment  that  the  person 
making^  the  sacri^ce  had  deserved  death  for  his  tmnsgressfon,  but  that  Ctod  had 
been  pleased  to  accept  the  animal  oflfered  as  a  substitute  for  the  cfuiltj  man.  I 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  On  the  subject  but  that  such  a  doctrine  had  been 
revealed  of  God  to  man,  for  unless  he  had  signified  his  approbation  of  such  a  rite, 
bow  could  any  one  infer  it  would  be  acceptable  to  his  Creator  ? 

It  is  only  under  such  a  view  as  this,  that  we  can  apprehend  tho  distinction  that 
God  made  between  tho  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel  recorded  in  Genesis  iv.  3—5, 
for  if  God  had  not  previously  intimated  some  doctrine  on  the  subject,  why  should 
he  accept  the  bloody  ofTcring  of  the  one,  more  than  the  unbloody  offering'  of  the 
other?  But  any  obscurity  involved  in  the  subject  is  resolved  by  the  doctrine  con> 
coming  sacrifices  appointed  under  tlie  Jewish  law,  which  fornially  states  thai  the 
blood  of  animals  was  specially  set  apart  by  Jehovah  for  the  purpose  of  making 
atonement  for  human  sin.  (T^evit.  xvii.  11 — 14.)  <*For  the  life  of  the  flesh 
(t.  e.  of  animals)  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  jgiven  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make 
an  atonement  for  your  souls,  for  it  is  the  blood  that  makeih  an  atonement  for  tho 
soul,"  &c. 

Hie  ancient  heathen  philosophers,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  origin  of 
animal  sacrifices;  so  far  from  discerning  any  propriety  in  them  have  altogether 
disapproved  of  the  practice,  and  expressed  their  wonder  how  the  institution  could 
have  arisen.  On  this  point  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Porphyry,  and  Theophratus,  have 
dbtinctly  expressed  their  opinion.  (Sec  Faber,  Orig.  Prim.  Sacrifice,  page 24, 
note.)    Ovid  (?)  also  in  the  following  observation  avows  the  same  sentiment. 

*'  Cum  siff  ipse  nocenit,  moriatur  cur  victima  pro  te, 
Bmltitia  est  loorte  alterius,  uperare  ralutem." 

Or  in  English, '«  when  you  are  guilty  of  a  crime,  why  should  a  victim  die  for  you. 
It  is  folly  to  expect  salvation  through  the  death  of  another  creature." 
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This  ifl  the  interpretadon  of  the  verse  according  to  the  rabbis** 
and  is  followed  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  Latin  Vulgate^  the  Douay 
translation^  and  I  believe  is  now  generally  approved  of  by  every 
Hebraist  who  is  not  prejudiced  to  the  contrary  by  his  adhesion  to 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin.— iSee  BarretVa  Synapns  of  CriticUmif 
in  loco. 

Whether  Jehovah  may  have  conmiunicated  to  Adam  personally, 
any  information  concerning  a  future  state,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
conjecture.  But  that  such  a  doctrine  was  revealed  by  him  for- 
mally to  mankind  as  a  motive  to  influence  their  moral  action,  we 
do  not  believe,  since  there  is  not  an  intimation  given  on  that  subject 
throughout  the  history  of  the  patriarchs.  That  Moses  did  not 
teach  any  doctrine  of  future  reward  or  punishment  to  the  Jews, 
no  one  who  has  read  the  Pentateuch  can  pretend  to  dispute. 
Under  these  remarkable  circumstances  of  omission  I  consider  it  to 
be  clear  that  Jehovah  did  not,  prior  to  the  Christian  Dispensation, 
reveal  any  thing  .to  mankind  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul,  or  that  there  should  be  a  iuture  state  of  reward  or 
punishment. 

■  But  though  Jehovah  made  no  formal  revelation  on  these  subjectSt 
k  is  evident  th^-  men  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  world  had 
isome  to  such  conclusions,  probably  through  the  following  simple 
reasoning. 

Jehovah,  as  we  have  already  stated,  undoubtedly  had  given 
a  solemn  assurance  to  mankind,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  live 
right(K)UBly,  that  he  would  certainly  reward  the  good  and  punish 
the  wicked.  Mankind  however  very  soon  perceived  that  the  pro- 
mised rewards  or  pubishments  did  not  always  take  place  in  the 
present  life,  for  as  stated  in  our  prefatory  remarks,  page  22,  &c. 
anch  direct  exhibitions  of  divine  judgment  would  have  been  wholly 
inconsistent  with  human  probation.  The  natural  inference  there- 
fore with  all  devout  persons  would  be,  that  there  was  a  future,  state 
after  death,  when  every  man  would  be  judged  according  to  his 
conduct  in  the  present  life.  ■  The  translation  of  Enoch  must  have 

*  All  the  Jewish  Targ^mi  are  clear  on  this  lubject.  That  of  Jerusalem  which 
I  have  translated  from  the  Latin  vertion  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  vol.  iv.  is  ai  fol- 
lows :  "  Is  it  not  if  yonr  works  are  good  in  the  present  life*  that  your  sins  will  be 
Ibrglvcn  and  remitted  you  in  the  future  life,  but  if  you  do  not  amend  your  works 
in  the  present  lile,  your  sins  shall  be  reserved  for  the  great  day  of  judgment.  It, 
(t.  e.  sinfulness)  lies  at  the  doors  of  your  heart,  but  I  have  given  into  your  hand 
the  power  of  your  evil  conscience,  and  you^have  the  mastery  over  it,  whether  you 
act  righteously  or  whether  you  sin,*' 

47  V.  1 
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been  to  the  antediluvian  world,  as  far  as  they  knew  of  the  circom- 
stance>  sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  such  a  doctrinai 

But  though  men  might  thus  attain  by  a  very  fair  inference  to  the 
reasonableness  of  anticipating  a  future  state,  yet  they  had  no  right 
to  gq  furjther  and  assume  other  particulars  as  being  necessarily 
involved  with  such  a  condition  of  being.  They  ought  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  Inere  fact,  and  not  have  undertaken  to  infer 
any  details  connected  with  it.  But  the  speculating^  temper  of  man- 
kind has  never  rested  in  the  assurance  of  any  abstract  truth ;  they 
will  undertake  to  comprehend  how  such  truth  or  principle  shall 
have  its  proposed  result.  As  human  nature  is  the  same  throughout 
all  generations,  we  can  have  no  dilfHculty  in  estimating  the  mode 
by  which  those  who  lived  under  the  earlier  period  of  the  Patri- 
archal Dispensation,  proceeded  to  infer  the  unknown  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  phenomenon  of  a  future  life. 

They  saw  difitinctly  that  when  a  man  died  his  body  gradually 
decomposed  into  a  mere  mass  of  earthy  matter.  At  other  times 
men  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  as  being  drowned  were 
eaten  of  fishes.  As  the  body  had  thus  wholly  disappearedy  the 
only  conclusion  they  'could  make  was,  that  there  was  something 
combined  with  the  body  in  which  life,  intelligence)  and  personaliqf 
inhered,  and  which  survived  the  decomposition  of  the  body.  They 
then  called  this  unknown  substance  soul  or  spirit. 

The  next  question  was,  what  became  of  the  soul  or  spirit  after 
its  separation  from  the  body.  We  may  presume  the  earlier  opinion 
was  that  it  immediately  became  subject  to  its  final  judgment  of 
reward  or  punishment,  which  inference  then  gave  rise  to  those  locsr 
tions  in  the  invisible  world  that  in  a  later  day  were  designated  as 
Sheol,  Hades,  Elysium,  and  Tartarus. 

Other  speculators  inferred  another  condition  to  the  disembodied 
spirit.  They  supposed  the  soul  was  re-produced  into  the  world  in 
various  forms  of  men  or  animals,  until  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
transmigrations  it  became  purified  from  any  taint  of  sin,  and  would 
be  thus  fitted  for  a  state  of  everlasting  blessedness  in  the  place 
appointed  for  the  righteous. 

Thus  by  natural  inferences,  step  by  step,  men  elaborated  a  doc- 
trine concerning  a  future  life,  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death  in  a  conscious  state,  an  Elysium  or  Tartarus  for  its  final 
reception.  As  the  doctrine  solved  certain  perplexities  concerning 
the  providence  of  God,  and  was  grateful  on  the  whole  to  human 
pride,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  became  current  every  where. 
Priests  and  legislators  availed  themselves  of  the  common  opinion 
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and  mftde  it  the  foundadon  for  both  theological  and  political  theo- 
ries. Hence  the  doctrine  spread  universally  throughout  the  world 
as  a  matter  of  popular  belief.  Certain  of  the  philosophers  only, 
doubted  of  it,  as  being  unattended  with  any  demonstrable  evidence 
of  its  trudi.  The  Jews  as  a  people  believed  it,  though  the'Sad-» 
ducees  as  a  sect,  rejected  it.  How  little  evidence  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture  contained  in  its  &vor,  may  be  inferred  from  our 
Saviour's  argument  to*  the  Sadducees,  which  instead  of  being  based 
upon  any  formal  statement  from  divine  authority,  rested  upon  the 
grammatical  force  of  Jehovah's  speech  to  Moses,  '*  I  am  the  G2t>d 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and  Jacob." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  religious  dispensation  committed  to 
Adam  and  Eve  contained  some  very  distinct  intimations  concerning 
the  future  advent  of  the  Messiah,  as  **  the  seed  of  the  woman,"  and 
of  his  personal  suffering  for  human  salvation.  There  are  so  many 
remarkable  appearances  of  such  a  doctrine  discernible  in  the  reli- 
gious systems  of  the  aneient  heathen  nations,  that  we  can  only 
explain  the  circumstance  by  referring  them  to  an  ancient  revelation 
on  that  subject  during  the  ecurliest  ages  of  human  existence.* 

In  order  to  properly  appreciate  the  intellectual  and  moral  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  mankind  under  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation, 
we  eught  to  hare  some  distinct  ideas  concemin*g  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  human  society  during  the  antediluvian-'  period.  But  as 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  notion  that  the  "  Sotu  of  God** 
mentioned  in  Gen,  v.  1— -4,  were  only  devout  men,  and  as  perhaps 
in  that  fact,  an  element  was  introduced  into  the  social  condition  of 
mankind  before  the  deluge  which  we  cannot  fully  appreciate,  I 
prefer  to  postpone  any  views  concerning  their  social  development 
until  after  the  flood;  when  the  subject  is  unattended  with  any 
special  difficulties,  as  well  as  being  more  immediately  the  com- 
mencement of  that  chain  of  events  which  has  residted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  present  social  condition. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  die  circumstances  attending  the 
intellectual  and  moral  position  of  thd  antediluvians,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  their  social  development  was  very  great  and 
highly  intellectual.  This  we  infer  from  the  remains  of  science 
belonging  to  the  earlier  postdiluvian  nations,  which  in  certain  in- 
stances, are  so  eminently  profound  and  scientific  at  periods  so 
shortly  afler  the  deluge,  that  it  is  utterly  incredible  but  that  they 

*  I  bave  treated  on  this  very  interesting'  subject  at  some  length  in  the  Pirst 
Appendix  to  my  work,  entitled  Research.  Philusopb.  and  Antlq.  on  America,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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mast  have  been  preaenred  by  Noah  and  his  &mily  from  the  rain  o( 
the  antediluvian  world.  This  fact  is  of  no  little  importance,  for  it 
gives  us  a  reasonable  solution  to  much  that  was  done  in  the  earlier 
postdiluvian  history  of  tnankind,  whether  in  science,  arta,  morals, 
or  religion ;  and  renders  the  Scripture  narrations  perfectly  harmo- 
nious with  the  state  of  things  that  we  find  existing  among  the  most 
ancient  heathen  nations.  This  high  state  of  civilization  has  ab- 
surdly been  assumed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  state- 
ments* because  christian  commentators  have  entirely  disregarded  the 
probability  that  the  antediluvians  'may  have  been  highly  civilised 
and  intellectual,  as  well  as  highly  corrupt  and  inlmoral.  But  how^ 
ever  this  may  be,  they  nltimately  became  extremely  profligate. 
The  religious  system  which  they  received  from  Jehovah  they  had 
wholly  perverted,  or  as  expressed  by  the  Hebraism  preserved  in 
our  English  Bibles  {Gen.  vi.  12)  <'all  flesh,"  (L  e.  mankind.)  ''had 
corrupted  hi*  tmy,"  (».  e.  the  revelation  of  Jehovah)  **  upon  the 
earth.''  Violent  and  wicked  men  had  multiplied  to  isuch  a  degree* 
that  Jehovah  finally  destroyed  the  then  existing  race  of  mankind 
by  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  with  the  single  exception  of  Noah 
and  his  family,  consisting  in  ^,  of  eight  persons. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  deluge,  however,  only  retarded  the  nu- 
merical multiplication  of  mankind  on  tb®  earth,  ih  other  respects 
the  phenomena  pertaining  to  human  life  and  its  developments  re- 
mained the  same,  and  Noah  recommenced  the  replenishment  of  the 
earth  in  a  manner  nearly  analogous  to  the  condition  in  which  Adam 
and  Eve  had  been  placed. 

As  I  postponed  any  speculation  concerning  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  mankind  in  their  social  agencies  before  the  flood,  from  the 
considerations  stated  on  the  preceding  page,  I  shall  now  take  up 
that  subject  as  involved  in  the  multiplication  of  the  family  of  Noah, 
the  founders  of  all  postdiluvian  generations  of  men.  This  subject 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  distinctiy  appreciate, 
for  Jehovah's  providential  proceeding  throughout  his  entire  dispen- 
sations to  mankind,  are  only  comprehensible  through  the  actual 
phenomena  exhibited  by  them,  in  the  several  s.tages  of  their  de- 
velopment from  the  earliest  periods  of  human  history. 

Jehovah,  as  we  have  frequently  remarked,  constituted  mankind 
intellectual  and  moral  creatures,  highly  sentient  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
by  which  they  were  qualified  to  act  as  free  agents,  who  were  to 
determine  of  themselves,  what  was,  or  was  not  essential  to  their 
happiness  or  well  being.  In  the  degree  of  moral  uprightness  in 
which  they  should  fulfil  these  purposes,  consisted  the  probationary 
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diacipliney  by  which  all  those  who  would  live  rightebuBly  would 
be  suitably  prepared  for  the  inheritance  of  that  everlasting  king* 
dom  of  heaven,  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  reception  of  such 
persons  when  the  consummadbn  of  all  things  should  take  place. 

Though  Jehovah  could  have  made  all  mankind  at  one  moment 
of  time  by  the  exercise  of  his  omnipotence,  he  saw  fit  to  proceed 
otherwise.  He  created  but  a  single  pair,  a  man  and  woman,  from 
whom  all  future  generations  of  men  were  to  proceed  from  a  con- 
tinual intercourse  between  the  two  sexes.  The  law  by  which  the 
numerical  proportions  of  male  to  female  have  been  ever  since  pro- 
duced into  the  world  is  very  remarkable,  and  though  utterly 
incomprehensible,  constitutes  an  eminent  .proof -of  the  exquisite 
regulation  of  natural  events  to  a  preordained  system  of  things, 
inrhich  has  ever  been  maintained  in  the  harmony  of  its  appointed 
phenomena.* 

Under  the  influence  of  this  sexual  organization,  men  or  women 
however  much  they  might  be, inclined  to  live  for  themselves  only, 
are  impelled  to  seek  each  other's  society,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
production  of  an  offspring  like  themselves,  who  are  bom  into  the 
world  unconscious,  helpless,  an4  ignorant,  and  as  such  requiring  to 
be  cherished  and  supported  by  their  parentSi  During  their  long 
minority  they  are  gradtudly  instructed  in  every  particular  that  may 
enable  them  afterwards  to  live  by  their  own  exertions,  and  to  fulfil 
those  purposes  anticipated  by  their  Creator  from  them  as  intellec- 
tual and  moral  free  agents. 

That  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  temporal  duties  and 
employments  of  life  must  necessarily  proceed  from  parents,  or 
diose  who  stand  in  their  place,  is  so  evident  that  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  But  it  does  not  com- 
monly strike  persons  with  the  same  force,  that  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  must  by  the  same  necessity  be  also  commu- 
nicated by  the  parents  to  the  children.  If  the  parents  omit  such 
instruction,  the  children  must  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  their  moral 

*If  we  look  at  tho  proportion  ^  males  to  femaloe  in  the  several  fiimiUet  with 
which  we  may  be  acquainted,  we  are  unable  to  discern  any  proportion  between 
the  eexes.  In  aome  fainiliea  all  the  children  are  males,  in  others  all  females,  in 
others  in  every  variety  of' proportions.  Tet  it  is  a  most  undoubted,  as  well  as 
inexplicable  fiict,  that  the  production  of  qhildren  in  a  nation,  or  universally  with 
mankind,  is  under  a  determinate  law,  which  reflates  their  birth  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  hundred  and  five  males,  to  one  hundred  females.  The  apparent 
reason  for  this  diflerence  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  on  the  theory  of  a  mat- 
rimonial connection  between  the  sexes,  and  which  provided  an  excess  of  males  to 
meet  the  greater  exposure  of  their  lives  to  acddenVand  death. 
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or  religious  obligations,  and  as  there  are  none  wbo  eta  snpplj 
parental  deficiencies  in  such  particnlars,  their  neglect  will  onaToid- 
ably  be  followed  by  the  most  injurious  cansequences  to  the  chil- 
dren.  It  will  be  repeatedly  shewn  in  the  progress  of  this  woikf 
that  the  proper  comprehension  of  the  moral  phenomena  implicated 
with  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  an  unconscious,  ignorant  creature,  con* 
stitutcs  the  solution  to  some  particulars  in  the  history  of  JehoTsh's 
several  dispensations  to  mankind,  that  are  otherwise  altogether 
incomprehensible. 

The  mere  providential  appointment  of  Jehovah  in  the  constitution 
of  the  two  sexes,  it  would  seem  does  not  necessarily  look  further 
than  the  formation  and  education  of  ^  family,  for  as  soon  as  the 
children  attain  to  maturity  they  also  marry,  leave  the  paternal  roof, 
and  form  families  for  themselves;  and  this  condition  of  thingf 
recurring  with  every  generation  of  men,  necessarily  places  a  limit 
to  the  increase  of  families.  If  a  tribe  or  society  is  therefore  grad- 
ually formed,  it  is  only  by  the  voluntary  action  of  individuals  or 
families  who  may  find  it  agreeable  or  expedient  to  continue  thus 
aggregated  together.  If  the  association  be  not  agreeablct  they 
can,  or  will  withdraw  from  that  neighborhood  and  live  ,.as  they 
please,  either  as  an  insulated  family,  or  else  unite  themselves  with 
any  other  conununity  where  they  may  anticipate  a  more  grateful 
intercourse. 

Yet  Jehovah  has  evidently  so  constituted  mankind  that  it  is  to 
their  advantage  they  should  live  together  in  communities,  for 
instead  of  having  made  them  of  one  uniform  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  they  are  born  into  the  world  in  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  capacities,  tastes,  and  dispositions,  which  in  this  fact  shews  they 
were  contemplated  for  living  in  societies,  for  by  this  meads  the 
peculiar  ability  or  talent  of  each  individual  becomes  mutually 
advantageous.  A  few  brief  observations  will  be  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate this  fact  in  its  great  extent  of  application  to  all  classes  of  men. 
So  far  as  mere  individual  agencies  are  concerned,  we  find  men 
inclined  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  individual  organization  to  very 
different  modes  of  occupation.  Some  become  agriculturists,  others 
mechanics,  others  merchants,  while  others  again  devote  themselves 
to  science,  and  become  astronomers,  chemists,  naturalists,  and  in 
short  engage  in  any  of  those  various  employments  that  exist  in  the 
world  around  us,  each  of  whibh  has  a  greater  or  less  influence 
upon  human  happiness  in  the  general,  as  well  as  their  own  indi- 
vidual improvement  or  civilization.  Each  of  these  persons  enu- 
merated  above,  however;  exhibit  only  individual  developmenti 
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^Rfhose  influence  is  but  limited.  But  there  is  another  class  of  men, 
^rho  in  their  individual  development  operate  upon  the  whole  com- 
xaunity  in  which  they  live,  through  their  acknowledged  intellectual 
superiority  in  discerning  the  nature  and  effect  of  those  conditions 
of  things,  that  regard  the  peculiar  welfaj*e  of  mankind  whether  in 
their  individual  or  sobial  capacities.  These  persons  are. the  wise 
men,  sages*  or  philosophers  of  all  communitlesy  who  wherever  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action  are  permitted,  do  more  or  less  always 
direct  the  combined  action  of  their  respective  societies ;  for  as  dis- 
cerning better  than  other  men  the  good  or  ill  consequences  resulting 
from  any  proposed  conduct,  they  are  able  to  make  such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  them  to  their  fellow  citizens  as  to  obtain  in  general  their  con- 
currence as  to  any  mode  of  action 'they  may  approve  of  or  condemn. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  estimating  the  develppment  of 
mankind,  that  the  reader  keeps  in  remembrance  the  fact  of  this 
intellectual  class  of  men,  for  they  have  exerted  a  mighty  influence 
in  the  world  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  as  they  have 
been  honest  or  corrupt  in  the  exercise  of  those  talents  or  abilities 
with  which  they  have  been  endowed. 

Such  then  are  the  leading  phenomena  of  human  organization 
•whereby  mankind  have  been  qualified  as  intellectual  free  agents,  to 
enable  them  to  fulfil  the  purposes  that  Jehovah  contemplated  from 
their  voluntary  action.  They  have  been  made  highly  sentient  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  intellectually  capable  of  discerning  in  what 
their  happiness  or  welfare  consisted.  As  such,  it  could  only  be 
anticipated,  that  they  would  regulate  their  conduct  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  and  the  least 
amount  of  pain  or  uneasiness,  nor  is  it  conceivable,  a  priori,  that 
intellectual  creatures  should  act  otherwise.  It  is  true,  that  as  being 
imperfect  creatures,  men  might  err  at  times  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
happiness  was  to  be  obtained,  or  inconvenience  and  pain  avoided, 
but  then  experience,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  always  suggest  a 
remedy  for  the  future  by  the  adoption  of  a  wiser  course,  so  that 
either  through  individual  experience,  or  by  the  warning  example 
of  other  men's  misjudgments,- nothing  would  seem  wanting  to  enable 
mankind  to  live  happily  during  the  continuance  of  their  mortal 
existence. 

The  conduct  or  administration  however  of  human  thflairs,  was 
put  by  Jehovah  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  mankind  themselves, 
to  be  determined  or  regulated  by  them  upon  any  scheme  or  prin- 
ciple that  they  might  see  fit  to  adopt.  The  readon  of  this  is  evident, 
Jehovah  had  placed  mankind  as  free  agents  in  a  state  of  ihtel- 
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lectail  and  moral  probatioiiy  and  conaeqiientlyy  as  aaeh*  most 
be  left  entirely  to  their  own  disposition.  Hence  JehoTah  neTer 
appointed  any  form  of  civil  government  for  hnmaa  adoptioiL 
Neither  did  he  ever  commission  any  body  of  persons  to  be  gnides. 
leaders  or  instructors  of  their  fellow  men  by  anj  divjne  appoim- 
mcnt.  That  duty,  exclusive  of  parental  instruction*  as  ftr  as  ooear 
sion  offers*  is  required  from  every  man»  and  especially  so  from  intel- 
lectually devout  persons  in  their  social  intercourse  with  mankind. 
But  Jehovah  never  set  apart  any  order  or  body  of  men  to  such  an 
object  by  a  commission  from  himself,  for  it  would  evidently  have 
subverted  human  free  agency.  How  could  any  distinct  body  or 
order  of  men  accomplish  such  a  purpose,  unless  they  should  be 
overruled  in  all  their  instmctionsy  by  a  supernatural  influence  pie- 
serving  them  always  as  so  mamy  dutinei  imdividmaU  from  either 
error  or  sin  t  If  they  be  not  imdividmaUy  imfiiUiiU9  it  is  evidently 
absurd  to  suppose  a  divine  commission  could  be  given  to  them.  If 
they  are  not  infallible,  what  can  prevent  them  from  teaching  what 
may  be  false  and  pernicious  in  virtue  of  their  supposed  divine  com- 
mission. 

That  Jehovah  has  not  recommended  any  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment to  be  adopted  by  mankind,  is  not  only  evident  from  the  silence 
of  the  Scripture,  but  from  the  fret  that  he  has  not  qualified  any 
families,  or  special  classes  of  men  for  such  functions,  unless  it  be 
those  intellectual  and  moral  individuals  of  whom  we  hav»  pre- 
viously spoken.  These  however,  as  arising  indiscriminately  among 
all  classes  or  conditions  of  men,  could  only  be  put  into  political 
authority  by  selecting  them  from  the  general  mass  of  those  com- 
munities in  which  they  may  be  found. 

But  indeed  no  particular  form  of  government  was  essential  to 
human  happiness,  if  mankind  had  regarded  the  requirement  of  their 
Creator  by  living  righteously  towards  each  other»  which  as  intelli- 
gent creatures,  they  had  every  inducement  to  observe,  ^«^,' as 
being  actually  essential  to  human  happiness,  and  secondly,  as  en- 
titling the  observer  to  the  blessing  of  Grod  if  obedient^  or  of  draw- 
ing down  punishment  on  them  if  disobedient.  If  considerations 
such  as  these  could  not  induce  mankind  as  intelligent  free  agents, 
to  live  temperately  and  righteously,  nothing  else  would  have  been 
sufficient.  It  .would  be  useless  to  appoint  a  special .  form  of  civil 
government  for  free  agents,  who  would  be  irrational  enough  to  re- 
ject the  only  true  mode  for  obtaining  the  result  of  all  that  civil 
government  has  ever  proposed  to  accomplish.  If  men  therefore 
disregard  uprightness  and  j.ustice  as  the  ruling  principles,  of  their 
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social  conduct,  they  mnBt  abide  the  consequences  as  the  act  of  their 
own  free  agency.  To  suppose  that  Jehovah  ought  to  have  pro- 
vided some  form  of  government  that  would  have  restrained  man* 
kind  from  crime,  injustice,  or  folly,  would  have  destroyed  their  free 
agency  altogether;  for  nothing  short  of  continuous  miraculous  in- 
terferencef  could  have  sustained  such  a  government  against  human 
imperfection  as  free  agents  undergoing  trial.  Jehovah  therefore 
has  done  all  that  is  consistent  with  our  probationary  condition.  He 
has  given  his  sanctions  to  those  principles  of  human  conduct  by 
"which  men  only  can  live  happily,  and  in  case  mankind  should  re- 
quire leaders  or  directors  to  any  enterprise  demanding  combinadong 
of  human  means  or  strength,  they  were  provided  with  intellectual 
members  in  their  various  communities,  competent  to  such  objectSf 
who  they  could  have  selected  themselves  in  die  very  fact  of  their 
fitness  to  such  a  purpose.* 

In  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  afler  the  flood,  when  mankind 
had  sufficiently  multiplied  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  under  mere  natural  development  they  would  be  found 
living  together  in  families,  or  loosely  united  societies,  whether  as 
tribes  adhering  together  under  the  patriarchal  principle  of  union, 

*  There  Is  no  gxivernment  in  the  world  so  perfect  in  its  theory  as  that  of  the 
tlnited  States  of  America,  whether  in  the  federal  or  state  constitutions ;  for  they 
are  alike  constructed  on  the  principle  of  securing  the  welfare  of  a  population  in 
which  there  are  no  priTileged  classes.  Nothing  therefore  is  wanting  towards  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  the  obsenrance  of  principles  of 
truth  and  righteousness  among  them  individually,  and  that  they  shall  Airther 
select  the  wisest  and  best  men  among  them  for  legislators  or  executive  officers. 
This  latter  principle  especially,  is  so  palpable,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  reason  on 
it.  Even  the  worldly  minded  or  the  irreligious  portion  of  society  are  as  deeply 
interested  in  having  the  government  administered  by  righteous  and  intellectual 
men,  as  the  most  virtuous  portion  ot  the  community,  for  however  careless  or  irre- 
llgioos  a  man  may  be  personally,  it  would  be  next  to  insanity  for  him  to  select 
any  other  than  an  upright  and  conscientious  man  to  legislate  for  him. 

But  if  the  American  people  will  disregard  the  great  principles  of  integrity  and 
righteousness,  or  will  choose  as  legislators  or  executive  officers,  men  without  moral 
and  religious  principles,  what  else  than  misrule  and  ill  consequences  can  be  antici* 
patod  from  their  action.  Can  any  one  be  found  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  Jeho- 
vah will  sustain  our  institutions,  by  counterworking  through  his  onmipotence  the 
consequences  of  personal  irreligion  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  their  preposteroos 
negiect  of  evident  means  for  obtaining  wise  and  good  rulers  ? 

The  utter  disregard  of  these  principles  on  the  part  of  the  European  nations  who 
have  recently  attempted  to  form  constitutional  or  free  governments,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  such  evil  and  pernicious  consequences,  that  it  has  actually  strengthened 
the  cause  of  the  pre-existing  oppressive  governments,  and  given  rise  to  the  opinion 
among  many  philanthropists  that  mankind  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves.  If 
they  will  only  select  intellectual  men  of  moral  integrity  of  character  for  their 
rulen  and  legislaturs,  their  purposes  will  be  easily  ac<)oraplished  :  if  they  will  not 
do  this,  thr  beet  form  of  constitotiohal  government  will  avail  them  nothinir. 

48  v.l 
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or  else  in  communities  under  the  intellectual  direction  of  persons 
respected  for  their  wisdom  and  uprightness,  whose  only  authori^ 
would  be  from  the  direct  approbation  of  the  community. 

Up  to  this  period  of  the  development  of  human  society,  we  can 
fairly  estimate  its  features  without  any  material  difficulty,  but  the 
subject  henceforth  becomes  involved  in  considerable  perplexity 
through  the  utter  want  of  historical  documents  to  enlighten  our 
path.  Yet  it  is  of  great  importance  to  endeavor  to  form  some 
plausible  opinion  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  rationally  explain  the 
great  corruption  and  irreligion  that  early  manifested  itself  in  the 
postdiluvian  world.  In  Abraham's  time,  or  a  little  more  than  a 
thousand  years  after  the  flood,  mankind  appear  to  have  become 
deeply  involved  in  idolatry ;  and  from  pagan  antiquities  we  can  dis- 
cern that  instead  of  the  republican  or  patriarchal  institutions  of  the 
earlier  age,  the  more  renowned  and  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
were  living  under  hereditary  monarchs,  or  priestly  and  militaxy 
coiiet  comfainedt  who  ruled  over  them  with  despotic  authori^. 
As  all  these  matters  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  that  natural 
development  of  human  society  which  might  have  been  anticipated 
according  to  our  previous  exposition,  it  becomes  important  we 
should  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  idolatry  and  monarchical  govent- 
ments  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  thus  blasted  a  mora  perfect 
development  of  human  society. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  these  subjects  we  must  go  back  to 
Noah  and  his  family  immediately  afler  the  deluge.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  but  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  flood  had  made  the  deepest 
impression  upon  the  survivors,  and  established  them  in  a  pro- 
foundly reverential  observance  of  all  die  requirements  of  Jehovah. 
We  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  and  all  their  more  immediate 
descendants  were  men  who  made  religion  the  important  principle 
of  their  life  and  action.  In  what  particulars  their  external  worship 
consisted,  beyond  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining ;  the  fairest  presumption,  however,  is  that  there  was 
no  priesthood  among  them,  and  that  every  head  of  a  family  prayed 
and  sacrificed  directly  to  Grod  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  family. 

Out  of  this  general  practice  we  infer  the  following  circum- 
stances. The  head  of  a  family,  who  thus  prayed  and  sacrificed  for 
them,  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  during  his  life- 
time many  generations  of  his  children  and  their  descendants  were 
born,  who  also  formed  families  and  offered  sacrifices  for  themselves 
individually  or  collectively.  But  in  the  fact  of  the  continual  action 
of  their  common  father  or  patriarchal  head  of  the  increasing  tribe. 
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the  sacriBceB  and  prayers  oflTered  by  Him*  would  gradaally  be 
regarded  in  the  peculiar  light  of  being  offered  for  the  whole  tribe» 
in  contradistinction  to  those  offered  by  individual  heads  of  families; 
and  bot}i  religion  and  propriety  could  but  approve  of  such  a  con« 
struction.  As  long  as  the  patriarchal  head  of  the  tribe  lived  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  on  the  subject,  but  after  his  decease  it  might 
become  a  question,  who  among  his  descendants  should  henceforth 
make  the  prayers  and  offer  the  sacrifices  for  the  whole  tribe.  I 
apprehend  tliis  office  was  generally  conceded  to  the  eldest  son,  as 
in  more  direct  connection  with  their  deceased  common  father,  and 
which  after  a  few  successions  of  sons  to  fathers  became  recognized 
as  his  hereditary  function  and  duty. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  mankind-  there  was  in  reality  no  civil 
government  beyond  what  temporary  causes  might  require,  and  then 
the  whole  tribe  assembled  and  adopted  the  course  recommended 
by  their  more  intellectual  and  experienced  members.  The  rallying 
point  however  of  the  tribe  would  naturally  be  upon  the  individual 
who  by  his  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered  for  them  all,  would  in 
that  fact  be  regarded  as  being  essentially  their  common  head. 

But  if  such  a  predilection  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  minds 
of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  tribe,  it  would  be  much  more 
influential  among  the  more  intellectual  and  devout  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, who  though  they  prayed  and  offered  sacrifices  for  their  own 
families,  yet  they  also  necessarily  felt  a  deep  interest  in  every  par- 
ticular that  regarded  the  common  welfare  of  the  whole  tribe  as 
being  their  kinsmen.  I  apprehend  therefore,  that  the  patriarchal 
sacrificer,  and  the  more  devout  and  intellectual  heads  of  families  thus 
became  closely  connected  with  each  other  by  natural  sympathies  as 
wise  and  religious  men,  and  as  such  would  be  not  only  a  body  of 
influential  advisers  upon  all  mere  temporal  matters,  but  that  they 
gradually  assumed  a  priestly  character,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
mass,  who  as  gradually  became  remiss  and  careless  in  their  own 
family  worship  and  sacrifices.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending how  men  become  worldly-minded,  devoted  to  pleasures, 
and  consequently  irreligious.  The  witnesses  of  the  flood  had  died, 
and  the  succession  of  a  few  generations  afler  them,  gradually 
reduced  the  warning  lesson  o£  that  great  catastrophe  to  a  mere 
reminiscence  of  an  event  which  ceased  to  operate  upon  their  inmie- 
diate  fears.  But  though  men  very  easily  dispense  themselves  from 
any  scrupulosity  in  their  religious  duties,  they  are  generally  willing 
to  honor  those  who  are  moral  and  conscientious,  and  thus  by  the 
combination  of  circumstances  through  which  the  devouter  por- 
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tion  of  the  tribe  were  gradually-  tending  to  the  formation  of  a 
pnestly  body,  the  irreligious  tcndendet  of  the  more  remiss  and 
careless  portion  of  society  favored  such  a  resnlty  by  regarding 
them  with  reverence  and  honor  as  being  a  devout  and  intellectual 
class  of  persons. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  multiply  conjcctnres  as  to  the  poa- 
sibilities  and  contingencies  that  may  have  favored  the  further  de- 
velopment-of  this  body  of  religious  and  intellectual  persons.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  recognize  that  an  impulse  was  given*  which 
was  undesignedly  elaborated  through  mere  natural  circoiiiataiices» 
until  at  last  it  resulted  in  causing  the  wiser  and  more  religiooa 
leaders  of  the  tribe,  to  be  rcg^arded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a 
pnestly  class,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  irreligious  members  of 
the  tribe.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  such  a  result,  that  these  persona 
would  also  be  essentially  an  intellectual  body,  from  the  rexy  ccmrsa 
of  conduct  they  had  adopted  for  themselves. 

In  the  next  place  we  shall  endeavor  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
general  knowledge  possessed  by  this  more  intellectual  body  of  pet^ 
sons,  whom  we  have  now  exhibited  as  gradually  tending  to  Ibrm  a 
priestly  class ;  for  in  the  due  appireciation  of  this  matter  we  shall 
find  a  solution  of  particulars  in  the  after  history  of  mankind  which 
otherwise  would  be  unintelligible,  and  concerning  which  the  ma- 
jority even  of  educated  men,  have  very  inadequate  notions. 

In  the  first  place,  this  class  of  intellectual  and  devout  persons 
had  retained  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  institutions  that  per- 
tained to  Jehovah's  covenant  with  mankind  under  the  Patriarchal 
Dispensation.  These  matters  had  been  fully  communicated  by 
Noah  and  his  family  to  their  respective  descendants,  and  though  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  details,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  in- 
volved a  system  of  ethical  observances ;  certain  views  concerning 
the  nature  of  human  sins ;  appointed  modes  of  expiation  ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  encouragements  to  perse- 
vere in  righteousness  and  holiness.  There  are  also  very  strong 
conjectural  reasons  for  believing  that  the  patriarchal  revelation  was 
distinct  in  announcing  the  great  scheme  of  human  salvation  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Messiah,  though  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  go  into  any  investigation  of  that  subject. 

In  the  next  place,  the  class  of  intellectually  devout  persons  of 
whom  we  are  speakihg,  as  necessarily  retained  in  greater  extent  of 
knowledge  than  ordinary  individuals,  all  those  principles  of  science 
and  art  that  were  known  to  mankind  in  the  earlier  postdiluvian 
ages.     As  to  the  amount  and  degree  of  this  knowledge,  though  we 
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cannot  precisely  esthnate  it»  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  waB 
very  considerable  both  in  its  extent  and  accuracy,  and  compre- 
hended all  the  more  important  elements  of  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal speculation  that  have  ever  since  exercised  the  human  mind.  This 
supposition  will  not  seem  gratuitous,  when  we  recall  to  mind  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  development  of  mankind  after  the 
deluge  must  have  taken  place. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  antediluvians  were  a  highly 
civilised  race  of  men,  who  had  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the 
developments  of  intellectual  life.  Such  a  conclusion  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  explain  the  perfection  of  astronomical  science  and  its 
kindred  branches,  as  manifested  in  the  institutions  of  the  more  em- 
inent nations  of  antiquity,  at  periods  so  soon  after  the  flood,  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  explain  the  fact  but  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  the  results  of  antediluvian  research  and  discovery. 
There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that  alphabetical  writing  had 
been  used  before  the  flood,*  and  that  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  those  earlier  times  had  been  preserved  in  books,  of  which  a 
greater  or  less  number  had  been  saved  by  Noah  and  his  family 
from  the  ruins  of  the  antediluvian  world.  Under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  the  intellectually  de- 
vout class  of  persons  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  had  availed 

*  That  alphabetical  writixig>  la  moei  probably  of  antediluTian  inveniioD,  if  not 
of  revealed  origin,  I  think  is  rationally  inferrible  from  the  circumstance,  that  all 
the  early  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  involved  its  invention  with  the  history  of 
their  gods,  or  of  the  first  race  of  men.  Wherever  the  traditions  of  these  ancient 
nations  recognize  the  deluge,  they  expressly  state  books  to  have  been  among  the 
precious  things  preserved  from  that  calamity. 

There  is  a  very  good  general  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning 
the  first  history  of  letters,  in  Shuckford's  Con.  Sac  and  Pro£  Hist.  lib.  iv.;  see  also 
Fkber,  Orig.  Idol.  lib.  iii.  chap.  5. 

The  opinion  that  prevailed,  chiefly  from  the  arguments  of  Bishop  Warburton, 
daring'  the  last  century,  that  alphabetical  writing  was  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
bierogiyphics  has  been  entirely  exploded  by  the  discoveries  of  Champolion,  who 
has  proved  th^  hierog'lyphics  were  based  upon  a  phonetic  system,  which  evidentiy 
impUes  a  previous  alphabet.  This  fact  is  especially  discernible  in  the  mode  by 
which  the  E^ptians  -expressed  the  names  of  their  kings  upon  the  most  ancient 
monuments  hitherto  found. 

The  testimony  of  Porphyry  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  was  expressly  to  this 
purpose,  as  Warburton  ^mits,  (Dto.  Leg.  lib.  iv.  see.  4,)  but  he  undertook  to 
prove  them  in  error. 

I  have  not  the  space  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  but  nothing  is  more  notorious 
than  that  the  ancient  heathen  priests  almost  universally  used  modes  of  writing  unin- 
telligible to  the  people.  Warburton,  as  above,  has  given  sufficient  testimony  on  this 
point.  Hence  hoWever  well  known  alphabetical  writing  may  have  been  orig^ally, 
the  priesthood  gradually  neglected  it,  and  resorted  to  secret  writings  that  they 
did  not  communicate  except  to  their  own  order. 
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thenuelvefl,  and  thus  became  neceMtxily  enlightetied  men  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  neglected  such  means  of  information,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  mere  labors  and  occupations  of  ordxnaiy 
life. 

We  have  now  brought  onr  views  concerning  the  earlier  postdi- 
luvian history  of  the  world  down  to  a  period  of  tii|ie  at  which  we 
consider  there  was  this  marked  condition  of  things.  Firttf  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  were  essen^ly  occupied  in  those  mere  tem- 
poral occupations  that  procured  subsistence  for  their  families^ 
Secondly,  among  the  ordinary  mass  of  individuals  that  composed 
the  tribes  or  small  communities  of  this  ea>ly  period  of  history, 
were  certain  individuals  of  an  intellectual  and  religious  characteTy 
who  cultivated  their  understanding  by  an  application  to  eveiy 
principle  of  science  and  knowledge  available  to  them,  'whether 
through  their  own  inferences  or  by  the  information  they  may  have 
derived  from  the  antediluvian  wovld.  This'  class  of  persons  es- 
sentially devout  in  their  views*  cohered  together  fundamentally 
upon  the  patriarchal  usage  that  the  head  of  the  tribe  should  ofler 
prayer  and  sacrifice  to  the  Creator  of  all  things  in  b^alf  of  the 
tribe.  Thus  though  there  was  no  priesthood  de  jur€  or  de  JhctOf 
there  was  one  forming,  which  continually  increased  in  reverence 
and  influence,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  patriarchal  chief.  3j 
this  statement  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  there  was  any  formal  civfl 
government  recognized  in  the  tribe,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  political  institutions,  all  we  mean  to  express  is,  that  the  more 
influential  persons  in  tribes  and  communities  were  essentially  intel- 
lectual and  religious  individuals,  who  had  obtained  both  personal 
and  moral  influence  through  those  natural  causes  that  we  have 
attempted  to  estimate  in  our  preceding  exposition. 

The  further  progress  of  this  simple  condition  of  things  how- 
ever was  very  early  interrupted.  Another  element- was  very  soon. 
almost  universally  introduced  into  human  society,  which  entirely 
changed  the  principle  upon  which  their  development  had  hitherto 
been  advancing,  and  which  introduced  a  new  system  of  social 
organization  as  based  upon  military  institutions,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  founded  upon  religious  or  intellectual  considerations.  As  it 
is  important  to  understand  by  what  causes  this  great  innovation  was 
introduced  into  the  world,  it  is  necessary  we. should  make  some 
exposition  on  the  subject. 

As  the  instruction  of  successive  generations  of  children  in  all 
principles  of  knowledge,  morality,  or  religion,  was  necessarily 
committed  to  parents  in  the  first  place,  and  after  maturity,  indi- 
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reedy  to  the  mfluences  of  devout  and  intellectual  men  in  their 
ordinary  intercourse  with  human  society,  the  consequences  would 
be,  that  according  as  parents  and  intellectually  devout  men  faith- 
fully inculcated  the  great  principles  of  temperance  and  righteous- 
ness>  as  required  by  the  revelation  of  Jehovah,  so  the  moral  and 
religious  development  of  the  general  society  would  be  proportion^ 
ate  to  their  combined  exertions.  But  if  they  neglected  their  duties 
IB  these  particulars  during  any  one  generation  of  men,  the  .next 
that  succeeded  unavoidably  came  to  their  maturity  proportionately 
ignorant  and  irreligious,  and  if  the  mischief  was  not  then  remedied 
it  necessarily  spread  wider  and  wider,  as  each  successive  genera- 
tion of  men  succeeded  in  the  world.  And  such  we  presume  wa« 
the  case  in  these  unrecorded  times,  parents  in  the  first  place,  and 
society  in  the  second,  became  gradually  irreligious,  and  their  pos- 
teri^  continually  agg^vated  the  evil,  until  at  last  a  wide  spreading 
dereliction  of  moral  principles  became  almost  universal. 

That  body  of  intellectually  religious  persons  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  as  tending  to  the  formation  of  a  priestly  class,  no  doubt  in 
the  first  instance  retarded  the  progress  of  corruption  among  the 
several  tribes  to  which  they  belonged.  They  might  even  have 
maintained  the  principles  of  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation  uncor- 
mpted  in  the  world,  had  they  but  confined  themselves  to  inculcsr 
ting  what  had  been  revealed  by  Jehovah  concerning  matters  of 
human  obligation  or  privilege.  But  the  simplicity  of  God's  re- 
quirements have  never  been  secured  by  him  against  the  intellectual 
presumption  of  mankind.  As  free  agents  undergoing  probation, 
men  have  been  left  to  themselves,  at  full  liberty  to  act  as  they  may 
see  fit,  and  priests  and  philosophers  in  their  speculations  on  un- 
known or  unrevealed  matters,  sooner  or  later,  have  never  yet  failed 
to  bring  every  principle  of  Gt>d's  revelations  into  harmonious  ac- 
commodation with  some  supposed  ingenious  exposition  of  human 
inventicHu  Though  I  cannot  undertake,  from  the  vast  extent  of 
this  subject,  to  detail  the  proceeding  by  which  the  Patriarchal  Dis- 
pensation was  corrupted,  yet  I  can  with  some  confidence,  from  in- 
vestigations made  on  the  Hindu,  Egyptian,  and  other  mythological 
systems,  undertake  to  exhibit  the  substantial  scheme  by  which  men 
first  perverted  the .  revelation  they 'had  received  from  God,  and 
which  gradually  plunged  them  into  the  grossest  idolatiy. 

After  the  religious  and  intellectual  class  of  men  began  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  priestly  body,  and  as  such,  to  control  the  extern 
nal  conditions  of  religious  action  under  the  Patriarchal  Dispensa- 
tion«  they  appear  to  have  very  soon  comn^enced  corrupting  the 
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scheme  of  revelatioDy  by  expounding  its  theory  through  the  me* 
dium  of  symbolical  exhibitions  and  refined  allegories,  based  upon 
their  metaphysical  presumpdons  concerning  the  nature,  attributes, 
and  purposes  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  The  consequence  of 
this  vicious  proceeding  was  the  gradual  establishment  of  a  system 
of  Pantheistical  symbolizations  concerning  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
energies  of  the  Creator,  that  represented  him  abstractedly  as  pos- 
sessing several  different  heads  and  numerous  arms,  or  in  any  other 
combination  of  objects  that  might  .indicate  intellect,  energy,  and 
power.  Such  an  abstraction  however,  immediately  led  to  the  fur- 
ther attempt  of  also  exhibiting  each  several  attribute  by  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  representation,  which  though  the  earlio'  mythologists 
have  left  us  sufficient  evidence  to  shew  that  these  different  forms 
were  only  symbolic  exhibitions  of  the  various  attributes  and  ener- 
gies of  the  one  Uni^rsal  Creator,  yet  the  inass  of  the  people 
soon  fell  into  the  gross  infatuation  of  regarding  them  as  the  repre- 
sentations of  different  gods,  who  according  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  their  respective  attributes,  were  supposed  to  govern  that  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  or  that  condition  of' things  which  seemed  eap^ 
cially  to  fall  under  their  superintendence. 

In  devising  these  symbolical  representations  of -the  nnivenal 
God  and  his  attributes,  or  still  later  of  those  attributes  regarded  M 
so  many  distinct  deities,  a  loose  rein  was  given  to  the  imaginatioB ; 
sometimes  as  wc  have  already  remarked  they  made  a  human  fig^ 
uro  with  several  heads  and  numerous  arms,  as  expressive  of  intd- 
lectual  and  physical  power,  in  connection  with  past,  presentp  and 
future  time,  or  as  exhibiting  his  creating,  preserving,  and  destme* 
tive  energies,  and  as  many  other  ideas  as  they  might  comprdiend 
on  the  subject.  At  other  times,  they  constructed  figures  of  men 
with  the  heads  of  various  animals,  that  symbolized  by  s<mie  in- 
ferential propriety  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  attributes  ascribed 
to  different  deities.  At  other -times  they  selected  the  animal  itself 
in  its  living  state,  as  a  more  suitable  exhibition  of  that  divine  energy 
which  they  wished  to  represent  to  human  comprehension. 

It  was  to  the  operation  of  these  principles  at  the  times  of  which 
wo  are  speaking,  that  I  apprehend  Paul  alludes  when  he  says  of 
the  heathen,  {Rom.  i.  21,  &c.)  ''that  when  they  knew  God,  they 
glorified  liim  not  as  God,"  (t.  e.  as  he  had  revealed  himself)  "but 
became  vain,"  (i.e,  presumptuous)  ''in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened,"  (t.  e,  through  their  absurd  conclu- 
sions.) "Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools," 
(«'.  e,  through  the .  supposed  ingenuity  of  their  speculations)  "  and 
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changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God/'  (».  e.  they  repre- 
sented the  divine  majesty)  "by  images  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,"  (».  ^..in  the  human  form,  and  worse  than  that  by  images  rep- 
resenting his  attributes  in  the  form  of)  <' birds,  and  four-footed 
beasts,  and  (even)  creeping  things,"  (^uch  as  snakes  and  crocodiles.) 
Hence  the  apostle  says  that,  **  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retun 
God  in  their  knowledge,  so  he  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind,"  (».  e.  he  abandoned  and  left  them  to  their  own  misjudg- 
ments)*  and  inconsequence  they  taaght  and  did  those  things,  "that 
are  not  convenient,"  (i.  e,  which  are  inconsistent  with  either  de-' 
cency  or  morality.) 

Idolatry  therefore  did  not  originate  in  any  direct  rebellion 
against  the  revelation  that  Jehovah  had  made  to  mankind  under 
the  Patriarchal  Dispensation,  but  it  proceeded  from  insensible  and 
gradual  departures  from  the  simplicity  of  Jehovah's  requirements, 
through  the  I  inventions  and  refinements  of  the  intellectual  or  nas- 
cent priestly  class- of  men,  who  primarily  deluded  themselves,  and 
afterwards  the  unreasoning  mass  of  mankind,  who  are  ever  ready 
to  concede  authority  to  religious  teachers  who  relieve  them  from 
the  necessity  of  investigating  truth  for  themselves.  The  popular 
eonfidence  in  their  instructors*  in  this  matter  in  the  early  history  of 
the  patriarchal  corruption,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  austerities 
and  selMenial  that  these  teachers  exhibited  in  seeking  after  spirit- 
ual perfection,  under  the  deluding  notions  that  they  had  substituted 
in  the  place  of  Jehovah's  requirefment  of  a  life  of  righteousness 
and  benevolence.t 

As  mankind  thus  gradually  corrupted  the  principles  of  the  Pat- 
riarchal Dispensation  as  established  by  Jehovah,  so  "his  Spirit 
was  grieved,"  and  he  as '  gradually  withdrew  his  influences  from 
them  and  abandoned  them  entirely  to  the  direction  of  their  own 

*8och  bfts  ever  been  Jehovah's  mode  of  proceeding  with  mankind.  Thue  on- 
dar  the  Jewish  dispensatioov  {Ptalm  huud.  11,  12,>  "my  people"  (the  Jews) 
*' would  not  hearken  to  my.  voice:  so  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  heart's  lusts" 
(unogMMifioAS  as  in  the  margin,)  *'  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels.'* 

The  same  doctrine  was  also  distinctly  taught  by  Paul,  (3  Thaa.  ii.  10, 11, 12.) 
that  as  the  christian  world  would  forsake  the  truths  revealed  to  them,  so  God 
would  send  them  utrong  ilefusum,  which  is  a  mere  Hebraism  signifying  that  he 
would  abandon  them  to  their  false  doctrines  and  perversions  of  christian  truth. 

t  Though-ihe  ancient  heathens  believed  in  the  propitiation  for  actual  sin  by  aus- 
terities and  penance, — yet  the  great  amount  of  their  aiwterities  was  not  to  propiti- 
ate,—but  to  merit  future  happiness  by  voluntarily  purifying  the  soul  from  passions 
and  bodily  defilement.  Hence  when  death  took  place,  they  supposed  the  soul 
was  separated  from  the  body  a  pare  and  holy  spiritual  essence,  qualified  as  such 
to  enter  into  immediate  communion  with  God. 

49  V.  1 
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delading  imaginatioiia.*  The  end  of  the  matter  was,  that  the 
people  at  large  became  involved  in  the  grossest  superstition  and 
idolatry,  while  the  priestly  class  confining  all  knowledge,  science) 
and  philosophy,  to  themselves,  communicated  only  with  the  pe<^le 
in  the  offering  o£  sacrifices,  or  in  the  exhibition  of  pompons  rites 
and  ceremonies.  These,  while  the  people  were  dazzled  "with  such 
mystic  pageantries,  at  the  same  time  had  the  effect  to  increase  their 
reverence  for  the  awful  functions  of  a  priesthood,  whom  they 
regarded  as  bcung  in  inunediate  communion  with  those  migh^  gods 
who  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the^des&nies  of  mankind. 

The  causes  of  this  religious  defection  in  the  class  of  intellectual 
and  originally  devout  persons,  we  largely  ascribe  to  thei  influence 
of  opinions  they  had  derived  Jrom  the  antediluvian  world.  For 
among  other  matters,  or  Irom  books  preserved  by  ^oab  and  his 
family  from  the  ruins  of  the  age  preceding  the  flood,  w^e  hold  it 
probable  that  more  or  less  of  antediluvian  philosophy  or  theology 
was  in  this  manner  commmiicated-  to  their  posterity,  which  involved 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  presumptuous  apeculation  concerning 
Grod,  mankind,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world.  These 
subtleties  of  a  former  age  being  revived  by  intellectual  postdilu- 
vians,  together  with  any  refinements  of  their  own,  would  thus 
greatly  hasten  any  ordinary  progress  towards  corrupting  the  reve- 
lation they  possessed,  through  ingenious  explanaxions  and  fanciful 
or  allegorical  illustrations,  which  at  the  same  time  that  they  gratify 
intellectual  men,  also  lead  them  away  from  the  spirituality  of  the 
religious  institutions  appomted  by  Jehovah,  to  adopt  expositions 
that  address   themselves^  merely  to   the  senses  or  the   intellectt 

*  Sec  Romatui  i.  2S, "  And  even  aa  ilicj  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, (Sod  Sfave  them  over  to  a  repnbatt  mtW,*'  Ac.  These  wordd  in  italics  are  a 
moat  unjustifiable  rendering- of  the  Greek,  (mi'sxt/Mf  fvf)  it  ougrbt  to  haw 
been  as  our  translators  have  iheniselvea  stated  it  in  the  margin  of  our  larger 
Biblca,  m  mimd  void  qf  jmdgwutU :  i.  c.  God  abandoned  tAem  to  theirown  miajudg- 
ment,  as  the  consequence  of  thctr  presumptuous  innpvatioiis  upon  the  system  thai 
he  had  appointed  for  their  observance. 

t  The  ordinary  opinion  that  the  early  postdiloVian  ages  were  characterised  by 
ignorance  and  semi-barbarism,  has  been  the  great  cause  why  men  of  modem 
times  liave  been  so  much  perplexed  to  account  for  the  early  origin  of  idolatry. 
The  more  however  the  subject  is  investigated,  the  clearer  it  will  be  seen  thai  the 
early  postdiluvians  were  in  possession  of  institutions,  and  schemes  of  theology 
or  philosophy,  then  synonymous,  that  indicate  a  high  degree  of  intellectuality. 
This  matter  has  been  very  distinctly  shewn  in  the  History  of  Ancient  Astronomy^ 
&c.  Jt  may  be  also  shewn  by  an  examination  of  those  Cosmogonies  preserved  in 
the  writings  of  Bcrosua,  Sancouiatho,  &c.  which  are  all  evidently  allegorical  of 
some  simple  and  natural  state  of  things  purposely  disgiused  under  figurative  exhi- 
bitions.   The  earliest  Veda  of  the  Hindus  is  of  a  like  character. 

Wo  may  also  infer  the  same  conclusioa  from  the  accounts  thai  have  been  pre- 
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Whenever  society  becomes  immoral  or  irrcligiou8»  it  .is  easy  to 
comprehend  that  quarrels  and  disputes,  will  arise  among  them. 
We  need  not  therefore  attempt  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  tribes 
or  small  communities  in  the  early  postdiluvian  ages  became  engaged 
in  conflicts  respecting  their  different  ii^lcrcsts,  which  being  attended 
with  mutual  acts  of  aggression*  the  result  was  a  state  of  open 
WAR  with  one  another.  With  the  commencement  of  wars,  the 
condition  of  such  tribes  or  cpmmunities  became  entirely' changed y 
for  the  provision  made  for  the  social  development  of  mankind 
through  the  action  of  intellectually  devout  men,  was  necessarily 
Bet  aside  by  the  direction  of  the  tribe  or  .community  being  hence- 
forth unavoidably  placed  under  the  control  of  persons  bold,  enter- 
prising, and  ambitious  of  personal  distinction.  Wars  having  once 
commenced,  were  never  interrupted  by  any  long  continued  peace; 
for  even  if  a  tr^ce  did  take  place,  the  public  mind  was  chiefly 
directed  during  its  continuance  to  preparations  for  future  defence 
or  future  aggression.  Thus  a  military  class  was  gradually  formed, 
whose  chiefs  or  leaders  necessarily  became  the  directors  or  rulers 
of  the  societies  to  which  they  belonged,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  being  almost  continually  engaged  in  war.  The 
conquest  of  a  hostile  tribe  sooner  or  later  brought  in  the  slavery  of 
captive  enemies,  while  the  victors,  and  especially  their  chiefs  or 
leaders,  enriched  by  the  plunder  they  thus  obtained,  were  enabled 
to  maintain  their  pre-eminence  even  in  times  of  peace,  by  their 
wealth  and  personal  influence,  and  which  in  proqess  of  time,  com- 
pletely established  them  as  the  exclusive  heads  and  directors  of  the 
communities  to  which  they  belonged. 

But  though  human  societies  in  consequence  of  war  thus  received 
a  military  character,  and  a  tendency  towards  the  establishment  of 
regal  government  as  founded  on  permanent  military  organization^ 
yet  the  impulse  given  was  not  appreciated  by  any  of  the  parties 
concerned.     Though  a  military  class  was  forming,  the  individuals 

scn'cd  us  of  the  ancient  mysteries  of  Osiris  and  Ifis,  Atys,  &c.  These  are  all 
•renic  exhibitions  of  recondite  signification,  intermixed  with  philosophical  specu- 
lations and  ethicAl  instructions.  In  short,  characteristic  of  having  been  produ(;ed 
by  intellectual  and  civilized  men.  and  not  by  ignorant  persons  or  aciui-barba- 
rians.  These  corruptions  of  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation,  throtigh  the  increas- 
ing' number  of  symbolical  exhibitions  and  allegorizing  ingt^nuitics  of  successive 
teachers,  whether  as  priests  or  philosophers,  ultimately  resulted  in  those  coemogf- 
onal  and  mytholog^c  systems  which  have  descended  to  our  times  as  elaborated  by 
Greeks,  Persians,  Hindus,  &c.  Modern  philoeophers,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  corsuptions  of  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation,  have  absurdly  put  them  upon 
an  equal-  footing  with  the  revelations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  have  regarded  them  as 
beimc  alike  modifications  of  religious  developments  amoo^  mankind,  of  whose 
origin  tbey  do  nut  undertake  to  account  for. 
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who  composed  it  were  not  mercenaries,  or  penons  bound  by  nj 
fealty  to  their  chiefs,  or  as  having  ai^  interest  different  from  de 
other  members  of  the  community.  These  military  persona  were 
only  that  more  bold,  restless  and  enterprising'  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, who  were  ever  ready  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  state  of 
war,  whether  by  assailing  an  enemy  or  in  defending  the  common 
interests  against  a  hostile -inroad;  When  not  engaged  in  actual  war 
spch  persons  were  inere  citizens,  and  as  such  interested  in  evezy 
social  particulaii  belonging  to  the  common  -welfare.  But  as  a  state 
of  war  was  now  almost  always  existing,  the  tendency  towards  the 
permanent  influence  of  military  chiefii  became  continually  more  and 
more  sensible  as  -well  as  more  expedient. 

But  while  the  condition  of  things  was  gradually  leading  to  such 
a  result,  we  must  not  forget  tliat  other  principle  of  human  develop* 
ment  which  was  repressed  ^  by  the  rise  of  the  military  claas.  The 
influence  of  religious  principles  and  institutions,  as  Well  as  the  in- 
crease of  superstition  among  the  mass,  still  •  continued  to  exalt  that 
class  of  intellectual  and  religious  persons  of  whom  we  hare 
already  spoken,  and  who  in  peaceful  times  exercised  a  moral  influ- 
ence and  control  over  the  community  pr  growing  nation.  In  times 
of  war,  military  men  necessarily  took,  the  lead,  but  whenever  a 
long  truce  or  a  peace  took .  place,  the  influence  of  the  intellectual 
and  religious  class  again  became  prominent  in  its  turn.  The  per- 
sonal ambition  of  individuals  of  either  class,  doubtless  exerted  their 
peculiar  influences  on  the  community,  as  arraying  them  ag^nst  each 
other  through  the  principle  of  a  nascent  esprU  de  corpse  which  in 
either  case  sought  to  direct  the  common  action  of  the  tribe  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  of  their  characteristic  features. 

We  can  only  ofler  conjectures  as  to  how  the  various  elements 
composing  human  society  were  ultimately  consolidated  into  formal 
governments.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  it  took  place  not 
from  any  artful  or  flagitious  policy,  but  from  a  necessary  compro- 
mise of  influence  and  opinions,  regulated  by  a  sense  of  expediency 
and  prospect  of  present  or  future  advantage. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  constant  wars,  ultimately  threw 
the  control  of  society  into  the  hands  of  the  military  class,  whose 
leaders  and  chiefs  gradually  became  hereditary  in  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  authority,  as  much  through  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
the  tumults  of  an  elective  succession,  as  through  the  personal  ambi- 
tion of  the  military  chiefs  to  aggrandize  themselves  or  their  families. 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  hereditary  succession  of  military  chiefs 
became  recognized  among  the  earlier  communities  of  men,  it  was 
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accompanied  with  the  rise  of  another  principle  that  gave  them  a  con- 
trol over  the  property  of  the  community,  and  thus  threw  all  power 
into  their  hands.  This  principle  was  the-  right  to  tax,  or  require 
each  member  of  the  community  to  contribute  towards  sustaining 
the  common  welfare.  It  is  .  easy  to  comprehend  this .  matter. 
Though  men  may  be. always  found  in  every  community  who  are 
w^illing  to  fight,  they  ar^  not  always,  or  even  generally  such  as  have 
wealth  or  property,  while  many  of  the  rich  are  unwilling  to  en- 
counter the  dangers  of  actual  warfare.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary 
that  the  community  shall  provide  subsistence,  weapons,  and  other 
necessaries  -essendal  to  a  body  of  soldiers,  at  least  as-  giving  them  an 
outfit,  even  if  ^ey  sustain  themselves  afterwards .  by  plundering 
their  enemies.  To  equip  a  body  of  warriors,  the -community  sooner 
or  later  must  contribute  from  their  individual  means,  and  as  in  the 
early  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  society  had  no  civil  policy 
to  maintain  requiring  an  expenditure  o£  money,  the  contributions 
were  exclusively  for  military  objects.  These  the  war  chiefs  in  the 
first  instance  levied  and  collected  only  according  to  exigencies,  but 
when  the  community  .ultimately  became  organized  under  the  super- 
intendence or  hereditary  rule  of  military  chieftains,  the  necessity 
became  equally  recognized  of  a  permanent  contribution  from  the 
mass  of  the  people,  towards  enabling  their  chiefs  %o  provide  for  the 
common  security.  As  the-  authority  of  the  chieftains  as  the  ruling 
class  of  society  became  more  dominant,  taxes  or  contributions  were 
multiplied  under  their  requirement,  and  which  ultimately  instead  of 
being  exacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  were  chiefly  appro- 
priated to  displays. of  magnificence  or  ostentation  by  the:  hereditary 
rulersy  or  were  bestowed  as  rewards  to  their  more  obsequious 
dependents. 

Among  other  expediences  and  compromises  of  these  times,  we 
presume  that  as  the  political  regulation  of  things  had  fallen  under 
the  control  of  the  military  class,  so  the  intellectual  and  religious 
class  who  had  previously  directed  society,  hencefi3rth  became  re- 
stricted to  matters  of  religion,  setence  and  philosophy,  which  grad- 
ually resulted  in  the  distinet  formation  of  a  priestly  body,  subdi- 
vided into  sections  among  themselves  by  a  congeniality  of  tastes  or 
intellect  as  directed  to  astronomy,  medicine,  theology,  &c.  The 
importance  of  religion  however,  in  the  view  of  the  community, 
gave  their  religious  character  greater  promin^ca  than  their  mere 
intellectuality,  and  thus  by  sensible  causes  they  g^radually  were 
regarded  as  a  body  or  corporation  of  priests,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  philosophers,  naturalists  and  physicians. 
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The  eri Jcnc  aJvmiitage  of  a  combination  of  the  interests  of  tha 
military  and  priestly  classes,  we  presume  led  to  the  division  of  the 
nation  into  rmsiei.  Most  political  writers  suppose  such  a  system 
was  the  result  of  an  unprincipled  policy  on  the  part  of  the  priest- 
hood and  miliury  class ;  I  apprehend  this  to  be  an  error,  for  man- 
kind are  more  governed  by  present  advantages  than  by  remote  and 
prospective  benefits  to  the  class  to  uiiich  thsy  belong.  The  -  insti- 
tution of  caster  I  consider  was  the  result  of  gradual  causes,  and 
which  most  probably  succeeded  through  the  suggested '  advantagey 
that  if  every  son  succeeded  his  parent  in  .his  peculiar  employment 
that  greater  skill  and  knowledge  would  be  the  result,  and  thus  not 
only  individuals  but  society  at -large  would  be  benefited.  However 
this  may  have  been,  no  institution  among  men. has  been  more  pre- 
judicial fo  intellectual  and  social  progress  than  the  establishment  of 
cosies,  for  children  very  rarely  resemble  their  parents  either  in 
tastes  or  intellect,  and  to  confine  them  to  an  unoongenial  position 
such  as  necessarily  resulted  from  castes,  unavoidably  prevented  the 
natural  development  of  their*  characters.  Jehovah  has  constituted 
men  free  agents  as  individuals,  and  every  restriction  that  opposes 
the  natural  development  of  personal' individuality,  is  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  society  just  in  proportion  •  to  the  degree  of 
restraint.  ^    *  - 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  undertake  to  detail  the  steps  by 
which  the  earlier  heads  of  tribes*,  or  petty  kings,  who  ruled  over 
very  circumscribed  territories,  were  gradually  absorbed  in  the  con- 
quest of  some  mightier  chieftain.  It  is  easy -to  comprehend  that 
such  conquests  continually  took  place,  until  rangtes  of  mountains, 
rivers,  or  deserts,  'assigned  geographical  limitations  to  ambitious 
princes.  Circumscribed  within  these  natural  boundaries  their  con- 
quests became  consolidated  into  kingdoms  or  empires,  by  the  grad- 
ual adoptien  of  national  institutions,,  under  some  general  form  of 
government.  Military  rule  however  has  been  the  basis  upon  which 
all  human  governments  have  been  constituted  ever  since,  for  until 
the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  there  was  no  government-  in  the  world  in  which  the 
ruling  power  was  not  lodged  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  either 
the  hereditary  descendants  of  the  last  military  cdnquerors  of  each 
respective  country,  or  of  such  as  had  been  incorporated  by  them 
into  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges  as  nobles,  through  the  act  of 
the  reigning  monarch  and  his  courtiers.  ■    ^ 

As  the  natural  provision  made  by  Jehovah  for  the  social  develop- 
ment of  mankind  through  the  agencies  of  devout  and  intellectual 
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men,  has  been  thus  either  .perverted  or  set  aside  by  the  government 
cyf  nations  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  mili- 
tary commanders,  it  is  important  that  we  should  a|»preciate  the 
mischievous  consequences  resulting  from  such  a  state  of  things r  for 
without  a  proper  apprehension  of  this  subject,  we  cannot  rightly 
estimate  the  past  history  of  mankind  as  affecting  the  phenomena  of 
their  probationary  condition. 

The  rule  Or  g'ovemment  of  human  societies  having  been  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  kings  and  their  associate  nobles,  they,  as  might  be 
expected  from  human'  nature,  have  regulated  every  national  pro- 
ceeding essentially  to  their  own  benefit  and  the  security  of  their 
own  privileges.  Their  .people  or  subjects  have  been  regarded  by 
them  only  in  a  subordinate  point  of  view.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
done  voluntarily  on  ^e  part  of  the  ruling  powers  to  enlighten  man- 
kind, or  to  promote  their,  welfare  by  philanthropic  legislation.  Pos- 
sessing the  wealth  and*  power  of  their  respective  kingdoms,  princes 
and  nobles  have  had  the  ability  to  reward  those  whose  talents 
might  be  useful  to  them,  and  thus  they  have  ever  obtained  as  far  as 
they  saw  fit,  the*  services  of  intellectual  and.  Capable  men  to  the) 
prejudice  of  die  community  from  whence  they  sprung.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that- an  ambitious  t>r  unprincipled  commoner  of 
talents,  und^r  such  influence,  ^ther  became  a  soldier,  or  received 
employment  near  the  persoti  of  the  monarch,  while  the  more  peace- 
ful or  philosophic  man  of  intellect  found  a  congenial  position  in 
the  priesthood,  which  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  all  kings  and 
rulers  to  cherish  and  sustain, — for  the  influence  of  either  religion  or 
superstition  is  so  very  great,  that  no  politician  will  omit  to  secure  it 
if  possible  in  his  own  fkvor,  or  at  any  rate  to  so  restrain  that  it  shall 
not  become  prejudicial  to  the  ruling  power.* 

*  But  thoug-h'  the  iniellcctual  and  mc^ral  development  of  mankind  was  thus  per- 
verted by  the  establishment  of  hereditary  rul^risi^  and  a  privileged  body  of  priests, 
who  either  directly  or  indirectly  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  intellectual  por- 
tion of  human  society  to  susUdn  their  unrig-bteous  usurpation,  yet  (he  origrinal 
appointment  of  Crod  in  the  production  of  intellectual  men  among  all  classes  of 
society  still  continued,  and  will<;ontinue  to  the  ending  of  the  world.  Consequently 
as  society  has  rec<fvered  ihtit  natural  rights  ^  men,  so  intellectual  persons j  whether 
of  the  privileged  classes  or  as  more  commonen»  have  been  ever  rising  up  a^nsi 
all  abuses  and  advodating  justice  and  righteousness.  The  present  improved  con- 
dition of  human  society  is  the  result  of  what  intellectual  men,  whether  as  nobles, 
clergy,  or  commoners',  have  accomplished  in  their  successive  generations  as  patriots 
or  martyrs ;  and  the  time  seems  rapidly  approaching"  when  all  human  institutions 
must  be  reformed  upon  the  theory,  that  the  publio  welfare  is  to  be  the  foundation 
for  the  future  regulation  of  our  social  condition.  Ip  tliis  fact,  intellectual  men 
will  ultimately  find  their  true  place,  from  which  they  have  been  so  long  excluded 
by  the  Sccident  of  monarchical  government,  and  the  associated  selfishnew  of  privi- 
leged bodies  of  ecclesiastics  or  nobles. 
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I  trust  our  preceding  exposition  concerning  the  origin  of  monar- 
chical governments  is  sufficiently  clear.  I  might  sustain  my  views 
by  many  testimonies  dcducible  from  ancient  history,  if  I  had  the 
necessary  spacer  But  as  I  do  not  think  the  further  ilkistratiOn  of 
the  subject  of  any  essential  importance*  I  forbear  to  noAke  any  fur- 
ther -remarks. 

I  should  also  hope  I  have  sufficiently  explained  how  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation  gradually  .became  cormptedy 
and  ultimately  were  pverwhelmed  in  mere  ceremonies  .and  idola- 
trous superstitions;  for  the  priesthood  having  fallen  under  gross 
delusions  themselves,  necessarily  involved  their  followers  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  The  result  was  the  upiversal  elitablishxnent  of  idola- 
try over  the  whole  earth>  until  Jch6vah  made  a  special  k^velation 
once  more  of  his  requirements  to  Abraham  and  Mosesy  and  ulti- 
mately to  all  mankind  through  Jesus  Ghristr 

The  termination  of  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation  in  this  wide 
spreading  heathenism,  under  which  the  far  ^teater  propOrtioD  of 
mankind  have  remained  for  so  many  thousand  years,  is  a  subject 
totally  incomprehensible  to  theologians;  for  it  is  utterly  irreconcila- 
ble with  their  assumptions  cbnceming  the 'attributes  of  Jehovah  as 
involved  in  the  creation  of  mankind.  •  If  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  be  true,  this  condition  of  the  heathen  was  unavoidable,  unless 
Jehovah  should  Counteract  human  depfavity  by  preneiUing  grace. 
But  as  he  has  not  given  them  this  grace,  it  follows  conclusively, 
either  that  he  has  been  defeated  in  his  general  purposes  with  man- 
kind, or  that  he  has  in  his  incomprehensible  providence  destined  the 
heathen  to  an  everlasting  condemnation  at  the  last  day.  Either  solu- 
tion however,  equally  Gtffects  the  infinite  perfections  of  Jehovah,  and 
these  embarrassing  considerations  are  furthermore  involved  in  the 
additional  perplexity,  that  they  were  foreseen  in  his  infinite  pre- 
science from  the  time  he  first  contemplated  the  creation  of  mankind. 
All  these  irresolvable  contradiclions  aris^  from  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man depravity  as  supposed  to  be  induced  by  Adam's  transgression; 
for  in  renouncing  this  doctrine  and  its  co-relative,'  preventing  graee^ 
there  is  no  difficulty  involved  in  the  subject  of  heathenism,  if  men 
will  only  regard  the  simple  expositions  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  have,  at  page  21,  distinctly  shewn  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  prominent  purpose  of  Jehovah  in  creating  mankind  was,  that 
tlio  future  kingdom  of  heaven  should  be  ultimately  supplied  vriih 
citizens  or  subjects,  who  through  their  own  voluntary  agencies 
would  (}ualify  themselves  by  righteous  conduct  for  this  everlasting 
inheritance.     Pursuant  to  this  contemplated  purpose,  Jehovah  made 
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mankind  of  a  tendent,  ihtellectual»  and  moral  constitution,  capable 
of  discerning  right  and  wrong,  and  as  suob,  able  to  do  right  if  they 
would,  under  all  the  contingencies  of  the  peculiar  dispensations  in 
which  they  might  be  placed. 

But  when  the  early  postdiluvians  became  irreligious,  and  had 
furthermore  corrupted  the  theory  of  their  religious  priyileges,  by 
devising  modes  of  their  own  invention  instead  of  conforming  to 
the  appointments  of  Jehovah,  he  then  ceased  to  communicate  that 
grace  by  which  they  would  have  been  assisted  towards  accomplish- 
ing their  probationary  discipline,  and  they  were  left  to  themselves 
to  attain  to  their  perfection;  as  th^  could,  through  their  own  natu- 
ral and  unassisted  powers. 

But  though  the  men  of  the  early  patriarchal  age  renounced,  in 
their  folly, 'the  privileges  that  Jehovah,  ofiered  them  as  assistances 
towards  the  iLttainment  of  intellectual  and  moral  perfection,  they 
did  not  cease  to  be  responsible  agents  before  him  in  their  natural 
capacities ;  for  we  have  been  distincdy  informed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  the  heathen  shall  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the 
last  day,  and  be'  either  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  their 
works. 

Hence  our  Saviour  has  expressly  instructed  us  {Luke  x.  12—14) 
that  the  scrutiny  or  investigation  at  the  day  of  judgpnent,  shall  be 
"more  tolerable^  (i.  e.  less  rigid)  fbr  the  people  of  Sodom  and 
Ck)morrah,  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  than  for  the  people  of  Capernaum 
and  Biethsaida  who.  had  enjoyed  greater  privileges.  The  doctrine 
however,  is  more  fully  stated  by  Paul  in  his  epistie  to  the  RomanSf 
(chap.  ii.  12,  &c;)  where  having  distincdy  laid  down  the  principle 
that  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God,  he  goes  on  to  shew 
from  the  14th  verse,  that  "the  GentUes  are  responsible  before 
Jehovah  through  xheir  natural  ability  to  do  right."  Hence  he 
•ays,  **  For  when  the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the  law,"  (t .  e.  the 
law  of  Moses)  "  do  by  nature,"  (natxual  ability)  **  the  things  con- 
taiited  in  the  law,"  (».  e.  the  moral  requirements  of  the  law  of 
Moieet)  **  these  having  not  the  law,"  (of  Moses)  <'  are  a  law  unto 
tkemsdivet,"  (».  €,  they  shall  be  judged  by  their  own  standard  of 
mcmd  obligation.)  Por,  continues  the  apestie,  as  flfhewing  the  equity 
of  tba«  judging  the  heathen,  they  "  shew  the  work  of  the  law,"  (t. «.  • 
tlie  sense  of  moral  obligation)  to  be  "  written  in  their  hearts ;"  {L  e, 
perceptible  to  them  as  intelligent  and  moral  creatures)  "  their  con- 
science also  bearing  witness,"  (i.e.  to  this  fact)  **  and  their  thoughts 
the  mean  while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another."* 
50  V.  1     . 
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This  argument  of  the  aniyenal  reeponsibili^  of  numkind  befim 
Jebovaihy  propordonate  to  their  knowledge*  and  their  corresponding 
reward  or  punishmentt  ib  so  fully  urged  by  Paul,  that  he  snppoMt 
the  Jews  would  make  the  objection,  {Rom,  iiL  1,)  that  if  such  be 
the  case,  "What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew,"  (aa  Grod*a  chosen 
people)  "or  what  profit  is  there  of  circumcision  I"  (t.  e.  of  their 
^covenant  rela^on  to  Jehovah.) 

.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament 
than  that  the  heathen  have  ever  had  th^  moral  ability  to  Ihre 
righteously  and  temperately  if  they-pleaaed,—; ^oid  therefiire  oq 
account  of  this  natural  moral  ability,  they  shall  be  judged  at-  the 
last  day  like  other  men  according  to  their  works^  though  less  rig^ 
idly»  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  fevelation. 

It  is  therefore. evident  that  Jehovah's  purposes  with  w»fcm»tlrU|j 
have  not  been  defeated  by  the  conduct  of  the  heathen,  but  that 
they  have  ever  been  fulfilling  those  purposes^  however  much  theo- 
logians may  be  perplexed  to  con^rehend  how  they  can  possibly 
escape  everlasting  condemnation.  «  '     > 

The  false  views  advanced'  by  theologians  eonceming  humtii 
depravity,  and  its  neutralizing  antagonist,  prevetUing  gractt  hu 
entirely  blinded  them  as  to  the  actual  .condition  of  the  heathen 
world ;  for  the  gross  immoralities  of  m,  portion  of  them  have  been 
ascribed  to  them  universally,  which  is  as  irrational  as  if  the  sins 
and  immoralities  of  the  many  individuals  who  disgrace  the  nime 
of  christians,  should  be  ascribed  to  Chribtianity. .  But  if  we  fully 
investigate  the  actual  condition  of  the  heathen  world,  we  shall  find 
that  though  destitute  of  our  superior  advantages  under  the  Gospel 
Dispensation,  the  general  principles  of  moral  obligation  have  ever 
been  enforced  among  them  under  the  sanctions  of  future  rewmrd-  or 
punishment,  as  well  as  under  their  intelligent  perceptions  of  the 
advantage  and  necessity  of  such. observances  as  mere  men. 

The  great  mistake  of  christians  in  estimating  this  subject  is,  they 
assume  that  Jehovah  has  anticipated  from  mankind  universally, 
that  perfection  that  is  required  from  Jews  and  Christians  for  whom 
he  has  legislated  specially.  But  this  is  an  assumption  altogether. 
The  mass  of  mankind  fulfil  Jehovah's  purposes  in  their  natural 
sphere  and  condition,  be  it  what  it  may.  But  Jehovah  has  specially 
favored  Jews  and  Christians  by  thb  revelation  he  has  made  them, 
thus  indirectly  constituting  them  a  higher  class  of  creatures  than 
the  rest  of  mankind,  if  they  see  fit  to  avail  themselves  of  their  priv- 
ilege. This  mode  of  proceeding  is  the  same  as  if  Jehovah  had 
actually  made  Jews  and  Christians  ab  origine,  a  superior  race  of 
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creatiireBy  fit>m  whom  he  anticipated  a  greater  perfection  than  he 
did  from  mankind  in  general. 

But  as  respects  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  temperance 
and  morality,  the  heathen  neither  did  nor  can  corrupt  them  further 
than  has  been  done  by  our  professing  but  nominal  christians.  And 
the  reason  is  evident,  for  the  constitution  of  human  nature  as  de- 
veloped in  the  formatipn'of  ^families  and  education  of  children,  has 
continually  enforced  the  practice  of  morality.  No  heathen  ever 
desired  his  wife  or  daughters  to  be  unchaste,  or  his  sons  to  be 
vicious  and  profligate ;  while  hb  own  sense  of  the  cruelty  or  injus* 
tice  of  slander,  thefV,  murder,  or  any  other  inmioral  act,  as  perpe- 
trated against  iiimself,  his  family,  kindred*  or  friends,  as  continu- 
ally brought  the  consideration  of  such  things  before  him  in  all  their 
deformity,  and  cronvihced  both  his  understanding  and  conscience 
that  if  such  acts  were  hurtful  and»)njurious  to  himself  and  those  he 
loved,  that  he  could  not  act  in  like  manner  to  others  and  be  justi- 
fied either  in  the  sight  of  man  or  God.*  Hence  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  heathen,  however  gross  they  may  be,  have  all  taught 
that  the  transgressions  of  man  to  man  would  be  punished  by  their 

*  As  the  proper  comprehension  of  this  subject  is  of  considerable  importance  ia 
estimating  the  moral  eondition  of  the  heathen,  I  subjoin  the  following-  statement 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bujers,  a  Christian  MiBsionarj  in  India.  {RgeoUecUonM  qf 
NorthMm  India,  page  412.) 

'*  However  defective  Che  standard  of  morality  maj  be  tn  India,  it  is  not  so  low 
assoms  have  inoagined,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  practice  of  morality 
is  very  deficient,  and  vice  fearfully  prevalent.  This  is  not  however  in  consequence 
of  any  want  of  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  but  may  be  accounted 
Ibr  by  the  nature  of  the  common  religion,  which  instead  of  bringing  its  sanctions 
in  general  io  theeupport  of  sound  morality,  lends  vice  its  powerful  aid  by  subeti- 
tuting  ceremonial  dbeervances  for  obedience  to  well  known  moral  laws.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  that  would  be  regarded  as  crime  in  England,  that  would  not  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  in  India..  Murder,  theft,  &Jsehood,  hatred,  strife,  and 
violenoe,  as  well  as  adultery,  fornication,  inc^t,  slander,  calumny,  are  universally 
condemned  as  sinful  and  deserving  punishment;  while  on  the  other  hand,  benevo- 
lence, temperance,  humility,  truthfulness,  honesty,  fidelity,  charity,  obedience  to 
parents  and  other  superiors,  are  inculcated  by  Hindu  moralists  as  well  as  by 
Cairistian,  and  the  strict  performance  of  all  the  duties  arising  out  of  these  virtues* 
is  as  mi|ch  approved  by  the  general  sentiments  of  the  people  of  India  as  by  thoee 
of  the  people  of  England." 

The  doctrines  of  Budha,  that  prevail  so  extensively  throughout  the  Eastern  por- 
tion of  Asia,  are  so  remarkably  excellent,  that' Mr.  Howard  Malcom,  also  a  Mis- 
sionary, in  the  concluding  remarks  to  his  travels  in  the  Burmah  Empire,  says, 
"  there  is  scarcely  a  principle  or  precept  in  the  Bedegat  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Bible.  Did  the  people  but  live  up  to  its  principles  of  peace  and  love,  oppression 
and  injury  would  b<5  known  no  more  within  their  borders,"  &c. 

See  also  Clavigcro,  (HUi.  Mexico  ii.  116, 117,)  respecting  the  moral  instructions 
given  by  the  Mexicans  to  their  children. 
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daitiest  eklier  in  tlie  pretent  life  or  in  the  world  to  come,  and  there- 
fore they  have  nmTersaBj  sought  ibr  pardon  for  their  immoraHtiei 
and  transgressions  by  sacrifices,  bodily  ansteritiesy  or  any  other 
modes  of  plt>pitiation,  through  which  they  considered  they  might 
escape  the  anticipated  retribution.  It  signifies  nothing  that  indi- 
vidual heathens  may  have  scoffed  at  such  a  doctrine*  for  this 
•mounts  to  no  more  than  what  our  own  deists  and  atheists  have 
done  in  the  very  bosom  of  Christiani^.  The  majority  of  the 
heathen,  as  well  as  of  their  philosophers  and  moralists,  inculcated 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  upo»  mankind  according  to  th^ 
acts,  whether  they  were  good  or  evil,  an^  thus  the  obligations  for 
moral  conduct  have  been  constantly  maintained  among  them  even 
under  a  supposed  divine  sanction. 

It  is  not  essential  that  I  should  say  more  on  this  llubject,  what  I 
have  observed  is  sufficient  to  suggest  other  considerations  to  the 
mind  of  any  intelligent  reader.  All  that  I  proposed  was  to  shew, 
that  the  general  purpose  of  Jehovah  with  mankind  has  not  been 
defeated  by  their  lapse  into  heathenism,  and  that  they  have  been 
ever  fulfilling  that  purpose,  however  great  their  disadvantages  may 
be  as  compared  with  those  who  have  adhered  to  the  reveladons 
preserved  in  the  volume  of  Scripture  writings. 

No  one  however  must  sup|[KMe  from  the  exposition  I  have  made 
of  the  condition  of  the  heathen,  that  I  mean  to  speak  slightly  on  the 
subject  of  christian  missionary  enterprises  to  convert  them.  On 
the  contrary  I  consider  there  is  a  most  seriotis' obligation  upon  all 
christians,  to  exert  themselves  to  enlighten  and '  convert  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Jehovah  has  committed  the  religious  and  moral 
instruction  of  mankind  to  the  devout  and  intellectual  portion  of 
human  society,  and  which  they  cannot  neglect  without  sin.  Every 
christian  within  the  sphere  of  his  ability  is  bound  to  be  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,  and  to  use  his  utmost  effbits  to  extend  the  moral 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  any  ona  who  would  teach 
that  it  is  not  essentially  the  duty  of  Christians  to  exert  themselves 
in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  would  be  as  culpable  as  if  they 
were  to  teach  men  to  disregard  that  duty  towards  their  immediate 
neighbors.* 

*  I  mm  nerertbekai  fullj  convinced  (hat  our  Protestant  miwrionarSea  have  con- 
ducted their  benevolent  operations  among-  the  heathen  altogether  upon  wrong  prin- 
ciples. The  sise  of  mj  work  twwever,  does  not  seem  to  justify  an j  discourse  on 
that  subject ;  but  should  the  printer  infiN-m  me  that  anj  additional  matter  is  re- 
quired to  equalixo  the  bulk  of  the  volumes  to  each  other,  I  will  then  subjoin  some 
observations  on  the  matter  in  the  Appendix. 
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But  the  obligation  of  christiaiifl  to  labor  in  the  convertion  of  the 
heathen*  i«  to  be  from  the  principle  of  duty  in  extending  Chriit'a 
kiogdomy  and  not  upon  that  most  presumptuous  doctrine  which  we 
to  often  hear  advanced  in  missionary  sermons,  that  the  only  escape 
of  the  heathen  from  the  damnation  of  hell  depends  upon  our  con- 
verting them  before  they  die. .  As  if  we  were  required  to  be  kinder 
to  them  than  God,  who  is  at  the  same  time  represented  by  such 
divines  to  convert  us  only  by  his  preventing  grace,  se^ng  that  we 
ean  do  nothing  good  of  ourselves. 

About  a  thousand  year^  after  the  deluge,  and  while  the  early 
postdiluvians  were  continually  departing  more  and  more  from  the 
revelations  laid  down  fox  their  guidance  under  the  Patriarchal  Dis- 
pensation, Jehovah  was  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  a  devout  and 
intellectual  person  since  known  as  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who  was 
required  in  the  first  instance,  as  relying  upon  the  promise  of  God 
to  take  care  of  hira,  that  he  should  abandon  his  paternal  connec- 
tions in  the  land  of  Chaldea,  and  go  to  a  land  which  God  would 
give  himk  Though  Abraham  knew  not  whither  he  was  to  go  he 
did  not  hesitate,  but  left  his  father's  house  and  kindred  and  went 
forth  «  pastoral  wanderer  until  he  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  J^ovah  then  announced  to  him  was  the  land  he  had  pro- 
mised to  give  him. 

At  this  time  both  Abraham  and  his -wife  were  far  advanced  in 
years  and  without  any  child,  yet  when  Jehovah  promised  that  an 
innumerable  posterity  should  descend  from  him,  Abraham  relied 
with  such  iknplicit  confidence  upon  the  ability  of  Jehovah  to  do  what 
he  had  promised,  that  in  everlasting  memorial  of  the  fact,  that  intel- 
lectual reliance  upon  the  promises  of  Jehovah  is  acceptable  to  him» 
the  Scriptures  state,  {Gen,  xv.  6,)  "  Abraham  believed  in  Jehovah, 
and  he  counted  it  to  him  fpr  righteousness."  (t.  e,  that  it  made  hini 
acceptable  with.  Gk>d.)  Thus  recognizing  that  great  principle  of 
Juith  m  Jth&vah'$  promUeSf'hy  which  mankind  as  intellectual  crea- 
tures may  oyer  avail  themselves  of  any  grace  or  mercy  that  he  in 
his  infinite  condescension  may. see  fit  to  offer  to  their  acceptance. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  faith  manifested  on  various  occasions 
by  Abraham,  Jehovah  made  a  covenant  with  him  and  his  future 
posterity,  of  which  the  seal  was  circumcision,  and  among  other  re- 
wards and  privileges  it  was  announced  to  bim  that  ^*in  hit  $eed  aU 
the  nationa  qf  the  earth  ihould  he  blessed.'*  In  this  prediction  was 
revived  that  promise  concerning  the  Messiah  that  had  been  origi- 
nally intimated  to  Adam  and  Eve  three  thousand  years  before.  It 
was  however  now  made  known  to  Abraham' not  only  with  a  distinct 
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intimation  of  its  object*  m  being  to  the  UeuedneM  of  die  wbble 
human  race,  but  I  apprehend  also  with  an  express  commamcatiQa 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  accomplished.  This  has  beea 
urged  with  great  plausibility  by  Tillotson,  Serm.  iv.  394»  and 
Warburton,  Div.  Leg.- lib.  vi.  sec.  5,  as  a  strong,  inference  from  the 
proposed  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  (Grot.  xxiL  1^ — 19,)>  at  which  time  thej 
suppose  Jehovah  communicated  to  him  that  the  Messiah  would  suf- 
fer a  sacrificia]  death,  as  prefiguiM  in  the  case  of  Isaacy  npon  the 
same  mountain. 

What  may  have  been  the  peculiar  religious  or  moral  observances 
of  the  covenant  established  with  Abraham,  we  know  not*  as  the 
Scriptures  are  wholly  silent  on  the  subject,  but  that  certain  pai^ 
ticulars  were  .appointed  for  di^  observance  of  Abraham  and  his 
family  is  evident  from  what  Jehovah  is  repre^nted  to  have  said  to 
Isaac«  (Grfli.  XX vi.  5.)  "  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice  and  kept  mj 
charge,  my  cammandmeniMp  my  ttahUet,  my  iatp$"  See  also  Gau 
xviiL  19.  The  inference  is  also  sustained  by  GtM.  xvL  1,  where 
Jehovah  says  to  Abraham,  "walk'  thou  before  me  and  be  ikou 
perfect.*^ 

To  this  covenant  with  Abraham  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  ap- 
pointed, which  as  it  constituted  a  very  important  subject  in  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Jewish  Dispeqsatioa  at  a  later  day,  we  deem  it 
advisable  to  make  some  observations  on  it  at  the  present  time  when 
the  rite  was  first  instituted  ;  for  the  Jews  practiced  circumcision  not 
as  an  appointment  of  Moses,  but  as  being  the  children  of  Abraham, 
with  whom  Jehovah  bad  made  a  covenant^  and  his  seed  after  him. 
Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14. 

Circumcision  was  the  seal  or  \Dutward  mark  of  the  covenant  that 
Jehovah  made  with  Abraham,  by  which  he  and  his  posterity  be- 
came entitled  to  the  privileges,  that  the  Creator  of  all  things  conde* 
scended  to  offer  to  all  such  as  would  comply  with  the  requirements 
that  he  proposed  to  their  free  agency.  'That  circumcision  was  unat- 
tended by  any  sacramental  grace,  may  be  v^ry  distinctly  inferred; 
Jirst,  from  the  absolute  silence  of  the  Old  Tesiam^ni  as  to  any  such 
influence,  and  secondly,  from  the  rite  itself,  which  as  being  restricted 
to  males,  would  under  such  a  notion  imply  the  withholding  of 
grace  from  the  female  sex.  As  we  cannot  believe  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  these  last  to  be  of  less  importance  in  the  sight  of  Grod  than 
the  former,  we  cannot  under  the  total  silence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ascribe  any  spintual  influence  to  accompany  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision. This  view  is  still  more  confirmed  in  the  fact,  that  all 
male  slaves  belonging  to  a  Jew  were  required  to  be  circumcised 
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(Grew,  XTii.  13.)  It  would  be  wholly  unreasonable  to  suppose  diat 
the  grace  of  God  was  to  be  extended  to  male  slaves,  or  captives 
made  in  war,  which  at  the  same  time  was  withheld  from  Jewish 
females,  the  undoubted  descendants  of  Abt^ham. 

I  therefore  apprehend  that  the  rite  of  circumcision  as  being  re- 
stricted to  males,  was  merely  a  civil  or  national  recognition  of  them 
as  the  heads  of  families^  and  as  such  responsible  for  th^  instruc* 
lion  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  should  thus  prevent  by  their 
authority  any  infraction  of  the  covenant  made  by  God  with  thd 
descendants  of  Abraham. 

Und^  this  supposition  We  can  explain  why  slaves  and  male  cap- 
ttres  were  circumcised  under  the  Jewish '  Dispensation.  They 
were  first  instructed  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  Were  then  naturcd' 
izedt  as  we  would  say,  into  the  Jewish  commonwealth  by  the  rite 
of  circumcision.  "They  or  their  children  on  becoming  free  aiVer- 
wards,  became  heads  qf  families  under  the  same  obligations  as  the 
Jews  themselves,  where&s  if  they  had  not  been  circumcised,  they 
would  have  been  aliens  or  foreigners  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

That  circumcision  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  covenant  rite 
may  be  also  inferred  from  Paul's  observation.  {Ram.  ii.  25,  &c.) 
**  Circumcision  verily  profiteth  if  thou  keep  the  law,*'  but  if  not,  thy 
circumcision  becomes  naught,  i,  e.  if  a  man  did  not  perform  the 
duties  required  by  the  covenant  of  Jehovah,  the  mere  circumstance 
that  he  had  a  privilege  that  he  did  not  use  amounted  to  nothing. 
The  apostle's  reasoning  -id  entirely  opposed  to  any  notion  that 
circumcision  communicated  either  sacramental  g^race  or  spiritual 
influences,  for  if  such  had  been  the  case  circumcision  would  have 
had  a  beneficial  effect  as  an  opus  aperatum,  for  which  notion  we 
have  no  authority  whatever  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testaments. 

Why  the  prepuce  was  selected  for  this  covenant  ritd  I  can  offer 
BO  conjecture,  most  commentators  suppose  some  emblematical 
purity  was  suggested  in  the  circumstance  of  cutting  off  a  portion 
of  an  unclean  member  of  the  body.  But  this  fantastical  and  asce- 
tical  notion  has  no  other  warrant  than  human  conceit,  for  the  part 
in  question  is  no  more  unclean,  physically  or  morally  speaking,  than 
any  other  part  of  that  organization  which  Jehovah  himself  has  con- 
ferred on  mankind. 

Abraham  is  the  first  person  recognized  in  the  Scripture  as  a  pro- 
phet of  Jehovah,  for  in  that  character  he  was  expressly  announced 
to  Abimelech. — Crfs.  xx.  7. 
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It  is  mmecesflary  to  enlarge- upon  aagr  of  Ae  after  perdenlan  ef 
Abraham's  history.  A  son  was  bom  to  him  when  a  hundred  yean 
oldi  and  the  promise  of  Jehovah  was  gradually  fulfilled  in  the 
numerical  increase  of  his  posteri^.  Jacob»  the  grandson  of  Abra- 
ham, descended  into  Egypt  with  a  family  of  seyenty  persons  of  all 
ages,  where  they  greatly  multiplied  under  the  protecdon  of  the 
Pharaoh  who  first  received  them.  A  change  of  dynasty  among 
the  Egyptians  seems  to  have  laken-  place  afterwards^  under  which 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  endured  -a  most  grievous  bondage. 
Ultimately  Jehovah  delivered  them  from  this  cruel  servitude  by  the 
ministry  of  Moses»  who  led  them  oa  to  the  possession  of  the  land 
of  Ganaan»  which  Jehovah  four  hundtfed  years  previously  had  pro- 
mised Abraham  should  be  the  inheritance  of  his  posteri^. 


\.   • 


INVESTIGATION   CONCERNING  THE   JEWISH    DIS- 
PENSATION, AND  TffE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE 
JEWS  ACTED  UNDER  ITS  REQUIREMENTS.  .   • 


«i'<J5>»'  »»■ 


In  consequence  of  tlie  extrenne  breWty  with  whicb  the  Scripture 
has  related  the  events  of  human  history  previous  to  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  Egypt)  we  h^Ve  had  no  sufficiently  clear  exhibi- 
tion of  Jehovah's  dealings  Vrith  mankind*  by  which  we  could  dis- 
tinctly perceive  how  hig.  purposes  are  accomplished  through  them 
as  free  agents  of  an^BtelleotQa]  caplusity,  competent  to  discern  that 
their  happiness  was  insepantbl;^  connected  with  the  strict  discharge 
of  the  duties  which  Jehovah  had '  Commended  to  their  obedience. 

But  in  the  history  of  th^  Jewish  XKspensation  which  we  are 
about  to  investigate,  the  details  are  nuilierous  "by  which  we  can 
clearly  estitflate  Jehovah^s  modia  of  superintending  the  affairs  of 
mankind.'  This  investigation  is  of  the  deepest  importance  to  us  in 
the  fact,  that  the  theologians  have  so  commonly  misrepresented  it, 
that  the  most  erroneous  notions  prevail  in  the  world  on  the  subject. 

In  order  to  rightly  appreciate  Jehovah's  dealings  with  mankind^ 
it  is  essential  that  we  shew  how  mankind  have  acted  under  the 
institutions  he  has  appointed  for  their  observance.  However  wise  or 
perfect  his  institutions  may  have*  been,  we  should  but  only  exhibit 
one  half  of  the  stibject,  unless  we  also  shewed  how  mankind  have  . 
fulfilled  the  duties  required  6f  them ;  for  as  Jehovah,  who  is  infi- 
nite in  wisdom  and  all  other  perfections,  knows  the  nature  of  man- 
kind perfectly,  so  his  dealings  with  them  have  been  based  always 
on  the  actual  capacities  of  humaii  nature,  and  not  on  the  standard 
of  his  infinite  perfections.  Hence  as  he  has  never  required  any 
obedience  from  mai^kind  that  they  are  not  able  to  perform,  so  his 
dealings  with  the  Jewish  people,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
ture from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  dispensation,  as  well  as 
their  miseonduct,  when  taken  together  exhibit  distinctly  the  whole 
51         V.  1 
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eubjeot  to  our  clear  compreheDsion,  and  wliich  we  may  ratioiianj 
presume  has  been  recorded  in  the  SciipCoies  for  our  instmecion* 
that  we  may  not  transgress  as  they  did,  bnt  rightly  order  our  ways 
before  the  Creator*of  all  things. 

The  ordinary  notion  of  christians  is,  that  the  Jews  were  the  most 
perverse  and  unbelieving  race  of  men  that  have  ever  lived*  which 
false  opinion  arises  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  true  condition  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  partly  from  our  judging  them  by  an  intelleo- 
tual  standard  far.  advanced  beyond -any  thing  they  were  aeqnainted 
with.  Beinjg  thus  put  ijito  a  fUse  point  of  view,  n6t  only  the  most 
unreasonable  conclusions  have  beefi  made  concerning  the  Jews,  but 
we  as  christians  have  wholly  failed  to -discern  the  great  lesson 
taught  us  through  them.'  In  making  these  observations,  I  have  not 
the  smallest  intention  to  vindicate  the. Jews,  nor  to  apologize  for 
their  misconduct,  but  it  is  important  to  remind  the  reader  that  they 
were  men  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the>term,  and*  not  WQrse  in  any 
particular  than  other  men  under  similar  circumstances.  Their  nns 
whether  in  a  moral  or '  intellectual  point  of  view,  have  been  abua* 
dantly  repeated  in  every  age  of  the  world.  Even  at  this  pzoaent 
time  there  is  as  much  perverseness  among  christians  on  the  subject 
of  religious  institutions  and  observances,  as  there  ever  was  among 
the  Jews.  Nay,  by  not  having  benefited  as  we  ought  to  have 
done  from  their  history,  it  is  far  more  inexcusable  i^  us  to  have 
transgressed  in  a  like  manner. 

In  no  part  of  the  Scripture  writings  as  relating  the  history  of 
Jehovah's  proceedings  towards  mankind.  Is  there  a  greater  neces- 
sity of  keeping  before  us  the  fact  .of  human  probation,  than  in 
estimating  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  DispensatioB. 
The  oversight  of  men  as  to  this  circumstance  has  embarrassed 
them  altogether  concerning  the  Jewish  economy,  for  by  regarding 
Jehovah  only  in  his  infinite  nature,  perfection  and  onmipotence, 
men  have  been  .wholly  unable  to  comprehend  the  condition  of 
things  among  the  Jews,  since  it  Is  manifestly  irreconcilable  with 
the  exercise  of  the  abstract  omnipotencov  of  the  Creator  of  all 
things. 

In  that  brief  view  of  the  theory  of  human  probation  that  we 
exhibited  to  our  readers  at  page  22,  we  there  distinctly  shewed, 
that  mankind  being  placed  as  intellectual  moral  free  agents  in  a 
probationary  state,  in  which  they  were*  to  attain  to  perfection 
through  their  own  voluntary  action,  it  was  absolutely  essential  to 
such  a  scheme,  that  Jehovah  should  not  exhibit'  his  superintendence 
over  human  affairs  by  an  immediato  display  of  his  infinite  nature 
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or  omnipotence*  since  it  would  necessarily  destroy  human  free 
agency.  The  probationary  condition  of  mankind  therefore  is  the 
prominent  circumstance  by  which  Jehovah's  proceedings  towards 
them  can  alone  be  estimated.  It  is  the  principle  to  which  every 
thing  must  be  referred,  not  only  in  the  constitution  of.  material  and 
intellectual  things*  but  as  regulating  the  very  position  and  proceed- 
ings of  Jehovah  himself  towards  ^e  creatures  he  has  made.  If 
this  fact  of  human  probation  be  kept  in  mind,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  mvolved  as  it 
is  with  the  'Cumerous^eT^hibitions  of  Jehovah's  providential  super- 
intendence over  this  highly  favored  people. 

"  Another  matter  pertaining  to  Jehovah's  position  towards  man- 
kind is  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  each  of  the  several  dispen- 
sations in  which  he  stands  in  covenant  relations  to  mankind,  as 
such  is  appointed  to  endure  through  the  lapse  of.  many  centuries. 
Hence  the  principle  embodied  in  these  several  dispensations  to 
states  of  society  or  nations,  is  the  same  as  that  with  individuals. 
In  other  words,  the  nation  is  regarded  as  an  individual,  and  as 
such  the  whole  period  of  national  existence  is  attended  with  an 
exhibition  of  the  same  phenomena  as  those  pertaining  to  the  life  of 
an  individuals  A  nation  therefore,  speaking  generally,  may  be  at 
one  time  righteous  and  at  another  time  wicked ;  the  next  generation 
may  however  repen(  and  amend  their  ways,  or  they  may  grow 
worse  than  their  fathers.  But  as  long  as  there  n^ay  be  a  prospect 
of  amendment^  Jehovah  continues. his  providential  superintendence 
over  such  people  or  nation,  according  to  his  covenant,  proportionate 
to  their  general  national  con4uct.  He  may  partially  forsake  them, 
but  he  does  not  wholly  cast  them  off  as  long  as  a  seed  of  righteous- 
nesil  remains  among  them^  Hence  as  Jehovah  would  fiot  have 
destroyed  Sodom  had  .there  been  left  ten  righteous  persons  in  that 
community,  so  in  like  manner  he  bore  with  the  Jewish  people  during 
the  seventeen  hundred  years  that  elapsed  between  the  covenant  at 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity.  During 
this  time  his  dispensations  were  regulated  by  the  good  or  evil  con- 
duct of  the  nation  in  general,  but  in  no  degree  in  such  manner  as  to 
affect  their  probationary  condition  as  intellectual  and  moral  free 
agents,  who  were  left  to  themselves  to  act  as  they  saw  fit.  If  they 
exercised  their  understanding  as  intelligent  creatures  by  a  consid- 
eration of  the  past  as  compared  with  the  present,  the  providence  of 
Jehovah  might  be  distinctly  perceived,  but  it  was  not  ordinarily 
discemable  by  sensible  phenomena  so  as  to  immediately  affect  their 
free  agencies. 
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Hence  we  can  easily  comprehend  during  the  long  conturaanee  of 
the  Jewish  Diftpen8ation«  that  Jehovah  still  exercised  a  providan- 
tial  superintendence  towards  the  Jewish  people  though  they  con- 
tinually disobeyed  him,  corrupted  his  institutions,  and  substi toted 
inventions  of  their  own.  He  remonstrated  with  them  on  these 
subjects  through  the  prophets,  who  continually  referred  them  back 
to  an  observance  of  the  institutions  of  Moses,  but  Jehovah  did  not 
compel  their  obedience  by  direct  displays  bf  supernatural  judg- 
ments. His  warnings  as  to  the  future  consequences  of  their  folly 
were  distinctly  made  known  to  thefn,  but  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves in  their  free  agencies  to  either  amend  their  way^  or  to  con- 
tinue in  their  perverseness,  until  they  should  ultimately  entirely 
forfeit  their  privileges.  We  can  therefore  readily  comprehend  how 
Jehovah  still  recognized  the  partial  obedience  of  the  Jews  to-  his 
requirements,  after  they  had  forsaken  them  in  their  more  literal 
application.  As  long  as  they  showed  a  disposition  to  observe  the 
terms  of  the  covenant,  he  bore  with  diem,  and  it  was  not  until 
their  obliquity  attained  to  its  maximmmf  that  he  then  forsook  and 
rejected  them. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  of  much  importance,  for  ^re  shill 
find  certain  particulars  of  conduct  related  in  Jewish  history,  which 
though  manifestly  improper  as  compared  with  the  institutions  of 
Moses,  yet  Jehovah  did  not  censure  them  as  such,  and  which  in 
that  circumstance  theologians  have  sometimes  inferred  that  he 
approved  of.  This  notion  however  is  evidently  false,  the  propriety 
of  every  particular  in  Jewish  history  must  be  distinctly  estimated 
by  the  institutions  of  Moses  only. 

The  mere  historical  condition  of  things  under  which  Jehovah 
effected  the  deliverance  of  the  Jewish  people  from  the  bondagfe  of 
Egypt,  arc  so  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  Scripture,  that  I 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  them.  Every  one  how- 
ever that  has  road  the  Scripture  account,  has  been  struck  with  the 
intrnctability  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  they  crossed  the  Red  sea, 
until  thfiir  settlement  in  tlie  land  of  Canann.  As  their  misconduct 
diirinp^  thiB  time  under  repeated  mirarnlous  exhil>itions  of  Jeho- 
vah*R  oiniiipotcnoe  has  gneatly  perplexed  many  persons  as  to  how 
they  rniihl  havt;  been  thus  disobedient,  I  shall  explain  the  circum- 
stance, not  only  in  order  to  solve  an  apparent  difficulty,  but  espe- 
cially with  a  view  towards  exliibiting  Jehovah's  procedure  towards 
mankind  ns  intellectual  and  moral  free  agents. 

During  the  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  that  had  elapsed 
between  the  descent  of  Jacob  into   Egypt   and  their  departure 
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ander  Moeefiy  the  children  of  Israel  had  become  a  nnmeroua 
people  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  then  the  most  eminent  among  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  for  their  power,  wealth,  knowledge,  and  insti- 
tutions. Though  the  Jews  undoubtedly  regarded  Jehovah  as  their 
gentilitial  god,*  yet  it  was  under  ^e  simple  views  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  which  were  unattended  with  any  exhibition  addressed  to 
their  senses,  and  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  silence  of  the  book 
of  Grenesis,  they  were  without  any  revelation  from  Jehovah  during 
the  time  d£  their  sojourning  in  Egypt. 

In'  the  degradation  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  capacities, 
igrhich  is  inseparable  from  a  state  of  slavery,  the  Jewish  people 
saw  in  the  power  and  magniBccnce  of  the  Egyptians,  the  proofs  of 
the  greatness  of  those  gods  who  were  supposed  to  protect  the 
kingdom,  and  to  whose  worship  some  of  those  stupendous  temples 
were  then  erected,  whose  ruins  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  three  diousand  years,  fill  us  with  astonishment. .  What  then 
must  have  been  the  impressions  on  men  of  those  times  when  these 
edifices  were  perfeet  in  every  particular,  and  the  public  worship  of 
the  gods  was  attended  with  every  accompaniment  of  external 
pomp  and  magnificence. 

Against  these  great  gods  of  Egypt,  both  as  conveying  instruc- 
Uon  to  Jews  and  Egyptians,  Jehovah,  arrayed  himself  under  a  pro- 
mise to  the  Jews  that  he  would  effect  their  deliverance  from  bon- 
dage; and  by  a  series  of  miracles  that  devastated  the  land  of 
Egypt,  Pharaoh  was  ultimately  compelled  to  permit  their  depar- 
ture. One  might  anticipate  after  such  exhibition  of  the  power  of 
Jehovah,  that  the  Jews  would  have  been  a  docile  and  tractable 
people,  who  would  havta  implicitly  conformed  to  every  require- 
ment their  Gt>d  might  make  on  their  obedience.  We  find  the  case 
however  to  have  been  directly  the  contrary,  and  men  in  every  age 
have  been  perplexed  to  comprehend  how  the  Jews  could  have 
acted  in  the  wildemoss  as  is  stated  in  the  Pentateuch. 

The  explanation  I  apprehend  is  simple.  The  Jews,  though 
recognizing  Jehovah  to  be  their  gentilitial  god,  I  presume  regarded 
him  only  in  that  capacity ;  they  did  not  doubt  concerning  the  exis- 
tence of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  or  of  those  of  other  nations  around 
them.  Hence  though  they  saw  that  Jehovah  their  God  had  pre- 
vailed over  the  gods  of  Egypt,  yet  they  did  not  comprehend  by 
what  means  he  had  thus  suddenly  obtained  the  superiority.  In 
their  utter  inability  to   understand   this   subject  they  never  felt 

*  GMiiUUal  aignifitis  tliat  which  pertains  to  any  particular  race  qf  men    . 
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•ecure,  they  did  not  know  how  long  the  mperiority  of  Jdionh 
might  la«t,  and  their  imagiaalioiw  contiimallj  reminded  tlian  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Egyptians*  who  referred  their  prosperi^  to 
their  gentilitial  or  tutelary  deities.  If  then  the  great  goda  of 
Egypt  after  a  long  dominion  had  been  -forced 'to  yield  to  the  powar 
of  Jehovah,  how  could  the  Jews  rcl^  ■P^'n  ^>i™  ^1>^  ^  would  ha 
l^ble  to  protect  them  at  all  dmca,  and  nnder  all  circiim lances,  any 
more  Uian  the  gods  of  Egypt  who  had  been  unable  to  protect  their 
Totaries.  A  contintied  serica  of  miraculolu  interrentioiia  might 
therefore  take  place  before  their  uncertainty  would  give  way  to  a 
correct  tieduction. 

In  process  of  time,  the  mistmat  of  the  Jewa,  aa  to  the  superior 
power  of  Jehovah  over  the  goda  of  the  nations  around  theas, 
yielded  to  the  ey idencca  th(^  had  on  the  subject ;  yet  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  at  the  same  time,  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  never . 
doubted  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  gods  of  other  nations  alsa 
This  notion,  that  ao  frequently  induced  them  to  participate  in  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  heatb^n.  nations  around  them,  continued 
down  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  is  clearly  inferrible  from  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL 

In  estimating  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  we  can 
therefore  solve  all  the  perplexity  belonging  to  the  subject  in  ao 
intellectual  point  of  view,  by  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  stated.  Jehovah  regarded  the  Jews  as  intel- 
lectual free  agents  who  were  competent  to  make  correct  inferences 
from  all  they  saw  and  heard.  He  did  not  interfere  with  them  by 
preventing  grace,  as  must  be.  evident  to  the  lowest  capacity ;  he  left 
it  to  themselves  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  through  the  ill  con- 
sequences, or  the  direct  punishments  that  followed  their  tmbelief 
or  disobedience. 

In  Jehovah's  triumph  over  the  goda  of  Egypt  as  exhibited  in 
the  desolation  inflicted  on  a  land  they  were  supposed  to.  protect; 
and  in  the  repeated  miracles  that  he  exhibited  to  the  Jewish 
people,  he  gave  them  abundant  evidence  of  his  supreme  power  as 
being  the  great  God  of  the  universe,  and  therefore  entitled  to  their 
implicit  confidence.  Even  allowing  there  were  other  gods  beside 
him,  yet  nothing  could  justify  the  Jews  in  not  regarding  Jehovah 
as  being  not  only  their  god,  but  as  a  god  altogether  superior  to  those 
of  other  nations.  This  was  a  plain  deduction  by  natural  reason 
from  what  they  saw  and  heard,  and  the  mere  hypothetical  infer- 
ences that  they  may  have  made  as  to  the  existence  and  power  of 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  or  those  of  other  nations,  ought  to  have  utterly 
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Tanithed  before  the  evident  conclusions  tliey  should  have  made 
finom  the  sensible  exhibitions  of  Jehovah's  power. 

Yet  notwithstanding^  the  palpable  inferences  which  intelleetaal 
eroatores  ought,  to  have  deduced  from  the  tiungs  they  had  thus 
witnessed*  the  Jewish  people  would  n6t  rely  upon  the  power  of 
Jehovah  who  had  promised  them  his  protection.  £very  time  they 
experienced  any  privatiouy  or  encountered  any  temporary  difficiilty, 
instead  of  confiding  in  that  mighty  being  who  had  thus  far  sus- 
tained them,  they  manifested  an  utter  mistrust  in  his  ability  to 
deliver  them,  and  fell  into  unmanly  lamentations  of  their  conditiouy 
«nd  even  repined  that  they  had  been  emancipated  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt.  Time  a&er  time  are  such  statements  made  in  the.Scrip- 
turoy  and  as  often  are  miracles  related  to  have  been  performed  for 
their  relief.  A  modem  reader  of  their  history  at  last  becomes  per- 
plexed by  the  apparent  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  rationale 
of  such  an  amount  of  incredulity.  But  if  the  ignorance  and  preju- 
dices of  the  Jewish  people  at  this  time,  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  &ct  of  the  universal  indisposition  of  mankind  to  reason  for 
themselves,  we  can,  through  the  common  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
fully  understand  the  causes  why-the  Jews  acted  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  have  done  in  the ' Pentateuch^  But  atthe  same  time  that 
the  explanation  is  made,  it  does  nqt  excuse  the  sin  of  their  unbelief, 
for  as  being  intellectual  creatures  capable  of  reasoning  rightly  oa 
Ae  subject,  nothing  could  justify  them  for  not  relying  on  the  power 
and  promise  of  Jehovah.  He  therefore  punished  them  for  their 
unbelief,  as  a  matter  that  was  inexcusable  in  creatures  of  an  intel* 
lectual  capaci^. 

That  we  have  rightly  estimated  the  circumstances  through  which 
the  sin  or  misconduct  of  the  Jews  while  in  the  wilderness  is  to  be 
regarded,  is  manifest  from  what  Jehovah  himself  said  to  Moses, 
when  the  Jews  refused  to  invade  the  land  of  Canaan,  notwith- 
standing his  promise  to  aid  them  in  its  conquest. 

**And  Jehovah  said  to  Moses,  {Num.  xiv.  11,  22,  23,  29^-^2») 
how  long  will  this  people  provoke  me  1  and  how  Umg  wiU  it  be  ere 
they  believe  -me"  (u  e.  confide  in  my  power  and  promises  to  them,) 
^  for  all  the  signs  which  I  have  shewed  among  them.  Because  all 
those  men.  which  have  seen  my  glory,  (f.  £.  power)  and  my  mira- 
eles  which  I  did  in  Sgypt,  and  in  the  wilderness,  have  temptei  me 
new  these  ten  timet  and  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voice.  Surely 
they  shall  pot  see  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers,  neither 
shall  any  of  them  that  firovoked  me  see  it.  Your  carcasses  shall  fall 
in  this  wildemessy  and  all  that  were  numbered  of  you  according  to 
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yoor  whole  number,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward  wUck 
have  murmured  againit  me.  Dpabtleaa  ye  shall  not  come  into  the 
\»nA  which  I  swaie  to  make  yoa  dwell  therein»  pa:re  Caleb  the  son 
Jephuneh,  and  Joshna  the  son  of  Nun.  Bntyonr  little  ones  whid 
ye  said  should  be  a  prejy"\i.  e.  to  your  enemies)  ^  them  will  I  bring 
in,  and  they  shall  know  the  land  which  ye  have  despised.  But  as 
for  you,  your  carcasses  shall  fall  in  this  wilderness."   - 

The  facts  theitefore  exhibited  by  the  history  of  the  Jews  while 
in  the  wilderness,  distinctly  shew  the  important  principle  upon 
which  Jehovah  xleals  with  mankind*  As  -he  has  given  them  an 
intellectual  capacity,  so  he  leaves  it  to  their  own  rationality  to 
determine  what  they  ought  ta4o,  or  what  they  ought  not  to  do; 
and  if  they  take  an  unjusufiable  view  of  the  principles  that  should 
determine  their  action,  they  then  become  obnoxious  to  all  predicted 
evil  consequences.  The  Scripture  is  full  of  statements  illustrating 
this  fact,  and  no  inference  can  be  plainer  if  mien  would  only  regard 
the  subject  in  this  simple  point  of  view,  whereas  by  means  of  their 
theological  spesulations  concerning  human'  depravity,  and  their 
invention  of  the  doctrine  of  preventing  graces  th^  have  so  utteriy 
misconstrued  the  exhibitions'  ipadeitf  the  Scripture, -that  what  is  ss 
clear  as  daylight,  if  estimated  by  jthe  simple  relations  there  made^ 
becomes  wholly. jnconiprehensible  as  seen  through  the  mist  that 
theology  has  thrown  round  the  subject. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Jewish  people, 
the  miraculous  displays  of  Jehovah's  visible  providence  towards 
them  ceased  to  be  apparent  in  their  immediate  effects,  and  conse> 
quently  after  this  time  they  could  no  longer  offend  against  him  in 
those  particulars  by  which  their  fathers  had  grieved  his  spirit  in  the 
wilderness.  They  were  henceforth  established  as  a  nation  under 
his  unseen  providential  superintendence,  which  was  however  to  be 
still  exercised  towards  them  under  the  conditions  of  the  covenant 
made  with  their  fathers  at  Sinai.  If  the  Jews  would  for  the  future 
observe  the  requirements  that  Jehovah  had  there  made  on  their 
obedience,  he  proo&ised  to  protect  and  bless  them  from  generation 
to  generation,  but  if  they  would  not  observe  those  institutions,  he 
stated  he  would  forsake  and  punish  them.  The  terms  of  this  cove- 
nant as  being  wholly  to  their  advantage*  ought  to  have  commended 
them  to  the  understandings  of  the  Jewish  people,  for  as  intelligent 
free  agents,  they  were  fully  capable  of  appreciating  the  great  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  them  in  observing  a  covenant  which  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things  had  condescended  to  make  with  them.  If  there- 
fore they  should  cease  to  observe  his  requirements,  it  could  only 
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be  (rom  a  criminal  disregard  of  the  admirable  institutions  and  won- 
derful privileges  his  favor  had  conferred  upon  them.* 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  more  important  peculiarities 
of  the  covenant  made  by  Jehovah  with  the  Jewish  people*  by 
which  we  shall  be  enabled  not  .only  to  estimate  the  true  principles 
of  religious  obligation  as  recognized  by  Jehovah  himself,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  what  theologians  have  taught  on  the  subject,  but 
we  shall  fiuthermore  be  enabled  to .  appreciate  his  dealings  with 
mankind  at  largCi  according  as  they  observe  or  disregard  his  re- 
quirements. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  Jewish  Dispensation  we  .must  look  at 
the  subject  under  two  different -points  of  view.  Firtt,  as  respected 
Jehovah's  position  towards  the  Jewish  people.  iSKecowc^Zy,  as  regarded 
the  positioa  of  the  Jewish  people  towards  Jehovah. 

Jehovah»  in  'selecting  the  Jews  as  his  peculiar  people,  not  only 
gave  them  laws,  precepts,  and  institutions,  by  which  their  proba- 
tionary condition  was  to  be  accomplished  through  their  free 
agencies,  but  he  furthermore  condescended  to  be  regarded  by  them 
as  dieir  king.  To  this  end  he  vouchsafed  a  local  presence  or  sensi- 
ble manifestation  of  himself  in  their  midst,  and  as  it  were  literally 
took  tip  his  abode  among  them. 

The  position  therefore  assumed  by  Jehovah  towards  the  Jewish 
people  was  entirely  different  from  any  other  known  mode  of  exhi- 
bition towards  mankind.  To  the  Jews  Jehovah  was  a  Grod-king, 
he  was  not  only  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  in  eJl 
the  unknown  and  incomprehensible  attributes  of  the  infinitely 
perfect  and  omnipotent  Grod,  but  he  was  by  a  most  extraordinary 
condescension  the  actual-  king  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  who,  as 
it  were,  superintended  their  national  organization  and  welfare. 

Bat  though  Jehovah  is  always  represented  in  the  Pentateuch  as 
the  Supreme  Gfrod  and  Creator  of  all  things,  his  whole  government 
of  tiie  Jews  was  exclusively  temporal,  there  being  no  intimation 
given  in  the  JLaw*,  either  of  a  future  state,  or  of  future  rewards  or 
punishments.     This  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  both  as 

*  I  have  not  deemed  it  efsential  to  introduce  in  the  present  investigation  any 
expoflition  of  mere  particulars  concerning'  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. If  some  general  view  on  those  matters  be  thought  expedient,  our  observa- 
tions at  page  136,  Itc.  p>crhapB  will  be  found  sufficiently  preparatory  to  the  ensuing 
dkcussions,  which  are  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  phenomena  developed  under  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  Those  who  desire 
a  fidi  view  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Jews,  must  read  Michaelis'  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  and  the  works  of  other  writers  who  have  especially 
tbeir  attention  to  the  toligeci. 

b2  v.l 
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Aewwg  Jehorali's  piogmarirfi  dedingi  widb  ■Mnlriiwi,  as  wcH  at 
comriDcni^  UM  how  difficult  it  is  to  comprdieBd  kia  luuevadol 
pnrpoaea.  We  would  tuypoac  tlie  doctrine  of  a  fbtore  life^  widb  ila 
coirespoiidiiig  rewards  and  poniBlifnente,  would  hare  offisted  greater 
induoeineiits  to  the  Jews  to  obaerve  the  iiistitiiticMia  and  preoepU 
coimniiiucated  to  them  by  Moaea.  Jdiovah  howerer  made  a 
diflTerent  eatimate  of  the  subjecc 

From  the  time  of  the  ddirery  of  <the  law  at  Sinai,  JAowwk 
manifested  a  sensible  presehice  "among  the  Jews  at  the  tabemade^ 
as  their  king.    He  did  not  however  assume  the  inunediate  dixectioii 
of  their  goTemment  or  of  their  affait^    Svch  mattera  w^ete  left 
under  the  control  of  the  civA  rulers,  to  order  them  as  they  might  sea 
fit»  as  free  agents  undergoing  that  'probationary  discipline  which  ia 
co-extensive  with  the  human  race.     But  J^ovah  waa  ever  present 
at  the  t^>emacle  to  assist  them»  when  consulted  by  Urim  and 
Thummim,  in  all  civil  or  national  cases  that,  required  a  greater 
knowledge  than  human  nature  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  exigency. 
(See  pages  147,  &c.)     If  the  Jewish  rulers  or  people  neglected 
thia  wonderful  privilege  of  receiving  instruction  from  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  they  had  to  bear  with  the  iU  consequencea  that  might 
follow ;  for,  as  already  observed,  Jehovah  did  not  take  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people  under  his  immediate  direction,  aince 
such  superintendence  would  ^  have  destroyed  huma&  fiee  agency 
altogether.     The  Jews  in  that  particular  were  as  all  other  men 
have  ever  been ;  Jehovah  had  given  them  laws  and  regulations  Ibr 
their  general  conduct  as  intellectual  and  moral  free  agents,  who 
were  to  accomplish  their  perfection  in  righteousness  by  individual 
and  voluntary  exertion.     As  such  therefore,  they  were  exposed  to 
exigencies  or  contingencies  arising  from  circumstances  exceeding 
the  natural  powers  of  mankind  to  forescie  or  controL     Yet  since 
Jehovah  manifested  a  sensible  presence  among  the  Jewish  people, 
they  could  always  consult  him  as  to  the  proper  mode  in  which 
they  ought  to  act,  for  he  had  promised  in  such  cases  to  give  them  a 
supernatural  instruction.     Nothing  therefore  could  exceed  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  Jewish  people,  and  yet  they  were  left  to  themselves 
as  free  agents  to  follow  whatever  course  they  might  see  fit  to 
adopt.* 

*  A  linking'  illtutraiion  of  thia  peculiar  condition  of  thinflfs  is  afibrded  as  in  the 
hlitory  of  the  Gibconites.  {Joih.  ix.  3,  14,  Ice.)  Jehovah  had  forbidden  the  Jews 
to  make  any  alliancet  witli  the  nations  of  €anaan,  yet  when  the  Olbeonites  reprv- 
■enl«d  thenifelvcs  to  be  a  foreign  people  from  a  distant  country,  the  mlers  of  the 
Jews  without  havinn^  any  information  as  to  their  locality,  and  without  inquiring'  of 
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So  entirely  did  Jehovah  feave  the  Jews  to  themselveff,  that  their 
whole  history  is  little  else  than,  a  repetition  of  their  disobedience  to 
his  commandments.  As  their  transgressions  multiplied  against 
him,  he  g^dually  withdrew  his  superintending  providence  from 
them,  and  the  ordinary  consequence  was  they  then  fell  into  subjec- 
tion to  their  heathen  neighbors,  from  whom  they  endured  grievous 
oppressions.  On  their  repentance  Jehovah  delivered  them  through 
agencies,  which  were  chiefly  discernible  as  secondary  causes; 
though  all  who  regarded  them  -  intellectually  ought-  to  have  dis* 
cemed  his  providential  superintendence.  But  if  men  would  not 
look  at  the  subject  as  intelligent  creatures,  there  was  nothing  either 
in  the  calamities  they  endured,  or  the  deliverances  they  experi- 
enoed,  that  would  supply  their  understanding  with  overwhelming 
conclusions  respecting  Jehovah's  interference. 

Hence  as  the  Jews  gradually  became  regardless  of  their  privi- 
legeS)  and  ceased  to  exercise  their  inteUccts  as  free  agents  concern- 
ing the  wonderful  acts  of  Jehovah  towards  their  father?,  they  ulti- 
mately renounced  Jehovah  in  bis  providential  position  towards 
them,  by  insisting  upon  having  a  king  like  the  nati6ns  around  them» 
who  should  take  charge  oT  their  civil  concerns,  and  march  at  their 
head  when  engaged  in  wars  with  adjacent  nations^  Outrageous 
as  such  foUy  may  seem  to-  us,  it  throws  great  light  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  *  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  The  Jews  could  not  have 
scted  in  such  manner,  if  Jehovah's  providential  government  over 
them  had  been  previously  exhibited  to  them  so  as  to  overpower 
their  perceptions  on  the  subject.  This  circumstance  therefore  emi- 
nently shews  how  entirely  the  Jews  were  left  to  their  own  free 
agencies,  and  how  little  Jehovah's  providences  interfered  in  con- 
trolling their  intellectual  and  moral  responsibilities. 

The  circumstance  of  Jehovah  having  vouchsafed  a  sensible 
manifestation  of  his  presence  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  people  as 
their  king,  gives  rise  to  a  distinction  between  his  universal  and 
local  presence,  which  it  is  highly  important  we  should  apprehend 
in  the  most  distinct  manner,  as  it  will  enable  us  not  only  to  clearly 
perceive  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  but  to  cor- 
rect a  nvmber  of  unjustifiable  notions  and  unwarrantable  practices 

God  on  the  lubJeCi,  in  their  precipitate  -  ignor^ce  concluded  an  offensive  and 
defensive  lea^^ue  with  them.  This  circumstance  is  very  important  in  estimating 
God's  proceedings  towards  mankind,  for  it  abundantly  shows  that  w^latever  system 
he  appoints  for  human  observance,  that  men  must  regulate  their  conduct  by  his 
Appointments  as  intelligent  creatures,  and  not  expect  that  because  Jehovah  is 
omnipotent,  thai  he  will  counteract  by  his  power  either  their  carelessness  or  neg^leci. 
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which  have  been  introduced  into  Christiani^  throagli  fidae  infer- 
ences deduced  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  DispensalioB. 

In  his  universal  or  spiritual  presence^  Jehovah  was  to  be  fband 
in  every  part  of  Judea«  by  every  individual  of  the  nation  who 
should  seek  him  in  sincere  prayer,  so  that  whatever  was  consistent 
with  their  probationary  condition,  every  Jew  could  at  all  times 
and  at  all  places  ask'  and  obtain  from  Jehovah, 

But  as  respected  the  local,  or  sensible  presence -of  Jehovah  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jewish  people  sjb  then*  king,  the  phenomenon  is  to  be 
regarded  in  a  different  point  of  view. 

In  the  fact  that  Jehovah  had  condescended  to  become  the  king  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  of  which  the  Shekinah  was  a  sensible  manifes- 
tation, it  became  necessary  that  a  suitable  place  should  be  prepared 
for  its  reception,  to  which  the  Jewish  people  cojold  have  access  in 
order  to  obtain  those  supernatural  directions  that  Jehovah  had  pro- 
mised would  be  given  them,  if  when  mistrusting  their  own  capa- 
cities for  judging  rightly,  they  shonld  reverently  seek  the  guidance 
of  a  divine  instruction. 

To  this  end  the  tabemaclci  was  constructed  in  the  wilderness, 
under  express  direction  of  Jehovah  himself,  whieh  we  will  now 
proceed  to  describe  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

The  fabrication  of  the  tabernacle,  .and  of  its  furniture,  were 
matters  concerning  which  Moses  received  very  particular  directions 
while  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  on  Mount  Sinai.  Their  very 
forms  were  there  sensibly  exhibited  to  him,  and  he  was  required  to 
be  very  careful  in  having  them  made  according  to  such  patterns. 
See  Exod.  xxv.  9,  40;  xxvi.  30;  xxvii.  8.  Jehovah  therefore  in 
prescribing  such  matters,  thus  prohibited  the  Jews  from  undertak- 
ing to  exercise  their  fancies  or  ingenuities  on  the  subject;  a  prohibi- 
tion however  which  seems  to  have  been  little  comprehended  either 
by  Jews  or  Christians  as  to  its  practical  bearing. 

The  tabernacle  was  simply  a  tent  supported  by  a  frame  work  of 
wood,  easily  put  together  and  as  easily  sepaerated.  Its  dimensions 
were  about  fifty-four  feet  in  length  by  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  and 
as  much  in  height.  After  the  frame  work  had  been  set  up,  it  was 
first  covered  by  a  richly  ornamented  tapestry,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  the  ends  should* falL  down  inside  of  the  frame  work;  while 
another  piece  of  tapestry  hung  across  the  length  of  the  tent,  and 
divided  the  interior  into  two  unequal  apartm^ntsy  The  innermost 
of  these  it  is  probable  was  eighteen  feet  square,  and  was  called  the 
Most  Holy  Place,  or  the  Holy  of  Holies.     The  outer  apartment 
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iTHUi  probably  thirty-six  feet  in  length  by  eighteen  in  breadth,  and 
was  called  the  Holy  Place. 

Over  the  tapestry,  above  mentioned^  were  thrown  two  coverings 
of  coarser  materials,  which  hung  down  outside  of  the  frame  work 
nearly  to  the  ground,  and  over  all  was  an  outer  covering  made 
from  the  skins  oi  animals,  called  badgers  in  our  translation,  but 
which  most  probably  were  those  of  seals,  which  they  had  procured 
fix>m  the  coasts  <^f  the  Red  Sea. 

The  only  furniture  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  on  the  golden  lid  of  which  were  the  cherubim,  between 
whom  was  the  mercy  seat,  or  propitiatory,  over  which  the  pres- 
ence of  Jehovah  rested^  and  from  whicl^  the  response  was  given 
when  consulted  by  Urim  and  Thunmiim.-^^^co^.  xxv.  22.  Levit. 
xvi.  2.     Num.  vii.  8Sf. 

The  furniture  of  the  Holy  Place  consisted  of  the  golden  altar 
of  incense,  the  golden  table  for  holding  the  shew  br^^,  and  the 
golden  lamp  of  seven  branches. 

In  front  of  the  tabernacle,  wholly  exposed  to  the  open  air  and 
public  view^  was  the  brazen  altar,  upon  which  all  sacrifices  were  to 
be  exclusively  consumed.  Adjacent  to  the  altar  was  the  brazen 
laver,  containing  water  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  aAd  whatever 
other  apparatus  that  was  necessary  for  their  ministry. 

The  tabernacle^  altar,  laver,  and  (fther  things  employed  in  making 
sacrifices,  stood  in  a  square  or  court  one  -  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length  by  seventy-five  feet  in<  breadth.  This  enclosure  was  made 
by  a  light  hanging  of  some  kind  of  open  net-work,  which  was 
stretched  between  posts  set  up  for  the  purpose,  but  which  allowed 
those  outside  of  it  to  see  what  was  going  on  around  the  brazen 
altar. 

None  but  the  priests  and  levites  ordinarily  entered  this  enclo* 
sure,  but  when  a  layman  niade  a  sacrifice  he  probably  came  inside 
and  stood  with  the  priest  close  by  the  altar. 

Jehovah  having  thus  vouchsafed  a  local  presence  at  the  taber- 
nacle, it  then  became  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  suitable  min- 
istry of  attendants  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  at  the  place  where  ha 
thus  condescended  to  be  supposed  to  reside.  Though  he  wajy 
spiritually  present  throughout  the  whole  land  of  Judea  to  every 
individual  who  should  seek  him  in  devout  and  sincere  prayer,  yet 
in  his  local  or  Sensible  presence  he  did  not  see  fit  to  hold  personal 
intercourse  with  every  individual  Jew  who  might  visit  the  taber- 
nacle. Hence  arose  the  institution  of  the  Jewish  priesthood »  who 
as  his  immediate  attendants*  waited  on  his  local  presence  and  per- 
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formed  mch  acU  m  implied  tbmt  Jekorwik  liad  m  actiiml 
ftmong  the  JewiBh  people  as  their  king.  What  these  acta  wcret  I 
•hall  now  proceed  to  describe  in  the  daily  aerriee  reDdered  by  the 
priesta  at  th^  tabernacle.  Other  fimctiona  of  the  priesthood  we 
shall  enumerate  hereafter  when  we  speak  at  length  on  that  claaa  of 
persons. 

The  first  act  of  the  priesthood  at  the  tabernacle  waa  in  making 
the  morning  sacrifice,  which  was  done  jnst  before  sunrise.  At  this 
time  a  lamb  was  slain,  which  after  having  been  prepared  aceording 
to  positiTe  instructions^  (Exod,  xxiz.  38—41,)  was  then  placed 
vpon  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices,  which  atood  before  the  tabemade 
in  open  air,  where  it  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire. 

While  the  lamb  was  being-  consumed  on  the  altar,  a  priest,  or 
perhaps  two  of  them,  entered  the  holy  place  in  the  tabemaclet  and 
there  trimmed  and  replenished  with  oil  the  lamp  with  seven 
branches,  and  at  .the  same  time,  he,  or  they,  burned  a  certain 
amount  of  incense  upon  the  golden  altar.  After  this  had  been 
done,  the  priest  withdrew,  and  did  not  again  enter  the  holy  place 
until  the  time  arrived  for  making  the  ^ening  sacrifice,  which  was 
precisely  like  that  made  in  the  morning,  and  accompanied  with 
the  same  ritual  formalities.  Both  by  the  letter  of  Scripture,  as 
well  as  the  evident  analogy  of  things^  the  evening  saciifice  waa  to 
be  ofiered  just  after  sun-set.  The  Jews  however,  in  order  to  ac- 
complisfa  an  object  of  their  own  devising,  had  the  'presumption  at 
a  later  day  to  make  this  sacrifice  a  little  afier  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon. 

The  whole  public  service  rendered  by  the  priesthood  at  the  tab- 
cmiaclc,  or  afterwards  at  the  temple,  in  strictness  of  speech  may  be 
said  to  have  consisted  in  making  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices, 
for  in  the  interval,  except  upon  certain  occasions,  -they  had  no  other 
duty  to  perform  unless  individuals  brought  animals  for  private  sac* 
rificc.  These,  the  priests,  afler  they  were  slain,  prepared  to  be 
burnt  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

The  services  of  the  priesthood  on  the  sabbath,  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  ordinary  days  but  in  two  particulars.  First,  in  offering 
two  lambs  on  that  day  at  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  in- 
stead of  on€\  and  secondly,  they  removed  the  shew-bread  of  the 
preceding  week,  and  replaced  it  with  new  loaves. 

Our  preceding  view  of  the  public  occupations  of  the  priesthood 
at  the  tabernacle,  or  afterwards  at  the  temple,  would  however  be 
very  insufficient  towards  enabling  us  to  comprehend  either  the  true 
character  of  the  Jewish  priests,  or  the  true  position  of  Jehovah  in 
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his  local  presence  at  the  tabernacle.  To  communicate  proper  in- 
formation on  these  subjects,  it  is  necessary  we  should  further  state 
explicitly  what  the  priests  did  not  do,  in  order  to  correct  the  very 
erroneous  notions  that  christians  ordinarily  entertain  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

Wo  therefore  inform  our  readersi  that  strictly  speaking,  there  was 
no  public  worship  of  Jehovah  rendered  at  the  tabernacle.  There 
was  no  liturgy  read,  no  public  prayer  made.  There  was  no  lec- 
ture, nor  sermon  preached  to  the  people.  There  was  no  reading 
of  the  Scripture  but  once  in  seven  years,  when  the  Law  only  was 
directed  to  be  read  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people.  Neither  was 
there  any  singing  of  psalms  or  hynms,  much  less  the  using  of  musi- 
cal instruments.  In  short,  there  was  no  other  public  service  per- 
taining to  the  tabernacle,  as  we  have  previously  remarked,  but  in 
making  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  as  already  described* 
and  which  in  strict  propriety  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  national 
recognition  of  the  local  presence  of  J,ehovah-  at  the  tabernacle,  as 
the  king  of  the  Jewish  people. 

From  the  important  &cts  thus  stated,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
tabernacle,  the  priesthood,  and  the  ceremonial  there  established^ 
virtually  pertained  to  the  extraordinary  condescension  of  Jehovah, 
in  affording  the  Jews  a  manifestation  of  his  local  presence  among 
them  as  their  king.  As  such)  he  hero  was  ever  ready  to  either  par- 
don their  disobedience  to  his  commandments,  or  to  bestow  blessings 
and  mercies  u^on  those,  who  as  individuals,  sought  them  from  him. 
Certain  offerings,  sacrifices,  &c.  through  the  co-operation  of  a  priest, 
were  made  necessary  tp  the.  obtaining  of  whatever  a  man  desired 
from  Jehovah ;  but  essentially,  the  true  requisite  was  an  intellec- 
tual comprehension  of  the  magnitude  of  the  privileges  thus  offered 
to  the  Jewish « people,  whether  in  having  their  sins  forgiven,  or  in 
obtaining  a  blessing  from  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  had 
thus  condescended  to  personally  communicate  with  the  children  of 
Israel. 

Though  the  interior  of  the  tabernacle  was  constructed  of  the 
most  costly  materials  and  most  elaborate  workmanship,  this  richness 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  accommodation  of  the  Almighty  to 
human  notions  of  propriety,  as  furnishing  according  to  their  own 
standard,  a  place  suitable  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence, and  not  with  any  view  of  acting  on  human  imagination 
through  the  medium  of  an  external  exhibition  of  magnificence. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  but  one,  or  at  most  two  priests, 
barely  entered  the  holy  place  for  a  few  minutes  during  the  day. 
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and  none  bot  tke  Higk  Prieit  alone  ewr  entered  dM  lioly  of  holiett 
mad  he  bat  once  in  a  year.  Of  tke  hhj^  none  ever  looked  even 
into  the  boW  place.  Hence  tbe  tabernacle,  as  ^  aa  externals  were 
concerned,  was  to  the  laity  merdy  a  skin-covered  tent,  tbat  could 
no  more  excite  the  imagination  than  a  common  hair-covered  trunk, 
which  indeed  tbe  tabernacle  resembled  in  its  ooter  appearance  more 
than  any  other  object  of  compaiison.* 

Tbe  extemsl  objects  of  furniture  oonoemad  in  the  public- homage 
to  JdioTah  were  of  bronse,  (a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin)  the  most 
common  metal  of  that  time^  and  of  less  cost  than  iron.  They  were 
made  lor  use,  and  implied  nothing  involving  ornamental  proportions, 
or  decoration  by  elaborate  workmandiip. 

The  altar  for  burnt  sacrifices,  while  the  Jews-were  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  constantly  removii^  fiom  place  to  place,  was  made 
portable,  but  Jdiovah  in  looking  forward  to  the  permanent  Establish* 
ment  of  the  Jews  in  the  Isnd  of  Canaan,  gave  an  express  direction 
on  this  subject,  which  it  is  important  to>  lay  before  the  reader.  In 
Exod.  XX.  24.  &C.  Jehovah  said  to  Moses,  '*  An  miiar  of  eartk  thou 
shalt  make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt  offerings, 
and  thy  peace  offmngs,  thy  sheep  and  thine  oxen.  In  all  places 
where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  Uess 
thee.  And  if  thou  wilt  make  me  mm  mlimr  f^  sUme,  tkom  thmU  md 
hmild  ii  of  Ikewm  siome  ;  for  if  ikom  Ufi  mp  ikjf  iod  upem  it  iham  kssi 
poUmied  iL  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by  9iep9>  tnUo  mjf  ii2ter,  that 
thy  nakedness  be  not  discovered  thereon." 

To  this  we  may  add  the  dimensions  of  the  altar  as  furnished  by 
Jehovah's  instruction,  Exod.  xxviL  1«  &c.  "And  thou  shalt  make 
an  altar  of  shittim  wood  five  cubits  square,  (seven  feet  six  inches,) 
and  the  height  thereof  shall  be  three  cubits,"  (four  feet  six  inches.) 

From  the  exposition  we  have  thus  made  concerning  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tabernacle,  and  its  accompanying  furniture  and  imple- 
ments, Jehovah  has  plainly  disallowed  of  any  attempts  at  external 
magnificence  on  the  part  of  mankind,  that  shall  excite  their  imagi- 
nations when  they  draw  pigh  to  him  as  rendering  him  homage  or 
worship.  Men,  in  the  corruptions  of  Judaism  or  of  Christiani^f, 
have  wholly  disregarded  the  express  revelation  of  Jehovah  on  this 


•  So  exprevly  htm  God  diMpprored  of  any  thing'  thai  shall  interfere  with  ths 
intellectual  perception  of  his  condescension  in  holdin/c  communion  with  mankind, 
thai  he  forbade  the  Jews  even  to  plant  trees  near  his  altar.  (JDnil.  xri.  21.)  If 
these  simple  and  natural  objects,  which  sug^gest  nothing-  to  human  imagination, 
were  forbidden,  how  utterly  in  opposition  must  be  those  arcfailsciiiral  and  foacifiil 
devices  of  men  thai  are  ezpnaslj  constructed  to  prodncs  thai  dbct. 
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subject,  and  have  indulged  themselves  in  a  great  variety  of  par- 
ticulars under  fanciful  notions  of  what  they  thought  was  appro- 
priate to  their  public  worship.  .  But  by  the  appointment  of  Jehovah 
himself,  at  the  very  place  at  which  he  by  an  unexampled  conde- 
scension manifested  a  local  presence,  every  thing  that  might  affect 
the  imagination  has  been  studiously  avoided,  and  the  subject  has 
been  simply  presented  to  mankind  as  being  intelligent  creatures, 
competent  to  discern  the  wonderful  privileges  offered  them  in  the 
condescension  of  their  Creator. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that  the  tabernacle  and  its  appointments 
werd  mere  temporary  institutions  for  the  observance  of  the  Jews 
whil^  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  Jehovah  looked  forward  to  a 
different  constitution  of  things  when  they  should  be^  permanently 
established  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  afterwards  perfected 
in  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  temple  built  by  Solomon.  This 
assumption  I  deny  altogether.  Jehovah  never  hinted  to  the  Jews 
that  he  desired  or  anticipated  any  other  abode  for  his  presence  but 
the  tabernacle.  As  such  it  had  stood  a^  Shiloh  or  other  placesi 
four  hundred  and  sevetity  years  'ailer'  the  Jews  had  occupied  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  when  David  proposed  to  build  a  temple, 
Jehovah  instead  of  ^ving  any  commendation  to  the  proposition, 
replied  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  diat  he  did  not  require 
from  the  Jews  any  other  edifice  than  the  tabernacle.  Or  in  his  own 
words,  (1  C^ran,  xvii.  4-^—6.).  *•  Go  and  tell  David  my  servant, 
thus  saith  Jehovah  t  Thou  shalt  not  build  me  an  house  to  dwell 
in:  for  I  have  not  dwelt  in  a  house  since  the  day  I  brought 
up  Israel  unto  this  day,  but  have  gone  (been)  from  tent  to  tent,  and 
from  one  tabernacle  to  another.  Wikeresoever  I  have  wtdked  with 
all  Israel^  spak^  I  a  word  to  any  of  the  Judges  of  Israd  whom  I 
commanded  io  feed  my  peoplet  taying,  why  have  ye  not  buUt  me  a 
house  of  cedars.'* 

Jehovah  therefore  never  contemplated  that  the  Jews  should  con- 
struct any  other  -habitation  for  his  presence  but  the  tabernacle,  yet 
he  so  far  condescended  to  the  piety  of  David's  intention,  as  to 
inform  him  that  he  would  accept  of  a  more  durable  edifice  than 
the  tabernacle,  and  that  afler  his  decease  his  son  Solomon  should 
erect  a  building  as  suggested  by  David. 

But  notwithstanding  Jehovah's  peremptory  refusal  of  David's 
purpose  to  build  him  a  temple,  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  3,)  David  appears 
to  have  resolved  to  gratify  himself  in  preparing  materials  for  it,  and 
in  devising  the  plan  upon  which  it  should  be  constructed.  Hence 
we  are  told  (1  Ckron.  xxii.  1,  &c.)  that  David  began  to  prepare  the 
53  T.l 
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•tones  and  other  materials  for  the  constructioB  of  the  temple,  saying 
at  the  same  time,  (verse  5,)  *'  Solomon  my  son  is  young  and  tender, 
and  the  house  that  is  to  be  builded  for  Jehovah^  mmH  be  exceedmgfy 
magnificent  of  fame^  and  gl^try  throughout  all  countries^  I  will  there- 
fort  now  make  prepatationfor  it,"  &c. 

From  the  6th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  he  charges  Solomon 
to  build  the  temple,  and  entreats  his  officers  to  assist  him.  In  no 
part  of  this  relation  is  there  any  thing  implied  concerning  any 
direction  that  he  had  received  from  Jehbvah,-  as  to  the  plan  upon 
which  it  was  to  be  constructed,  which  is  a  matter  we*  cannot  under- 
stand he  should  have  omitted  to  state  had  he  been  instructed  of  God 
on  the  subject ;  since  compliance  on  the  part  of  Solomon  to  such 
plan,  was  fully  as  important  aA  the  erection  of  the  building  itsel£ 

The  negative  inference  on  this  subject  is  of  importance,  for  there 
has  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  writer  or  copyist  of  Isl 
Chronicles,  in  an  ensuing  chapter,  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  plan  of  the  temple  was  from  Grod  himself,  and  which  our  trans- 
lators have  further  exaggerated  in  order  to  convey  the  aame  idea. 

In  1st  Chron.  xxviii'.  ll^  12,  in  our  translation,  David  is  repre- 
sented to  have  gpven  Solomon  the  plan  of  the  temple,. &o.  **  and  the 
pattern  of  all  that  he  had  hy  the  Spirit;"  as  if  implying  a  divine 
direction*  This  translation  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  even  the  margin 
of  our  larger  Bibles  shews  this  by  the  alternative  rendering,  **  of  all 
that  W€u  with  him,"  instead  of  Spirit,  The  plain  sense  of  the  pcLS- 
sage  is,  that  the  pattern  was  according  to  what  he  (David)  had 
formed  in  hie  oton  mind.  Such  it  is  rendered  in  the  Seventy,  the 
Vulgate,  and  the  Douay  translation.  The  Syriac  merely  states  he 
(David)  gave  -him  a  plan,  which  necessarily  implies  that  the  plan 
was  David's,  since  nothing  else  is  said  on  the  subject. 

In  the  19th  verse  of  this  same  chapter,  there  has  been  a  more 
decided  attempt  on  the  paft  of  the  writer  of  Ist  Chron^  or  by  some 
one  after  him,  to  ascribe  the  plan  of  the  temple  to  Jehovah,  for  it 
is  there  stated  "all  these  in  writing  from  the  hand  of  Jehovah, 
upon  m^t  he  made  me  to  understand"  which  very  awkward  phrase- 
^^ogy  is  rendered  in  our  translation  "the  Lord  niade  me  understand 
in  writing,  by  his  hand  upon  me;" 

The  Seventy  have  given  a  clear  sense  to  the  passage  according 
to  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  Hebrew,  it  is  however 
embarrassed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence.  "David  gave  all 
to  Solomon  in  the  Lord^s  hand-toriting ;  according  to  the  knowledge 
given  him  of  the  work  of  the  pattern." 
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The  Vulgate  is  still  clearer:  "All  these  things  said  he,  came  to 
me  tcritiem  by  the  hand  of  ike  'Lard ;  that  I  might  understand  all 
the  works  of  the  pattern."  According  to  this,  Jehovah  is  repre- 
sented not  only  to  have  given  the  plan,  but  to  have  written  out 
with  his  own  hand  a  descnption  of  it. 

The  Syriac  omits-  the  verse  altogether,  which  is  sufficient  pVoof 
in  my  estimation,  that  the  translators  of  this  ancient  version  either 
had  it  not  ill  their  copies,  or  that  they  knew  it  to  be  an  interpolation. 

From  -the '  confusion  of  sense,  and  irreconcilability  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  sentence,  with  the  conclusion,  I  believe  this  verse  to 
have  been  originally  an  impertinent  gloss  made  by  some  one  in  the 
margin  in  which  the  pronouns  were  in  the  third  person,  these  were 
afterwards  changed  to  first  persons,  and  then  with  some  further 
tampering  were  ultimately  introduced  into  the  text  by  a  copyist 
who  presumed  it  was  to.  be  so  inserted.  *  If  the  mere  inspection  of 
its  perplexed  sense,  and  the  outrageous  impropriety  of  the  idea  in- 
culcated in.it,  be  not  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  my  conclusion  as  to 
its  being  an  interpolation,  I  will  further  remark  on  the  subject,  that 
it  is  wholly  incredible  from  other  considerations  that  Jehovah  could 
have  given  any  such  pattern  or  direction  as  is  implied  by  the  book 
of  Chronicles. 

When  we  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  pattern  of  the  tabebnacle* 
and  all  its  parts  and  furniture,  had  been  exhibited  to  Moses  on  Mt. 
Sinai,  and  who  was  cautioned  to  construct  them  according  to  such 
patterns,  (JSasoJ.  xxv.  9,  40;  xxvi.  30;  xxviL  8,)  it  is  seemingly 
utterly  incredible  that*  Jehovah  could  have  given  another  and  dif- 
ferent plan  foe  the  temple,  since  the  services  and  all  other  forms 
and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  observed  at  the  tabernacle  wefe 
unchanged.     His  covenant  remained  the  same  with  the  Jews  until 
he  ultimately  cast  them  off,  and  if  there  was  any  harmony  and  pro- 
priety between  the.  tabernacle,  and  the  services  originally  appointed 
by  Jehovah,  as  we  mu4l^  believe  was  the  case,  it  is  incredible  that 
he  could  have  directed  an  entire  departure  from  his  own  original 
institution.    -This  is  the  more  evident  in  the  directions  given  con- 
cerning the  erection  of  altars  to  him,  {Eatod.  xx.  24 — ^26,)  which 
distinctly  -looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Jews  should  become 
permanently  established  in  the  land  of  Canaan.     The  altar  at  such 
time  was  to  be  made  of  earth  or  of  unhewn  stone,  and  steps  to  it 
were  positively  forbidden.     Yet  in  his  works  at  the  temple,  instead 
of  either  doing  this,  or  following  the  pattern  of  the  portable  altar 
of  the  wilderness,   Solomon  made  an  immense  brazen  altar,   (2d 
Chrwu.  iv.  1,)  twenty  cubits,  (thirty  feet)  square,  and  ten  cubits, 
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(fifteen  feet)  lugk»  wUeb  it  would  be  impoenble  to  aeeend  Init  by 
many  ftept.  If  Solomon  tberefore  diiregmrded  the  former  appoint- 
ment of  Jebovab,  which  was  positive  as  to  this  paiticolar,  1  infer 
be  had  equally  followed  his  own  notions,  or  tboee  of  David's  in 
every  other  matter  in  which  the  temple  differed  from  the  taberna- 
cle* except  in  the  single  allowable  partpeolar '  of  constructing  a 
stone  building,  in  place  of  the  slighter  materials  with  which  the 
tabernacle  had  been  previously  mtade^  Of  Solomon's  variations  in 
these  matters  we  shall  take  notice  as  ww  describe  the  temple. 

Having  sufficiently  expressed  my  belief  that  Solomon  had  no 
plan  of  the  temple  from  any  divine  revelation^  and  that  he  followed 
his  own  imaginations  or  those  of  his  &ther  in  its  constraction,  I 
shall  now  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  only  objection  to  such 
an  inference,  which  in  the  view  of  nsost  personsi  is  deducible  from 
the  fact,  that  Jehovah'  accepted  the  temple  built  by  Solomon,  and 
manifested  his  approbation,  as  it  we<^,  or  whatever  had  been  done 
by  filling  the  sanctuary. with  his  glory.— 2  Ckrom,  v.  13,  14. 

Mankind,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  nations,  being  in  a  proba- 
tionary state  as  intellectual  and  moral  free  agents,  have  an  ap- 
pointed time  allotted  them  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  being. 
During  this  time  they  are  left  to  themselves  to  act  as  they  please ; 
they  may  live  wickedly  or  righteously,  but  Jehovah,  does  not 
immediately  interfere  either  to  reward ,  or  punish  them,  as  such 
proceeding  would  interfere  altogether  .tvith  their  free  agencies. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  greater  or  less  compliance  wi^  the  reqidre- 
ments  of  Jehovah,  so  long  he  bears  with  them  and  fulfils  his  cove- 
nant agreement,  though  they  have  departed  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  from  the  required  obedience.  It  is  only  when  a  certain 
maximum  of  borruption  or  disobedience  has  prevailed  among  men, 
that  Jehovah  bears  with  them  no  longer,  and  ho  then  rejects  or 
punishes  them,  which  as  we  have  oflen  remarked,  is  commonly 
exhibited  through  the  instrumentality  of  second  causes.'  Of  the 
correctness  of  these  views  no  one  can  doubt  who  will  stu4y  the 
history  of  the  Jews  as  related  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Jews  had  been  established  in  the  land  of  Canaan  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Solomon  built  his  temple.  Dur- 
ing this  time  they  had  been  guilty  of  repeated  violations  of  their 
covenant  relations  towards  Jehovah,  for  which  they  had  been 
repeatedly  punished  by  the  withdrawing  of  his  providences  over 
them.  Yet  afler  all  the- Jews  as  a  people  had  not  become  wiser  or 
better.  Numerous  individuals  doubtless  had  a  proper  sense  of 
their  position  before  Jehovah,  and  conformed  strictly  to  all  that 
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was  required  from  them^  and  these  persons  were  in  oiir  Saviour's 
words,  the  salt  of  the  land.  For  their  sake  Jehovah  continued  to 
protect  the  Jewish  state,  when  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  become 
indifferent  to  their  covenant  relations,  or  had  changed  them,  or  may 
have  become  openly  irreligious.  We  have  no  particular  view  of 
this  subject  given  us  at  the  time  when  the  temple  was  built,  yet  we 
have  incidental  matters  stated  that  enable  us  to  form  very  distinct 
conclusions  on  the  general  subject.  In  the  history  of  the  times 
immediately  preceding  Solomon,  we  perceive  that  many  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  among  the  Jews  were  unprincipled  and 
flagitious  men.  Joab,  Abner,  Ahitophel,  Ammon^  Absalom,  and 
others,  were  nothing  else  than  wicked  and  profligate  persons,  and 
in  the  fact  of  the  influence  by  which  they  sustained  themselves 
among  the  Jewish  people,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  those 
who  co-operated  witl^  and  upheld  them,  could  not  have  been  much 
better  than  their  principals. 

With  respect  to  the'  external  observ^ce  of  Jehovah's  require- 
ments' at  these  times,  we  are  equally  uninformed  on  the  general 
subject,  yet  we  -  incidentally  learn  from  certain  statements,  that 
there  must  have  been  great  disregard  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
people  as  to  express  injunctions  of  Jehovah.  Thus  we  are 
informed  at  the  very  commencement  of  Solomon's  reign,  (1  Kingt 
iiL  2,)  that  the  people  *' sacrificed  in  high  places,'*  which  the  writer 
tries  to  palliate  by  ascribing  such  irreligious  conduct  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  house  then  built  unto  Jehovah.  This  absurd 
excuse  he  himself  refutes  in  tihe  4th  verse,  by  stating  that  "the 
great  high  place  was  at  CKbeon,"  to  which  Solomon  himself 
repaired  to  make  his  sacrifices  to  Jehovah,  for  the  tabernacle  was 
there  as  we  leatn  from  2  Chron,  i.  3,  13.  Now  the  tabernacle 
being  at  Gibeon,  and  that  being  the  only  place  at  which  Jehovah 
authorized  sacrifices  to  be  made,  all  Jewish  sacrifices  ought  to  have 
been  ofiered  at  that  place,  and  there  Was  ho  excuse  whatever  for 
offering  them  elsewhere.  We  find  however  that  this  practice  of 
sacrificing  on  high  -  places  continued  aflerwards,  notwithstanding 
the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  until  the  time  of  ^  the 
Babylonian  captivity. 

'  Regarding  therefore  the  general  condition  of  the  Jewish  people 
at  this  time,  whether  as  concerned  their  morals  or  their  ceremonial 
observance  of  Jehovah's  requirements,  we  can  readily  comprehend 
that  however  much  Solomon  had  departed  from  the  pattern  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  construction-  of  the  temple,  yet  the  dedication  of 
this  last  to  Jehovah  was  substantially  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
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king  to  re-establisb  the  covenant  relations  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensa- 
tion. There  were  many  improprieties  in  the  edifice  ^nrbich  ought 
not  to  have  been,  but  the  religious  purpose  was  so  far  coirecty  that 
Jehovah  in  condescension  to  human  infirmity  accepted  the  temple 
such  as  it  was.  In  the  very  same  spirit  he  acted  towards  the  Jews 
on  the  election  of  Saul.  Though  their  conduct  virtually  amounted 
to  a  rejection  of  himself,  yet  he -did  not  cast  them  off.  He  no  lon- 
ger answered  them  by  Urim  and  Thummim*  but  he  proniised  the 
continuance  of  his  providence  both  to  them  and  to  Saul,  provided 
they  would  continue  to  observe  his  requirements  as  intellectual  and 
moral  free  agents. 

In  like  manner  also,  notwithstanding  the  denunciations  made 
against  Ahab,  yet  on  his  temporary  or  transient  repentance,  Jdio- 
vah  suspended  the  infliction  of  his  chastisement,  «ee  1  King* 
xxi.  29,  not  that  he  did  not  foreseen Ahab's  relapse  into  profligaoy, 
but  to  manifest  to  mankind  how  willing  Grod  is  to  meet  even  the 
imperfect  steps  of  a  repenting  sinner,  who  will  make  an .  effort 
towards  peeking  the  favor  of  his  Creator. 

Upon  a  similar  principle  I  apprehend  he  accepted  Solomon's 
temple,  not  as  gixii^g  any  approbation  to  it  as  concerned  the  inno- 
vations made  upon  the  pattern  given  by  hixqself  in  directing  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle,  but  as  being  measurably  evidence 
of  Solomon's  disposition  to  adhere  to  the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  and  which  if  spiritually  recognized  might  justify  mere 
external  matters  to  be  comparatively  disregarded. 

Having  now  sufficiently  explained  myself  respecting  the  temple 
constructed  by  Solomon,  and  justified  the  conclusion  that  the  plan 
and  execution  was  alone  from  the  patterns  devised  by  king  David 
or  himself,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  temple  in  its  pecu- 
liar features. 

If  we  compare  the  various  descriptions  that  rabbis  or  learned 
christians  have  given  us  concerning  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
the  Jewish  temj)le,  one  might  be  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  comprehend  the  subject,  since  their  con- 
clusions are  altogether  irreconcilable  with  each  other.  But  .setting 
aside  the  mere  details,  the  original  plan  and  purposes  of  the  temple 
are  intelligible  enough,  and  so  far  as  concerns  the  mere  general 
plan  we  ought  to  have  correct  views  on  the  subject,  for  the  impor- 
tance does  not  consist  so  much  in  accurate  views  as  to  what  the 
temple  was,  as  in  comprehending  what  it  was  not.  Men  in  modern 
times,  misled  by  the  word  temple  as  now  understood,  have  imagined 
that  the  Jewish  temple  was  like  oxie  of  our  cathedralst  and  to  this 
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idea  they  kave  as  inconsiderately  adapted  the  notion,  that  the  ritual 
of  the  Jewish  religious  services  were  exhibited  in  a  manner  nearly 
oonfbnnable  to  those  set  biefore  them  in  christian  churches.  The 
consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  supposed  analogies  betwe^i 
Judaism  and  Christianity  in  other  particulars  have  been  maintained 
to  a  most  unwarrantable  extent. 

The  temple  erected  by  Solomon  ought  to  have  been  simply  a 
building  constructed  of  stone,  in  lieu  of  the  tabemaclo  or  tent  in 
which  the  local  presence  of  Jehovah  was  manifested,  as  we  have 
described  at  page  408.  Except  in  the  superior  durability  of  the 
materials  employed,  it  ought  to  have  been  constructed  in  other 
respects  as  near  as  possible  to  the  model  of  the  tabernacle  and  its 
Aimiture,  since  Moses  on  those  matters  had  been  formally  instructed 
of  God.  Solomon  however  though  he  adhered  to  the  theoretic 
outline  of  principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle^ 
yet  executed  the  details  very  differently  from  those  which  Jehovah 
had  directed  Moses  when  he  said^  **  Seo  ^ou  make  all  things  con- 
formable to  what  was  shewn  thee  in  the  mount." 

The  house  which  Solomon  built  for  Jehovah  was  oriarger  dimen- 
sions than  the  tabernacle.  According  to  1  Kings  vi.  2,  it  was 
sixty  cubits  (ninety  feet)  in  length,  twenty  cubits,  (thirty  feet)  in 
breadth,  and  thirty  cubits  (forty-five  feet)  in  height.  Like  the  tab- 
ernacle it  was  divided  into  the  two  apartments  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  the  Holy  Place,  such  as  described  by  us  at  page  408. 

Instead  of  the  richly  ornamented  tapestry  that  lined  the  interior  of 
the  tabernacle,  Solomon  used  cedar  wood,  which  he  had  carved  into 
figures  of  '*  cherubim,  and  palm  trees,  and  open  flowers,"  which 
were  plated  with  gold,  &c. — 1  Kings  vi.  23,  &c. 

Instead  of  making  the  furniture  of  the  temple  like  that  of  the 
tabernacle,  Solomon  introduced  many  innovations.  He  made  ten 
separate  lamps  or  candlesticks  as  called  in  our  translation,  instead 
of  the  one  lamp  with  seven  brauches,  as  prescribed  by  Jehovah* 
and  ten  tables  in  place  of  the  one  specified  for  holding  the  shew- 
bread. 

The  front  of  Solomon's  temple  was  adorned  with  a  porch,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  matters  of  much  dispute  among  biblical 
commentators.  On  this  porch  stood  two  brass  pillars  of  Solomon's 
invention,  which  were   specially  designated  as  Jachin  and  Boaz. 

On  the  sides  and  the  rear  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  built  against 
its  very  walls,  Solomon  erected  a  range  of  apartments  three  stories 
high  for  the  accommodation  of  the  priesthood.  This  circumstance 
to  me  implies  a  singular  disregard  of  decarumt  for  if  apartments 
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wen  netetmij  for  the  priesUt  Aej  ofuglit  to  baTe  beaa 
djewhere.  The  ctreninctajice  hoverer  is  characteriftie  of 
who  in  every  a^re  hare  encumbered  the  simplid^  of  J^omh'ft 
appointments  with  de^-ices  and  inventions  of  their  own,  which  la 
some  fancied  propriety  or  convenience,  disregards  the  intcUecCial 
and  spiritual  nature  of  things. 

Solomon  conformed  to  the  appointment  of  Jehovah  in  placing 
the  altar  of  ''Burnt  Sacrifices"  in  front  of  the  Lord's  hoaae*  and 
of  leaving  it  wholly  uncovered  amd  ezpated  io  the  &pem  mr.  Bat 
the  size  of  this  altar,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  constmctadt 
were  expressly  contrary  to  what  Jehovah  had  appointed*  as  wo 
have  already  remarked  at  page  412. 

The  brazen  laver,  with  its  elaborate  work  and  omamentSv  and  the 
twelve  brass  oxen  by  which  it  was  sustained,  were  all  innovatioiii 
on  the  tabernacle  appointments,  and  can  be  only  regarded  as  being 
highly  improper  in  themselves,  unless  the  opinion  can  be  sustained 
that  Jehovah  had  expressly  directed  Solomon  on  the  subject.  This 
however  I  apprehend  to  be  impoQinble,  from  the  obaervationa  just 
made  on  this  matter. 

The  Lord's  house,  altar,  and  every  convenience  necessary  to  the 
act  of  sacrificing,  were  surrounded  by  a  low  waU,  and  the  space 
thus  enclosed  was  called  the  Ckmrt  of  ike  PrieUtt  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  not  stated  in  Scripture.  The  tradition  of  the  rabbis 
is,  that  it  was  a  parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and  thirty -five,  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  cubits,  which  is  probably  correct,  as 
it  bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  Lord's  house,  that  the 
Cfiurt  of  the  Priests  did  to  that  of  the  tabernacle. — Exod.  xxvii.  18. 

The  wall  that  surrounded  this  Court  of  the  Priests  was  probably 
at  first  but  two  or  three  cubits  high,,  being  sufficient  to  keep  the 
pecjplc  from  crowding  on  the  priests,  and  yet  allowed  them  to  see 
over  it  every  thing  that  was  going  on  around  the  great  altar  of  sac- 
rifice. Over  this  wall  open  cloisters  or  piazzas  were  gradually 
constructed,  which  supported  a  roof  under  which  the  people  were 
sheltered  from  sun  and  rain.  At  a  later  day  the  cloisters,  except 
in  front  of  the  temple,  were  built  up  solid  into  edifices  two  or 
three  slorics  high,  containing  apartments  for  the  convenience  of  the 
priests.^ 

*  These  additional  buildings  were  altogether  unwarrantable,  for  tbcj  com- 
pletely obstructed  that  view  of  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices,  which  in  the  simplicitj 
of  Jcliovah's  appointment,  had  been  so  placed  that  all  persons  could  sec  it  and  ths 
sacrifices  as  thej  were  consuming  on  it.  Solomon  did  not  innovate  in  this  partic- 
ular, but  be  bad  aoi  the  example,  and  luccooding  kings,  terminating  with  the 
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The  Court  of  the  Priests  was  enclosed  by  another  Court  called 
in  2  Kings  xxi.  5,  the  Great  Court,  The  dimensions  are  no  where 
stated  in  the  Scripture,  but  Lightfoot  (ix.  216,)  and  Prideaux, 
{Ckmmeziom  i.  149,)  from  the  rabbis,  say  it  was  a  square  of  five 
hundred  cubits,  i.  e»  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  every  side. 

This  Court,  sometimes  called  by  the  rabbis  the  Court  of  the  Gen- 
iiles,  had  covered  piazzas  or  cloisters,  translated  porches  in  our 
Bibles,  arranged  round  the  square,  together  with  various  chambers 
and  rooms  for  different  uses  and  purposes.  Through  the  outer 
wall  of  this  Court  were  several  gates  that  opened  into  the  area,  and 
which  were  designated  by  different  names,  which  it  is  not  material 
on  the  present  occasion  to  notice. 

At  some  time  after  Solomon,  another  Court  was  added  to  the 
Court  of  the  Priests,  we  know  not  by  whom,  but  most  probably 
by  Asa  or  Jehoshaphat.  In  2  Chrom.  xx.  5,  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
New  Court f  and  which  we  apprehend  is  the  same  as  that  after- 
wards denominated  by  the  rabbis  the  Court  of  the  Women,  as  it 
was  the  place  appointed  for  women  to  resort  to  during  the  service 
of  the  temple.  This  Court  of  the  Women  was  in  reality,  the 
only  place  where  the  men  could  come  to  worship  m  the  latter  days 
of  the  temple;  they  however  occupied  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Court,  and  accommodation  was  provided  for  the  women  in  a 
second  cloister  or  piazza  that  was  elevated,  as  it  were,  into  a  second 
story  above  the  lower  cloisters.  This  Court  of  the  Women  was  a 
square,  each  .side  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cubits. 
Lightfoot  ix.  298. 

To  exhibit  more  distinctly  what  has  been  said,  I  shall  now  add 
a  very  simple  outline  plan  of  the  Temple,  as  shewing  its  general 
arrangement,  but  without  going  into  details  which  would  involve  a 
large  amount  of  uncertain  speculations.  The  reader  will  not  fail 
to  see,  that  the  only  house  or  building,  properly  so  called,  belong- 
ing to  the  Temple,  waa  the  Lord's  house,  which  we  have  already 
described,  against  the  walls  of  which  Solomon  had  indecorously 
built  some  small  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  minister- 
ing priestl^ood.  In  afler  times  many  other  buildings  were  added, 
which  enclosed  the  Lord's  house  so  entirely  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  it,  except  from  some  particular  points  that  opened  on  Uie 
Court  of  the  Priests,  as  we  shall  presently  shew. 

anprincipled  Herod,  elaborated  that  magpnificent  group  of  building*  that  in  the 
View  of  the  great  man  of  christian  clergy,  informs  as  that  we  should  also  con- 
•tract  magnificent  churches  as  suitable  expressions  of  our  reverence  to  Jcborah. 

M  v.  1 
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A  Holy  of  HoUef. 

B  Holy  Place. 

C  Porch  where  the  pillar*  called  Jai-hin 
and  Boas  were  erected. 

D  Altar  for  Sacrificea. 

E  Brazen  LAver. 

F  Ringi  to  which  animah  were  tied  to 
be  slaughtered ;  marble  tablet  oa 
which  they  were  skinned,  dressed, 
Ac. 

G  Court  of  Israel,  as  included  by  dotted 
line,  into  which  no  layman  ever 
rame  but  when  offering  a  sacrifice. 

U  II 11  U  Original  Ck>urt  of  PriesU. 


H  H  J  J  Probably  the  New  Coari  built 

by  Jcbofbaphat  or  Asa,  called  by 

the  rabbis  Comi  tf  ffts  WomMm. 
R  Gate  of  Nicanor. 
L  L  Treasury,    or    places    where    the 

treasury  chests  were  located. 
M  The  Beautiful  Gate. 
^  Shops   where  varioos   things   were 

sold  necessary  to  persons  offering 

sacrifices. 
P  Gates  of  the  Great  Court,  sometimes 

called  Court  <f  Ike  Gentiif, 
R  Solomon's  Porch,  where  our  Sariour 

sometimes  preached  to  the  people. 
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The  reader  roust  not  consider  our  description  of  the  temple  to 
be  any  thing  else  than  the  briefest  possible  outline  of  its  parts  and 
proportions  as  shewing  the  principle  upori  which  it  was  constructed. 
The  temple,  as  including  its  courts  and  cloisters,  in  its  later  day 
was  a  magnificent  construction  of  stone  walls,  pillars,  pavements, 
gates,  &c.  ornamented  profusely  with  brass,  and  even  golden  plates 
and  ornaments.  Those  who  may  wish  to  study  the  subject  may 
read  Josephus,  Calmet,  Prideaux  and  Lightfoot.  They  will  how- 
ever find  a  great  abridgment  of  labor  previous  to  examining  the 
elaborate  discussions  of  the  above  writers,  by  studying  the  simple 
cut  we  have  made  and  its  accompanying  references. 

The  public  services  at  the  temple  were  the  same  as  at  the  tab- 
ernacle, except  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  levites,  by  an  unwar- 
rantable appointment  of  King  David,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafler, 
were  directed  to  sing  psalms  or  hymns  accompanied  by  musical 
instruments  around  the  great  altar  at  the  time  that  the  priests  made 
the  sacrifices. 

There  was  no  public  religious  service  performed  at  the  temple, 
any  more  than  at  the  tabernacle,  in  which  the  people  had  any  par- 
ticipation, unless  as  stated  when  they  made  a  private  sacrifice. 
There  were  no  public  prayers,  there  was  no  sermon  preached,  nor 
lecture  delivered  to  them.  Neither  were  the  Scriptures  read  to 
them.  The  book  of  the  Law  only,  was  read  to  them  once  in 
seven  years.— Dei^.  xxxi.  10,  11,  &c. 

The  priests  who  offered  the  sacrifices  prayed  to  themselves  in 
silence,  and  the  people  at  large  were  so  far  from  uniting  with  the 
priests  in  these  particulars  at  the  temple,  that  if  the  rabbis  be  cor- 
rect, they  could  neither  see  nor  hear  the  priests  during  the  sacrifi- 
cial services,  and  therefore  to  apprise  the  -people  when  the  incense 
was  burning,  they  sounded  an  instrument  that  appears  to  have 
been  a  gong.*  {Lightfoot^  ix.  115.)  To  understand  this  subject 
more  distinctly,  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  our  plan  of  the  temple, 
he  will  perceive  that  the  Court  of  the  Women,  marked  H  H  J  J 
was  the  nearest  place  to  the  altar  to  which  the  people  were  ad- 
mitted, unless  when  as  individuals,  they  made  a  private  sacrifice  on 
t£eir  own  account.     {Light,  ix.  312.)     Now  the  rabbis  tell  us  that 


•  The  statement  of  Lyike  i.  10,  21,  32,  would  ■ceni  to  imply  that  the  people 
Zacbariah  go  into  the  bely  place,  and  that  when  he  came  out  that  he  heckoned  to 
them  but  could  not  speak,  Ac.  I  think  the  relation  of  Luke  is  reconcilable  with 
the  AMeriion  of  the  rabbis,  if  we  understand  the  pronoun  thtm  in  the  22d  verse, 
not  to  mean  the  people,  but  the  priests  and  levites,  then  engaged  in -the  public  sac- 
rifice arootid  the  great  altar. 
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the  pavement  of  the  Court  of  the  Priests  was  scren  and  a  half 
cubits,  or  eleven  feet  three  inches,  higher  than  that  of  the  Court  of 
the  Women ;  and  moreorer  was  separated  from  this  last  by  a  wall 
thirty-two  and  a  half  cubits,  or  forty-eight  feet  nine  inches  high, 
(Ltigki.  ix.  320)  which  necessarily  precludes  the  possibility  of  see- 
ing, or  indeed  of  hearing  any  thing  transacted  by  the  priesthood 
around  the  altar,  unless  a  person  could  get  on  the  top  of  the  steps 
that  led  from  the  Court  of  the  Women  to  that  of  the  priests,  through 
what  was  called  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  marked  K  in  our  plan. 

Hence,  when  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  persons  gmng 
up  to  the  temple  at  ike  hour  of  prayer,  it  is  only  to  be  understood 
that  they  resorted  to  the  Court  of  the  Women  at  those  times  wkem 
ike  priests  were  performing  their  sacrijicest  it  being  supposed  that  at 
such  times  Jehovah  was  peculiarly  propitious.  But  when  there^ 
each  person  prayed  silently  to  himself  in  such  manner  .as  his  own 
conscience  suggested,  there  being  no  liturgy,  nor  form  of  prayers  for 
public  use,  as  we  have  already  slated,  and  as  soon  as  any  one  had 
finished  his  prayer  he  withdrew.  Neither  was  there  any  time  of 
day  appointed  by  Moses  for  the  people  to  come  to  the  sanctuary, 
they  might  come  at  all  hours  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  and  might 
offer  their  prayers  or  private  sacrifices  just  as  might  be  convenient 
to  themselves. 

It  may  surprise  most  persons  to  be  thus  informed,  that  there  was 
no  formal  worship  of  Jehovah  prescribed  to  the  people  as  a  com- 
mon act  of  devotion,  nor  that  any  time  of  the  day,  or  day  of  the 
week  was  specially  designated  as  being  appropriated  for  devotional 
exercises.  But  the  reason  of  this  absence  of  any  prescribed  in- 
struction on  the  subject  is  evident.  Jehovah  had  every  where  in 
the  Pentateuch  exhibited  himself  as  a  God  at  all  times  ready  to 
hear  and  answer  devout  prayer,  whenever  men  as  individuals, 
would  religiously  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  conse- 
quently acceptable  prayer  might  be  offered  to  him  at  any  difte  and 
at  any  place.  It  would  have  been  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of 
that  God  who  had«made  man  and  the  entire  universe,  that  he  should 
appoint  a  service  of  prayer  and  homage  to  himself,  to  be  repeated 
by  men  according  to  a  formal  ritual,  as  if  an  opus  operatum.  Prayer 
and  homage  to  Jehovah  have  never  been  appointed  to  mankind  as 
acts  of  duty^  but  are  great  privileges  offered  to  their  faith,  which 
Jehovah  has  condescended  to  promise  he  will  listen  to  and  answer, 
whenever  men  will  earnestly  seek  his  favor  or  mercy,  Man  has 
every  thing  therefore  to  gain  by  prayer  to  Jehovah,  provided  it  be 
done  with  a  distinct  apprehension  of  his  wonderful  condescension  in 
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bearing  and  answering  those  who  seek  him.  But  if  a  man  merely 
repeats  the  words  of  a  devout  prayer,  in  a  reverential  attitude, 
under  the  supposition  that  he  is  thus  performing  a  duty  in  wor- 
shipping his  Creator,  it  is  absolutely  an  indirect  mockery.  It  is  to 
suppose  that  such  a  pitiful  creature  as  man  can  gratify  his  Creator, 
by  offering  him  a  flattering  service  and  homage.* 

The  Jews  ultimately  did  fall  into  this  mistaken  notion  of  sup- 
posing they  ought  to  worship  Jehovah  by  formal  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, but  how  much  grosser  would  their  errors  have  been  on  the 
subject,  had  Moses  designated  times  and  modes  of  service  by 
which  they  were  to  render  worship  or  homage  to  Jehovah  as  being 
matters  appointed  by  himself. 

On  the  same  principle  there  was  no  time  of  the  day,  nor  day  of 
the  week  designated  by  Moses  as  appointed  times  for  worshipping 
Jehovah.  The  notion  that  the  sabbath  was  set  apart  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose  is  alm'ost  universal,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  belong- 
ing to  the  Jewish  economy  that  can  be  more  easily  shewn  to  be 
without  any  foundation.  This  is  evident  in  the  first  place  from  the 
fact,  that  there  was  but  one  temple  in  all  the  land  of  Judea,  and 
consequently  none  could  assemble  there  on  the  sabbath  but  residents 
in  Jerusalem.  Even  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  could  not 
attend  unless  they  walked  thither,  for  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
ride  on  the  sabbath.f.    In  the  next  place,  as  we  have  already  shewn, 

*  The  absurdity  of  wupponng  thai  Jehovah  has  ever  appointed  a  formal  worship 
of  himself  by  mankind  is  so  manifest,  that  even  the  eeMiraUd  Mr.  Froode,  (BM' 
tmrim,  i.  113)  made  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on  the  abstract  subject. 

"  Our  thoughts  are  so  uncertain  and  capricious,  that  it  is  no  more  in  our  power 
to  feel  strong  emotions  of  thankfulness,  penitence,  trust  in  God,  aiaitt  timet  than 
to  feel  hungry  or  thirsty  at  a  set  time ;  neither  are  the  words  which  at  moments  of 
high  excitement  gire  shape  and  substance  to  our  ideas,  at  all  fit  to  convey  our  ordi- 
nary  feelings.  From  this  it  might  be  tnperfieiaUff  concluded,"  (why  not  rolum- 
aU§  7)  **  that  fixed  times  and  forms  of  prayers  were  neither  necessary  nor  expedi- 
ent, and  that  supposing  it  right  now  and  then  to  apply  our  minds  more  particu- 
larly to  the  contemplation  of  God  and  ourselves,  than  is  Compatible  with  that 
active  service  of  obedience  which  consecrates  each  moment  of  a  well-spent  life; 
still  it  would  be  more  judicious  in  this  respect  to  be  guided  by  accidental  circum- 
stances, the  Influence  of  which  extends  even  to  the  best  regubited  minds,  and  dis- 
poses them  more  at  one  time  than  another  to  the  reception  of  high  thoughts  and 
the  craving  for  invisible  society." 

t  The  rabbis  have  still  more  restricted  the  attendance  at  the  temple  on  the  sab- 
bath, for  they  contend  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  walk  more  than  about  a  mile 
on  that  day;  hence  the  phrase,  *<a  sabbath  day's  journey,"  as  preserved  in  the 
gospels.  Michalis  (  Ommtnt.  Law  <f  Mou;  Art.  195)  regards  this  notion  of  the 
Jews  as  an  absurd  conceit ;  it  is  however  of  ancient  observance  with  them,  for  we 
find  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Maee.  viii.  26)  halting  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  because 
the  next  day,  which  commenced  with  sunset,  was  the  sabbath.    John  Hyrcanus 
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Uiere  was  no  service  at  the  temple  itself  peculiar  to  tlie  sabbath  day, 
except  in  doubling  the  momiag  and  evening  sacrifices.  And  if  any 
one  shoald  suppose  the  Jews  met  together  in  synagogues  for  such 
purposes,  we  must  inform  them  that  synagogues  were  not  instituted 
until  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  that  is  about 
twelve  hundred  years  after  Moses,  and  moreover  were  then  not 
appointed  of  God,  but  originated  from  the  suggestion  of  pious 
men. 

The  institution  of  the  sabbath  therefore,  as  a  holy  day,  so  far  as 
was  contemplated  by  the  fourth  commandment,  was,  in  strictly 
regarding  it  as  a  day  of  rest  from  all  bodily  labor,  both  to  man  and 
beast.  {Exod.  xxxi.  14,  15.)  But  if  a  man,  in  addition  to  his  rest- 
ing from  toil,  employed  more  or  less  of  the  day  in  devout  medita- 
tion, prayer  and  religious  instruction  of  his  family,  he  then  exer- 
cised himself  as  a  rational  creature  before  his  Maker,  in  seeking 
after  the  favor  and  mercy  promised  by  the  condescension  of  Jeho- 
vah to  such  persons.  If  he  did  not  thus  employ  himself  on  the 
sabbath,  he  neglected  the  grace  offered  him  to  his  own  personal  loss, 
but  provided  he  did  not  work,  he  observed  the  commandment 
strictly  according  to  its  institution.*  It  remained  altogether  with 
himself  whether  he  made  it  a  season  of  -religious  profit  or  not.  He 
was  not  required  to  go  up  to  the  temple  on  the  sabbath  by  any 
express  law,  and  as  to  attending  at  the  synagogues,  they  are  not 
even  mentioned  in  any  portion  of  the  Old  Te8tament.t 

The  foundation  for  the  notion  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  day 
appointed  for  the  positive  observance  of  public  worship,  arises 
chiefly  from  the  inaccurate  translation  of  the  Hebrew  phraseology 
under  which  the  Sabbath  and  some  other  festivals  were  first  insti- 
tuted. These  words  are  in  our  English  translation  rendered, 
"  and  there  shall  be  a  holy  convocation*^  {Lerit.  xxiii.  3.  and  other 

(JotepkuM  Anti^.  lib.  xiii.  duip.  8)  also  halted  his  army  on  a  similar  occasion,  thus 
evidently  shewing'  that  they  then  considered  any  march  of  their  armies  to  be  for- 
bidden on  the  sabbath. 

*  If  any  one  should  desire  more  extensive  views  concerning  the  obaervance  of 
the  sabbath  as  inferrible  from  the  Old  Testament  Scripture,  they  can  consult 
Michslis  Comment.  Laws  of  Moses,  Art.  195. 

fin  our  English  translation,  the  word  synagogue  occurs  in  Pialm  Ixxiv. 8, 
*<  they  have  burnt  up  all  the  »ynagogV€9  of  God  ini  the  land."  But  this  is  a  most 
unauthorised  rendering  of  the  original,  which  literally  sig'nifies  **(he  plaen  qf 
meeting  God;*'  (t.  e.  the  places  where  Jehovah  promised  to  meet  his  people)  which 
as  Vitringa  correctly  observes,  are  applicable  ouly  to  the  temple.  He  further  adds, 
**  the  Hebrew  noun  being  in  the  plural,  docs  not  interfere  with  this  interpretation ; 
for  two  plural  nouns  are  used  to  designate  the  temple  in  this  very  Psalm,  and  one 
of  them  the  noun  under  consideration.— ^fmord  Synag.  and  the  0iureh,  page  39. 
Prideaux  Connex,  year  b.  c.  444,  tec,  4. 
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pUtceSf)  by  which  it  is  inferred  the  people  were  required  to  assemble 
themaelves  together  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship.  The 
words  of  the  Hebrew  text  are  tS^Hp  ti(*l|?0  mikra  kodesh,  which 
instead  of  being  translated  ** holy  convocation**  ought  to  have  been 
rendered  ** a  proclamation  of  holiness;*'  i,  e.  the  day  shall  be  pro- 
claimed holy,  in  other  words,  a  day  upon  which  no  work  was  to  be 
done.     The  word  mikra  is  literally  a  proclamation,  its  root  K^p 

kara,  signifies  to  proclaim,  and  is  thus  rendered  by  the  English  trans- 
lators in  several  passages.*     {See  Bernard's  Abridg.  Vitringa,  26.) 

The  Vulgate  renders  the  passage  correctly,  "  septimus  dies  vocah- 
itur  sttndust**  which  is  faithfully  rendered  in  the  Don  ay  Bible  "the 
seventh  day  shall  he  called  holy  ;**  it  is  not  however  necessary  to 
go  into  any  etymological  investigation  of  the  subject,  as  our  pre- 
ceding observations  must  be  amply  sufficient  to  shew  it  is  utterly 
incredible  there  could  have  been  any  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as 
a  day  for  public  devotional  exercises,  contemplated  in  the  institutions 
of  Moses.       ' 

In  perfect  consistency  with  these  views  respecting  Jehovah's 
local  presence  among  the  Jews  as  their  king,  we  perceive  the  true 
character  of  those  festivals  which  he  appointed  for  their  observance. 
These  with  the  exception  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  were  civil  or 
national,  rather  than  religious  institutions ;  for  from  the  enactments 
of  the  Old  Testament  they  were  evidently  seasons  of  recreation 
and  rejoicing,  based  on  past  and  present  considerations  that  their 
happiness  and  prosperity  proceeded  from  the  special  favor  and 
protection  of  Jehovah.t 

The  whole  Jewish  male  population  were  required  to  attend  three 
of  these  festivals  annually  ;  which  were  always  held  at  that  place 
where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  deposited.-  These  three  great 
festivals  were:  1st,  The  Passover,  2d,  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  also 
called  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  Feast  of  Harvest,  or  of  First  Fruits. 
The  3d  was  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  {%.  e.  of  tents.)     Each  of 

*  Lflat  there  should  be  any  dlfQcutty  to  the  Engflish  reader  in  understanding'  the 
peculiaritj  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  to  proclaim,  I  subjoin  the  following  observation  of 
MichoBlis  on  the  subject.  "  Instead  of  announcing*  a  festival  by  the  ringing'  of 
belle  as  we  do,  the  Hebrews  who  had  no  bells,  proclaimed tt  ;  and  in  Turkey  and 
other  Moharoetan  countries  not  only  festivals,  but  even  the  hours  of  prayer  arc 
■till  proclaimed  by  criers.  In  the  camp  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  aOer- 
wards  in  the  cities,  prodamatum  was  made  by  criers  going  through  the  streets  in 
the  same  way  as  our  police  advertisements  are  published." 

The  seventh  day  therefore  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  day  of  cessation  from  work,  as 
a  perpetual  observance. 

fThat  the  great  festivab  of  the  Jews  were  essentially  seasons  of  rejoicing  and 
fesUvity,  see  DnU.  xn,  12 ;  zW.  36 ;  xvi.  11, 14, 15. 
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these  festivals  lasted  a  week,  though  only  one  day  was  hallowed 
at  Pentecost.  The  Ist  and  3d  Festivals  were  commemoradve  of 
past  providential  events  in  Jewish  history.  The  2d  was  eucha- 
ristic  so  far  as  the  appointment  of  Moses  was  concemed^  but  as  it 
was  considered  to  be  also  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  delivery 
of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai,  the  later  Jews  appear  to  have 
included  the  commemoration  of  that  event  in  their  celebration  of 
the  festival. 

Besides  these  great  festivals  there  were  two  others  which  it  was 
left  optional  with  the  Jews  to  attend  or  not.  The  first  was  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  which  was  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year,  which  commenced  variably  during  our  month  of  Septem- 
ber. The  second  was  the  Day  of  Expiation  or  Atonement,  which 
was  held  ten  days  after  the  feast  of  trumpets.  This  day  was 
really  the  most  solemn  of  all  others  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  for  on 
this  day  only  in  the  whole  year,  the  High  Priest  discharged  his 
peculiar  function  of  entering  into  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  and  there 
before  the  mercy  seat,  as  if  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Jehovi^, 
he  made  the  appointed  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation* 
There  were  various  rites  and  ceremonies  observed  in  the  services 
of  this  day  of  a  very  singular  character,  apparently  typical,  but 
the  precise  import  o£  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend. 

On  the  beginning  of  the  months,  the  Jews  were  required  to  make 
certain  sacriBces  (Numbers  xxviii.  11,)  at  the  place  where  the  ark 
might  be  deposited,  though  nothing  is  said  as  to  any  attendance  of 
the  people  being  required  at  those  times.* 

When  the  Jewish  people  in  their  several  tribes  therefore  assem- 
bled at  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  it  was  essentially  to  recog- 
nize Jehovah  as  being  their  king.  At  these  times  however,  every 
devout  indi\ndual  of  the  nation  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  bring  his  particular  case  before  his  God.  This  he  did  by  a 
silent  prayer,  accompanied  by  such  offerings  and  sacrifices  as  Jeho- 
vah had  promised  to  accept  in  his  peculiar  position  towards  indi- 
viduals of  the  Jewish  nation. 

Having  sufficiently  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  Jehovah's  posi- 
tion towards  the  Jewish  people,  1  shall  now  take  up  the  considera- 

*I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  an  error  in  various  parts  of  our  transU- 
tion  of  Scripturcj  whicli  speaks  of  festivals  at  the  new  moan,  as  if  celebrated  at 
that  time.  This  is  altogether  erroneous ;  the  words  translated  new  moon,  ougiii  to 
have  been  month*8  day.  Shuckford,  Connex.  ii.  17,  says  "  there  is  I  think  no  one 
text  either  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  or  in  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  intimates  that  the  Israelites  observed  the  day  of  the  new  moon  in  any  of  their 
festivals."  ' 
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tion  of  the  peculiarities  involved  in  the  position  of  the  Jewish 
people  towards  him  as  their  Grod-king. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  as  well  as  impossible  for  us  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  to  go  into  any  detail  of  the  numerous  particulars 
involved  in  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  institutions  under 
which  the  Jews  were  to  accomplish  their  probationary  condition* 
We  can  only  propose  to  discuss  general  principles  and  the  theory 
involved  in  them.  It  may  not  however  be  amiss  to  state,  before  we 
engage  in  such  an  investigation,  that  the  law  of  Moses  emphati- 
cally was  a  code  of  mere  precepts  and  prohibitions.  The  rabbis, 
ipvho  have  been  at  the  pains  of  counting  them,  have  said  that  in  the 
law  of  Moses  there  are  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  commands, 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  prohibitions,  a  circumstance  that 
may  be  worth  remembering,  as  it  will  tend  to  illustrate  a  future 
exposition  in  our  work.  But  at  any  rate  the  view  is  correct  that 
the  laws  of  Moses  were  essentially  a  collection  of  precepts  and 
prohibitions,  for  in  only  two  places  of  the  Pentateuch  is  there  any 
appeal  to  general  principles  as  regulating  religious  or  moral  con- 
duct. The  passages  are  Levit.  ix.  18,  where  it  is  incidentally 
obscnrved,  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  Deut,  vi. 
5,  where  it  is  said,  ''  thou  shalt  love  Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  soul,  and  might."  These  two  principles  Jesus  Christ 
afterwards  recognized  as  comprehending  the  perfection  of  all 
human  obligation :  yet  evident  as  they  seem  to  be,  I  have  no  where 
seen  an  allusion  to  them  elsewhere  throughout  the  whole  volume 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

As  respects  the  general  scheme  of  intellectual  and  moral  princi- 
ples communicated  to  the  Jews  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  they  may 
be  considered  as  essentially  set  forth  in  the  ten  commandments. 
JEixod,  XX.    Deut.  v. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  fundamental  obligation  was,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  absolute  unity  of  Jehovah  as  Grod.  He  Was  the  one 
God,  the  only  God,  and  besides  him  there  was  no  other  God.  So 
emphatically  was  this  communication  made  to  the  Jews,  that  Jelio- 
vah  represents  himself  as  being  jealous  lest  any  thing  should  be 
tolerated  among  them,  that  would  even  indirectly  imply  the  recog- 
nition of  any  other  God  than  himself. 

Another  commandment   forbade  any  vain  use  of  the  name  of 

Jehovah.     In  the  strict  sense  this  commandment  was  to  prevent 

perjury,  for  by  it  Jehovah  formally  announced  he  would  punish 

any  one  who  should  appeal  to  him  as  a  witness  of  what  was  not 

55  v.] 
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tme.     But  In  a  minor  sense  it  may  be  reajonably  ^plied  to  all 
irreverent  invocations  of  his  name. 

The  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  strictly  enjoined  upon  the 
Jews  to  be  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  i .  e.  a  day  of  rest  finom  all  labor 
and  toiL  This  commandment  is  wholly  negative^  i.  e.  it  prohiUts 
things  from  being  done,  it  assigns  nothing  to  be  done. 

The  other  commandments  were  to  honor,  f .  e.  to  cherish  or  sus- 
tain fathers  and  mothers  in  their  necessities  or  infirmities.  Murder, 
adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  were  especially  forbidden  by  same; 
and  also  all  longing  desires  that  looked  forward  towards  unfairly 
or  unjustly  depriving  any  one  of  his  peculiar  rights  or  property. 

No  comment  is  requisite  upon  any  of  these  commandments  so 
far  as  regards  them  either  morally  or  religiously.  But  the  sanctioa 
under  which  the  first  commandment  is  enforced,  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  perplexity  both  to  Jews  and  Christians,  how  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  merciful  and  righteous  attributes  -of  Jehovah;  while 
atheists  and  deists  have  made  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  objection 
to  the  Scripture,  as  to  the  incredibility  of  its  being  a  revelation  from 
the  Creator  of  all  things.  According  to  our  English  Bibles  {Exod. 
XX.  5,  6,)  the  sanction  of  the  first  commandment  is,  **  for  I  Jehovah 
thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  th4  iniquity  qftkejatken  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  ^enereUion  of  them  that  hate 
me;  and  shewing  mercies  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me 
and  keep  my  commandments." 

Tliat  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  these  words  ia  incorrect, 
ought  to  have  been  inferred  by  every  intelligent  person  who  had 
ever  read  the  question  asked  by  Jehovah,  as  recorded  in  Ezekid 
xviii.  2 :  ''  What  mean  ye  that  use  this  proverb  concerning  the  land 
of  Israel,  saying,  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  ye  shall 
not  have  occasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel."  The 
prophet  then  goes  On  for  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  to  lay  down 
Jehovah's  rule  for  judging  of  human  transgressions,  which  is 
stated  in  the  most  distinct  terms  to  be,  that  the  fathers  shall  bo 
judged  for  their  sins,  and  the  sons  for- their  sins;  and  in  verse  20, 
**  the  son  shaU  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father ^  neither  shall  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son." 

But  if  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  sanction  of  the  first 
commandment  be  correct,  no  one  who  heard  the  question  asked 
of  Ezekiel,  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  children's  teeth  being  on 
edgo  from  what  the  fathers  had  eaten,  could  have  made  but 
^he  one  reply,  namely,  that  the  doctrine  had  been  laid  down  by 
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Jehovah  himself  in  the  sanction  of  the  first  commandment.  Yet  we 
see  that  he  rejects  such  an  interpretation.  Nor  can  any  rational 
man  dishonor  Jehovah  by  supposing  that  such  had  been  his  law  in 
former  times,  but  that  he  now  repealed  it  when  he  instructed  Eze- 
kiel  to  make  the  annunciation  as  above  quoted.  Jehovah  does  not 
change,  his  word  is  unalterable  and  fixed  for  ever. 

In  order  to  understand  the  true  interpretation  of  the  sanction  of 
the  first  commandment,  let  us  recall  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  Jehovah's  dealings  with  mankind,  of  which  we 
made  an  exhibition  at  page  369,  &c. 

We  there  shewed  that  he  has  committed  the  welfare  of  mankind 
and  their  entire  social,  moral  and  religious  development  to  them- 
selves, and  in  an  especial  manner  that  parents  of  families  are 
charged  with  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  their  children. 
As  Jehovah  has  not  appointed  any  order  or  class  of  men  to  instruct 
crtkerSi  unless  in  mere  social  communications  with  them  as  fellow- 
citizens  or  brethren,  so  if  the  parents  neglect  the  education  of  their 
children,  the  consequences  unavoidably  will  be  most  injurious  to 
the  children,  and  the  children's  children.  If  evil  therefore  be  the 
result  from  mere  negligence,  how  much  greater  will  be  the  injury 
if  the  parents  by  their  example  form  their  children  upon  a  false 
system  of  religious  practices. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  **  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  Jathers 
upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,**  is  plainly  this, 
Jehovah  had  just  forbidden  the  worshipping  or  honoring  any  other 
God  than  himself,  and  that  the  Jews  should  not  make  any  idola- 
trous representation  of  him ;  assigning  as  a  warning  to  them  that 
he  was  a  jealous  God,  who  would  visit,  t.  e.  reckon,  account  or 
regard,  (for  these  are  also  significations  of  the  Hebrew  word 
npS)  any  such  transgression  on  the  part  of  parents  in  violating 
this  commandment,  as  being  injurious  in  its  consequences  to  their 
children  even  to  the  fourth  generation;  or -in  other  words,  that  he 
would  estimate  the  transgression  of  parents  in  this  particular ^  as 
being  a  sin  that  in  its  consequences  would  mislead  fpur  genera- 
tions of  children ;  and  therefore  that  he  would  punish  in  an  emi- 
nent manner,  not  the  children,  but  the  parents,  for  a  transgression 
that  produced  such  injurious  consequences.  At  the  same  time  to 
reward  those  who  observed  this  commandment,  he  added  the  other 
words,  "  and  shewing  mercies  unto  thousands  of  them,  (/.  e.  thou- 
sands of  mercies  to  them)  that  love  me  and  keep  my  command- 
ments.** 
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Bat  it  may  be  asked,  does  noC  Jdwrali  pmiisb  men  tor  die  amt 
of  tbeir  fatbers  I  For  if  tbe  duldren  be  edueated  in  an  irr^igioDa 
manner  are  tbey  not  pnniabed  for  tbe  aina  diey  commit  afterwaidcy 
and  wbich  may  itrictly  be  referred  to  tbe  irreligion  or  ain  cf  dieir 
parents  ?  Tbia  obcerradon,  as  tbna  indtrecdy  urged*  ia  ondoobcedly 
correct ;  for  if  tbe  cbildren  transgress  tbe  lairs  of  JeboTab  be  will 
pnoisb  tbem,  wbicb  transg^ressions  migbt  not  bave  occurred  bad  tbe 
«  parents  properly  instmcted  tbeir  cbildren  in  Jeborab's  requirements. 
Mt  was  om  this  very  aeeatmif  that  Jeborab  estimated  tbe  idolatroos 
transgression  of  tbe  parents  as  misleading  tbeir  cbildrenv  and  tbrongb 
diem  tbe  grand-cbildren,  and  tberefore  be  annonnced  io  the  fmnmU 
in  tbe  sanction  of  tbe  first  commandment,  tbat  be  ipronld  vint^  i,  e. 
account  tbeir  sin  in  tbis  particnlar  to  be  of  sncb  peculiar  enormi^, 
diat  be  would  punisb  tbem  (t.  e.  tbe  parents)  in  proportion  to  tbe 
injurious  consequences  of  their  tratugreMnom. 

Now  tbis  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  only  accordant  witb  tbe 
system  of  free  agency  by  wbicb  mankind  are  to  fulfil  tbe  purposes 
of  tbeir  being,  but  it  is  impossible  to  bave  ordered  it  otberwise 
under  tbe  appointed  pbenomena  for  buman  derelopment,  w^itbout 
destroying  human  free  agency.  Sin<%  cbildren  are  bom  into  tbe 
world  in  absolute  ignorance  of  erery  thing,  to  whom  can  tbeir 
instruction  be  committed  but  to  their  parenta  f  If  then  tbe  parents 
neglect  their  duty  towards  die  children,  bow  can  tbeir  neglect 
be  remedied  ?  Who  else  are  to  instruct  children  t  Who  are  to 
take  away  neglected  children  from  their  parents  to  teach  them 
principles  of  morality  and  religion  ? 

There  can  be  no  remedy  therefore  to  supply  tbe  neglect  of 
parents  in  not  training  their  children  in  virtue  and  righteousness, 
unless  Jehovah  should  use  supernatural  means,  but  then  such 
interference  would  destroy  human  free  agency,  the  very  principle 
upon  which  he  has  organized  human  nature  to  accomplish  a  partic- 
ular purpose  in  an  appointed  sphere  of  action. 

Hence  all  the  consequences  resulting  from  human  free  agencies 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  were  made  known  to  mankind  from 
the  beginning,  and  warning  and  encouragement  given  to  them,  that 
they  should  not  only  act  righteously  themselves,  but  also  as  far  as 
they  were  able  that  they  should  endeavor  to  induce  others  to  live 
in  like  manner*  Where  they  have  not  acted  thus,  ill  consequences 
have  necessarily  ensued,  and  men  must  abide  the  result.  Jehovah 
however  will  judge  all  men  righteously  at  the  last  day,  and  will 
punish  them  only  for  their  own  sins,  and  that  proportionably  to 
^eir  opportunities  to  have  done  better.     We  need  not  therefore 
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concern  ourselves  any  further  with  this  subject,  Jehovah  is  a  mer- 
ciful God  who  remembers  our  weakness,  "  who  knows  we  are  but 
dust."  And  as  he  will  judge  all  things  in  righteousness,  so  all  his 
determinations  will  be  consistent  with  his  infinite  attributes  of 
goodness  and  mercy. 

Towards  those  persons  who  had  violated  the  commandments 
that  Jehovah  had  sanctioned  for  the  observance  of  the  Jewish 
people,  his  attitude  was  most  gracious  and  condescending.  He 
universally  recognized  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  on  that 
account  is  represented  as  being  ever  ready  to  forgive  the  penitent 
offender.  To  obtain  this  pardon  it  was  directed,  that  the  trans- 
gressor should  come  to  the  place  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  deposited,  when  having  previously  made  due  restitution  if  the 
offence  admitted  of  it,  he  was  then  required  to  make  confession  of 
his  sin  under  a  firm  resolution  of  amendment,  and  then  having 
offered  through  the  intervention  of  a  priest  the  appointed  sacrifice, 
which  was  accommodated  to  the  pecuniary  ability  of  all  classes  of 
people,  Jehovidi  then  declared  their  sin  should  be  forgiven. 

Besides  the  religious  and  moral  obligations  inculcated  on  the 
Jews  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  there  was  another  class  of  more  cere- 
monial ordinances  that  designated  the  kinds  of  food  they  were 
permitted  to  use,  and  various  other  matters  concerning  personal 
purifications,  and  contacts  with  persons  or  things  deemed  unclean, 
the  defilement  of  which  was  removed  by  washing  with  water  pr 
other  means.  These  purifications  for  the  most  part  were  merely 
prophylactic,  though  indirectly  they  may  have  tended  to  suggest 
purity  of  heart  and  life  as  matters  of  sensible  analogy. 

As  I  have  not  proposed  to  make  any  detailed  exhibition  of  the 
mere  modes  in  which  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  institutions  was  car- 
ried out  in  their  operation,  I  would  have  contented  myself  with  the 
observation  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  had  I  not  been  aware  that 
persons  influenced  by  ascetics!  notions,  have  sometimes  brought 
forward  the  subject  of  the  defilement  supposed  to  be  ascribed  by 
Moses  to  the  intercourse  between  man  and  wife,  in  order  to  maintain 
tliat  continence  or  chastity  is  a  more  pure  and  holy  condition  before 
God  than  the  marriage  state.  As  this  perversion  of  Scripture  is  of 
suflScient  importance  to  be  refuted,  I  shall  briefly  enlarge  upon  the 
subject  of  personal  defilements  among  the  Jews,  in  reference  to  the 
supposed  pollution  that  necessarily  accompanied  the  marriage  state. 

In  hevit,  XV.  16—18,  we  have  the  following  enactment  accord- 
ing to  our  English  translation  :  "And  if  a  man's  seed  of  copula- 
tion go  out  from  him,  then  shall  he  wash  all  his  flesh  in  water,  and 
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be  mmdtam  rntUQ  ike  eten.  And  every  gmrmeiit  nd  ererj  akin 
whereon  is  the  seed  of  copulation  shall  be  washed  with  w^ater*  and 
he  MiteUam  muiU  ike  etem.  The  woman  also  with  w^hom  man  shall 
lie  with  seed  of  copulation,  they  shall  both  bathe  diemaelTes  in 
water  and  be  unclean  until  the  erenr 

These  verses  are  sufficiently  clear  in  their  expression*  and  taken 
by  themselves  independent  of  any  other  considerationsy  as  they  are 
adduced  by  the  advocates  of  virginity,  they  commonly  silence  any 
objections  to  such  a  doctrine,  and  the  opponent  of  celibacy  knows 
not  what  to  reply. 

Before  we  attempt  to  comprehend  the  significance  4>f  the  above 
verses,  let  us  first  ascertain  the  amount  of  defilement  annexed  to 
conjugal  intercourse  as  iqvolved  in  the  words.  "tAey  skall  batke 
{or  wash)  and  be  unclean  until  the  even"  This  we  can  readily  do 
by  comparing  the  defilement  of  that  intercourse,  with  those  other 
personal  defilements  that  were  removed  by  a  mmiUy  mode  of  puri« 
fication. 

According  to  herit.  xL  29,  30,  whoever  touched  a  dead  weasel, 
mouse,  tortoise,  ferret,  lizard,  snail,  mole,  or  upon  whatever  thing 
they  might  fall,  being  dead^  was  to.  be  regarded  as  being  polluted, 
and  must  be  washed,  and  be  unclean  umiil  even.  In  verses  39,  40, 
it  was  also  enacted  that  whoever  touched  the  dead  carcass  even  of 
a  clean  beast,  should  also  wash  and  be  undean  until  even. 

In  Levit,  xv.  1 — 7,  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  man  had  a  running 
issue  out  of  his  flesh,  (i.  e.  a  boil  or  an  ulcer)  he  was  unclean,  and 
the  bed  upon  which  be  lay,  and  every  thing  in  contact  with  him 
was  unclean ;  so  that  if  any  person  touched  him  or  his  bed,  that 
person  also  became  unclean,  and  was  required  to  wash  himself  and 
be  unclean  until  even.  In  like  manner  with  a  menstruous  woman, 
(Levit,  xi.  19 — 21)  if  any  one  touched  her,  her  bed,  or  any  thing 
on  which  she  had  sat,  such  person  was  unclean,  and  was  required 
to  wash,  and  be  unclean  until  even. 

These  instances  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the 
uncleanness  attached  to  i be  intercourse  of  married  persons  involved 
no  moral  uncleanness,  but  like  the  other  instances  mentioned  re- 
quiring a  similar  puriBcation,  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  mere 
requirement  of  personal  cleanliness  through  the  abundant  use  of 
pure  water. 

We  may  extend  our  views  on  this  subject  by  regarding  the  reg- 
ulations concerning  those  who  even  entered  the  house  in  which 
there  was  the  dead  body  of  a  man  or  woman.  Now  there  could 
be  no  moral  defilement  in  such  a  case,  for  the  most  pious  person 
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neccBsarily  could  not  avoid  being  in  the  house  or  apartment  in 
inrhich  his  father,  mother,  wife,  or  children,  should  die ;  or  to  touch 
their  bodies  after  death  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  burial,  and  yet 
such  persons  were  defiled  seven  days.  (Num,  xix.  11,  &c.)  I  pre- 
sume the  reason  for  this  ordinance  was,  that  as  it  was  possible  the 
deceased  person  may  have  died  from  some  contagious  disorder,  so 
it  was  expedient  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  attendants  on  any  de- 
ceased individual  should  not  come  into  contact  with  healthy  per- 
sons, until  the  intercourse  would  be  unaccompanied  with  danger 
of  infection. — See  MichtBlis  Com,  Latcs  Moses,  Art.  207 — 217. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  comprehend  what  is  the  force  of  the 
term  be  unclean  until  the  even.  The  rabbis,  as  well  as  most  chris- 
tian commentat(yrs  suppose,  that  such  persons  were  prohibited  from 
entering  the  temple,  or  participating  in  any  religious  rite.  But  this 
solution  seems  to  me  very  unsatisfactory  since  there  was  but  one 
temple  in  all  Judea,'and  there  were  no  religious  services  performed 
elsewhere  throughout  the  land.  Such  a  restriction  therefore,  could 
not  have  affected  any  one  who  lived  a  few  miles  beyond  Shiloh  or 
Jerusalem,  or  wherever  the  ark  might  be  deposited. 

As  I  am  unable  to  explain  this  matter,  I  shall  say  nothing  further 
on  it.  I  hope  however,  that  what  has  been  said  will  be  sufficient 
to  shew  that  the  supposed  pollution  attending  the  marriage  state,  as 
measured  by  other  matters  requiring  a  similar  purification,  implied 
nothing  further  than  mere  personal  cleanliness,  and  that  it  did  not 
involve  any  spiritual  or  moral  defilement.* 

*I  hare  takao  no  notice  of  the  paaiai^  in  Esod,  xix.  15,  which  aa  preparatory 
to  the  delivery  of  the  law  from  Mt.  Sinai,  in  our  tran«Iation  aa  in  all  other  venioni, 
it  rendered,  "come  not  at  yomr  im'ect,"  thereby  seeming'  to  imply  that  abstinence 
from  flcxaal  intercourse  on  that  occasion,  in  a  manner  rendered  the  Jews  more 
pore  and  holy  for  the  immediate  presence  of  Jehovah.  The  reason  for  not  noticing^ 
thk  passage  is,  that  I  believe  with  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  others^ 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Hebre#  text.~43ee  Banttft  Synop,  in  loco. 

The  Hebrew  words  literally  rendered,  are  "tonunot  mar,"  (or  unto)  "ths 
WOMAH,"  using  the  singular,  and  not  the  plural.  As  this  is  a  very  awkward 
phrase.  Dr.  Kennicott  conjectures  a  transposition  of  letters  has  occurred,  by  which 
the  word  nnc  iaka,  woman,  has  been  substituted  for  VNn  ka-tah,  the  nas. 

The  propriety  Of  this  correction  of  the  text  will  be  evident  if  we  advert  to  the 
command  g^ven  by  God  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  verses  of  this  chapter.  '*And 
Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  go  unto  the  people  and  sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row, and  let  them  wash  their  clothes  and  be  ready  against  the  third  day,  for  then 
Jehovah  will  come  down,"  &c.  In  thia  injunction,  there  is  not  a  word  said  about 
their  lotact.  But  there  follows  some  very  emphatic  instructions  forbidding  eitker 
man  or  beaat  to  wen  toueh  the  tnowU  upon  which  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah  was 
to  take  place,  for  death  waa  to  be  the  certain  conaequence. 

Moses  therefore  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  informed  the  people  of  the  requirements 
of  God,  and  in  the  fifteenth  verse,  exhorted  them  to  be  ready  for  the  exhibition  of 
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The  next  subject  to  which  our  attention  must  be  directed  towards 
correctly  appreciating  the  phenomena  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation, 
is  the  office  and  functions  of  the  priesthood.  This  subject  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for  from  false  inferences  deduced  from 
their  official  position,  some  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  Christianity 
have  proceeded  whose  injurious  influences  continue  to  the  present 
day. 

•  The  circumstances  by  which  the  tribe  o£  Levi  became  dedicated 
to  the  immediate  service  of  Jehovah>  arose  from  an  ordinance 
appointed  by  him  when  the  Jews  first  left  Egypt.  (Exod.  xiii.  2.) 
On  that  occasion  Jehovah  claimed  a  perpetual  right  to  all  the  first 
bom  males  among  the  children  of  Israel  whedier  of  man  or  beast ; 
the  reason  of  which  is  stated  (Numbers  iii.  12,  13,)  to  have  been, 
that  their  first  bom  had  been  exempted  from  the  destruction  that 
took  place  upon  the  first  bom  of  the  Elgyptians  during  the  judgment 
of  Jehov^  upon  that  people. 

It  having  been  ascertained  in  the*  census  taken  of  the  Jewish 
people,  (NuTnbersin.)  that  .the  number  of.  the  first  bom  throughout 
the  whole  nation  exceeded  only  by  a  £ew  hundreds  the  whole 
number  of  the  entire  tribe  of  Levi,  Jehovah  wa,a  pleased  to  direct 
that  the  whole  tribe  {Numb,  iii.  40,  41,  45,)  should  be  set  apart  for 
his  service,  instead  of  the  then  first  bom  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 

Out  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  the  single  family  of  Aaron,  consisting  of 
himself  and  four  sons,  were  appointed  by  Jehovah  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  priesthood,  of  which  Aaron  was  constituted  High 
Priest.  All  other  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  given  by 
Jehovah  to  the  priests  to  be  their  servants  or  attendants. 

The  functions  of  the  ordinary  priesthood  consisted  in  preparing 
and  burning  on  the  alta^  the  different  sfU^rifices  instituted  by  Jeho- 
vah, whether  pertaining  to  individual  or  national  offerings.  They 
also  rendered  an  exclusive  service  in  the  Holy  Place  in  trimming 
and  lighting  the  lamps,  in  placing  and  removing  the  shew-bread, 
and  in  burning  incense  on  the  golden  altar. 

the  third  daj,  and  to  more  forciblj  impress  on  their  minds  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  twrclfth  and  thirteenth  verses,  he  specially  warns  them  not  to  eomi 
near  or  unto  the  fire,  that  would  be  seen  on  the  mount.  This  view  is  further  sus- 
tained by  Deut.  v.  6. 

1  may  further  support  the  previous  reasoning  on  this  passage  by  the  observation, 
that  the  Jewish  priesti  when  ministering'  at  the  temple,  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  Jehovah,  were  in  no  pacwage  of  Scripture  required  to  abstain  from  intercourse 
Willi  their  wives,  which  is  a  strong  presumption  against  supposing  that  the  above 
passage  in  Exodus  had  originally  any  such  sense  as  is  now  given  by  the  Hebrew 
text. 
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The  functions  of  the  high  priest  differed  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
priest  only  in  two  particulars.  First,  he  exclusively  made  the 
enquiry  and  received  of  Jehovah  the  answer  to  the  consultation  by 
Urim  and  Thummim.  Secondly,  once  a  year  on  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment, he  entered  within  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  there  having 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  mercy  seat,  he  thus  made 
an  annual  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  people.  Except  in 
these  two  particulars  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  difference 
between  the  high  priest  and  the  ordinary  priests. 

The  priests  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  at  least  when  sacrificing,  and 
the  high  priest  on  certain  occasions  wore  a;  dress  richly  adorned 
with  peculiar  symbolic  ornaments. 

The  levites  were  mere  servants  to  the  priests,  (Num.  viii.  19,) 
and  took  no  part  whatever  in  any  strictly  religious  service,  being 
expressly  forbidden  to  come  nigh  either  **  to  the  vessel*  of  the  sanc' 
tuary  or  the  altarP  (Num,  'xviii.  3.)  They  assisted  in  killing, 
skinning,  and  preparing  the  sacrificed  animals  to  be  laid  by  the 
priests  on  the  altar,  and  they  brought  the  firewood,  water,  &c. 
required  by  the  priests  in  the  discharge  o£  their  functions.  They 
also  carried  the  different  parts  of  the  tabernacle  when  it  was 
removed  from  place  to  place. 

After  the  ark  was  deposited  permanently  in  the  temple,  the 
service  previously  rendered  by  the  levites  in  transporting  the 
tabernacle,  necessarily  ceased,  but  in  other  respects  they  remained 
as  originally  instituted,  mere  servants  to  the  priesthood,  and  as 
such  under  their  direction  had  charge  of  the  police  of  the  temple 
courts,  and  acted  as  porters,  warders,  and  other  such  subordinate 
appointments. 

In  one  particular  their  function  was  enlarged  after  the  building 
of  the  temple,  in  being  appointed  by  king  David  to  sing  psalms  and 
play  upon  musical  instruments  during  the  time  of  offering  the 
sacrifices.  This  was  an  unwto*antable  innovation  upon  the  insti- 
tutions of  Moses,  concerning  which  we  *  shall  discourse  hereafter. 

The  levites  wore  no  dress  different  from  that  of  the  people  at 
large,  even  when  on  service  at  the  temple,  '^hich  circumstance, 
together  with  what  we  have  previously  observed  concerning  the 
duties  of  the  levites,  shews  sufHciently,  that  as  a  body  they  did 
not  participate  in  any  priestly  function,  a  circumstance  of  some 
importance  as  tending  to  confute  the  fanciful  analogies  which  the 
advocates  of  a  christian  priesthood  have  been  so  anxious  to 
establish. 

56  V.  1 
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It  18  not  necessary  to  say  any  thing  concerning  the  lubsistence 
of  the  priestB  and  levitesi  as  we  have  already  diBCoarsed  on  that 
subject  at  page  165,  Sec, 

As  the  entire  body  of  the  levites  even  from  their  first  institution, 
and  the  priesthood  after  a  few  generations,  would  be  too  numerous 
to  be  all  employed  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  we  must  pre- 
sume the  high  priest  exercised  some  discretionary  power  in  select- 
ing the  requisite  number.  This  is  indeed  clearly  inferrible  from 
the  denunciation  made  by  Jehovah  to  Eli  the  high  priest,  (1  Sam. 
ii.  35,  36,)  where  he  says,  the  time  would  come  when  Eli's  children 
as  priests,  "  should  crouch  and  say,  put  me  I  pray  thee^  into  one  of 
the  priest's  offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of.  breadJ' 

Those  priests  or  levites  that  were  not  required  at  the  sanctuary, 
or  those  who  had  fulfilled  their  appointed  term  of  service*  employed 
themselves  as  they  saw  fit,  or  as  circumstances  admitted,  «nd  conse- 
quently they  must  in  the  main  have  lived  in  the  same  condition  as 
individuals  of  the  lay  tribes,  for  though  privileged  to  be  ^ployed 
at  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Uw  to  forbid 
either  priest  or  levite  from  following  any  secular  occupation  or 
trade.*    . 

From  a  supposed  propriety  arising  frem  the  ciroumAtanee  that 
the  Levitical  tribe  was  set  apart  for  religious  services  at  the  taber- 
nacle, and  from  misunderstanding  the  import  of  some  incudental 
expressions  made  in  the  Scriptures,  our  commentators  have  gener- 
ally adopted  the  notion  of  the  rabbis,  that  the  priests  and  levites 
instructed  the  people  at  large  in  their  religious  duties  either  at  the 
priestly  or  Levitical  cities,  or  as  scattered  abroad  in  the  land  by 
meeting  them  on  the  Sabbath  at  the  synagogues.  But  not  only  is 
the  Pentateuch  wholly  silent  as  to  any  direction  of  either  priest  or 
levite  to  perform  such  service,  but  neither  the  historical,  ethical,  or 
prophetical  books  of  the  Scripture,  not  those  of  the  Apocrypha, 
take  the  least  notice  of  any  such  supposed  practice.  It  is  there- 
fore incredible  that  they  exercised  any  such  function.  The  nega- 
tive inferences  on  this  point  have  been  very  thoroughly  investigated 
by  Vitringa,  as  may  be  seen  in  Bernard's  abridgment  of  his  work 
on  the  Synagogue,  page  30,  &c.  to  which  work  we  refer  the  reader 
for  further  satisfaction  on  this  subject. 

*  Elkanah  tho  father  of  the  prophet  Samuel  was  a  levite,  (1  Cftron.  vi.  96— »,) 
3ret  he  aeema  to  have  been  wholly  occupied  in  the  ordinarj  occupations  of  a  mere 
layman.— 1  Sam,  i.  I,  &c. 

The  sons  of  priesis  are  expressly  numbered  among-  David's  mighty  men  of 
valor,  see  1  Chron.  xii.  27,  28;  xxvii.  6,  6;  Nekemiah  xi.  U.  Judas  Maccabeus 
and  his  brethren,  Josephus  the  historian,  &c.  were  all  priests.  If  acthro  warfare 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  priestly  character,  surely  no  other  occupation 
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As  concerns  the  levites,  I  apprehend  the  matter  is  fully  deter- 
mined by  1  Chron.  xxiii.  3 — 5,  where  David  having  ascertained 
their  numbers  to  be  thirty-eight  thousand,  then  employed  them  as 
follows : 

Set  to  work  on  the  temple»  &c 24,000 

Officers  and  judges^ 6,000 

Porters, 4,000 

Singers  and  musicians, •  .  . .    4,000 

38,000 

The  whole  number  being  thus  absorbed,  it  is  clear  that  David 
neither  recognized  nor  reserved  any  of  them  for  teachers  and 
instructors  of  the  people,  and  hence  if  he  understood  their  function^ 
his  classification  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive  on  the  subject. 

The  six  thousand  officers  and  judges  enumerated  above,  were 
those  who  acted  as  superintendents,  master-workmen,  scribes,  &c. 
who  by  the  OKlers  of  the  king  directed  the  several  employments  of 
the  whole  body.  This  must  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
levites  had  no  corporate  independence,  bxit  were  wholly  subordi- 
nate to  the  priesthood.  See  1  Chron.  xxiii.  28 — 32.  Hence  the 
instructions  that  the  priesthood  or  levites  should  give  the  people, 
that  are  incidentally  mentioned  or  implied  in  several  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, can  only  mean  that  they  should  instruct  those  who  might 
require  information  concerning  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  services, 
bow  sacrifices  were  to  be  made,  on  what  occasions  they  were  to  be 
offered,  and  all  such  ceremonial  particulars.* 

But  though  the  priesthood  were  not  directed  by  the  law  of 
Moses  to  teach  or  instruct  the  Jewish  people,  there  was  nothing  to 
forbid  them  as  simple  citizens  to  either  enlighten  other  persons, 
or  exbort  them  to  obey  the  commands  of  Jehovah.  But  they 
could  claim  no  authority  by  which  they  might  control  the  consciences 
of  ike  laity ^  by  any  direct  or  implied  divine  commission  to  theU  end; 
and  so  effectual  were  the  institutions  of  Mo9es  in  preventing  such 
an  abuse,  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  having 
erer  attempted  to  exert  such  an  influence.  The  gross  corruptions 
of  the  law  of  Moses  that  ultimately  prevailed  among  the  Jews 

*  There  u  a  single  paasa^jfe  in  the  Old  Testament,  (2  Cftitm.  zvii.  7 — 10,)  which 
■tales  that  Jehoehapbat  sent  a  commisaion  to  certain  great  officers  of  his  kingdom 
to  teach  the  people  the  law  of  God,  and  which  was  probably  effected  by  the  priests 
and  levites  that  he  directed  to  accompany  these  commissioners.  This  transaction 
can  only  be  considered  a  pious  act  of  the  king's  devising,  and  not  a  duty  pertain- 
ing to  the  priesthood,  or  officially  exercised  by  them. 
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from  false  and  corrupt  teaching,  arose  from  the  people  themselves. 
The  Rabbis,  Scribes,  and  Pharisees,  who  were  laymen^  and  not 
the  priesthood,  have  borne  the«  censures  of  our  Saviour  as  to  any 
charge  of  corrupt  teaching;  an  evident  proof  that  the  priesthood 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  officially,  for  they  surely  were  otherwise 
as  corrupt  in  their  lives,  and  as  much  involved  in  the  common  sys- 
tem of  national  will-worship  as  any  other  class  of  the  people. 

In  short  the  whole  office  of  the  priesthood  was  Jw%etional  and 
typical,  they  stood  as  the  appointed  mediators  between  Jehovah 
and  the  Jewish  people.  They  made  the  sacrifices,*  they  burnt 
the  incense  in  the  Holy  Place,  and  performed  other  analogous  ser- 
vices in  a  ceremonial  point  of  view,  but  they  exercised  no  strictly 
religious  function  beyond  these  particulars,  and  when  Jesus  Christ 
came,  the  great  high  priest  for  idl  mankind,  the  temple,  the  priest- 
hood, and  their  entire  function  necessarily  ceased  by  the  coming  of 
the  antitype.  ^ 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  unwarrantable  than  the  notions 
that  prevail  among  men  at  present,  ^p  supposing  the  Jewish 
priesthood  exercised  any  official  control  over  the  people  whether  in 
a  civil  or  religious  capacity.  We  have  abundantly  shewn  in  a 
former  page  that  the  priesthood  were  wholly  subordinate  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  apd  we  have  also  shewn  they  had  no  control  over 
matters  of  religious  opinion  in  our  observations  on  the  consulta- 
tion of  Jehovah  by  Urim  and  Thummira,  (page  147,  &c.)  This 
remarkable  circumstance  was  further  demonstated  at  page  213,  &c. 
where  we  shewed  that  the  prophets,  who  were  essentially  laymen, 
and  not  the  priests,  were  the  really  important  agents  through  whom 
Jehovah  communicated  with  the  Jewish  people.  A  due  regard  to 
the  different  expositions  we  have  made  of  these  subjects  in  various 
parts  of  the  present  volume,  seem  to  us  abundantly  sufficient  to 
convince  any  unprejudiced  person,  that  the  Jewish  priesthood  was 
a  mere  body  of  temporary  functionaries,  who  occupied  a  mere  typi- 
cal position  as  preparing  mankind  how  to  receive  the  doctrine  of 
the  everlasting  priesthood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  fact 
therefore  of  his  exercising  this  function  ever  since  his  exaltation  to 

•  When  we  saj  that  the  Jewish  priests  made  the  sacrifices  required  under  the 
Mosaic  institutions  for  the  propitiation  of  sins,  &c.  we  only  mean  to  say  that  they 
disposed  them  so  that  they  might  be  consumed  on  the  altar.  They  had  no  power 
to  reject  any  one,  no  matter  how  sinful  he  might  be  regarded,  wlu)  might  come 
with  a  sacrifice.  Neither  had  thoy  any  absolution  to  give  to  an  offender  after  he 
had  made  his  sacrifice.  All  these  particulars  are  important  in  estimating  the  true 
character  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  they  all  point  them  out  aa  rendering  a 
mere  functional  service  wholly  independent  of  any  personal  estimation. 
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heaven,  any  notion  of  a  human  priesthood  from  that   time,  is  in 
itself  essentially  anti-christian. 

The  prevailing  notions  concerning  the  high  personal  character 
and  official  dignity  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  have  arisen  from 
exaggerations  of  christian  ecclesiastics,  who  have  sought  their  own 
exaltation  by  magnifying  the  Jewish  priesthood  to  whom  they 
assimilated  themselves,  and  to  whose  dignities  and  functions  they 
claim  to  have  succeeded.  The  Jews  themselves  never  had  such 
opinions  concerning  the  priesthood ;  on  the  contrary,  they  clearly 
regarded  their  office  and  services  as  being  merely  functional,  and 
not  involved  with  any  considerations  of  personal  dignity.  Thus 
Lightfoot  (Works  ix.  21)  informs  us,  ''by  this  necessity  of  suc- 
cession," (f,  e,  through  mere  birth,)  "it  came  to  pass  that  sometimes 
the  high  priest  proved  to  be  but  meanly  qualified  for  such  an  office, 
as  appears  among  other  evidences  by  that  passage  in  Joma,  where 
it  is  related  how  against  the  expiation  day,  some  elders  were  ap- 
pointed tO"  attend  the  high  priest,  and  they  said  to  him,  <  sir  high 
priest,  read  thou  thyself,  (i.  e,  the  -service  for  the  great  day  of  expi- 
ation) it  may  be,  thou  hast  forgotten ;  or  it  may  be,  thou  hast  not 
learned.'  And  a  little  while  after  it  is  said,  '  if  he  was  a  wise  man 
he  expounded ;  if  not,  they  (i,  e.  the  elders)  expounded  before  him.' " 
And  to  this  purpose  is-  the  proverb,  (».  e.  among  the  rabbis)  "  a 
scholar  though  he  be  a  bastard,  is  of  more  value  than  an  unlearned 
high  priest."  This  shews,  says  Lightfoot,  that  the  function,  (of 
high  priest)  was  rather  typical  than  the  person. 

But  to  shew  conclusively  how  little  the  person  of  the  high  priest 
was  regarded  by  the  rabbis,  we  are  informed  by  Maimonidcs, 
(LAghtfoot  ix.  339,)  "if  the  high  priest  did  any  thing  that  deserved 
whipping,  they,  (the  sanhedrin)  whipped  him,  and  (then)  restored 
him  to  his  dignity  again." 

It  is  of  no  importance  to  our  view  whether  this  statement  of  the 
rabbis  be  correct  or  not, -it  distinctly"  shews  what  was  their  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  person  of  the  high  priest. 

By  having  shewn  that  tlie  Jewish  priesthood  had  no  commission 
from  Jehovah  to  instruct  the  people  in  their  religious  obligations, 
some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  be  perplexed  to  understand  how 
the  principles  of  religious  truth  were  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Pentateuch  however 
sufficiently  explains  this  matter.  Jehovah  required  the  Jews  to 
make  themselves  individually  acquainted  with  the  covenant  he  had 
condescended  to  make  with  them  as  a  people.  Hence,  Moses  tells 
them,  {Deut.  xxix.  10,  &c.)  **  Ye  do  all  stand  this  day  before  Jeho- 
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▼ah  your  God  to  enter  into  coTenant  witli  liiiii»  your  capCaiiis» 
elders,  officers,  little  ones,  wives,  and  strangers,  even  tbe  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water."  In  the  next  place  he  teDs  them, 
{DetU.  XXX.  11,  &c.)  that  the  terms  of  the  covenant  were  so  per^ 
fectly  simple,  that  it  required  no  one  to  instruct  them  as  to  its  re- 
quirements, but  lest  they  should  forget  and  disregard  Jehovah's 
appointments,  Moses  charges  them  as  follows,  {DemL  vi  6,  &c. 
xtL  18,)  ''And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall 
be  in  thy  heart.  And  thorn  shall  ieack  ihtm  diligently  mnio  Ay  ckil- 
dren,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  titteU  in  thy  houBe^  and  token 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  Uest  dowt^  and  when  thou 
rtsett  up.  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  as  u  sign  upok  thine  hand^  tmd 
they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes^  and  thou  shalt  write 
them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house  and  on  thy  gates^'*  - 

In  the  next  place,  as  concerned  adults,  they  were  formally  di- 
rected to  regard  the  conduct  of  each  other,  and  reprove  every  thing 
faulty  in  their  behaviour.  Hence  {Zievii^  xix.  17)  *^  thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him."  * 

Thus  we  perceive  that  ample  means  were  provided  whereby 
every  Jew,  young  or  old,  would  become  lully  instructed  in  the 
Law  of  God,  provided  they  regarded  the  injunctions  given  them. 
The  charge  in  the  first  instance,  was  eifiphatically  made  obligatory 
upon  parents  and  heads  of  families  lo  communicate  this  knowledge 
to  their  children  and  dependents,  and  secondly,  that  every  intellec- 
tual and  devout  person  should  confirm  such  instruction  by  their 
example,  exhortation,  or  reproofs.  That  the  priesthood  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  subject  in  an  official  point  of  view,  we  have 
already  abundantly  shewn  ;  their  reading  of  the  Law  once  in  seven 
years,  (Deut,  xxxi.  10 — 13,)  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  act  that 
reminded  parents  as  heads  of  families,  or  previously  uninstructed 
persons,  as  to  their  peculiar  obligations  on  the  subject. 

*  The  operation  of  this  principle  few  persons  have  estimated,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  moral  means  for  establishing*  righteousness  among*  mankind 
that  can  be  conceived  of.  The  requirement  is  to  this  purport.  Whatever  impro- 
priety  of  conduct  any  individual  may  be  lo^lty  of,  he  is  to  be  rebuked  by  all  who 
witness  it.  Ttiis  docs  not  mean  that  he  is  to  be  reprimanded  in  harsh  and  censo- 
rious terms,  but  that  every  one  is  at  least  to  shew  his  personal  disapprobation  of 
such  conduct,  so  that  the  offender  shall  understand  it.  If  any  one  in  the  proper 
spirit  and  temper  shall  remonstrate  expressly,  it  is  all  right ;  but  if  circumstances 
forbid  a  direct  reproof,  yet  nevertheless  the  disapprobation  may  be  expressed  by 
looks  and  coolness  of  intercourse,  such  as  cannot  be  misinterpreted.  In  short,  the 
precept  is  the  requirement  of  that  expression  known  in  the  world  as  pubiic  opinUm, 
which  DO  one,  however  bold  or  reckless  he  may  be,  can  withstand. 


^ 
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Our  exposition  on  this  matter  will  be  found  to  be  fully  sustained 
on  a  reference  to  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  which  especially  directed  the  Jewish  people  to 
the  observance  of  their  practical  duties^  Solomon  in  the  Proverbs^ 
in  almost  every  chapter  exhorts  young  persons  to  listen  to  the 
instructions  of  fathers  and  mothers,  but  so  far  from  directing  them 
to  attend  to  the  teaching  of  the  priests,  they  are  not  even  named  in 
the  whole  book.  In  Ecclesiasticus,  the  priests  are  incidentally 
mentioned  very  respectfully,  and  on  one  occasion  the  reader  is 
exhorted  to  give  them  the  temporal  matters  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  the  Law  of  Moses.  (Ecdus.  vii.  29 — 31.)  In  no  one 
place  however,  is  there  any  exhortation  to  listen  to  priestly  instruc- 
tions, while  the  passages  are  numerous  that  inculcate  obedience  to 
parental  teaching. 

Before  I  terminate  my  remarks  on  the  Levitical  tribe,  I  think  it 
but  proper  to  state  my  utter  inability  16  comprehend  their  position, 
as  regarded  the  intellectual  or  social  condition  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Yet  that  their  organizlLtion  must  have  contemplated  some  object 
beyond  their,  ecclesiastical  functions,  I  apprehend  must  be  evident 
from  the  simplest  inferences. 

For  all  -purposes  designated  in  the  Pentateuch  respecting  the 
employments  of  either  priest  or  levite  at-  the  tabernacle,  thirty  or 
£oTty  individuals  I  apprehend  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  at 
any  one  time,  and  the  necessity  of  relieving  such  number  by  others 
in  rotation,  will  not  affect  the  principle,  as  to  the  smallness  of  the 
requisite  number ;  for  the  more  frequent  the  change,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  their  unoccupied  time  when  away  from  the  sanctuary. 
Under  David's  division  of  the  priesthood  and  levites,  (1  Chnm* 
xxiv.  XXV.)  into  twenty-four  courses,  the  whole  amount  of  their 
time  on  service  at  the  temple  did  not  exceed  two  weeks  in  the 
whole  year.  In  what  manner  then  were  the  priests  and  levites 
employed  when  not  on  duty,?  The  Scriptures  give  us  no  informa- 
tion as  to  any  intellectual  discipline  to  be  folldwed  by  them,  or  as 
to  any  social  influence  they  were  to  exert  upon  the  people. 

That  the  priests  and  levites  neither  judged  nor  instructed  the 
laity  I  apprehend  we  have  clearly  shewn ;  but  furthermore,  allow- 
ing them  that  fair  proportion  of  intellectual  men  which  are  found 
in  any  considerable  number  of  individuals,  the  large  majority  of 
them  must  necessarily  have  consisted  of  men  of  mere  ordinary 
capacities,  and  as  such  unfit  for  intellectual  employment.  Here 
however  arises  another  perplexity;  in  what  manner  were  these 
ordinary  and  anintellectual  members  of  the  Levitical  tribe  to  be 
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occupied^  for  they  had  no  lands,  and  the  odwr  tribea  being  euen- 
Uklly  agricaltmiaUf  they  would  litde  mutain  such  penons  aa  the 
political  economista  have  designated  as  a  mam-fradmemg  cloav. 

WUle  I  acknowledge  my  inability  to  throw  any  light  npcm  the 
■nbiect,  I  presnme  the  obscurity  arises  from  the  misconduct  both  of 
the  LeTitical  tribe,  and  the  nation  at  large,  who  in  the  pervereenesi 
of  their  free  agencies  did  not  allow  the  development  of  an  institiH 
tion  to  take  place  which  would  otherwise  have  exhibited  its  bene- 
ficial results. 

Believing  what  we  have  said  upon  the  religious  system  estab- 
lished by  Moses  among  the  Jews  to  be  sufficient  \o  enable  the 
reader  to  comprehend  the  important  peculiarities  of  the  dispensation 
under  which  they  were  placed,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  the 
moral  and  religious  phenomena  that  were  gradually  exhibited  by 
the  Jews  in  their  {ree  agencies,  under  the  remarkable  inatitutions  of 
the  Mosaic  economy. 

Jehovah  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  enacted 
various  precepts  for  their  observance,  whose  direct  operation  only 
tended  to  form  them  a  righteous  and  consequently  a  happy  people. 
He  had  recognized  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  national  (eelings  as 
to  self-government,  and  as  concerned  their  modes  of  personal  grati- 
fication they  were  restricted  in  no  innocent  indulgence.  Nay,  he 
so  far  condescended  to  their  infirmity,  as  to  tolerate  practices  among 
them  that  were  not  in  theipselves  as  correct  as  other  proceedings 
would  have  been,  as  for  instance  the  avenging  of  blood,  polygamy, 
divorce,  &c.  And  he  furthermore  stood  ever  ready  to  forgive  their 
sins  when  penitent,  if  they  sought  his  pardon  according  to  the 
modes  he  had  prescribed. 

All  therefore  that  Jehovah  required  from  the  Jews  as  matter  of 
duty,  was  obedience  to  institutions  that  proposed  nothing  furtlier 
than  that  tlicy  should  make  their  own  happiness  the  end  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  action.  If  they  would  only  regulate  them- 
selves by  tlie  precepts  given  them  to  that  express  purpose,  Jehovah 
promised  to  sustain  them  by  all  the  blessings  of  his  providence. 

As  respected  himself,  Jehovah  required  no  service  from  the  Jews 
an  a  matter  of  duty.  He  stood  in  the  roost  gracious  attitude 
towards  them  as  a  God  ever  ready  to  hear  and  answer  the  prayer 
of  all  who  sought  him  for  spiritual  or  temporal  benefits.  But  he 
asked  no  formal  worship  or  prescribed  service  from  them,  unless 
the  offering  of  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  or  the 
sacrifices  at  the  beginning  of  the  months  be  so  considered.     These 
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'  sacrifices  however  were,  strictly  speaking,  mere  national  recogni- 
tions of  his  peculiar  sovereignty  over  them  as  a  peoploi  and  as  such 
were  offered  by  th»  priests  only  at  the  jsingle  place  where  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  was  deposited.  Neither  do  the  Scriptures  recog^ 
nize  the  prescribed  ofierings,  oblations»  or  sacrifices,  whether  public 
or  private,  as  being  in  any  wise  acceptable  things  in  themselves. 
When  an  eucharistic  offering  or  sacrifice  was  made  to  him  from  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  providential  goodness,  or  when  as  the  appointed 
propitiation  for  sin  or  disobedience  a  sacrifice  was  offered  with  a 
penitent  and  contrite  heart,  such  act  of  obedience  was  accepted  by 
him*  But  no  where  throughout  the  whole  Scripture  does  Jehovah 
recognize  the  principle  that  cither  sacrifice,  or  any  other  act  of 
homage  possesses  any  value  ^  an  opus  opercLtum.  On  the  contrary, 
he  rejected  with  the  utmost  contempt  all  those  sacrifices,  rites,  fasts, 
&c.  that  the  Jews  in  their  will-worship  undertook  to  offer  him  at 
a  latter  day,  and  he  expresses  his  indigna.tion  that  they  should  en- 
tertain such  unworthy  notions  concerning  him,  who  as  Creator  of 
all  things,  could  never  be  supposed  to  require  of  mankind  a  gifl  of 
the  things  that  he  himself  had  made.  Neither  does  the  Scripture 
any  where  admit  the  notion  that  a  man  could  do  any  thing  as  pro- 
ceeding from  himself  to  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  All  diat  was 
required  from  the  Jews  was  a  conscientious  and  not  superstitious 
obedience  to  the  institutions  and  precepts  he  had  appointed  for  their 
observance.  Hence  when  Jehovah  required  one  animal  to  be 
sacrificed,  it  would  have  been  sinful  to  offer  two  animals.  Man 
can  never  do  any  thing  that  can  add  to  the  complacency  of  his 
Creator,  and  if  ever  he  adopts  such  a  notion  as  a  principle  of  reli- 
gious service,  it  is  the  most  offensive  act  that  any  intellectual 
creature  can  be  guilty  of  towards  his  Creator.  It  is  indeed  nothing 
else  than  absurdly  setting  aside  the  actual  appointments  of  the 
Almighty  author  o£  all  things»  as  if  men  could  obtain  his  favors  by 
better  modes  than  God  himself  ,has  directed  them  to  use. 

From  the  tenor  of  every  communication  made  by  Moses  to  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  those  made  afterwards  by  the  prophets,  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  Jehovah  regarded  them  as  intellectual  and 
moral  free  agents,  who  had  sufficient  capacity  to  understand,  and 
fufficient  ability  to  perform  whatever  had  been  commended  to  their 
obedience.  Every  inducement  had  been  held  out  to  persuade  them  to 
study  the  law  of  Jehovah,  and  make  themselves  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  great  privileges  thus  made  available  to  all  who  should 
earnestly  seek  the  favor  of  their  Creator.  Hence  Moses  in  the  last 
address  he  made  to  the  nation,  (Deut,  xxviii.)  calls  their  attention  to 
57  v.l 
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the  circumstances  under  wliicb  they  stood  in  their  peculiar  relation 
to  Jehovah,  as  a  favored  people  above  all  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  He  does  not  exalt  them  as  being  a  nation  to  be  indulged  in 
what  might  be  forbidden  to  other  people,  but  he  sets  before  them 
the  rewuxls  and  blessings  they  should  enjoy  if  they  were  obedient, 
and  he  announces  the  judgments  that  would  fall  upon  them  if  they 
were  disobedient.  Thus  shewing  in  the  clearest  manner  that  Jeho- 
vah considered  them  individually  able  to  do  what  was  required  of 
them,  and  consequently  that  nothing  else  than  their  own  folly  or 
perverseness  could  prevent  their  obtaining  4he  blessings  offered  to 
their  obedience. 

« 

This  doctrine  is  substantiated  and  enforced  in  every  statement 
made  throughout  the  Old  Testament  concerning  Jehovah's  providen- 
tial dealings  with  the  Jewish  people.  He  punished  them  w^hen 
they  abandoned  his  institutions,  and  he  again  forgave  them  when 
they  repented  and  sought  him.  Seven*  times  did  he  pennit  heathen 
nations  to  partially  subdue  and  oppress  them.  And  as  often  did  he 
deliver  and  restore  them  to  national  independence.  From  time  to 
time  he  commissioned  prophets  to  declare  the  blessings  he  yrould 
bestow  upon  them,  if  they  would  observe  the  institutions  and  laws 
be  had  appointed,  as  well  as  to  warn  and  entreat  them  to  forsake 
what  was  evil,  and  to  do  what  was  right.  Successive  generations 
of  the  Jewish  people  were  continually  reminded  of  these  things, 
and  yet  on  the  whole,  the  nation  steadily  corrupted  their  way  be- 
fore Jehovah.  Thousands  of  individuals  no  doubt  did  live  righte- 
ously, but  the  majority  not  only  sinned  by  acts  of  immorality  or 
wickedness,  but  they  forsook  him  and  worshipped  the  gods  of  the 
heathens.  Even  the  more  religious  portion  did  all  they  could  to 
grieve  his  spirit,  and  alienate  him  from  them  by  gradual  and  insen- 
sible perversions  of  the  institutions  and  precepts  he  had  appointed 
them  to  observe ;  and  they  -as  insensibly  substituted  in  place  of  his 
appointments,  a  religious  system  of  their  own  devising :  for  under 
the  seeming  appearance  of  a  scrupulous  observation  of  the  Laws 
of  Moses,  the  Jews  so  entirely  explained  them  away,  as  to  render 
them  in  fact  wholly  different  in  their  scope  and  tendencies  from 
what  they  had  been  originally  instituted  to  accomplish.  Thus  the 
whole  scheme  of  Jehovah's  appointment  in  reality  was  set  aside  for 
a  mere  scheme  of  human  will-worship,  onerous  in  itself  by  far- 
fetched inferences  that  induced  a  mere  superstitious  observance  of 
things  without  intellectual  or*  spiritual  profit.  The  gradual  pro- 
gress of  such  a  system  as  gradually  grieved  the  spirit  of  Jehovah ; 
9A  they  forsook  him,  he  abandoned  them,  until  ho  finally  withdrew 
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his  providential  superintendence  over  tlicm,  and  they  then  nocea- 
sarily  fell  under  all  those  calamitous  Conditions  that  follow  those 
whom  Jehovah  no  longer  protects. 

The  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
very  distinct  in  the  communications  they  have  made  on  these  sub« 
jects.  They  are  full  of  indignant  expressions  against  the  folly  and 
perverseness  of  the  nation  as  to  the  manner  they  conducted  them- 
selves before  Jehovah.  He  is  continually  represented  as  inveighing 
against  the  multiplied  fasts,  services,  and  sacrifices  they  had  in  their 
will-worship  substituted  to  the  righteousness  or  morality  that  he 
required  from  them..  But  no  remonstrances  could  prevail  with  the 
mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  they  ukinlatcly  became  so  infatuated  in 
their  perverse  constructions  of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  as  to  consider 
the  inspired  prophets  who  opposed  their  innovations  had  not  been 
sent  of  Jehovah,  and  hence  they  despised  and  persecuted  them,  and 
maintained  their  own  system  of  inventions  to  such  a  degree  of 
obstinacy,  that  the  Scripture  at  last  said  "  iliere  teas  no  remedy  "  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  and  Jehovah  having  forsook  them  they 
became  subject  to  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs.  Ten  of 
the  tribes  who  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Israel  were  subjugated 
by  Shalmanezer  king  of  Assyrid,  who  transported  the  great  bulk 
of  the  peo{)le  to  his  own  dominion8>  where  they  were  either  ab- 
sorbed into  or  scattered  abroad  among  his  heathen  subjects,  in 
which  region  of  the  earth  their  posterity  still  remain,  for  they  never 
afterwards  returned  to  Judea. 

The  other  two  tribes*  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  deportation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  were  carried  away  from  their  country  by  Nebuchadnez- 
sar  to  Babylon,  where  they  were  retained  in  subjection  for  seventy 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  as  had  been  foretold  by  the  pro- 
pheU,  the  children  of  the  captivity  being  dismissed  by  Cyrus,  re- 
tamed  to  their  ancient  country,  which  had  remained  in  the  same 
state  of  depopulation  ii^  which  it  was  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

But  notwithstanding  the  terrible  chastisement  the  Jews  had  thus 
received  through  the  Babylonian  captivity,  they  came  back  to  Judea 
for  the  most  part  without  any  corrected  views  as  to  their  intellec- 
tual and  moral  position  under  the  dispensation  in  which  Jehovah  had 
vouchsafed  to  place  them.  They  still  continued  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  as  being  the  favored  people  of  Jehovah,  all  that  he  re- 
quired of  them  was  a  formal  literal  obedience  to  the  institutions  of 
Moses,  and  not  the  attainment  of  moral  and  spiritual  perfection  in 
the  conduct  of  their  lives.    As  the  punishment  of  this  absurd  for- 
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mality,  Jehovah  eehaed  to  regard  them  by  any  special  proTideDce* 
and  a  long  Beriea  of  national  calamities  was  the  result.  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  subjugated  by  the  ne&rious  successors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  under  whose  yoke  they  endured  the  most  grievous 
oppressions.  Their  condition  wa»  scarcely  improved  under  the 
reign  of  the  Maccabean  princes,  and  ultimately  they  feU  under  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  Romans,  during  whose  domination  the  actual 
advent  of  the  Messiah  so  long  promised  to  mankind,  took  place. 
Having  r^ected  him  and  every  testimony  that  either  ancient  pro- 
phecy or  miracle  could  offer  them  towards  rightly  appreciating  the 
nature  of  the  dispensation  under  which  they  had  so  long  been  pre- 
served, Jehovah  finally  gave  them  up  entirely  to  follow  their  own 
inventions,  and  the  end  was  that  fearful  catastrophe  that  occurred  in 
the  sack  of  Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  whole  external  Jewish  economy.  Since  that  time 
the  descendants  of  Jacob  have  been  exiles  and  wanderers  over  the 
earth,  witnesses  in  the  sight  of  the  Gendles  of  the  truth  of  Otnl's 
dispensations  to  mankind.  In  this  unhappy  condition  they  must 
continue,  until  Jehovah  shall  see  fit  in  his  infinite  purpose  to  again 
recall  them,  as  he  has  promised,  to  their  ancient  country,  when  they 
shall  in  that  fact  constitute  a  still  more  eminent  proof  of  the  provi- 
dential government  a£  the  world  by  xhe  Creator  of  all  things. 

It  is  however  a  matter  of  little  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have 
thus  spoken  in  general  terms  on  the  ipibject  of  the  disobedience  of 
the  Jews.     Their  misconduct  as  a  general  truth  is  so  well  known, 
that  the  christian  world  as  if  of  one  accord,  have  passed  judgment 
upon  the  Jews  as  being  the  most  perverse  and  intractable  people 
that  have  ever  lived,  and  consequently  it  is  commonly  taken  for 
granted,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  other  men  could  again 
be  found  guilty  of  a  similar  amount  of  disobedience.     I  have  how- 
ever, already  stated  my  opinion  in  a  former  page  that  this  notion 
is  altogether  erroneous,  and  that  the  unbelief  and  disobedience 
recorded  of  the  Jews  in  the  Scriptures,  are  not  greater  in  degree 
than  what  has  been  abundantly  exhibited  under  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation even  down  to  the  present  time.     The  correction  therefore 
of  this  misjudgment  concerning  the  supposed  unexampled  perverse- 
ness  of  the  Jews  becomes  exceedingly  important,  for  since  we  can 
show  that  the  incredulity  and  disobedience  of  the  Jews  w^ere  not 
of  any  peculiar  degree  of  obliquity  or  perverseness  unequalled  in 
uio  history  of  mankind,  we  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  make  the  expo- 
•uion  of  their  misconduct  a  matter  of  practical  importance  to  the 
christian  reader,  by  shewing  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  deluded 
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themselves  on  the  subject,  and  which  if  then  properly  estimated, 
will  be  found  to  be  a  lesson  pregnant  with  the  most  important 
warning  to  us,  that  we  do  not  transgress  in  a  similar  manner. 

Under  this  view,  therefore*  I  propose  to  investigate  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  the  disobedience  of  the  Jewish  people 
towards  Jehovah  was  developed  until  it  reached  its  full  consumma- 
tion. By  such  an  exhibition  we  shall  be  enabled  to  perceive,  that 
Jehovah's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  children  of  men  is  universally 
based  upon  the  principle,  that  all  men  as  intellectual  ^'ee  agents 
are  responsible  before  him  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  condition.  The  practical  inference  from  such 
an  exhibition  is  so  evident,  that  we  need  only  refer  it  to  the  under- 
standing and  conscience  of  every  professor  of  Christianity. 


INVESTIGATION  CONCERNING  THE  TRANSGRES- 
SIONS OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  UNDER 
THE  JEWISH  DISPENSATION. 


The  most  profitable  mode  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  Jews  before  Jeliovah,  would  be  to  scrutinize  the  par- 
ticular events  of  their  history  in  a  regular  chronological  order,  but 
as  the  space  that  would  be  thus  required  would  far  exceed  what 
we  are  able  to  allow  it,  we  shall  adopt  a  shorter  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. We  will  attempt  to  digest  the  sins  or  disobedience  of  the 
Jewish  people  under  a  few  heads,  and  thus  succinctly  exhibit 
under  the  guidance  of  a  few  leading  principles*  the  peculiar  acts 
that  indicated  their  intellectual  or  moral  misconduct,  and  which  we 
trust  will  enable  the  reader  to  stnd^^  the  Old  Testament  on  this 
subject,  with  an  advantage  he  perhaps  has  heretofore  overlooked. 

I  propose  therefore  to  consider  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  people 
under  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  according  to  the  following  heads, 
which  I  have  thrown  somewhat  into  a  chronological  order,  though 
strictly  speaking  such  a  classification  is  inaccurate,  for  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  Jews  vma  exhibited  under  every  form,  in  every  age  of 
their  history.  Yet  again  there  were  times  when  particular  sins 
were  more  predominant  than  at  other  times,  and  as  such  exhibiting 
something  like  a  chronological  succession.  Under  thb  explanation, 
I  consider  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  people  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

Ist.  Personal  acts  of  immorality,  and  irreligious  modes  of  life. 

2d.  Disregard  of  civil  or  national  institutions  apppointed  by 
Jehovah. 

dd.  Participation  in  the  idolatries  of  the  heathen  nations  around 
them. 

4th.  The  adoption  of  presumptuous  nodons  concerning  the  insti- 
tutions and  appointments  established  by  Jehovah  for  their  obser^ 
vance,  which  gradually  induced  the  substitution  of  religious  ser- 
vices of  their  own  devising  instead  of  his  commandments,  a  sin 
which  is  technicaUy  denominated  wiU-worship. 
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SECTION    FIRST. 

ON   THE    PERSONAL    SINS    OR   IMMORALITIES    OF  THE   JEWS. 

Though  I  have  enunierated  the  personal  immoralities  of  the 
Jewish  people  among  the  sins  by  which  they  became  alienated 
from  Jehovah,  I  shall  take  a  very  brief  notice  of  this  subject,  as  it 
is  one  that  is  perfectly  comprehensible  in  our  own  experience,  and 
involves  the  consideration  of  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  Their 
sins  under  this  head  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  we  see 
daily  exhibited  around  us.  Every  desire  of  gratification  that 
induces  personal  sin  on  our  part,  acted  in  like  manner  on  them,  nor 
is  there  any  false  reasoning  or  self-delusion  employed  by  us  oq  that 
subject,  that  we  may  not  comprehend  was  used  by  them.  Human 
nature  being  the  same  in  every  age  and  clime,  the  same  phenomena 
will  be  always  exhibited  in  such  particulars.  There  being  there- 
fore nothing  in  the  personal  immoralities  of  the  Jews  that  requires 
any  special  elucidation,  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  other 
matters. 


SECTION   SECOND. 

ON   THE  DISREGARD   OV  THE  JEWS  TO    CIVIL    OR   NATIONAL    INSTITU- 
TIONS   APPOINTED    BY   JEHOVAH    FOR   THEIR    OBSERVANCE. 

Ant  disregard  of  the  appointments  of  Jehovah  in  respect  to 
their  civil  or  mUianal  institutions,  was  evidently  highly  criminal  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews,  as  it  was  a  direct  contempt  of  the  majesty  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  universe  who  had  condescended  to  legislate 
for  them.  Hence  there  was  an  irreligious  obliquity  in  disregarding 
their  national  or  municipal  institutions,  which  does  not  pertain  to 
any  other  nation  or  people. 

Without  specifying  the  particulars  of  Jewish  misconduct  in  such 
matters  we  shall  simply  remark  that  their  neglect,  perversion  or 
abandonment  of  any  appointment  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  was 
eminently  inexcusable  in  the  circumstance,  that  Jehovah  continually 
manifested  a  supernatural  exhibition  of  his  providence  to  them  in 
certain  casies,  which  thus  became  standing  miracles,  not  only  of 
such  superintendence  in  these  particulars,  but  by  a  necessary  impli- 
cation a  similar  sanction  ought  to  have  been  implied  as  extending 
to  every  other  part  of  their  economy  appointed  by  him.    These 
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remarkable  exliibidoiis  of  Jehovah'g  providence  toirards  tke 
Jewish  people  to  which  we  have  just  aUoded,  were  the  following: 

First.  Jehovah  required  that  all  the  Jewish  males  should  attend 
at  the  three  great  festivals  that  he  had  appomted  should  be  held 
aonnally  at  the  place  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  might  be 
deposited.  To  assure  them  how  safely  they  could  comply  with 
this  requirement,  Jehovah  promised  that  no  enemy  should  desire, 
i.  e.  invade  their  country  at  such  periods  of  time.  JSzouL  xxxiv. 
23*  24.  Here  then  was  a  standing  miracle  exhibited  three  times 
every  year  to  the  Jewish  people  throughout  every  successive  gen- 
eration, which  no  considerate  man  could  reflect  on  and  be  disobe- 
dient in  any  other  required  obedience  without  the  greatest  culpa- 
bility. 

Seeamdly.  Jehovah  forbade  the  Jews  to  cultivate  their  fields,  to 
prune  their  trees,  &c.  on  the  recurrence  of  every  seventh  year. 
That  they  should  confidently  observe  this  requirement*  Jehovah 
promised  that  every  sixth  year  their  harvests  should  be  so  abun- 
dant, that  they  should  be  enabled  to  live  on  the  productions  of  that 
year,  not  only  during  the  seventh,  but  even  into  the  eighth  year. 
Levit.  XXV.  20 — ^22.  Here  again  was  a  miraculous  exhibition  of 
the  superintending  providence  of  Jehovah  towards  the  Jewish 
people  which  it  was  impossible  reflecting  men  could  overlook,  for 
indubitably  their  fields  according  to  Jehovah's  promise  did  produce 
every  sixth  year,  what  was  tantamount  to  double  the  increase  of 
ordinary  years. 

It  may  be  difficult  at  first  sight  to  comprehend  the  fact  of  Jewish 
disobedience,  not  only  on  the  general  subject,  but  especially  on  the 
two  remarkable  requirements  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  yet  I 
apprehend  the  solution  is  evident.  Jehovah  made  these  promises 
of  supernatural  providence,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the  nation 
collectively.  Hence  covetous  and  irreligious  persons  gradually 
availed  themselves  of  the  providence  extended  by  Jehovah  to  the 
land,  to  sell  not  only  the  supernatural  increase  of  the  sixth  year, 
but  they  also  cultivated  their  fields  during  the  seventh  year,  with  a 
further  view  to  the  accumulation  of  riches.  Others  seeing  this 
began  to  profit  by  it  in  like  manner,  and  ultimately  the  disregard 
of  Jehovah's  appointment  became  generali  But  so  long  as  any 
considerable  number  of  devout.  Jews  religiously  conformed  to 
Jehovah's  requirements,  so  long  did  he  fulfil  his  promise  in  the 
supernatural  increase  of  the  sixth  year.  Gradually  however  the 
'i^mbcr  of  irreligious  persons  increased,  and  their  disregard  of  the 
*^venth  year's  rest  of  the  land  became  more  extensive  until  at  last 
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Jehovah  partially  renounced  his  covenant  with  the  nation,  and  his 
protection  being  withdrawn,  Judea  was  invaded  by  the  Babylo- 
nians ;  the  city  and  temple  were  burnt,  and  the  people  were  trans- 
ported into  Chaldea  where  they  were  held  in  captivity  for  seventy 
years.  During  this  time  the  land  lay  desolate  and  uncultivated,  or 
as  we  are  informed  in  2  Chron,  xxxvi.  21,  **  until  the  Umd  had 
enjoyed  her  sabbtUhsJ*  In  other  words,  the  Jews  as  a  nadon  had 
disregarded  the  observance  of  the  seventh  year  for  seventy  periods, 
during  all  which  time  however  Jehovah  had  performed  his  cove- 
nant promise  in  the  supernatural  productions  of  the  sixth  year.  In 
consequence  therefore  of  the  Jewish  disregard  of  Jehovah's  visible 
providence,  he  condemned  them  to  seventy  years  eaptivity.  He 
further  appears  to  have  withdrawn  his  supernatural  favor  to  them 
after  their  return  to  Judea*  or  at  least  suspended  it  until  they  should 
by  their  intellectual  and  moral  conduct,  become  entitled  to  receive 
once  more  so  eminent  a  proof  of  their  Maker's  condeseension. 


SECTION    THIRD. 

ON   THE    IDOLATRIES    OF   THE   JEWS. 

As  no  sin  of  the  Jewish  people  is  exhibited  more  prominently  in 
the  Scriptures  than  their  idolatrous  worship  of  the  deities  of  the 
heathen  nations,  it  is  a  most  interesting  sul^ect  to  enquire  how  these 
transgressions  could  have  taken  place  among  them,  where  such 
worship  had  been  so  expressly  forbidden. 

In  every  speculation  concerning  human  conduct  in  religious 
matters  we  must  never  lose  sight  even  for  a  moment  of  this  truth; 
viz.  that  though  Jehovah  be  infinite  in  his  excellent  attributes  and 
providence,  his  covenants  with  mankind  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
they  are  creatures  of  limited  capacities  and  powers,  who  as  free 
agents  are- undergoing  moral  and  intellectual  discipline  before  him 
according  to  their  own  construction  of  their  responsibilities,  in  view 
of  any  present  or  future  reward  proposed  to  them  by  him  for  well 
doing. 

Regarding  the  Jews  therefore  as  standing  in  this  position  like 
other  men,  let  us  now  recall  the  reader's  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  had  been  established  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Jehovah  had  exhibited  his  power  and  providence  to  them 
in  the  wilderness  in  so  eminent  a  manner,  that  the  Jews  had  every 
68  V.  1 
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maon  in  the  world  to  induce  them  u  rational  free  agents  to  regard 
him  aa  being  peculiarly  their  God  and  protector.  Forty  yean  had 
their  fathers  been  sustained  by  him  miracnlously  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia*  and  he  afterwards  enabled  the  ensuing  generatien  to  conquer 
the  civilized  and  powerful  nations  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Here 
they  finally  were  established  as  a  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  what- 
ever was  essential  to  their  national  welfare,  with  the  further  enoonr- 
agement  that  Jehovah  would  protect  them  and  their  children  after 
them  in  this  prosperity  of  condition,  if  they  would  but  &ithfiilly 
observe  the  covenant  he  had  condescended  to  make  with  them. 

To  understand  therefore  how  the  Jewish  people  could  disregaid 
a  covenant  made  with  them  by  the  Creator  of  all  things*  and  how 
they  could  fall  into  the  gross  absurdity  of  worshipping  the  dsitisi 
of  adjacent  nations  is  a  most  interesting  subject  of  investigation; 
for  it  is  utterly  incredible  this  could  have  been  done  of  a  set  purpose 
that  they  might  merely  follow  their  own  imaginations. 

After  the  Jews  had  become  established  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  miraculous  agencies  ceased  entirely  through  which  Jehovah  had 
previously  exhibited  his  immediate  providence  over  the  nation. 
The  remembrance  of  the  past  was  only  to  be  preserved  by  the 
care  with  which  parents  should  impress  such  information  on  the 
minds  of  their  children  as  stated  in  the  books  of  Mosest  where 
these  things  had  been  recorded  in  connection  with  the  terms  of 
that  covenant  which  Jehovah  had  condescended  to  make  with  them 
as  a  nation.  According  as  parents  discharged  their  duties  in  these 
respects,  so  we  may  estimate  the  reverence  with  which  Jehovah 
was  regarded  by  the  children.  That  many  parents  were  careless 
or  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  we  necxi  not  doubt,  and  as 
the  transactions  of  former  times  continuaUy  became  less  distinct  in 
the  view  of  succeeding  generations,  so  the  past  providences  of 
Jehovah  to  the  Jewish  people  g^radually  became  a  mere  national 
tradition,  recognized  indeed  as  an  imdoubted  truth,  but  without  a 
conscientious  discernment  of  the  peculiar  gratitude  that  pertained 
to  them  in  virtue  of  this  extraordinary  favor.  How  this  condition 
of  things  arose  there  is  no  difficulty  in  estimating,  for  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  Jews  towards  their  children  in  these  respects,  is  very 
familiarly  exhibited  to  us  by  that  large  portion  of  nominaJ  christians 
among  ourselves,  who  neither  study  the  Scriptures  nor  give  any 
religious  instruction  to  their  children.  As  with  ourselves,  so  it 
was  undoubtedly  among  the  less  religious  portion  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  a  large  body  of  their  descendants  were 
ultimately  to  be  found,  who  if  they  at  all  worshipped  Jehovah,  yet 
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did  8o  only  in  conformity  with  national  observances  without  any 
conviction  or  spiritual  discernment  of  the  subject.  There  is  there- 
fore no  difEculty  in  perceiving  h6w  the  law  of  Jehovah  through  a 
culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents,  would  in  process  of  time 
become  a  mere  dead  letter  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Having  thus  recognized  the  gradual  rise  of  a  careless  and  irre- 
ligious class  of  persons  among  the  Jews,  we  may  naturally  antici- 
pate there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  with  such  persons  to  become 
entangled  in  the  idolatrous  practices  of  their  heathen  neighbors,  if 
any  sufficient  inducement  could  be  held  out  to  them,  and  that  there 
was  something  in  the  idolatries  of  the  heathen  that  was  very  attrac- 
tive in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews,  is  evident  from  the  continual 
reproaehes  that  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  have  recorded  against 
them  on  the  subject. 

That  we  may  understand  this  matter  fully  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  though  the  Jews  regarded  Jehovah  especially  as  their  G-ody 
and  aa  such  greater  or  more  powerful  than  the  gods  of  other  nationa» 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  did 
not  doubt  that  the  deities  of  the  heathen  also  had  existence,  and 
that  they  exercised  protection  and  providence  to  their  votaries. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  hoyr  such  a  doctrine  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews,  for  it  ever  was  and  is  yet  the  universal 
belief  of  the  heathens,  that  every  country  or  nation  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  peculiar  and  local  deities.*  The  Jews  not  only 
brought  such  notions  with  them  out  of  Egypt,!  but  they  found 
them  recognized  by  every  heathen  nation  with  whom  they  after- 
wards came  in  contact.  Nor  was  such  a  doctrine  in  the  abstract 
contradicted  by  any  express  statement  made  in  the  Law  of  Moses, 
for  though  Jehovah  there  claims  to  be  the  great  God,  the  true  God* 
and  even  the  only  God,  yet  this  phrase  strictly  implies  the  only  God 
to  he  regarded  by  the  Jews.  There  is  no  statement  made  in  the  Law, 
nor  for  a  long  time  afterwards  by  the  prophets,  that  directly  says 
the  heathen  deities  were  non-entities.  I  believe  the  first  places 
where  this  enunciation  occurs  are  Isaiah  xliv.  8;  xlv.  18.  The 
declaration  of  the  fact  however,  was  unessential  to  the  revelations 
made  to  the  Jews,  for  their  duty  as  intellectual  agents  undergoing 
moral  discipline  oft  their  own  responsibilities,  was  to  observe  the 

*  As  a  simple  reference  for  those  who  may  desire  to  understand  this  subject 
more  particularly,  see  Bishop  fVarburUm*M  Din.  Leg*  lib.  v.  see.  2. 

t  That  the  Jews  had  worshipped  the  gods  of  Egypt  before  they  came  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  is  evident  from  Jothua  xxiv.  14.  See  also  Amo9  v.  25, 26 ;  Exek* 
xxiii.  8,  27,  who  seemingly  charge  them  with  practicing  idolatry  even  in  the  wU- 
demew  as  they  came  out  of  Egypt. 
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reqniremenU  of  Jeborah.  It  wu  a  matter  of  no  coDeem  to  them 
whether  the  heathen  deities  had  exiatence  or  not;*  for  aa  Jehorah 
had  made  such  undoubted  ezhibidona  of  his  omnipotence  to  them» 
the  intellectual  inference  mraa  clear  that  he  alone  waa  to  be  regarded 
by  them  as  their  God.  As  there  was  therefore  every  reaaon  why 
they  should  observe  his  cornmandraentSt  to  there  w^s  none  why 
they  should  honor  the  deities  of  the  heathen,  who  had  given  them 
no  evidence  whatever  of  their  power  or  even  of  their  eziatenee. 

But  in  comprehending  the  fitct,  that  the  Jews  did  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  heathen  gods»  as  worshipped  among  the  nations 
around  them,  we  at  once  perceive  they  could  have  felt  no  difficnltj 
in  participating  in  the  idolatrous  practices  of  their  neighborsy  w^hen- 
ever  they  became  regardless  of  their  duties  towards  Jehovah,  for 
as  they  did  not  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of  the  heathen 
deities,  so  the  festivals  and  rites  by  which  they  were  w^orshipped, 
as  being  attended  for  the  most  part  with  licentious  entertainments, 
thus  became  special  inducements  to  worship  gods,  where  the  indul- 
gence of  human  sensuality  was  for  the  most  part  incorporated  into 
the  services  of  religion. 

Among  the  heathen  nations  idolatry  exists  in  two  forms,  one 
suited  to  the  gay  and  voluptuous,  the  other  to  the  austere  and 
superstitious,  or  there  may  be  a  blending  of  the  two  principles  in 
one  ritual  by  which  every  one  could  be  suited  according  to  his 
peculiar  temperament.  Under  any  exhibition  however,  the  idola- 
trous representations  of  the  heathen  were  strong  and  forcible  as 
being  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  as  such,  perfectly  comprehensi- 
ble to  mankind  in  the  exhibition  of  deities  of  like  passions  with 
themselves,  and  whom  their  votaries  served  from  their  hearts  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  their  desires,  hopes,  or  fears.  We  may 
further  remark,  that  the  Canaanites  who  were  a  similar  people  with 
the  Phasnicians,  were  civilized  and  intellectual,  and  consequently 
were  no  way  deficient  in  philosophical  reasoning  whereby  they 
advocated  their  peculiar  idolatries.  But  essentially  the  g^rcat  charm 
of  idolatry  was  the  sensual  indulgences  connected  with  the  heathen 
festivals,  for  on  such  occasions  there  was  an  unbounded  license 
given  to  every  mode  of  gratification,  even  to  those  the  most  de- 
praved and  unnatural.  {See  Hosea  iv.  13,  14;  1  King9  xiv.  24; 
XV.  12,  &c.)     It  was  in  view  of  these  circumstances  of  temptation 

*  Id  like  manner  with  wiszards,  nccrom&ncen,  &c.  Jehovah  did  not  inform  the 
Jow«  that  they  were  knavei  and  impoetora,  but  he  forbade  the  Jews  to  consult 
them,  and  that  they  should  moreover  bo  put  to  death  $  presumably  upon  the  ground 
that  their  invocations  led  to  the  worship  of  heathen  gods. 
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that  Jehovah  had  expressly  directed  the  Jews  to  wage  a  war  of 
extermination  against  the  heathen  occupants  of  the  land  of  Canaani 
so  that  they  should  either  be  destroyed  or  else  forced  to  abandon 
the  country.  The  Jews  therefore  being  expressly  forbidden  to 
make  any  treaties  with  the  Canaanites»  Jehovah  promised  to  accom- 
plish their  destruction  or  expulsion  provided  the  Jews  set  their 
hearts  to  the  work.  Furthermore,  the  consequences  of  neglecting 
this  war  of  extermination,  or  of  making  treaties  with  the  Canaanites 
were  distinctly  set  before  them.  They  were  fully  warned  that  if 
they  did  so,  they  would  be  seduced  by  them  into  idolatrous  prae- 
ticesy  by  which  Jehovah's  indignation  would  be  excited  against 
them  until  he  would  ultimately  destroy  them  from  off  the  land. 

Yet  in  utter  disregard  of  this  exposition  of  dangerous  conse- 
quences, the  Jews  did  not  accotnplish  the  extermination  or  expul- 
sion of  the  Canaanites.  They  were  either  weary  of  the  fatigues 
and  privations  of  active  warfare,  or  they  were  too  impatient  to 
enjoy  the -possessions  they  had  acquired,  and  therefore  when  they 
had  broken  the  power  of  their  enemies  so  far  as  to  be  no  longer  in 
any  fear  of  them,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  reducing  them  to 
subjection  and  tribute,  probably  intending  at  some  future  time  to 
complete  the  work  by  driving  them  out  of  the  country.  But  they 
never  found  the  more  convenient  time  which  they  had  proposed. 
Engaged  in  the  busy  employments  of  life,  it  became  impossible  to 
induce  a  sufficient  body  of  zealous  and  courageous  men  to  leave 
the  enjoyments  of  home  and  engage  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
war.  The  time  when  the  service  ought  to  have  been  done  had 
passed  away  and  no  other  opportunity  was  again  offered. 

With  this  misconduct  Jehovah  reproached  the  Jews  as  a  direct 
breach  of  their  covenant  with  him,  {Judges  ii.  1 — 3,)  and  he  there- 
fore informed  them  that  the  Canaanites  would  henceforth  remain  in 
the  land,  where  they  would  be  a  continual  temptation  to  them  on 
the  subject  of  their  religious  allegiance  to  him,  and  that  if  they 
should  then  worship  the  gods  of  the  Canaanites,  he  would  punish 
them  for-  their  transgression. 

This  whole  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  is  very  distinct 
in  shewing  the  principle  upon  which  he  acts  towards  mankind. 
They  being  intellectual  creatures  are  regarded  by  him  as  abun- 
dantly able  to  reason  and  act  rightly,  and  if  they  will  not  under 
these  circumstances  take  care  of  their  own  welfare,  he  leaves  them 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  neglect.  Any  other  view  of  the 
subject  is  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptures ;  for  if  idolatry  and  per- 
sonal immoralities  are  matters  in  themselves  inherently  hateful  to 
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Jehovah,  why  did  he  not  contiiiiially  excite  the  Jews  to  tke  ezter- 
miiiation  of  the  Canaamte>.  K  he  operates  on  msnhind  by  pi^ 
▼enting  grace  why  did  they  cease  under  such  an  inflneace  Id  ae- 
complish  the  work? 

As  the  Jews  therefore,  contrary  to  the  express  iigiiiictioii  of 
Jehovah,  did  not  exert  themselves  to  effect -the  extermination  of  the 
heathen  occupants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  these  last  continoed  to 
dwell  among  them,  largely  intermingled  with  their  different  tribes* 
{Judge*  L  19 — 36.)  At  the  same  time  they  were  necessarily  in 
contact  on  all  sides  with  other  heathen  nations  around  them.  The 
next  step  in  Jewish  misconduct  was,  they  made  alliances  and  inter- 
marriages with  these  different  heathen  nations,  and  the  consequence 
of  this  forbidden  intercourse  was  a  still  greater  neglect  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  and  a  greater  or  less  sym- 
pathy towards  the  idolatrous  nations  with  whom  they  consorted, 
or  with  whom  they  had  intermarried.  Their  children,  and  espe- 
cially those  produced  from  such  marnages,  became  still  more  alien- 
ated from  Jehovah  than  their  fathers  had  been,  and  the  progress  of 
corruption  in  future  generations  gradually  tended  to  this  result,  that 
while  many  persons  carelessly  or  nominally  observed  the  command- 
ments of  Jehovah,  a  large  portion  actually  fell  into  downright 
idolatry  towards  the  gods  -of  the  heathens  around  them. 

Much  of  the  idolatry,  however,  charged  by  the  Scriptufe  on  the 
Jews  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  involving  a  renunciation  of  Jehovah. 
Their  sin  in  many  inBtances  must  be  referred  to  a  participation  in 
the  festivals  of  an  idolatrous  service,  which  probably  they  had 
deluded  themselves  to  consider  was  no  sin^against  Jehovah,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  actually  worship  the  idol  itself.*  Others  again 
were  so  grossly  absurd  as  to  think  there  was  no  sin  in  worshipping 
idols,  if  they  also  at  the  same  time  worshipped  Jehovah.  That 
such  cases  did  occur,  we  perceive  from  the  animadversions  of  the 
prophets,  who  expressly  charge  the  Jewish  people  with  having 
first  worshipped  Baal,  and  then  came  to  the  temple  to  worship 
Jehovah. — Jeremiuh  vii.  9,  10;  Ezek,  xiv.  1—4;  xx.  31,  39;  xxiii. 
39  ;   Zachariah  vii.  2 — 5. 

Some  persons  piay  be  perplexed  to  comprehend  how  the  Jews 
after  they  were  so  repeatedly*  punished  for  their  idolatries,  should 
yet  persist  in  the -repetition  of  such  offences.     This   perplexity 

♦Thii  doctrine  i«  distinctly  recognized  by  certain  of  the  Talmudic  rabbis. 
Lightfoot  {lVork$t  xii.  501)  quotes  them  as  saying^,  that  <*if  a  man  worships  an 
idol,  taking  it  for  God,  be  is  g-uilty  of  idolatry,  but  if  he  doth  not,  he  is  not  guilty. 
^  he  tak99  it  not  for  God,  it  is  nothing  at  all.'* 
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arises  from  such  persons  hastily  supposing  tliat  the  judgments  of 
Jehovah  on  the  Jews  for  such  practices  were  directly  evident  as  to 
their  object.  These  chastisements  as  being  for  national  sin,  were 
only  inflicted  when  the  national  sin  had  reached  a  cert^n  height» 
but  until  a  certain  consummation  of  the  offence  had  taken  place 
thej  experienced  no  calamity,  (jer.  xliv.  15—23,)  and  therefore 
they  expected  none.  But  in  due  time  Jehovah  permitted  adjacent 
heathen  nations  to  enslave  them,  who  did  so  however  under  vari- 
ous considerations  of  their  own  selfish  state  policies,  or  from  mere 
unprincipled  ambition.  The  secondary  causes  therefore  were  evi^ 
dent,  the  remote  cause  which  was  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah,  was 
overlooked  until  the  oppression  they  endured  induced  them  under 
the  exhortation  of  prophets  and  religious  men  to  correctly  appreci- 
ate the  subject.  Then  indeed  they  sought  the  forgiveness  of  Jeho- 
vah and  put  away  all  causes  of  offence,  and  he  delivered  them  for 
the  most  part  by  secondary  and  sensible  instruments  such  as 
Grideon,  Samson,  &c.  And  as  long  as  that  generation  lived  they 
abstained  from  idolatrous  practices,  the  ensuing  generation  however 
by  the  operation  of  causes  which  we  have  already  enumerated* 
sooner  or  later  fell  into  the  same  sins,  and  thus  the  transgression 
continually  recurred  after  longer  or  shorter  intervals. 

I  trust  the  remarks  made  on  this  subject  have  been  sufficiently 
clear  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  there  was  nothing  directly 
rebellious  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  against  Jehovah  in  their  repeated 
idolatries,  but  that  their  transgressions  in  these  respects  were  grad- 
ually and  insensibly  brought  about  from  carelessness  and  irreligious 
neglect  in  the  discharge  of  their  covenant  obligations,  which  in 
their  ulterior  consequences  involved  an  utter  disregard  of  the  priv- 
ileges proposed  to  them  in  virtue  of  an  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  After  they  .had  lapsed  into  this  condition  of  irreligion  and 
ignorance,  there  remains  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  they 
could  directly  worship  the  deities  of  the  heathen,  whose  religious 
services  were  either  g^teful  to  their  sensuality,  or  else  of  that  fear- 
ful ahd  exciting  character  that  took  possession  of  their  whole  souls 
through  the  magnitude  of  the  emotions  induced  by- the  attributes  of 
deities  who  required  cruel  and  unnatural  sacrifices  as  the  price  of 
their  protection. 
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SECTION    FOURTH, 

ON   THE    WILL-WORSHIP   INSTITUTED    BY   THE   JEWS. 

Hitherto  I  have  treated  of  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  people  as 
arising  from  the  misconduct  of  the  less'  religious  portion  of  the 
nation,  but  I  am  now  sbont  to  investigate  another  class  of  trans- 
gressions that  originated  in  the  misconduct  of  the  more  devout 
part  of  the  people,  and  which  affords  us  a  lamentable  illustration  of 
the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  in'  the  wonderful  absurdity  of  their 
forsaking  covenant  relations  made  with  them  by  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  substituung  in  their  place  their  own  preposterous 
inventions. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  invesdgftdon  of  the  subject  of  this  sec- 
tion, let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  theory  of  Jehovah's  cov- 
enant with  the  Jews.  That  great  and  infinite  being  who  had  made 
the  universe  and  every  creature  in  it,  by  a  wonderful  condescension 
saw  fit  to  select  the  Jewish  people  out  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
and  to  communicate  to  them  a  law  containing  numerous  enact- 
ments, which  whether  we  regard  them  as  prefeepts  or  prohibitions, 
were  alone  contemplated  to  produce  the*  g^atest  amount  of  tem- 
poral happiness.  To  further  enforce  the  observance  of  these 
appointments,  he  promised  blessings  to  those  who  would  be  obe- 
dient, and  denounced  punishments  to  all  who  would  disregard  his 
requirements.  Jehovah  moreover  fully  recognized  their  infirmity 
as  free  agents  of  an  imperfect  intellectual  constitution,  by  promis- 
ing them  spiritual  help  if  they  would  only  ask  it  from  him  accord- 
ing to  a  prescribed  mode,  and  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  in 
accommodating  such  a  dispensation  to  the  probationary  condition 
of  human  nature,  he  promised  he  would  forgive  every  offence 
against  his  commandments,  if  the  offender  would  amend  his  evil 
ways,  and  humbly  avail  himself  of  the  propitiation  appointed  for 
human  transgression. 

If  we  advert  to  the  infinite  majesty  and  power  of  the  being  who 
thus  condescended  to  promise  his  favor  to  the  Jewish  people  on  the 
single  condition  of  their  obeying  his  most  reasonable  command- 
ments, one  ought  a  priori,  to  suppose  that  nothing  could  be  more 
evident  to  the  religious  portion  of  the  Jewish  people,  than  that 
they  ought  always  to  exercise  themselves  towards  their  Creator  in 
an  implicit  observance  of  all  his  requirements.  We  could  not  have 
anticipated  it  would  be  possible  that  intellectual  creatures  could  be 
so  short-sighted  as  to  substitute  observances  of  their  own  devising 
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in  place  of  those  appointed  by  the  Creator  of  all  things;  upon 
whom  they  depended  not  only  for  every  blessing,  but  even  for  the 
continuance  of  their  being  And  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
were  no  transgressions  of  which  the  Jews  were  more  eminently 
guilty  than  in  doing  those  things  which  in  the  first  instance  we 
might  have  supposed  would  have  been  impossible. 

It  is  scarcely  less  wonderful  that  the  christian  world  have  entirely 
overlooked  the  magpfiitude  of  the  sin  of  undertaking  to  worship 
Jehovah  by  human  devjces ;  for  among  all  the  writings  of  theo- 
logins  and  divines  to  which  I  have  had  access,  I  have  not  found  a 
single-  treatise  or  even  sermon  written  -expressly  on  the  subject ; 
and  hence  tliere  is 'scarcely  any  proper  comprehension  among  us 
concerning  the  nature  of  will-worship,  as  this  sin  is  technically 
denominated*  beyopd  the  mere  significance  of  the  term,  for  few 
persons  have  the  remotest  idea  of  its  enormity  or  of  its  extensive 
prevalence. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  rightly  apprehend  this  subject,  as  well 
as  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  it,  I  must  first  enlarge  a  little 
upon  the  principle  involved  in  acts  of  will -worship. 

Will-i;7orship,  as  applicable  to  Judaism  or  Christianity,  is  that 
presumptuous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  mankind,  by  which  they 
substitute  institutions  or  services  of  their  own  devising,  in  the 
place  of  those  required  by  the  covenant  that  Jehovah  has  conde- 
scended to  make  with  them.  ^  - 

Whether  we  add  any  thing  to  the  appointments  of  Jehovah,  or 
diminish  aught  from  them,  or  invent  institutions,  rites,  or  doctrines, 
that  have  not  been  appointed  by  him,  we  are  in  all  such  instances 
guilty  of  will- worship,  such  acts  being  a  manifest  violation  of  a 
covenant  where  the  terms  and  observances  have  been  expressly 
designated  on  the  part  of  the  Creatorof  all  things. 

That  men  should  undeYtake  to  alter,  the  covenant  relations  their 
Creator  has  condescended  to  make  with  them,  is  an  act  of  such 
amazing  -absurdity  that  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  they  never 
contemplated  such  a  purpose,  and  hence  all  their  innovations  in  this 
respect  have  originated  in  some  delusion  on  the  subject,  by  which 
tliay  supposed  they  were  doing  what  was  required  of  them,  when 
they  were  doing  the  very  contrary.  - 

The  reasoning  as  to  this  point  being  clear  it  follows  necessarily, 
that  whoever  Jehovah  has  appointed  to  be  observed  by  mankind, 
must  be  strictly  obeyed  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  appointments, 
and  hence  it  is  fully  as  great  a  sin  in  mankind  to  add  the  least  thing 
to  hv  commandments,  as  it  would  be  to  omit  discharging  the  least 
69  V.  I 
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thing  that  he  has  required.  Thus  to  iUnatrate  my  argmneiit  I 
remark,  that  as  Jehovah  required  ame  lawth  to  be  sacrificed  erery 
moming'  and  evening*  at  the  tabernacle,  it  would  have  been  as  great 
a  sin  to  have  added  U>  this  commandment  by  offering  two  lamhg^  as 
it  would  have. been  to  have  omitted  offering  the  appointed  ime:  for 
only  ask  the  question,  why  should  not  Jehovah's  ccmimandment  be 
literally  obeyed.  Men  cannot  suppose  that  they  can  improve  on  the 
appointments  of  their  Creator ;  for  he  whq  made  all  animals  does  not 
atand  in  any  need  of  them  so  that  he  would  be  thankful  to  mankind 
for  their  donation.  Any  variation  therefore'  from  thcL  covenant 
terms  recognized  by  Jehovah  is  so .  inexcusable  in  m  intellectual 
point  of  view,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  fuankind  could  ever  (all 
into  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  approach  him  in  any  other  mode 
than  the  precise  one  that  he  has  promised  to  accept. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  show  how  the  deluding  principlea  of  will- 
worship  may  have  commenced  to  influence  the  Je.ws,  this  is  an 
intellectual  and  moral  problem  which  we  have  not  the  space  to 
investigate.  But  we  propose  to  accomplish  a  much  more  important 
matter  by  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  certain  statements 
made  in  the  Scriptures,  that  indicate  the  progress  of  'will-worship 
among  the  Jews,  not  only  as  throwing  light  upon  Jehovah's  deal- 
ings with  them,  but  also  as  correcting  some  very  false  notions  on 
such  subjects  which  christians  have  adopted  from  Jewish  practicei* 

The  first  manifestation  of  the  disposition  of  the  Jews  to  innovate 
on  the  appointments  of  their  Creator,  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
their  transgression  concerning  the  golden  calf.  (Exo4*  xxxii.  1,  &c.) 
This  act  was  essentially  one  of  will-worship,  and  not  of  mere  idol- 
atry as  is  commonly  considered ;  for  it  is  evident  the  Jews  by  this 
transaction  contemplated  doing  something  to  the  honor  of  Jehovah. 
We  cannot  well  doubt  that  they  intended  to  thus  symbolize  the 
energy  of  Jehovah,  under  the  similitude  o£  a  young  and  powerful 
bull ;  (not  a  calf  as  in  our  translation)  such  as  they  had  seen  exhib- 
ited among  the  Egyptians  in  their  worship  of  Apis  or  Mnevis.  I 
presume  also  they  did  not  consider  they  would  violate  the  first  of 
the  ten  commandments  just  received  at  Mount  Sinai,  by  having 
deluded  themselves  with  the  notion  that  they  did  not  propose  to 
represent  Jehovah  himself,  but  only  his  energy  and  power,  as  an 
attribute,  and  which  they  possibly  supposed  was  exhibited  in  this 
manner  in  a  more  impressive  form  than  any  mere  enunciation  of 
words  could  have  communicated*.  In  these  views  Aaron  himself 
concurred,  it  may  have  been  with  some  mistrust  as  te  the  correct- 
ness of  the  reasoning  on  the  subject,  but  certainly  without   any 
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idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transgression.  *  The  act  however  was 
a  downright  sin  of  will-worship,  for  as  Jehovah  did  not  require  the 
Jews  to  honor  him  by  their  devices,  the  only  way  they  possibly 
could  glorify  him  was  by  an  implicit  observance  of  his  command- 
ments. 

Forty  years  after  this  trailsgression  the  Jews  conquered  the  land 
of  Canaan  under  the  evident  power  and  assistance  of  Jehovah,  by 
which  time  the  law  he  had  given  them  had  been  made  complete  in 
all  its  enactments,  and  the  strict  observance  of  it  as  a  whole,  had 
been  enjoined  upon  them  by  express  commandment,  {Deut.  iv.  2 ; 
xii.  32,)  that  they  should  neither  add  to,  nor  diminish  aught  from 
its  positive  requirements.  No  single  law  of -the  Mosaic  institutions 
was  mope  formally  or  more  explicitly  commrunicated  to  them  than 
this.  It  included  in  its  comprehension  the  strict  observance  of 
every  appointment  whether  .religious,  moral,  or  ritual,  in  the 
Mosaic  code,  as  being  expressly  sanctioned  by  Jehovah. 

We  find  however  in  process  of  dnie,  that  a  certain  Micah, 
{Judges  xvii.  1,  ice.)  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence,  undertook  to  make  two  images  to  the  honor  of  Jeho- 
vaht  and  having  obtained  the  service  of  a  worldly-minded  levite-  as 
a  priest,  he  then  congratulated  himself  under  the  extraordinary 
delusion  of  his  will- worship,  that  ''notiT  Jehovah  would  surely 
bless  him,  seeing  be  had  obtained  a  levite  to  be  his  priest," 
although  every  particular  of  his  proceeding,  whether  as  concerned 
the  images  or  the  priest^  was  in  direct  opposition  to'  what  Jehovah 
had  appointed.  That  this  delusion  was  not  confined  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals is  evident  by  the  fact,  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  carried  off  the 
priest  and  images,  and  -set  them  up  for  their  own  religious  devo- 
tions.* 

The  next  indication  recorded  in  the  Scripture  of  the  false  and 
presumptuous  notions  that  the  Jewish  people  entertained  concern- 
ing^ th^ir  covenant  relations  with  Jehovah,  may  be  seen  in  what 
took  place  after  they  had  been  defeated  in  a  battle  with  the  Phi- 
listines, when  the  rulers  of  the  nation  in  conjunction  with  the  high 
priest,  had  the  Extraordinary  presumption  to  go  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies  and  take  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  its  appointed  place, 
(1  Sam.  iv.  3,  4,)  and  carry  it  into  the  field  of  battle;  under  the 
unwarrantable  expectation    that  Jehovah   would   now   certainly 

«  AccordSoff  to  MichielU,  (  Qm.  Law  qf  Mout,  Art.  245.)  this  tranMu:tioii  took 
place  cither  during  the  life  of  Joshua,  or  shortly  after  hi«  death.  This  is  rendered 
hi^Iy  probable  by  the  foot  grcnerally  admitted  by  all  coinmcotators,  that  the  levits 
m«Dtioned.in  the  text  was  a  grandson  of  Moses. 
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enable  them  to  defeat  their  enemiea.  We  need  not  add  that  in  this 
matter  they  were  wholly  diaapppinted,  their  anny  yr*M  defeated* 
and  the  ark  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philisdnes. 

A  time  of  great  irreligion  appears  to  have  followed  the  loss  of 
the  ark  and  the  ensuing  subjection  of  the  nation  to  their  enemy ; 
for  I  apprehend  the  Jews  entirely  overlooking  the  sin  of  their  pre- 
sumption in  having  acted  as  they  had  done,  after  this  calamiQr 
mistrusted  the  omnipotence  of  Jehovah  as  contrasted  with  the  Phi* 
listine  deities.  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  irrdigioas 
inference  that  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  treated  the  ark  with  some 
contemptuous  irreverence  when  it  was  restored  to  them»  and  for 
which  the  divine  indignation  broke  forth  upon  them.  1  Sam,  vi. 
19.  But  though  Jehovah  had  thus  exhibited  his  power,  yet  the 
circumstance  was  either  not  known  throughout  other  parts  of 
Judea,  or  else  they  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  power  of  their 
God,  that  the  ark  remained  in  a  neglected  condition  for  ^ghty 
years  afterwards  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kirjath-jearim. 

There  is  a  very  perplexing  consideration  involved  in  our  iMitimati* 
of  this  sul^ect  in  the  fact,  that  the  prophet  Samuel  should  not  have 
remedied  Uiis  shameful  disregard  of  the  ark  during  the  time  that 
he  judged  Israel;  for  as  it  was  of  easy  transportation,  hulf  a  dozen 
priests  by  his  direction,  could  at  any  time  have  brought  it  again  to 
its  appointed  plaoe  in  the  tabernacle,  where  it  ought  in  all  seeming 
propriety  to  have  been  again  deposited. 

Samuel  however  does  not  appear  to  have  regarded  the  taber- 
nacle any  more  than  he  did  the  ark,  for  not  only  is  there  no  men- 
tion made  of  it .  in  the  history  of  his  actions,  but  he  furthermore 
erected  an  altar  at  Ramah,  (1  Sam.  vii.  17,)  and  another  at  Gilgal, 
(1  Sam  X.  8,)  whereon  he  offered  sacrifices,  ».  e.  1  presume  he 
directed  the  priests  to  offer  them.  Yet  still  it  is  incomprehensible 
how  he  could  erect  altars,  at  any  Other  place  than*  V  where  Jehovah 
should  put  his  name,"  {Deut.  xii.  11,  13,  14,)  and  which  apparently 
could  only  be  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and-  the  tabernacle 
might  happen  to  be  placed. 

The  only  conjecture  I  can  make  on  the  subject  is,  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  in  which  the  ark  was  captured,  the  Philistines 
probably  marched  directly  on  to  Shiloh,  which  waa  only  about 
thirty  miles  distant,  where  having  sacked  and  destroyed  the  town, 
they  may  have  further  profaned  the  tabernacle  and  the  brazen  altar 
standing  before  it*  on  which  sacrifices  were  directed  to  be  offered. 

•  I  apprehend  ihiji  riew  of  the  subject  it  Juttificd  from  a  psnage  in  GodV 
denuncUtion  to  Eli,  (1  Sam,  ii.  32,)  "sad  tbtm  shall  set  m  mmmy  m  my  Ubitm- 
tion,**  he. 
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The  consequence  of  wbich  might  be  in  the  estimation  of  Samuel* 
that  neither  the  tabernacle,  ark,  or  altar,  were  any  longer  suitable 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  having  been  polluted  by  heathen 
hands. 

Though  this  is  mere  conjecture,  I  apprehend  there  is  something 
to  justify  it,  by  considering  how  David  acted  when  he  brought 
the  ark  afterwards  from  Kirjathijearira  to  Jerusalem.  At  this 
very  time  the  tabernacle  and  brazen  altar,  that  had  been  originally 
constructed  by  Moses  in  the^  wilderness,  were  then  standing  in 
Gibeon,  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39;  xxL  29;  2  Chron  i.  3,  6,)  where  the 
ritual  service  to  Jehovah  it  would  seem  was  constantly  performed* 
Yet  David' instead  of  carrying  the  ark  to  Gibeon,  or  of  directing 
that  the  tabernacle  and  altar  should  be  brought  to  Jerusalem, 
deposited  the  ark  in  a  new  tent-  or  tabernacle  which  he  had  con- 
structed at  Jerusalem  for  its  reception,  and  where  he  also  set  up  a 
new  altar  upon  which  he  offered  great  sacrifices.  (  \  Chron,  xvi.  1, 
&c.)  It  is  seemingly  impossible'that  David  could  have  overlooked 
the  evident  propriety  of  again  uniting  all  these  different  objects 
under  the  original  appointment  of  Jehovah,  unless  there  was  some 
unrecorded  circumstance  connected  with  the  subject,  whether  jus- 
tifiable or  not,  that  might  seem  to.  authonze  him  to  disregard  the 
original  institution.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  tabernacle  and 
altar  at  Gibeon  were  defaced  both  by  time  and  constant  use,  and 
that  David  might  unreflectingly  suppose  he  shewed  greater 
reverenoe  'to  Jehovah  l^  providing  newer  and  more  expensive 
substitutes. 

But  David,  notwithstanding  the  pious  intention  with  which  he 
brought  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  was  at  the  same  time  guilty  of  a 
notable  act  of  will-worship  in  undertaking  by  his  own  authority, 
(1  Cknm,  XV.  16;  xvi.  4 — 6,)  with  the  concurrence  of  **  the  captains 
of  the  host/*  (  IChron,  xxv.  1,  &,c.)  to  appoint  a  body  of  levites  to 
henceforth  sing  praises  to  Jehovah  accompanied  by  others  perform- 
ing on  varip.us  musical  instruments.  This  appointment  of  the  king 
"was  an  act  of  downright  presumpdon  and  will-worshipj  as  it  was 
a  direct  innovation,  upon  the  institutions  of  Moses  which  had  been 
made  of  perpetual  obligation  under  the  sanction  of  the  command- 
ment, (Deut,  iv.  2 ;  xii.  32,)  *'  Thou  shalt  neither  add  to,  nor  dimin^ 
ish  aught  from  what  I  have  commanded  theeJ* 

There  has  be^i  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  2  Chron" 
ides,  if  the  verse  be  not  an  interpolation,  to  give  a  different  view 
of  this  subject,  for  in  relating  the  reformations  undertaken  by 
Hezekiah,  it  is  stated,  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25,)  that  he  "  set  the  levites  in 
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tlie  house  of  Jehovab  with  .cymbals,  with  psalteries  and  with  harps* 
according  to  the  commatidment  of  David  and  of  Gad  the  king's 
seer,  and  Natlian  the  prophet, ^or  90  nxu  tht -commandmaU  qfJehth 
vah  hy  his  jpropheft." 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  this  statement  it  is  mani- 
festly false.*  It  18  not  only  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  earlier 
statements  made  ii)  1  Chrcn^  xv.  16;  zvi.  4  ,6;  xxv.  I,  &c.  but  it 
was  further  a  direct  innovation  upon  the  institutions  of  Moses  who 
had  made  no  such  appointment.  There  is  not  a  single  instance 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  to  justify  the  notion  that  Jehovah 
ever  authorized  the  least  depsrture  from  the  appointments  of  the 
Mosaic  economy;  which  was  a  fonnal  solemn  covenant  between 
him  and ''the  Jewish  people,  appointed  to  endure  in  all  its  terms 
throughout  the  continuance  of  that  dispensation.  To  suppose  there- 
fore that  Jehovah  authorized  i|ny  such  innoi^tion  as  that- introduced 
by  David,  can  only  be  sustained  by  those  who  have  suck  unworthy 
notions  of  the  divine  being  as  to  suppose,  ke  can.  b€l- gratified  by  a 
formal  service  b£  musical  sounds.  Nor  is  it  a  less  unworthy  sup- 
position to  imagine  that  he  ever  contemplated  exciting  in  the  Blinds 
of  his  servants  that  artificial  feeling  falsely  called  devotional,  that 
individuals  of  a  certain  temperament  experience  on  hearing  strains 
of  solemn  music*  It  has  no 'more  connection  with  devotion,  than 
brandy  has  in  exciting  the  courage  of  soldiers  previous  to  a  battle. 

But  furthermore,  let  us  add  to  this  statement  that  Jehovah  has 
never  in  any  instance  ever  required,  men  to  worship  him  at  all. 
Standing  in  the  majesty  of  his  position  as  the  Creator  and  sustainer 
of  all  things,  he  has  condescended*  to  promise  pardon  and  favor  to 
those  who  seek  his  grace  in  humble  solicitations,  as  understanding 
the  privileges  he  has  condescended  to  ofiej*  them  in  these  particu- 
lars, and  hence  nothing  can  be  more  abhorrent,  to  the  revelations  he 

*That  there  hai  been  great  tampering*  with  thia  text  is  clear  from  the  discrep- 
ancies in  tho  diOercnt  versions.  According  to  the  Scptuagint  the  passag-e  above 
quoted  is  rendered  thus,  "And  he  (i.  e.  Hezekiah)  stationed  the  levites  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  with  cymbab  and  lutes  and  harps,  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  king  David,  and  of  Gad  the  king's  seer,  and  Nathan  the  prophet ;  forhf 
tiiM  eommandmefU  qf  the  Lord  the  OKder  woe  kk  the  hand  of  the  propheta,"  By  this 
expression  the  sense  attempted  to  bo  conveyed  is,  that  as  being  directed  by  the 
prophets,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  such  was  the  appointment  of  Jehovah. 

The  Vulgate  follows  the  Hebrew,  but  the  Syriac' differs  from  them  all  very 
remarkably.  (See  Dr,  A.  Clarke  in  loco, )  **  Hezekiah  appointed  tlie  levites  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  with  instruments  of  music  and  the  sound  of  harps,  and  with  the 
HYMNS  qf  David f  and  the  hymns  qf  Gad  the  king* §  prophet,  and  (if  Naikan  the  kitig'M 
prophet,  for  David  sang  the  praises  of  the  Lord  his  God  as  from  tho  mouth  of  the 
prophets."    This  is  probably  the  original  statement. 
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has  made  us  in  the  Scripture  than  a  ritual  of  formal  worship,  or  of 
any  services  as  opera  operata. 

I  contend  therefore,  that  David  notwithstanding  the  piety  of  his 
intendonsv  was  guilty  of  an  eminent  act  of  wilKworship,  that  has 
exerted  a  most  injurious  influence  not  only  upon  the  Jews,  but  also 
upon  christians  ever  since,  for  he  is  continually  quoted  as  authority 
for  the  establishment  of  musical  choirs,  and  musical  instruments  in 
the  worship  of  Jehovahy  which  inventions  have  tended  to  perpetu- 
ate wrong  notions  concerning  God's  position  towards  mankind 
fully  as  much  aa  any  other. perversion  of  sacred  things.  The  intro- 
duction of  music  into  our  religious  services,  has  rendered  the  osten- 
sible public  worship  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  great  measure 
a  mere  religious  melo-drama,  of  which  the  music  avowedly  consti- 
tutes the  great  inducement  through  which  numbers  ever  enter 
places  for  religious  instruction.^  Thus  the  greatest  privilege  which 
mankind  possess  in  the  wonderftll  condescension  of  their  Creator 
in  holding  intellectual  communion  with  them,  has  become  by  their 
profanation  of  it,  not  only  a  useless  noatter  to  themselves,  but  actu- 
-ally  is  an  indirect  mockery  of  the  benefits  offered  by  his  infinite 
goodness. 

In  the  latter  part  of  David's  life,  he  was  again  guilty  of  another 
form  of  will-worship,  in  undertaking  to  sacrifice  to  Jbhovah,  (2d 
Ckrtm,  xxix.  21,)'0ne  thousand  bullocks,  one  thousand  rams,  one 
thousand  lambs.  No  such  sacrifices  had  been  appointed  under  the 
law  of  Moses,  neither  was  the  1)rinciple  itself  ever  recognized  that 
profusion  or  crxpense  were  grateful  to  God,,  and  therefore  it  was 
altogether  presumptuous  in  David  to  thus  add  to  the  command- 
ments sanctioned  by  Jehovah.  David  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life  had  correct  views  on  the  subject  when  he  said  to  his  Creator, 
(Pjo/m  li.  16,  17)  **  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice  else  would  I  give  it, 
ikou  deligbtest  not  in  burnt  offering.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a 
broken  spirit:   a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  O  Grod,  thou  wilt  not 

despise."  .      '  - 

Solomon,  the  successor  of  David,  gave  «  great  impulse  to  the 
development  of  Jewish  will- worship.  As  we  have  already  stated 
this  fact  in  our  observations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 

*  The  OKMii  honest  ezhibiiion  of  human  xiotions  on  this  matter  has  been  given 
vm  by  the  king  of  Saxony.  In  Murray's  Hand  Book  for  travellers  when  at  Dres- 
den, it  is  stated  *'thc  mutit  in  this  church  is  celebrated  all  over  Germany.  It  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Ac  director  tf  the  opera;  who  merely  transfers  ku 
hamdfiwnlk»oreke9trei,U>lk»  organ  Iqfl.  High  mass  is  performed  on  Aiik2s^  ONlt 
fmUaaU  from  10  to  12  o*ck>ok,  and  no  itranga-  tkoidd  wm9  Juarmg  t<.*' 
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Btructed  the  temple,  the  altar»  and  the  furniture  of  the  Lord's 
house,  it  will  not  be  necess&ry  to  recapitulate  them.  He  further- 
more perpetuated  the  musical  service  of  his  iather's  will- worship, 
and  greatly  exceeded  him  in  the  magnitude  of.  his  presumptuous 
sacrifices.  On  h^s  accession  to  the  throne,  (2  Chrtm,  i.  6,)  he  offered 
a  thousand  burnt  offerings,  and  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  it 
is  recorded  (2  Chrtm.  vii.  5t)  that  he  sacrificed  twentjntwo  thousand 
oxen,  and-  one  hundred  &nd  twenty  thousand  sheep ;  and  because 
the  brazen  altar,  the  only  one  of  JehovahVappointment  for  sacri- 
fice was  not  sufficiently  large  to  consume  them,  he  had' the  presump- 
tion in  further  will-worship  "  to  hallow  the  middle  of  the  court  that 
was  before  the  Lord's  house,"  I  supposer  for  the  erection  of  other 
altars  to  consume  the  blood  and  fat  o£  these  enormous  sacrifices. 
Every  part  of  this  proceeding  waS  an  unauthorized  addition  to  the 
law  of -Moses,  and  the  very  circumstance  that  there  was  but  one 
altar  appointed  by  Jehovah  for  sacrifice,  ought  to  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  both  king  and  priests  as  to  the  presumption  oC  .their  acts. 

It  may  be^said  Jehovah  did  net  disapprove  of  these  things*  but 
on  the  contrary,  honored  them  by  .the  revelation  that  he  made  to 
Solomon.  As  I  have  already  considered  this  observaidon  at  page 
416,  I  shall  on  the  present  occasion  only  .reply  to  the  above  sug- 
gestion, that  Jehovah  never  immediately  ^dis^proved  of  any  mis- 
conduct of  the  Jews  ailer  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
except  in  general  terms,  and  the  reason  he  did  not  is  evident,  for 
had  he  done  so,  his  interference  would  have  been  continually  re- 
quired, and  as  such  would  have  been  a  direct  interruption  to  the 
exercise  of  their  responsibilities  as-  free  agents^  undergoing  inteUec- 
tual  and  moral  discipline  before  him  on  the  positive  institutions  of 
the  Mosaic  economy.  Jehovah  therefore  did  not  directly  censure 
the  acts  of  will-worship  instituted '  by  David  or  Solomon,  but  that 
he  approved  of  them  can  never  be  admitted,  for  we  find  throughout 
the  after  prophetical  books  of  Scripture,  that  he  expressed  the  ut- 
most indignation  as  to  the.  principle  upon  which  such  acts  of  will- 
worship  had  been  instituted.  He  therefore  could  not  have  ap- 
proved of  those  acts  of  David  or  Solomon  that  he  condemned  in 
other  persons.     . 

From  this  time  the  will- worship  of  the  Jews  appears  to  have 
steadily  progressed,  for  we  find,  about  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards, the  inspired,  prophets  inveighing  bitterly  against  such  inven- 
tions. Thus  Jehovah  is  represented  saying  (Amos  v.  21 — 23)  **  I 
hate,  I  despise  your  feast  days*  and  I  will  not  accept  your  solemn 
assemblies.     Though  ye  offer  me  burnt  offerings,  and  your  meat 
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ofieriDgSy  I  will  not  accept  them,  neither  will  I  regard  the  peace 
offerings  of  your  fat  beaaU-  Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noi«e  of 
your  aongSv  (t.  t,  your  choir  singing)  for  I  wilT  not  hear  the  melody 
of  thy  viols." 

The  prophet  Isaiah  also  is  v«ry  emphatic  on  this  point.  (liaiak 
L  11»  IS,  16,  &c)  .*^Te  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices  unto  me^  saith  Jehovah :  I  am  .full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of 
rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of 
bullocks  or  of  he  goats.  When  ye  c'ome  to  appear  before  me  who 
hath  required  this  (t.  ei  such  sacrifices)  at  your  hands,  to  tread  my 
courts,  4tct  Wash  you,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  before  my  eyes,  cease  to  do  evil,"  &c. 

It  would  be  needless  t&^nultiply  quotations  on  this  subject,  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  prophetic  writings  must  be  well  aware 
how  frequent  they  aie;  it  will  therefore  only  be  necessary  to  give 
the  following  references  to  such  as  have  not  closely  studied  the 
Scriptures.— ^e  Jitretm  vii.  21-7-24 ;  Hosea  vL  6 ;  Micah  vi.  6—8. 

In  the  'NAga  of  Hezekiah,  we  find  the  Jews  had  made  an  emi« 
n«nt  innovation <upon  the  appointed  institutions  of  Jehovah  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  celebrating  the  passover.  When  this  practice  may 
have  conunenced  we  do  not  know,  but  it  appears-  fVom  2  Ckrtm. 
XXX.  15,  16,  that  at  this  time  they  were  accustomed  to  slay  the 
lamb  on  these  occasions  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  and  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  This  innovation 
which  was  wholly  unjustifiable  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  led  to 
the  further  presumption  of  changing  the  time  at  which  Jehovah 
had  appointed  the  evening  sacrifice  to  be  offered.  - 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  violation  of  covenant  insti- 
tntions  took  place,  afford  us  a  fair  opportunity  of  shewing  that  the 
presumption  and  will-worship  of  the  Jews  is  not  to  be  estimated 
as  having  occurred  through  any  perverse  or  irreligious  disregard 
of  wkat.had  been  appointed  them,  but  through  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature  in  not  properly  estimating  the  true  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  appointments. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  will-worship  of  Hezekiah  and  the 
priesthood  concerning  the  paschal  sacrifice,  we  must  observe  that 
when.  Jehovah  instituted  the  passover  (£aMM2.  chap,  xii.)  he  directed 
the  master  of  every  family,  or  association  of  two  or  more  small 
families,  at  the  time  of  the  evening  twilight  to  slay  the  lamb  or  kidf 
certainly  at  ^eir  own  habitations,  and  to  sprinkle  its  blood  on  the 
posts  of  their  doors,  &c.  This  ordinance  of  the  paschal  supper,  it 
was  further  directed,  should  be  observed  annually  as  a  perpetual 
60  V.  1 
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xnemorial  throagkout  all  succeeding  generadont.  Having  ffwem 
this  commandment,  there  is  nothing  elsewhere  said  in  the  Seriptore 
tonceming  the  mode  of  celehrating  the  passover,  and  conseqnendj 
the  original  appointment  was  as  binding  upon  the  Je^s  as  any 
other  positive  commandment  of  -Jehovah. 

Hezekiah  and  the  priests  however  nndertook  to  slay  the  lamb  in 
the  temple  court,  and  to  sprinlde  its  blood  on  the  altar;  either  be- 
cause the  appointed  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  to  be  thus  made»  or 
because  they  thought  it  made  the  passover  a  more  holy  instkntion. 
Bat  by  so  doing  they  violated  the  appointment  of  Jehovah*  who 
had  directed  them  otherwise,  and  they  consequently  were  highly 
culpable  let  their  error  have  proceeded  from  whatever  cause  it  may. 
As  the  Jews  had  no  instruction  from'Moses  concerning  the  sacrifice 
of  the  passover  lamb  before'the  altar,  it  ought  to  have  occurred  to 
them  at  once  that  if  they  brought  it  under  the  laWs  that  regulated 
other  sacrifices,  it  must  follow  €dl  the  prederiptions  of-tkate  law$. 
Such  a  reference  would 'have  shewn  them  the  fallacy  oiT  regarding 
the  passover  as  implying  a  prieMtly  sdcrifice  ;  for  thtf  institution  re- 
quired the  whole  and  entire  lamb  to  be  roasted,  **  his  head,  with 
his  legs,  and  with  the  purtenaiice  thereof,'*'  i.  e.  with  its  entire 
viscera.  (Exod,  xii.  9.)  Hence  it  is  ^dent  that  the  paschal  sacri- 
fice was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  priestly  act ;  for  whenever  that 
was  the  case  the  viscera'  were  not  only  taken'  out,  but  d  part  of  the 
sacrificed  animal  was  burned,  and  another  part  was  given  to  the 
priests.  Therefore;  to  merely  slay  the  Iamb  in  the  temple  and  to 
sprinkle  its  blood  on  the  altar,  was  wholly'  anomalous  as  concerned 
any  sacrificial  institution,  as  well  as  being  unauthorized  by  the  ordi* 
nance  appointing  the  passover  rites. 

But  the  ill  consequences  of  this  injudicious  or  superstitious  inno- 
vation did  not  stop  here,  for  in  order  'to  carry  out'theif  notion  of 
sacrificing  the  passover  lambs  before  the  temple  and  ^rihkling  their 
blood  on  the  altar,  they  had  the  unaccountable  presumption  to 
change  the  time  at  which  Jehovah  had  expressly  directed  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  should  be  madef  which  of  itself  ought  to  have  been 
sufHcient  to  shew  them  they  were  in  error  concerning  their  notions 
of  slaying  the  passover  lambs.  But  instead  of  being  corrected  by 
this  circumstance,  they  appeior  tc^have  explained  away  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  offering  the  evening  ^sacrifice,  by  making  the  offer- 
ing of  the  paschal  lamb  in  the  temple  the  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance, by  which  they  were  enabled  to  give  a  new  construction  as  to 
tne  time  for  offering  the  evening  sacrifice,  as  deduced  from  the 
I'npossibility  of.  observing  it  in  consistency  with  the  supposed 
ccossity  of  slaying  the  paschal  lamb  at  the  temple. 
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In  order  to  tinderstand  this  matter  distinctly,  we  must  inform  the 
reader  that  the  time  appointed  for  slaying  the  passover  lamb,  (Exod, 
xii.  6,)  as  well  as  for  offering  the  evening  sacrifice,  {Num,  xxviii.  4,) 
was  evidently  what  we  term  the  evening  twilight.  In  the  Hebrew 
the  expression  used  is  panpn  po  been  kaurauheemt  which  literally 
signifies  between- the  etfernnge,  ue.  between -the  blending  of  declin- 
ing day  and  the  approaching  night;  and  as  sti6h  the  Samaritans  and 
Caraite  Jews,  who  follow  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  every  where 
understand  its  significance.  This  interpretation  is  further  evident 
from  Deui,  xvL'  6,  which  speaks  of*  the  time  as  being  at  the  *'  going 
down  of  the  sun."  But  the  Jews  who  follow  the  Talmud  still 
advocate  the  original  reasoning  by  which  the  corruption  was  justi- 
fied by  their  fathers.  They  maintain  that  betteeen  the  eveningSt 
implies  the  middle  of  .the  afternoon,  at  which  timd  they  assert  the 
day  light  then  begins  to  mix  with  the  approaching  night,  and  that 
the  going  down,  of  the  aun  as  mentioned  above  in  Deuteronomy, 
do^  not  mean  the  actual  sinking  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon,  but 
the  time  when  it  begins  to  go  doum  after  passing  the  meridian. 

This  mode  bf  reasoning  is  sufficiently  plausible  to  satisfy  those 
who  set  their  hearts' upon  accomplishing  an  object  which  they 
could  only  justify  by  tfuch-  an  interpretatioi),  though  it-  evidently 
disregards .  some  very  important  considerations  bearing  upon  the 
controverted  moment  of  time ;  fi)r  as  tte  law  of  Moses  specifies  the 
time  to  be  between  the  evenings,  the  Talmudic  exposition  notwith- 
standing, its  sophistical  ingenuity  is'  entirely  insufficient.  The 
middle  of  the  aflemodn,  supposing  it  to  be  regarded  as  evening 
after  twelve  o'clock,  cannot  be  the  appointed  time  for  it  is  only  the 
middle  of  one  evening,  whereas  the  law  s^ys  expressly,  the  time 
was  tO'be  between  the  evenings^  t.  e,  the  time  occurring  ^tween  the 
ending  of  one  evening  and  the  beginning  of  anoOier  evening.  Now 
this  requirement  points  sensibly  to  that  mixture  of  light  and  dark- 
ness that  takes  place  immediately  after  sunset  and  before  the  night 
obscures  ,all  ^visible  things.  The  going  down  of  the  sun  every 
other  peo][>le  but  the  Talmudic  Jews  understand  to  be  that  brief 
interval  just  prece^ng  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  below  the 
horizon.^ 

•  Some  of  the  earlier  rabbit  howevef  have  distincily  cjdiibited  the  actual  inilh 
of  this  matter  contrary  to  tboee  of  later  timea.  Thua  in  the  Targum  of  Onkeloa, 
the  time  for  alaying*  the  paachal  lamb  ia  atated  (Bnd,  xii.  7,)  to  be  between  tfit 
KgkU;  or  aa  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  between  Ike  tinu,  (or  pUtnetary  Ugkte.) 
The  force  of  which  phraae  will  be  diatincUy  comprehended  when  we  aUte  that 
the  moon  at  the  paaaover  ia  then  at  the  full,  and  oonaequently  between  tKe  lighte^ 
signified  between  the  time  of  the  aetting  of  the  aofor  and  the  exclusive  azhibitioa 
of  the  iiiMr  light. 
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But  the  Jews  having  rejected  the'  plain  interpretatioii  of  the 
Scripture,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  determination  of  sacrifieing 
the  paaaorer  lambs  before  the  great  altar  at  the  temple;  by  means 
of  their  peculiar  interpretation  obtained  nearly  half  the  afternoon, 
say  four  hours,  to  be  applied  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover  lambs 
at  the  temple,  and  to  more  effectually  establish  tiieir  .doctrine  for 
the  uses  of  this  single  day  of  the  year,  they  henceforth  inade  the 
evening  sacrifice  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  throughout 
every  day  of  the  whole  year,  thus  giving  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  deluding  principle  of  will-worship,  that  it  will  disturb  ePvery 
arrangement  that  stands  in  its  way  no. matter  how  great,  in  order 
to  give  consistency  to  their  own  notions*  It  is  as*  if  men  would 
move  heaven  and  earth  in  order  to  obtain  an  inch  of  space  or  a 
moment  of  time,  that  they  may  appropriate  it  to  the  completion 
of  sorbe  fancied  propriety  of  their  imagination. 

And  yet  notwithstanding  all  this  perversion,  it  evidently  becomes 
impossible  they  could  have  sacrificed  all  -the  passover  lambs  before 
the  great  altar,  if  the  people  at  large  complied  with  the  require- 
ment, for  the  prodigieus  outober  of  lambs  to  be  slain  renders  it 
utterly  incredible  that  the  tenth  part  of  them  could  have  been  dis- 
posed of  at  the  temple  during  the  foui*  hours  they  had  set  apart  for 
this  service.  But  though  this  fact  must  hftve  been  manifest  both  to 
the  priesthood  and  the  people,  yet  the  slaying  ef  the  paschal  lambs 
before  the  altar  was  perpetuated  through  the  superstition  of  the 
laity,  which  operated  also  ta  the  profit  of  the  priests.  For  as  a 
few  thousands  might  be  thus  offered,  they  most  probably  made  the 
opportunity  available  for  some  pecuniary  benefit,  by  disposing  of 
the  privilege  to  those  who  would  pay  for  it,  or  who  had  bought 
their  passover  lambs  from  those  wh<>_had  a  monO{>oly  in  that 
respect.* 

To  shew  the  utter  impossibility  that  the  Jews  could  have  slain 
all  the  passover  lambs  in  the  temple  as  is  ordinarily  supposed  by  our 

*  Thii  is  very  iotelligrible  from  the  obaenraiiont  mado  by  Ughiboi  <  Work*  ix. 
131,)  concerning  the  paschal  lambe.  <«  For  whereas  the  law  was  so  punctual  thai 
they  should  be  without  blemish,  and  their  traditions  had  summed  up  so  large  a  sum 
of  blembbcs  as  being  tevftUy-lkm  in  number,  it  could  not  be  but  the  law  and  their 
traditions,  which  Ihcy  prised  above  the  law,  should  be  endlessly  broken  if  every 
one  took  up  bis  lamb  in  the  market  at  Jerusalem  at  adventure.  The  priests  had 
brought  a  market  of  sheep  and  oxen  against  such  times  as  these  into  the  temple, 
where  they  having  before  hand  picked  out  in  the  market  such  lambs  and  bullocks 
as  were  fit  for  sacrifice  or  passover,  they  sold  thom  in  the  temple  at  a  dearer  rate, 
and  so  served  the  people's  turn  and  their  own  profit,  for  which  amongst  other  of 
their  hurksteries  our  Saviour  saith  (AuJirs  xix.  46,)  «tbcy  had  made  .the  bouse  of 
prayer  a  den  of  thieves."* 
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cbristian  commentators,  wko  have  umreflectingly  adopted  the  notions 
of  the  rabbis,  I  think  it  important  to  urge  the  following  statement: 

We  are  told  by  the  rabbis,  (see  Ugktfaott  Temple  ServicCi  chap. 
12,  sec.  3,)  that  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  paschsd  lambs  to 
be  slain,  the  persons  so  slaying  them  were  divided  into  three  com- 
panieSf  consequently  one-third  of  the^whole  number  must  stand  and 
slay  his  lamb  at  one  and  .the  same  time  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
Now  Josephus  tells  us,  {Jewish  Wart  lib.  vi.  chap.  9,)  that  on  a 
certain  occasion  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  lambs  sacrificed.  '  As  each  lamb  was  slain  by  a  single  per- 
«on,  we  must  therefore'  find  room  in  the  court  of  the  temple  for 
eighty-five  thousand  five  hundred  persons  to  be  thus  occupied  at 
the  same  moment  of  time. . 

The  courts  of  Israel  and  of  t)ie  priests,  in  which  the  rabbis  assert 
the  paschal  lambtf  were  slain,  y^ere  together  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  cubits  long,  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cubits 
broad,  (lAghtfbot,  Proep.  Temple,  chap,  xxxiii.)  which,  when 
reduced  to  our  measurement,  will  give  an  area  of  six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seven  square  yards.  But  from  this  we  must 
deduct  the  ground  occupied  by  the  temple  itself,  the  altars,  tableSf 
steps,  desks  for  the  levites,  rings  for  sacrifice,  tec.  which  together* 
cannot  be  less  than  one -third  of  the  whole  area.  After  making 
this  deduction,  and  allowing  but  one  square  yard  to  each  person 
slaying  ai^  skinning  his  lamb,  and  supposing  not  a  single  foot  of 
ground  unequally  occupied,  ^9ve  ^hall  find  toom  for  four  thousand 
two  hundred  persons  to  stand  in.  But  as  thore  were  required  a 
great  many  row»  of  priests  to  hand  the  blood  along  from  the 
assembly  until  it  reached'  the  altar,  and  as  the  Levitical  choir  had 
.to  stand  there  and  sing  the  haUel,  we  must  make  a  further  deduc- 
tion for  —  I  know  not  how  many  hundred  persons.  But,  surely, 
the  absurdity  of  this  statei^ent  of  the  rabbis  is  sufficiently  clear 
without  further  exhibition.  We  required  room  for  eighty-five 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  and  we  find  it  utterly  impossible 
that  even  four  thousand  could  have  ever  Stood  in  the  eourt  at  one 
time.  .  - 

Among  other  institutions  of  Jewish  will-worship  to  which  wo 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  none  were  more  eminent  than  their 
religious  JasU,  which  they  undertook  to  suppose  were  observances 
highly  acceptable  to  Jehovah ^  a  notion  which  has  been  perpetuated 
through  them  -down  to  the  present  time. 

In  no  one  instance  whatever  did  Jehovah  ever  require  the  Jews 
to  fast,  nor  do  the  rabbis  pretend  to  find  any .  authority  under  the 
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law  for  snch  a  practice,  but  in  the  constructed  interpreCatioii  of  tkb 
cereinonial  to  be  observed  on  the  day  of  Atonement,  (.LenV.  xxix. 
29,)  where  it  it  said  "ye  shall  afflict  your  souls:"  this  the  rabbis 
assert  implies  the  necessity  of  fasting.  As  the  text  however  ii 
^idently  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense*  ss  the  requirement 
of  a  contrite  humiliation  before  Jehovah  on  account  of  their  sins 
and  infirmities,  in  order  tlAt  they  might  be  forgiven,  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  prove  ihe  negative  to  the  absurd  interpretation  that 
has  been  put  upon  these  words  that  he  also  required  certain  acts  of 
self-mortification  on  the  occasion.  I  maintain  that  if  Jehovah  had 
ever  intended  to  recognize  fasting  as  of  any  religious  obligation, 
we  should  have  been  distinctly  instructed  by  him  on  the  subject, 
whereas  there  is  not  one  word  of  direction  concerning  it  throughout 
the  whole  volume  of  Scripture.* 

Fasting  in  the  christian  world  is  understood  to  imply  a  partial  or 
a  total  abstinence  from  food  during  a  prescribed  period  of  time, 
accompanied,  by  prayer  to  Jehovah  and  deyout  meditation.  But 
fasting  among  the  Jews  according  to  the  institution  of  their  will- 
worship  implied  much  more  bodily  discomfort  than  is  recognised 
among  christians.  The  Jews  not  only  abstained  from  meat  and 
drink,  but  they  sprinkled  dust  or  ashes  on  their  heads ;  they  neither 
washed  themselves,  iior  combed  their  hair  or  beards;  they  also 
wore  sackcloth  next  to  their  skins,  and  put  on  ragged  and  soiled 
clothing.  All  these  various  self-mortifications  combined  constituted 
ike  fanty  and  not  the  mere  abstinence  from  food  as  recognized  by 
our  christian  doctors.  But  whether  christians  keep  their  fasts  leM 
austerely  than  the  Jews  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  As  Jehovah 
never  recjuired  any  such  observance  from  them  we  shall  not  discuss 
the  supposed  propriety  or  the  expediency  of  such  practices,  since 
the  whole  undertaking  from  first  to  last  is  a  matter  of  pure  will- 
worship.  , 

How  fasting  was  introduced  into  religion  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.  Whenever  men  arte  overtaken  by  calamities  that  deeply 
affect  them  and  cause. them  to  mourn,  there  is  an  actual  distaste  for 
food  and  all  bodily  or  mental  gratifications.  The  mind  wholly 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  its  grief,  broods  over  it  and  expresses 
its  distress  by  tears  and  lamentations.     These  evidences  of  sorrow 

*  The  onlj  iDttitution  in  the  Law  of  Moses  that  approxiinatei  io  the  principle  of 
abtiinoncc,  was  the  observance  of  the  Naxarite  vow;  which  however  merely  forbade 
the  use  of  wine,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  grape  vine,  &c.  (JViim.  vi.  3,  4.)  No  other 
restriction  was  put  upon  the  use  of  anj  other  food  or  drink,  nor  was  anj  species 
of  sslf-mortiflcation  required  of  them. 
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as  being  natural  expressions  of  our  common  humanity,  are  uni- 
versally exhibited  among  mankind.  In  addition  however  to'  these 
simple  manifestations  of  grief,  different  nations  recognize  local 
observances,  which  from  continual  use  seem  to  such  persons  as 
natural  as  any  of  those  expressions  of  sorrow  that  we  have  stated 
to  be  spontaneous  and  universal.  Thus  among  the  Jews  it  was 
customary  to  tear  their  garments,  put  on  sackcloth,  sprinkle  ihem- 
selves  with  ashes,  and  do  other  things  that  they  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant of  grief.  Such  instances  have  been  occasionally  mentioned  in 
the  Scripture.  Thus  Jacob  when  he  considered  that  Joseph  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  wild  beast,  {Gen.  xxxvii.  34,  35^)  rent  his  gar* 
ments,  put  oh  sackc]oth,  wept  for  his  son,  and  refused  every  conso- 
lation that  was  offered  to  hinv  David  and  his  companions  also 
when  the  account  of  the  deaith  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  was  brought 
to  them,^(2  Sam,  i.  II,  12,)  ''rent  their  clothes,  and  mourned,  and 
w^ept,  and  fasted  until  evening." 

Such  being  the  ordinary  expression  of  sorrow  among  the  Jews, 
nothing  seems  more- natural  than  that  they  should  make  the  same 
exhibition  when  they  sincerely  mourned  over  their  transgressions 
before  Jehovah,  and  indeed  they  could  not  manifest  their  contrition 
in  any  other  external  manner.  As  long  as  this  was  done  from  a  real 
heartfelt  penitential  -  sorrow  for  their  sins  it  was  suitable  for  the 
occasion,  but  when  they  fell  into  the  notion  that  voluntary  humilia- 
tion, whether  by  fasting  or  any  other  bodily  mortification  was  as 
such  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  it  became  an  act  of  absurd 
i^ill- worship,  since  their  Creator  had  not  appointed  any  such  mode 
for  obtaining  either  pardon  6r  grace.  These  were  to  be  procured 
only  through  the  means  he  had  announced  to  them,  and  to  take  any 
other  mode  wfts  preposterous. 

Though  the  intelleettial  absurdity  of  thus  neglecting  the  appointed 
mode  of  Jehovah,  and  the  folly,  not  to  say  the  criminality,  of  invent- 
ing one  of  their  own  devising  ought  to  be  evident  to  every  reason- 
ing creature,  yet  we  find  that  not  only  the  Jews,  but  maidiind  in 
general  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  understand  this  subject.  At 
the  very  time  that  I  am  writing  this  page. we  have  learned  from  the 
newspaper^  that  a  fast  has  been  observed  with  great  strictness 
throughout  Great  Britain  in  view  of  the  present  distressing  scarcity 
of  food  in  that  kingdom.*     Supposing  that  the  present  famine  is  a 

*  This  Fast  was  held  on  S4ih  March,  1847.  Since  that  time  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recommended  a  day  of  &stang  and  prajer  before  God 
(3d  August,  1849)  on  account  of  the  Cholera.  The  observations  of  the  text  there- 
fore api^ly  to  both 
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chastiieinent  on  them  for  nadonal  sins,  can  the  Biitiah  people  really 
•appose  that  the  Almighty  will  relieve  their  neceagitiee»  in  eonie- 
quence  of  the  entire  nation  having  voluntarily  abstained  from  food 
for  one  day^  in  connection  with  one  da^9  formal  humiliattoni  and 
ime  day  of  formal  supplication  by  public  and  private  prayer.  Are 
the  judgments  of  the  Almighty  upon  an  intellectual  people  to  be 
bought  off  by  such  devices?  The  least  reflection  one  might 
suppose  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  national  sins  can 
only  be  forgiven  upon  national  repentance,  based  upon  the  firm 
resolution  of  forsaking  their  sinful  courses -by  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion of  every  thing  thtt  is  inconsistent  with  the  revealed  will  of 
Jehovah.  To  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would  by  one  day's  fast- 
ing and  humiliation  be  rendered  propitious,  and  the  national  sins  at 
the  same  time  remain  unreformed*  implies  an  amount  of  will-wor- 
ship and  delusion  that  is  no  wise  short  of  any  thing  exhibited  to  ns 
in  the  Scripture  concerning  the  Jews.* 

The  inspired  prophets  frequently  take  notice  of  the  Jewish  fasts* 
but  in  every  instance  that  I  remember,  they  mention  them  dispi^ 
ragingly.  Isaiah  in  chap.  Iviii.  speaks  very  indignantly  concerning 
the  false  notions  of  the  Jews  on  the  subject. 

''  Is  it  such  a  fast,  (i.  e.  such  a  humiliation  as  you  observe)  that  I 
have  chosen  ?  a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  jBoul  ?  is  it  to  bow  dowB 
his  head  as  a  bulrush  (t.  e,  by  an  affected  humility  of  posture,)  and 
to  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him?  Wilt  thoticall  this  a 
fast  (i*e,  a  real  humiliation,)  and  an  acceptable  day  to  Jehovah  t 
Im  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  1  to  loose  the  bands  of  wick- 
edness, to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free, 
and  that  ye  break  every  yoke?  Is  it- not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ? 
when  thou  seest  the  naked  that  thou  cover  him,  and  that  thou  hidest 
not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh." 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  many  devout  men  and  prophets  are 
stated  in  the  Scripture  to  have  fasted  before  Jehovah,  and  this  in 
the  view  of  most  persons  is  considered  to  be  evidence  that  fasting 
is  an  acceptable  service  before  God.  ■  But  however  .pious  such  in- 
dividuals may  have  been,  and  which  I  do  not  doubt,  yet  their  prac- 
tice o£  fasting  is  only  evidence  that  such  persons  through  our  com- 
mon infirmity  had  become  more  or  less  entangled  in  the  prevailing 

*  "  When  he  slew  them,  then  they  sought  him :  and  they  reiomed  and  enquired 
early  after  Ood.  And  they  remembered  (then)  that  God  was  their  Rock,  and  tho 
high  God  their  Redeemer.  Nevertheleas  they  did  (only)  flatter  him  with  their 
mouth,  and  they  lied  unto  him  with  their  toognes."— Aotai  Iviii.  M,  fcc. 
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^U-wonhip  of  those  dines,  like  thousands  of  pious  christians  are 
at  the  present  day.*  Nor  can  I  admit  of  any  refinement  of  reason- 
ing on  the  subject ;  the  covenant  that  Jehovah  has  recognized  is 
exclusively  contained  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and  nothing 
that  is  not  there  required  or  appointed  ought  to  be  received  as  of 
any  religious  obligation  or  importance.  The  example  of  any  in- 
dividual even  of  those  that  were  occasionally  insjnred  of  Jehovah, 
can  never  be  of  any  authority,  for  they  were  never  released  from 
the  common  infirmity  of  human  nature  as  undergoing  probation 
and  discipline.  Every  man  therefore  bears  the  responsibility  of 
observing  the  terms  of  Jehovah's  covenant  for  himself,  as  far  as 
he  is  able  to  discern  what  is  expressly  required  of  him  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. The  example  or  practices  of  pious  men  are  of  no  impor- 
tance beyond  the  encouragement  it  gives  us  to  be  faithful  and  obe- 
dient in  a  oonscientioua- discharge  of  our  religious  obligations.  To 
admit  of  any  other  construction  than  this,  would  be  to  directly 
introduce  mere  human  devices  into  a  special  covenant  that  has  been 
sanctioned  by  Jehovah,  as  being  abundantly  sufficient  in  itself  to 
cecure  us  every  blessing  temporal  or  eternal. 

By  another  remarkable  innovation  of  their  will-worship,  the 
Jews  determined  not  to  invoke  Jehovah  by  name,  even  in  their 
prayers  to  him,  though  he  had  expressly  revealed  himself  to  them 
under  that  appellation,  and  which  he  distinctly  told  them,  {ExotL 
liL  I69)  '^this  is  my  name  forever,  and  this  my  memorial,"  (t.  s9 
of  being  the  God  of  the  Jews,)  "  unto  all  generations."  Hence 
in  all  the  communications  of  Jehovali  to  the  Jews,  whether  in 
the  Pentateuch  or  by  the  prophets,  it  is  explicitly  stated  in  the 
Hebrew  Scripture,  that  Jehovah  said,  &c.  -  He  also  instructed  them 
(Deui.  vi.  13,)  <'  that  they  should  swear  by  his  name,"  t.  e.  on  taking 
an  oath  they  should  caJl  him  to  be  witness  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  affirmed,  and  hence  that  they  should  not  be  guiltless  who  took 
his  name  in  vain.  In  other  words,  that  he  would  punish  their 
perjury. 

The  Jews  however  deteitnined  that  the  name  of  Jehovah  was 
too  holy  to  be  ever  pronounced,  and  therefore  instead  of  it  substi- 
tuted the  term  Lorj>,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  very  covenant  term 

*  Though  the  ezpoiition  of  the  Kew  Testament  againi t  the  practice  of  lkitiii|^ 
is  so  explicit  that  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  that  I  should  saj  any  thing  further 
on  the  subject,  yet  as  there  is  such  a  predisposition  in  manlcind  to  worry  their 
bodies  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  Justify  the  obser- 
ration  in  my  text  by  some  remarks  upon  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament  that 
are  supposed  to  recommend  the  practice  of  fosting.  As  they  are  too  long  for  a 
note,  the  reader  will  find  thsm  In  our  Appendix,  Art.  No.  7. 

61  T.  1 
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by  which  he  had  00  wonderfiilly  condescended  to  be  known  to 
them  as  their  Grod. 

The  ordinary  notion  concerning  this  practice  of  the  Jews  in  not 
pronouncing  the  name  of  Jehovah  is,  that  it  arose  from  extreme 
reverence.  I  rather  apprehend  it  was  a  mere  superstition  which 
they  had  learned  from  the  heathens,  who  affected  the  same  practice. 
See  Herodotus  Euterpe^  chap*  171,  &c. 

At  what  time  the  Jews  first  refused  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Jehovah  I  know  not ;  it  had  been  done  however  before  the  Septua- 
gint  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  made,  (b.  c.  250,)  for  we  find 
in  that  version  the  term  xwfft  lord,  universally  wiitten  in  its  stead. 

This  superstition  has  been  followed  by  the  translfitors  of  our 
English  Bibles,  who  most  conmionly,  where  the  name  Jehovah 
occurs,  express  it  by  the  word  Lord  in  small  capitals.  It  has 
had  an  injurious  effect,  as  confounding  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah 
together  under  the  same  term,  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  are  very 
different. , 

Though  we  have  now  given  some  remarkable  instances  as  illus- 
trating the  progress  of  will- worship  among  the  Jews,  yet  the  reader 
ought  not  to  suppose  that  these  were  the-  only  instances  that  oc- 
curred. It  must  be  evident  that  numerous  other  alterations  of  the 
institutions  and  appointments  of  Jehovah  must  have  taken  place  at 
the  same  time,  for  it  is.  impossible  that  the  important  innovations 
^which  we  have  enumerated  could  have  been  accomplished  without  a 
corresponding  change  in  other  particulars. that  were  seemingly  of 
minor  importance;  but  as  the  Old  Testament  does  not  give  us  any 
information  as  to  the  particulars,  ^^e  cannot  conjecture  any  thing 
beyond  the  general .  subject.  That  their  will? worship  had  attained 
to  a  great  height  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  seems  evident 
from  what  is  said  by  him  in  chap.  xxiv.  5.  **  The  earth"  (it  ought 
to  be  the  land,  i.  e.  tl\e-  land  of  Jt^dea,)  "  also  is  defiled  under  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  because  they  have  transgressed  the  laws, 
changed  the  ordinances,  broken  the  everlajsting  covenant." 

But  the  most  eminent  proof  of  the  amount  of  will-worship 
among  the  Jews  at  this  tinie,  and'  its  fatal  tendencies  as  inducing  an 
entire  departure  from  the  covenant  institutions  of  Jehovah,  is  af- 
forded in  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  where  he  predicts  the  utter  infatu- 
ation which  would  ultimately  fall  upon  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, from  having  set  aside  the  appointments  of  Jehovah  to  follow 
the  inventions  of  men.  In  consequence  of  such  insane  conduct 
Isaiah  announces  that  Jehovah  would  altogether  give  them  up  to 
follow  their  own  imaginations.     As  this  is  a  most  remarkable  view 
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of  Jehovah's  proceediag  towards  mankind  on  the  subject  of  will- 
^rorship,  I  hope  the  christian  reader  will  give  the  most  earnest 
attention  to  the  following  quotation. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  in  a  vision  foresees  the  future  condition  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  informs  us  of  its  particulars  in  the  following 
language.— if atoA  xxix.  9 — 14. 

**Stay  yourselves  and  wonder:  cry  ye  out,  and  cry,  they  are 
drunken,  but  not  vxUh  wine;  they  stagger,  but  not  toith  ttrong 
drink.  For  Jehovah  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep 
sleep,  and  hath  closed  your  eyes;  the  prophets  and  your  rulers, 
the  seers,  hath  he  covered.  And  the  vision  of  all,  (t.  e.  the  whole 
scope  of  prophecy f)  is  become  unto  you  as  the  words  of  a  book  that 
is  sealed,  (fastened  up,)  which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned, 
saying,  read  this  I  pray  thee;  and  he  saith  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed. 
And  the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned,  saying,  read 
this  I  pray  thee,  and  he  saith  I  am  not  learned."  Isaiah,  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  therefore  evidently  apostrophises  some  future  intellec- 
tual bewilderment  of  the  Jewish  people,  comparing  it  to  the  con- 
dition of  persons  intoxicated  with  strong  drink,  who  reel  and 
•tagger  about,  destitute  of  reason  and  judgment. 

The  prophet,  ^in  short,  exhibits  them  in  that,^ moral  condition 
which  we  now  designate  by  the  term  of  judicial  blindness.  The 
preachers  among  the  Jews,  termed  the  prophets,  the  rulers,  and  the 
people  generally,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  alike,  are  repre- 
sented as  laboring  under  an  intellectual  stupefaction,  that  rendered 
them  regardless  of  things  that  arrest  the  attention  of  those  in  com- 
plete possession  of  their  senses.  In  consequence  of  which  judicial 
fltupor,  the  .revelations  that  God  had  communicated  to  the  nation 
would  become  undiscernible  and  unprofitable  to  them.  They 
would  become  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  the  contents  of  an 
unopened  book  are  to  a  learned  man,  or  as  a  book  is  to  a  man  who 
has  never  learned  to  read. . 

But  why  did  Jehovah  thus  visit  the  Jewish,  people?  Why  did 
he  bring  this  moral  stupor  and  blindness  upon  them  ?  The  prophet 
informs  us  very  positively  in  the  verses  immediately  following  those 
we  have- just  quoted : 

"Wherefore  Jehovah  said,  forasmuch  as,  (i,  e. .since  or  because) 
this  people  draw  near  me  with  their  mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do 
honor  me,  but  have  removed  their  heart  far  from  me,  and  their  fear 
toward  me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men;  therefore,  behold,  I  will 
proceed  to  do  a  marvellous  work  among  this  people,  even  a  mar- 
vellous work  and  a  wonder;  for  the  wisdom  of  their  wise  men 
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TVMgb  the  hmpon  of  dkcae  Tcnet  be  veij  deer,  let  «•  sBdjM 

flgnficeaee  leiC  ainr  jeM  liiftmiif  escape  oer 
Jtharwih  does  not  bere  durge  die  Jews  wU 
stiCjT,  idDUlrj,  or  rebeUkm  meaiiMt  hm,  boC  eren  wtt  e 
hw  ienriee.  On  the  etnftntjp  he  mts  ezprewlj,  tber  dip 
me  wkh  ihmr  moroth,  cA^y  4»  Aeeir  «e  wkb  dieir  Upm^ 
iMMti  or  tlicsr  dTeedoiM  tbcj  beve  lemored  ^  Iroai 
reterenee  cfmeis  dHermmed  hf  ike  frwtfis  ^  wmt^  mm 
4mg  to  mp  rtqminmenU.  In  odier  wordc»  diej  beve  nbsdtmed  a 
mrwiee  of  wiOrWortkipt  a  religion  <if  their  own  deriaiig'  iwerf  li  of 
the  one  I  bed  commanded  them.  Wberefiife  I  wiD  canoe  a  mar> 
TeHooa  exhibition  of  judgment  on  them*  bj  whollj  abandoning 
them  to  tbemaelvea,  and  the  conaaqtieace  will  be  ezbibiled  in  the 
fad  that  the  nnderatanding  <if  these  wiU-worihippers  ahaD  itSi 
them  altogether^  and  the  jadgment  of  their  wiae  men  abaU  imariy 
perish.* 

Oradnallj  in  fulfillment  <if  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  aa  abore 
stated,  the  will-worship  of  the  professedly  religious  porticm  of  the 
Je%nsh  people  assumed  a  systematic  form  in  itself  so  cMmttwry  to 
the  one  instituted  by  Jehorab,  that  under  this  delusion  they  bitterly 
opposed  those  inspired  propketSf  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
Jehovah  to  remonstrate  with  them  concerning  the  error  of  their 
ways.  This  latter  circumstance  of  itself  is  su£Bcient  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  aa  set  forth  in  the  books  of 
Moses  had  become  entirely  perverted  and  misunderstood.  And 
through  this  knowledge,  we  can  distinctly  comprehend  what  is 
Otherwise  inexplicable,  why  the  professedly  religious  portion  of  the 
Jews  rejected  and  persecuted  the  inspired  prophets. 

The  various  innovations  of  will-wbrship  introduced  during  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  Jewish  people,  'had  doubtless  been 
accomplished  through  the  agencies  of  those  more  devout  and  zeal- 

*  To  the  Mine  purport  ii  the  remarkable  prophecy  of  J§miak,  chap.  vi.  9, 10,  of 
which  Paul  in  Acta,  zxriii.  36—96,  makte  a  direct  application  to  the  Jowe  of  his 
time,  after  thr  j  had  rejected  the  teetimonj  of  the  prophets  and  all  other  evidence 
that  proved  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Messiah.  That  their  conduct  in  that 
respect  wss  the  result  of  their  own  determination  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of 
Iheir  theological  construction,  and  not  from  any  act  of  God  as  blinding  them  by 
his  power,  Is  evident  from  its  being  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault.  See  also  Jsnwnak 
V.  91 ;  Aeti  ziil.  46.  The  proceeding  of  God  towards  the  Jews  was  precisely  the 
same  as  it  had  been  to  mankind  under  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation ;  see  our  re- 
marks, pagr  380,  &c. 
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ous  religionists  whom  we  fanve  designated  at  page  205,  &c.  as  the 
uninspired  prophets.  They  without  any  suspicion  of  their  error  or 
delusion*  had  insensibly  engrafted  the  innovations  of  their  will- 
^irorship  upon  the  ritual  observances  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  so 
gradually*  as  to  look  upon  the  anoalgamation  as  being  the  actual 
appointment  of  Jehovah.  Under  this  delusion  they  then  could 
not  comprehend  how  any  one  could  possibly  be  sent  from  God* 
"who  reproached  them  with  having  violated  his  commandments  and 
ms  having  set  his  covenant  aside.  We  can  readily  estimate  this 
matter  by  considering  how  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have 
regarded  the  reproaches  of  the  Protestants  for  a  similar  proceeding. 
As  the  Catholics  had  not  of  any  set  purpose  disregarded  the 
injunctions  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  system  of  will-worship 
established  by  them,  so  they  could  not  understand  why  they 
should  be  reproached  for  what  they  regarded  was  the  true  exposi- 
tion of  Scripture  truth*  and  hence  they  considered  the  Protestants 
to  be  either  absurd  fanatics*  or  else  persons  who  had  evil  purposes 
to  accomplish  by  their  opposition  to  Catholic  truth. 

It  was  precisely  the  saine  case  with  the  religious  portion  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  They  had  insen- 
sibly and  gradually  established  a  system  of  will-worship,  that  was 
80  entirely  interlaced  in  an  apparent  conformity  with  the  divine 
constitution  of  things  appointed  by  the  institutions  of  Moses,  that 
they  regarded  the  whole  amalgamation  as  being  the  very  appoint- 
ment of  Jehovah.  Consequently  when  the  inspired  prophets 
inveighed  against  the  system  of  things  thus  established*  they  were 
regarded  as  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  who  were  influenced  by  sinis- 
ter motives,  and  hence  were  either  treated  with  contempt  or  were 
directly  persecuted. 

But  to  have  a  full  comprehension  of  this  subject  we  must  con- 
sider all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  It  is  evident  from 
the  Old  Testament  that  the  Jews  were  not  only  unconscious  that 
they  had  set  asido  the  covenant  terms  appointed  by  Jehovah 
through  the  system  of  will-^^rship  elaborated  by  them,  but  they 
actually  valued  themselves  for  their  strictness  in  maintaining  such 
«  system.  They  therefore  considered  that  as  Jehovah  was  their 
God  and  they  his  most  faithful  people,  so  they  would  be  ever  pre- 
served under  his  watchful  providence.  He  might  indeed  punish 
them  in  case  of  their  sin  and  disobedience,  by  a  temporary  subjec- 
tion to  some  of  the  adjoining  nations,  or  by  any  other  providential 
visitation*  but  until  the  seventy  years  captivity  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar* they  had  never  seen  these  punishments  inflicted  but  par- 
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tially.  Certain  portions  of  the  country  for  tlieir  sins  had  been 
severely .  chastitted,  but  during  all  such  times  some  part  or  other 
of  Judea  had  been  always  protected  from  harm,  which  they  sup- 
posed had  been  done  by  Jehovah  through  a  regard  for  the  honor 
of  his  name,  as  the  Grod  of  the  Jewish  people  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

That  erroneous  notions  prevailed  among  the  Jews  on  this  sub- 
ject from  an  early  period,  may  be  discerned  in  Amos,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  inspired  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  writings. 
He  represents  Jehovah  (Amoi  ii.  4,  5,)  as  saying  that  for  their  sins 
"  he  would  send  a  fire  upon  Judah,  and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces 
of  Jerusalem,"  a  denunciation  evidently  bearing  upon  some  pre- 
vailing opinion  among  the  people  that  no  such  calamity  could  be&l 
the  holy  city. 

Micah  is  very  distinct  in  shew^ing  the  sins  of  the  uninspired  pro- 
phets and  the  priests  in  the  developi^ent  of  the  system  then  recog- 
nized among  them,  and  the  worldly  spirit  it  had  produced.  He 
says  {Micah  iii.  11,  12,)  "that  the  priests  teach  for  hire,  and  the 
prophets,  (».  e,  the  uninspired,)  divine  for  money,  yet  toiU  they  ham 
upon  Jehovah^  mud  May  is  not  Jehovah  among  us,  none  evil  can  come 
upon  us,**  which  in  our  idiom  is  to  say,  the  omnipotent  Jehovah  has 
his  temple  among  us,  we  are  his  people  and  his  power  will  pre- 
serve us  from  every  harm.  The  prophet  however  declares  their 
whole  conduct  to  be  offensive  to  Jehovah,  and  for  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  his  supposed  perpetual  providence  over  them,  he  is 
represented  as  saying  ''therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake,"  (/.  e,  on 
account  of  priests*  and  uninspired  prophets,)  "be  ploughed  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,"  .(t.  e.  -of  ruins,)  '*  and 
the  mountain  of  the  house,"  (i.  e.  Mt.  Moriah,  on  which  the  temple 
stood,)  "  as  the  high  places  of  the  forest,"  {t.  e.  forsaken  of  Jeho- 
vah and  overgrown  with  tre^s  and  bushes.)  . 

The  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  chap.  Ixvi.  1,  ^c.  is  also  evidently  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  presumed  on  the  protection  of  Jehovah,  from 
the  circumstance  that  his  temple  was  am6ng ,  them.  The  prophet 
how^ever  instructs  them  to  the  contrary,  and  tells  them  they  can 
only  rely  upon  his  favor  by  acting  righteously.  His  words  are 
too  plain  to  be  misunderstood  as  to  these  particulars.  "  Thus  saith 
Jehovah,  the  heaven  is  my  throne  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool : 
where  is  the  house  that  ye  (can)  build  unto  me?  and  where  is  the 
place  of  my  rest  ?  For  all  these  things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and 
all  those  things  have  been,  saith  Jehovah,  but  to  this  man  will  I 
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look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor,  (t.  e.  humble)  and  of  a  contrite  spirit 
and  trembleth  at  my  word,"  &c. 

With  the  increasing  will-wors]^ip  the  spiritual  nature  of  Jeho- 
vah's institutions  continually  became  less  discernible,  at  the  same 
time  that  irreligion  and  immorality  were  multiplied  throughout  the 
nation,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  from  this  time  until  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  we  find  ^e  uninspired  prophets  were  the  most 
bitter  opponents  to  those  truly  devout  persons,  whom  as  inspired 
prophets  Jehovah  had  sent  to  warn  and  reprove  the  people  for  their 
sins.  As  the  time  of  the  captivity  approached,  we  find  in  the  in- 
spired prophetical  writings  a  continual  denunciation  of  prophets 
who  are  said  to  have  prophesied  lies,  i.  e.  who  taught  a  system  of 
thingi  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  founded  on  their  presumptuous 
notions  of  what  he  would  do  as  being  the  God  of  his  favored  peo- 
ple the  Jews.  That  some  of  these  prophets  were  knaves  and  hypo- 
criteSy  who  pretended  to  have  revelations  from  Jehovah,  we  do  not 
doubty  but  the  majority  of  them  I  consider  were  persons  who  being 
utterly  perverted  through  their  will-worship,  had  adopted  false 
notions  concerning  Jehovah's  providence  over  them  as  his  peculiar 
people,  and  therefbre  could  not  in  their  delusion  on  these  subjects, 
discern  they  were  in  any  error. 

From  repeated  expressions  in  Isaiah  and  other  inspired  prophets, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  people  caused  them  to  err,  and  that 
the  people  were  perishing  from  lack  of  knowledge,  {Isaiah  ix.  16; 
Ho$ea  iv.  6,)  it  is  clear  that  some  systematic  perversion  of  the  laws 
of  Moses  was  then  inculcated  among  the  Jewish  people  by  those 
persons  who  were  avowedly  their  religfous  guides  and  instructors. 
As  I  have  already  shewn  -in  former  pages  that  the  priesthood  were 
not  the  teachers  of  the.  people,  we  can  only  regard  those  persons 
whom  we  have  designated  as  the  uninspired  prophets,  to  have 
been  the  individuals  thus  censured.  I  apprehend  it  was  to  associa- 
tions of  such  persons  that  the  rabbinical  traditions  allude  in  speak- 
ing of  the  '<  schools  of  the  prophets,"  and  from  which  I  think  it 
probable  these  systematic  perversions  of  Jehovah's  institutions 
essentially  proceeded. 

These  schools  of  the  prophets  are  only  known  to  us  from  the 
rabbis,  for  the  Scripture  docs  not  mention  them,  though  most  chris- 
tians entertain  such  a  notion.  Certain  passages  of  Scripture  speak 
of  "sons  of  the  prophets,"  which  indicate  young  men  who  minis- 
tered to  the  inspired  prophets,  and  who  probably  sought  religious 
instruction  from  them.  But  the  schools  of  the  prophets  accord- 
ing to  the  rabbis,  were  places  where  young  men  were  taught 
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tlieologyt  ontoijv  poecnr*  nmsic,  &e.  The  eonfiuioB  of  miiid  witk 
most  persoDB  conceming  these  schools,  arises  bom  the  misappre- 
hension of  the  significaDce  <if  the  term  pnipktU  but  which  we  have 
snfficientlj  explained  at  page  ^3,  &c. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  false  notions  and  ezpontions  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptoie  gradually  arose  in  these  scho<^  through 
the  presumption  of  the   teachers*  which   were    howev^    highly 
esteemed  among  the  people  from  their  ingenuity,  plausibility,  or 
from  being  grateful  to  the  national  pride,  ss  founded  on  exaggerated 
assumptions  conceming  the  faror  fi^  Jehovah  to  them  as  his  chosen 
people.     Hence  they  rejected  the  hupired  propkeU  who  inculcated 
a  different  theory  on   the   subject,   as   being  fanatics   or  impos- 
tors who  had  some  selfish  object  to  accomplish  in  thus  opposing  a 
system  of  things  universally  recognized  among  them  as  being  the 
(me  that  Jehovah  had  appointed  for  their  observance.     They  very 
probably   admitted   at  the    same   time,  there  ^were   many  things 
done  among  them  which  were  poX  Mtiedy  accordant  to  the  Law  of 
Moses,  but  in  all  probability  they  also  used  the  argument  so  often 
employed  ever  since  by  those  opposing  reformation,  that  while  to 
reform  abuses  was  very  proper,  yet  the  vilifyiqg  of  the  priesthood, 
and  representing  those  persons  who  prophesied,  L  e.  preached  to 
the  people,  as  being  perverters  of  God's  truth,  was  not  reformation, 
but  was  attempting  to  overturn  the  whole  system  of  Jehovah's 
appointments. 

A  very  distinct  exhibition  of  the  views  of  the  uninspired  prophets 
and  priests  on  this  subject,  may.  be  seen  in  the  history  of  their  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  He  had  already  vehe- 
mently prophesied  against  the  immorality,  presumption,  and  will- 
worship  of  the  times,  and  had  distinctly  announced  that  Jehovah 
would  bring  the  same  desolation  upon  Jerusalem,  (though  his  temple 
was  there,)  as  he  had  previously  done  upon  Shiloh,  (where  the  tab> 
emacle  had  been  formerly  established.)  See  Jerem.  chap.  viL  &c. 
On  being  directed  by  Jehovah  to  recite,  a  similar  prophecy  to  the 
people,  in  the  court  of  the  temple;  (Jerem.  xxvi.  8,  &c.)  the  priests 
and  prophets,  (the  uninspired)  were  so  much  incensed,  that  they 
laid  hold  of  him  as  being  guilty  of  bkuphemy,  and  brought  him 
before  the  civil  rulers  that  he  might  be  put  to  death.  Jeremiah 
indeed  escaped  with  his  life  through  the  protection  of  a  great  man 
at  court,  but  another  person  by  the  name  of  Urijah,  {Jerem.  xxvL 
20,)  who  merely  repeated  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  became  so 
odious  to  the  king  and  people  that  though  to  save  bis  life  he  fled  to 
£gypt,  he  was  followed   there  and   brought  back  to  Jerusalem, 
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"where  he  was  put  to  death  and  his  body  was  cast  as  a  blasphemer 
"into  the  graves  of  the  common  people." 

As  this  whole  proceeding  was  certainly  done  under  the  belief 
that  they  were  vindicating  the  honor  of  Jehovah  and  the  temple 
where  his  presenbe  rested,  it  is  clear  evidence  of  the  amount  of 
corruption  that  had  been  induced  by  their  system  of  will-worship 
and  its  stultifying  results.  Twenty-two  years  afterwards  Nebu- 
chadnezzar destroyed  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
off  the  people  of  the  land  to  Babylon,  where  they  were  retained  in 
captivity  for  seventy  years. 

When  the  seventy  years  expired,  the  Babylonian  kingdom  had 
been  subverted  by  the  conquest  of  Cyrus,  who,  as  predicted  by  the 
prophet,  {Jbaiak  xliv.  26 — 2S ;  xl v.  1—4,  13,  &c.)  permitted  the 
Jews  to  return  to  thqir  ancient  country.  It  is  however  important 
to  remark,  that  though  the  Jews  through  the  providence  of  Jeho- 
vah were  thus  brought  back  again  to  Judea,  they  were  in  a  very 
different  condition  from  that  in  which  their  fathers  had  been.  Their 
glory  as  the  people  of  Jehovah  was  diminished  in  the  fact,  that 
they  were  no  longer  an  independent  nation  but  tributaries  to  the 
king  of  Persia.  Yet  the  recovery  of  their  independence,  as  well  as 
all  other  privileges  pertaining  to  their  ancient  covenant  with  Jeho- 
vah was  yet  in  their  power,  if  they  would  in  their  free  agencies 
henceforth  diligently  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  covenant 
made  with  them  through  Moses.  But  if  they  would  not  exert 
themselves  to  such  a  conformity,  it  was  utterly  incredible  that 
Jehovah  would  by  his  omnipotence  le^instate  them  in  the  privi- 
leges he  had  condescended  to  promise  them  as  a  nation,  provided 
they  observed  the  terms  of  the  covenant  he  had  made  with  them. 
Hence  in  view  of  this  condition  of  things  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  the  inspired  prophets  solemnly  reminded  them 
of  the  offences  their  fathers  had  been  guilty  of  before  Jehovah,  and 
warned  them  earnestly  not  to  fall  into  similar  transgressions.  The 
first  six  verses  of  Zachariah  very  distinctly  state  this  subject,  and 
in  various  other-  passages  the  Jews  were  reminded  of  what  Jeho- 
vah had  spoken  by  the  former  prophets,  that  they  should  obey  the 
law  as  communicated  to  them  by  Moses. 

All  these  considerations  therefore,  should  have  sent  the  Jews 
back  to  the  Pentateuch,  which  they  could  now  study  with  greater 
advantage  than  their  fathers  ever  enjoyed,  for  they  had  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  writings  of  the  prophets,  to 
serve  as  a  commentary  on  the  law,  and  every  denunciation  there 
made  stood  as  instruction  and  warning  to  thekn  against  any  im- 
62         V.  1 
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proper  proceeding.  The  law  of  Moses  thus  annouoced  to  them  as 
their  only  rule,  instructed  them  in  every  thing  that  Gt>d  required 
them  to  do,  and  every  thing  they  were  not  to  do.  The  enact- 
ment of  Deut,  iv.  2 ;,  xiL  32,  that  they  were  neither  to  add  to,  nor 
diminish  from  the  law,  wcls  as  obligatory  upon  them  as  it  was  upon 
their  fathers,  and  the  right  and  ability  of  every  individual  to  under- 
stand the  law  for  himself  was  as  much  in  force  as  ever.  It  was  not 
in  heaven»  nor  beyond  the  sea,  but  it  was  as  in  the  days  of  Moses 
before  them  to  understand  and  obey  it  if  they  would. 

But  however  unanimous  we  may  suppose  the  Jews  to  have  been 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  its  requirements,  there  was  a  consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  among  them  as  to  the  principle  by 
which  they  were  to  be  interpreted.  While  the  much  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people  may  have  contended  like  the  Caraite  Jews 
of  later  time,  for  the  simple  and  literal  significance  of  the  text,  the 
great  majority  like  the  Talmudists,  insisted  upon  the  interpretatioQ 
of  words  and  phrases  according  to  the  expositions  that  had  been 
put  upon  them  by  the  learned  men  of  iprmer  times.  •  The  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  in  adopting  such  a  pmiciple  they  virtu- 
ally placed  themselves  upon  the  same  presumptuous  foundation 
upon  which  their  fathers  had  stood  prior  to  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. Hence  instead  of  amending  their  intellectual  position  by  a 
more  correct  estimate  of  the  scope  of  the  revelations  that  Jehovah 
had  made  them,  by  which  they  could  have  regulated  their  moral 
action  more  wisely  for  the  future,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  exerted 
themselves  not  to  understand  Moses  in  the  simplicity  of  his  commu- 
nications, but  to  recover  the  expositions,  commentaries,  and  doc- 
trines, which  their  fathers  had  entertained  on  the  subject.  Hence  a 
door  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  the  most  unbounded  influx 
of  notions  and  opinions  however  incorrect,  (hat^  might  have  been 
connected  with  the  name  pf  some. ancient  rabbi. 

It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding,  that  the 
Jews  should  gradually  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  their  religious 
acceptance  with  Jehovah  depended  alone  upon  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  free  agents  undergoing  moral  probation 
before  him,  and  it  is  equally  intelligible  how  they  fell  into  the 
pernicious  doctrines  of  Realism,  in  attributing  something  inherently 
excellent  to  the  law  and  its  several  institutions.*     They,  therefoi-e, 

• 

•  So  utterly  infatuated  have  the  Jews  been  on  this  sobjw^t,  that  we  are  informed 
in  the  Talmud,  (SteheUin*8  iSrad.  qf  Jew,  u.  287.)  "  that  Rabbi  Jochanan  said,  he 
who  ahall  observe  all  tlie  rites  and  custonas  of  the  Sabbath,-'  (t.  e.  according  to  the 
abturd  particulars  required  by  the  rabbis)  "shall  obtain  the  pardun  of  all  his  sins, 
even  though  he  hath  been  gruilty  of  idolatry." 
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strictly  observed  the  literal  precepts  of  the  law,  they  multiplied  its 
services,  and  by  inferences  and  analogies  they  gradually  extended 
its  requirements  to  almost  every  act  in  which  men  could  be 
employed.  In  so  doing  they  imagined  they  were  glorifying  Jeho- 
vah, not  considering  that  he  alone  requires  tlie  heart  and  affectionB 
of  his  creatures,  and  that  it  must  be  evidently  impossible  to  please 
him  by  any  homage  or  service,  no  matter  how  expensive  or  painful 
it  might  be,  which  the  Deity  had  not  required.  Their-will-worship 
however  was  not  simply  superogatory,  but  it  actually  nullified  the 
system  which  he  had  appointed  them  to  observe. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  clearer  than  the  commands 
or  the  prohibitions  of  Jehovah  as  stated  in  the  law  of  Moses,  so  it 
must  be  evident,  that  any  attempt  to  enlarge  their  significance 
would  be  to  render  them  less  clear  and  intelligible,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  accumulating  impertinent  expositions  upon  the  law  would 
be,  that  sooner  or  later  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  precepts  would 
become  overwhelmed  in  fanciful  interpretations,  which  a  perverse 
ingenuity  might  multiply  almost  to  infinitude.  Thus  for  instance,  it 
^was  the  appointment  of  Jehovah  that  the  Jews  should  do  no  work 
on  the  Sabbath.  This  matter,  spiritually  considered,  is  so  plain,  that 
every  one  can  keep  this  commandment  without  any  perplexity. 
But,  under  the  teaching  of  the  rabbis,  wc  find  that  though  their 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  exceedingly  burthensome  in  its 
requirements,  yet  the  spirituality  of  God's  commandment  was  lost 
sight  of  altogether.  Every  one  will  admit  that  to  sow  a  field  on 
the  Sabbath  day  was  a  prohibited  work,  but  the  rabbis  extended 
its  operation  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  feeding  of  chickens  with  grain 
on  the  Sabbath ;  for,  if  any  of  it  was  not  eaten  by  them  it  might 
afterwards  sprout,  which  would  be  a  aotoing  of  teed  on  the  Sabbath, 
Upon  similar  considerations  the  rabbis 'prohibited  or  discouraged 
persons  from  walking  in  xhh  grass  on  the  Sabbath,  for  if  they 
cut  or  pulled  any  of  it  up  with  their  shoes,  it  was  equivalent  to 
mowing  or  reaping.  Persons  were  not  to  walk  on  soft  groundt 
lest  they  should  make  holes  and  impressions  with  their  feet,  which 
was  the  sanie  as  digging  on  the  Sabbath.  Neither  must  the  floor 
be  swept,  for  if  there  was  a  crdvice  in  it,  it  would  be  filled  up  with 
the  dust,  which  was  all  on^  as  JUUng  up  a  ditch  on  the  Sabbath. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  wear  dlogs  or  pattens  on  their  feet  on  that 
day,  for  this  would  be  to  carry  a  burtl^en  on  the  Sabbath,  which 
was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  these  absurd  constructions  are 
merely  a  few  insulated  extravagances  of  rabbinical  scrupulosi^t 
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their  wbole  writingt  abooiul  with  them  as  the  rahstanee  of  their 
sabhatical  instmctioiia,  and  the  spirit  of  perrerse  refinement  ia  car- 
ried out  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  an  nniii- 
■tructed  person  to  comprehend  in  what  particular  the  obsenranoe 
of  the  Sabbath  was  violated.  Thus  for  instance,  a  hen  mmj  not 
wear  a  rag  sewed  on  her  leg,  this  mark  must  be  taken  off  befi>re 
the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath.  A  tailor  may  not  wear  a  needle 
sticking  on  his  garment.  The  lame  man  may  use  a  staff,  the  blind 
not  on  that  day.  It  is  lawful  to  carry  a  plaister  on  a  sore,  but  if  it 
fall  off,  they  must  not  put  it  on  ag^n.  If  a  man  soils  his  hands  on 
the  Sabbath,  he  may  not  wipe  them  clean  on  a  towel,  but  he  is 
innocent  if  he  use  a  cow  or  horse's  tail.  If  a  flea  bite,  he  may  re- 
move it,  but  not  kill  it,  a  louse  he  may  kill ;  but  the  rabbis  disagree 
on  this  question,  for  rabbi  Eleazar  says,  one  may  as  well  kill  a 
camel.  He  that  labors  under  a  pain  in  his  loins,  must  not  anoint 
the  place  affected  with  oil  and  vinegar,  but  with  oil  he  may,  so  it 
lie  not  oil  of  roses.  He  that  hath  the  tooth-ache,  let  him  not  take 
vinegar  in  his  mouth  to  cure  it  and  then  spit  it  out,  but  if  he  swal- 
low the  vinegar,  it  is  permitted.  In  like  manner- with  a  gargle  for 
a  sore  throat,  if  it  be  swallowed  it  is  all  well,  if  thrown  out  of  the 
mouth  it  is  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  Let  no  man  chew  mastic  ot 
rub  his  teeth  witl^  spice  for  a  cure»  but  if  he  do  jk>  to  make  his 
mouth  sweet  it  is  allowed,  &c. 

Now,  where  men  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law  of 
Moses  as  involved  in  the  ten  thousand  prohibitions  that  might  be 
constructed  on  similar  notions,  it  is  evident  that  they  lose  sight  alto- 
gether of  the  spirituality  of  God's  precept,  and  their  strict  observ- 
ances as  dictated  by  rabbinical  commentary  would  not  be  an  obedi- 
ence to  God's  law,  but  to  the  precepts  of  men.  And  the  system 
itself  is  so  preposterously  absurd,  that  n6  one  can  account  for 
its  establishment  but  under  the  theory  that  they  who  devised,  and 
they  who  reverenced  it,  were  alike  abandoned  to  the  infatuation  of 
a  judicial  blindness.* 

*  The  ttuldfyinff  effect  of  theee  perverse  ipterpretations  of  the  command ments 
of  God,  may  be  at  oooe  comprehended  by  the  action  of  the  Jewa  on  the  subject  of 
the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind.  {John  ix.)  Our  Saviour  had  performed  a  most 
benevolent  as  well  as  a  most  unheard  of  miracle;  yet  the  Jews  not  only  disregarded 
the  evidence  thus  furnished  as  to  his  divine  commission,  but  they  actually  charged 
it  to  him  as  proving  him  to  be  a  sinner  before  God.  This  inference  was  deduced 
fh>m  the  circumstHncc,  that  he  had  mixed  day  and  tpitUe  together  on  the  Sabbath, 
(John  ix  6,  11,  U— 16,)  which  by  rabbinical  inference  was  tantamount  to  having 
mixed  wtortar  on  that  day. 
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Though  I  apprehend  that  our  Saviour's  frequent  reproach  to  the 
J«W8  concerning  their  observance  of  human  doctrines  and  tradi- 
tions, entirely  justifies  what  we  have  advanced  on  this  subject ;  yet 
we  can  adduce  some  presumptive  evidence  from  other  considera^ 
dona  to  show  that  an  intellectual  stupefaction,  almost  amounting  to 
insanity,  prevailed  among  the  Jews  at  times  so  near  the  advent, 
that  I  apprehend  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  its  actual  influ- 
ences must  have  prevailed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  at  the  very 
time  the  Redeemer  was  upon  earth.  The  first  evidence  on  this 
poii^t  which  may  be  deemed  palpable  to  any  intelligent  man,  are  the 
proceedings  of  the  Jews  before  and  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  of  which  any  one  can  judge  who  will  read  Josephus. 
The  second  proof  I  shall  exhibit,  is  from  evidence  furnished  by  the 
Talmud,  which,  as  being  written  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Christ  in  order  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  will 
carry  us  up  so  near  to  the  advent  that  it  requires  no  unreasonable 
stretch  of  historical  faith  to  consider  that  the  doctrines  taught  in  the 
Talmud  prevailed  both  at  end  before  our  Saviour's  advent.  But 
as  few  persons  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Talmud  to  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  our  argument,  I  will  lay  before  them  such  an 
exhibition  of  its  contents,  that  any  one  shall  be  able  to  determine 
lis  point  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
'he  history  of  the  Talmud  may  be  briefly  stated.  It-  appears 
froi^that  book,  that  the  Jews,  from  an  unknown  time  previous  to 
its  pVblication,  held  the  extraordinary  doctrine,  that  when  God 
revealra^e  law  to  Moses  at  Mt.  Sinai,  that  he  also  made  him  a 
private  reWation  of  its  significance,  and  communicated  informa- 
tion on  a  nuiHber  of  other  subjects  that  are  not  even  hinted  at  in 
the  written  lawl  This  oral  or  traditionary  law  Moses  was  forbid- 
den to  put  in  wrAbig,  but  was  to  communicate  it  verbally  to  Aaron 
and  certain  of  his  icfnB,  and  they  in  their  generations  to  others  suc- 
cessively^* This  proceeding  the  Jews  very  minutely  detail,  and 
name  the  individuals  by  whom  the  oral  law  was  transmitted  from 
the  time  of  Moses  until  that  of  riabbi  Judah  IJakkodesh,  who,  a.  d. 
150,  undertook  to  commit  it  to  writing  that  it  might  be  preserved 
from  the  apparently  inevitable  destruction,  which  at  that  time 
■demed  likely  to  overwhelm  the  rabbis  and  their  schools. 

That  I  may  furnish  the  reader  with  the  best  means  in  my  power 
to  rightly  estimate  the  Talmudic  writings,  I  shall  lay  before  him 
several  extracts  from  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  which  furnish  us  with 
many  details  taken  from  those  books,  together  with  sundry  rabbini- 
cal commentaries. 
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*'  The  nUiis  say  Mones,  on  Ml.  SiDai,  was  not  with  God  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  to  keep  geese;  for  that  God  conld  have  writ- 
ten those  tables  of  the  law  in  an  hour,  and  sent  him  away  with 
them  so  to  have  prevented  that  idolatry  with  the  gcidem  calf,  But 
God  brought  Moses  into  a  school,  and  there  gave  him  the  law,  first 
in  writing,  and  then  expounded  the  same,  showing  the  cause,  man- 
ner, measure,  foundation,  and  intention  thereof,  in  the  true  sense. 
This  unwritten  and  verbal  law  did  Moses  teach  Joshua,  he  the 
elders,  and  from  these  it  was  derived  to  the  prophets.  After  Zach- 
ariah  and  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  it  came  to  the  great 
Sanhedrin,  and  after  them  by  tradition  from  father  to  son." 

"  Rabbi  B<*chai  saith  thar  Moses  learned  the  written  law  in  the 
day  time,  and  the  traditional  law  by  night,  for  then  he  could  not 
see  to  write.  Rabbi  Mosche  Mikkotzi  says,  the  cause  why  God 
would  deliver  the  same  by  mouth  only,  was  lest  the  Gnentiles  should 
pervert  this,  as  they  did  the  other  that  was  written.  And  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  when  God  shall  demand  who  are  the  Israelites, 
the  Gentiles  shall  make  challenge  because  of  the  law  writtem,  but 
the  Jews  only  shall  be  accepted  as  having  the  verbal  expaeitiamJ* 

*'  In  one  of  the  rabbinical  books  printed  at  Cremona*  a.  d.  1556, 
is  this  sentence:  think  not  that  the  written  law  is  the. foundation, 
but  rather  the  traditional  law  is  the  right  foundation,  and  according 
to  this  law  did  God  make  covenant  with  the  Israelites,  for  God 
foresaw  their  captivity  in  time  to  come,  and  therefore,  lest  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  should  dwell  should  write  out  and  interpret 
this  law  as  they  did  the  other,  God  would  not  have  it  written. 
And  though,  in  process  of  time  this  law  be  now  written,  yet  it  is 
not  explained  by  the  christians  because  it  is  hard,  and  requireth  a 
sharp  wit." 

"  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said,  to  study  and  read  the  Bible  is  a  small 
virtue,  but  to  learn  the  Misc/ina,  (or.  Talmud  text,)  is  a  virtue 
worthy  reward,  and  to  learn  the  Gefnara,  {the  complement  to  the 
Talmud,)  by  heart,  is  a  virtue  so  great  that  nothing  can  be  greater. 
The  wise  men,  {i,  e.  the  rabbisy)  they  say  are  more  excellent  than 
the  prophets,  and  the  words  of  the  scribes  more  lovely  than  those 
of  the  prophets ;  and  therefore  the  one  were  forced  to  confirm  them 
with  miracles,  while  the  other,  (/.  e,  the  Words  of  the  rabbis)  are 
simply  to  be  believed,  as  is  said  in  Ueut,  xvii.  10." 

'*  They  further  say  that  nothing  is  more  excellent  than  the  holy 
Talmud :  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  stand  on  the  foundation  of  the 
written  law,  but  by  the  traditional  law.     To  dissent  from  his  doc- 
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tor  (rabbi)  is  as  to  dissent  from  God,  to  believe  the  words  of  the 
wise  is  SIS  to  believe  God  himself,"  &c. 

'*  Hence  it  is  that  rabbins  are  more  exercised  in  the  Talmud  than 
in  the  Bible,  as  that  on  which  their  faith  is  founded  more  than  on 
the  other,  and  according  to  this  do  they  expound  the  Scripture. 
And  as  the  Talmud  -is  most  certain,  so  also  is  that  (whatsoever) 
exposition  of  the  rabbins,  according  to  the  same.  Thus  saith 
rabbi  Isaac  Abhuhabh,  whatsoever  our  rabbins  in  their  sermons 
and  mystical  explanations  have  spoken,  we  are  no  less  firmly  to 
believe  than  the  law  of  Moses.  And  if  any  thing  therein  seem  re- 
pugnant to  our  sense,  we  must  impute  it  to  the  weakness  of  our 
conceit  and  not  to  their  words,"  &c. 

"  When  two  rabbis  (saith  the  Talmud)  maintain  contrary  opinions, 
yet  must  not  men  contradict  them,  because  both  of  them  hath  his 
c&bala  or  tradition  for  the  jsame.*  You  must  believe  the  words  of 
the  rabbi  as  is  expounded  by  Jarchi  upon  Deut.  xvii.  12.  Thau 
shidt  not  decline  frapn  the  word  thai  they  s/iall  show  thee^  to  the  right 
hand  ar  Jhe.le/^i.  e,  says  Jarchi,  when  a  rabbi  saith  unto  thee  of 
the  right  hand,  that  it  is  the  left,  and  of  the  left  hand,  that  it  is  the 
right,  thou  nnist  believe  it,"  &:c. 

That  some  individuals  among  the  rabbis  have  been  actually  in- 
sane, I  apprehend  is  the  only  conclusion  we  can  make  from  many 
of  the  'relations  made  in  the  Talmud,  of  which  we  shall  now  ex- 
hibit some  few  extracts.  The  following  I  have  taken  from  Pur- 
chases Pilgrims :  . 

"Some  of  the  rabbis  have  written  in  the  Talmud,  that  God,  before 
the  creation  of  this  world,  to  keep  himself  from  idleness,  made  and 
marred  other  worlds.  That  he- spends  three  hours  a  day  in  read- 
ing the  Jewish  law.  That  Moses  one  day,  ascending  to  heaven, 
found  God  -  writing  accents  to  the  words  of  the  law.  That  God 
once  whipped  the  angel  Gabriel  for  some  great  fault  with  a  whip 
of  fire. 

"  In  the  days  of  the  Messiah  when  God  shall  make  a  feast  for  his 
people,  shall  be  slain  Behemoth,  that  great  beast  that  feedeth  on  & 
thousand  hills,  whose  magnitude  is  ascertained  by  the  rabbis  from 
the  fiftieth  Psalm,  'all  the  beasts  of  the  forests  are  mine,  and  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,*  The  rabbis  have  asserted  that  God 
originally  made  two  such  beasts,  each  of  which  required  the  herb- 

*  Such  a  decree  as  this  was  •undoubtedly  necessary  when  we  consider  the  rab- 
bis have  informed  us,  '*  there  were  cig-htcen  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  follow- 
en  of  Hilel  and  Shammai,"  (two  eminent  rabbis)  '*  which  EUijab  (the  prophet) 
could  oot  have  resolved." 
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2i*r  =r  i.LiB*-'  ^n*»^-"w^  =?i:5i:^     Z  rmJc  ZnuL  Prirtia*  aod  other 
i-^i-     T--:^^  iLrrz  thi^  ;•=  "-^  mt-jt;  ji  "a**  ^LJsrui  "•riich  hfts  never 

liT*  n  3K  TPiz-L  "TTir  izfci.  f^  r*  "r"TC  wTTTtri^  1^'i  "Tscrmente  that 
:rema='  "as  ii:»:*-to.ti  ir  atf^r  tt« -V'^^ti.- . -^ ■£;  ic£ll  la^re  apparent. 
I:  j«  "3i«r?n:^-»  sirrntTr^a^nsIiti*  i-rir  tubl  rrtji  »:l:e  inich  amaz- 
3ur  3inx:£«?sif  &J  Tfiif  Taxtf.  uii  r^^r^i  ftsidif  l:  asoereir.  niiieM  they 
"•-fr-  ^ti£k3l1  -  :i":7'i:rf'i.  Zi  &  szi-,**  T»£r«i.T!  rr  «o  fio-slc  hare  writ- 
"■Ki  n  -'  --»  SLiULztfr  "Tt  si-i'z^i  1^'^^  iMi  E^iiTJTT  ir  ro£»i3erinc  him 
Toxi.  smn^  :nxrrnizrf.  "r-r:  ynes.  •»-*  «*  die  tracXm  and 
:c  a  TTbru*  ai^Dra  r^r»:ir-r:;r  sri^ri  »  rlJi.£»  vi;&  all  rever- 
*3i:*-  Visi:  rtt  zr^fiXf  "ir*f  fi^Ezarr:  :;  ti*  j^jicial  KzteiKre  pro- 
re  mi: -i   :t  Vr    T'-TC  Irf^  liSLiLi  '       >■:•=   T«  ,rf    4*>. 

Z    u-'.r-.'-.-z-'i  r.  -i  i.ij:f>.>si_rv  ::  fi-.   ul'  :lir^  .••::  t^ie  snbiect  of 

-  -  .  •        •  -  • 

Jc "»--•-  "»-_-"w":-*x:  ■:  l*  i,\l '-..'•■•  L  zz.  iz>i  li«vrr  c:*  lie  Pharisee*, 
•-:.-*  r>^z^-'  L.-zLzz.Li'.  5^-::  li  ir-r  r^^  :i  :ir  K-rritf  iner's  advent, 
r^Z'L^-  *="*  =Ji*'  -f^  LTi f  :-r  r--^T:,r*  scau'r^-rc:*  conct^rnir.ff  their 
LifC ::^t:  f'-f  r  :  V  u. . i  1:1* -jj^ii-.  t  fr: n  —Lrl  .^ -^s  r^l i£o r *  ma<ie  in  th e 
G-.-*z-.l*-  •-•"JJ"  :l  -£-::  ii^  betr  *-i^;:tiOv  icconsi^lis'^eo  bv  havinff 
ft-^'JTL  t^u  ^  jvs:.?!::  ■::'  Tr-ll--*'rr*Ji:p  craduallv  arose  araouff  the 
J*: •*■-•}:  r-^:ilr-  '*-"i-:l  ::.  :lr  e"i  cs^cnrlil'.T  set  aside  the  whole 
efjirifiilitv  r  f  the  liw  •::  JeiioTic.  Tiie  cor se«:juei:ce  of  this  wa5, 
t/.4i  Le  :or«o:k  tres:  as  cavIte  departed  ironi  the  terms  of  that 
cover.a2:t  Le  La«i  cc::d«r9eerde\i  t?  make  wiih  them  as  a  nation. 
Tl*:  jiid^n.er.ts  that  afterwards  fell  upon  the  Jewish  people  are 
sensible  prrK>fj»,  that  as  JeLovah  revjuircs  intellectual  and  moral 
fM:rf<x:Uoii  from  all  those  with  whom  he  communicatee,  so  if  they 
n#r(rl«:<;t  Uf  obo'-'r^'c  what  he  has  required  from  their  obedience,  or  if 
tli#-y  will  und#rrtake  to  approach  him  by  forms,  rites  or  ceremonies 
d«;riv<;d  from  thi;  presumptuous  inventions  of  men,  that  he  ultimately 
whryjiy  withdraws  himself  and  leaves  them  to  6u£fer  the  conae- 
'i^iiHC4s%  of  their  irrational  perverscncss. 
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Though  we  have  yet  some  very  interesting  and  important  partic- 
ulars to  state  concerning  the  Jewish  people,  both  as  respects  their 
institutions  and  conductf  in  connection  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
Grospel,  I  shall  not  hereafter  speak  of  them  in  their  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  Jehovah  as  that  favored  people  for  whom  he  had  done  such 
wonderful  things.  I  shall  therefore  close  this  chapter  with  a  few 
observations  concerning  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  which  may 
correct  some  very  false  inferences  which  have  been  made  both  by 
deists  and  christians  concerning  its  unhappy  termination ;  for  they 
have  drawn  conclusions  on  that  particular  which  seem  to  imply 
that  Jehovah's  purposes  with  the  Jewish  nation  has  been  entirely 
thwarted  by  their  perverseness  and  disobedience. 

That  such  a  deduction  should  be  made  seems  to  me  unavoidable* 
if  the  prevailing  notions  of  christians  concerning  original  sin,  and 
preventing  grace,-  are  trUe  doctrines  of  the  Scripture.  If  mankind 
be  radically  depraved  by  nature  and  incapable  of  doing  right  of 
themselves,  nothing  but  perverseness,  folly  and  wickedness  can  be 
anticipated  from  them.  But  to  counteract  this  doctrine,  so  wholly 
opposed  to  what  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  the  theologians  have 
invented  the  doctrine  o£  preventing  grace,  by  which  Jehovah  is 
asserted  to  influence  mankind  by  direct  and  immediate  operations 
of  his  spirit,  so  that  t^ey  are  secretly  prompted  by  him  to  do  what 
is  right.  According  to  this  assumption  it  is  evident  that  human  mis- 
conduct essentially  consists  in  resisting  this  preventing- grace,  which 
if  property  attended  ^  would  lead  them  into  all  righteousness* 
truth  and  happiness. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  then  the  history  of  the  Jews  under  the 
dispensations  of  the  Mosaic  economy*  diiBtincfly  argues  that  Jeho- 
vah has  been  defeated  in  the  purposes  he  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished through  Jewish  agencies ;  for  he  is  represented  by  theolo- 
gians to  have  expressly  strove  with  them  through  his  preventing 
grace,  in  order  that  he  might  induce  them  to  observe  his  require- 
ments. But  as  the  Jews  did  reject  or  disregard  this  supposed  pre- 
venting  grace,  so  it  will  follow  that  they  as  a  nation  have  defeated 
the  purpose  that  Jehovah  expressly  desired  to  accomplish  through 
them.  It  is  impossible  I  apprehend  that  we  can  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  on  the  subject  if  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  pre- 
venting grace  are  true  inferences  from  the  Scripture  writings. 

But  if  we  reject  these  doctrines,  the  whole  subject  of  Jewish 

disobedience   and   perverseness   involves  no  impeachment  of  the 

divine  foreknowledge,  wisdom  or  power.     For  if  Jehovah  in  the 

constitutional  organization  of  human  nature  has  endowed  mankind 
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with  full  capacities  as  intellectual  and  moral  free  agents,  competent 
of  themselvee  to  attain  the  perfection  that  he  requires  of  them,  so 
all  his  revelations,  institutions  and  promises,  are  only  appeals  to  their 
understanding  and  consciences,  as  being  free  agents,  who  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  personal  advantages  proposed  to  them  on 
the  part  of  their  Creator.  If  they  then  accept  or  reject  the  grace 
or  salvation  thus  offered  to  them,  it  is  their  own  act  and  for  which 
no  one  is  responsible  but  themselves.* 

Jehovah  in  selecting  the  Jewish  people  for  the  accomplishment 
of  certain  purposes  to  be  effected  through  their  instrumentalities, 
never  interfered  by  any  preventing  grace  with  their  responsibilitief 
as  free  agents  who  were  required  to  attain  their  perfection  through 
their  own  action.  Like  all  other  men  they  were  constituted  to  act 
from  their  own  inferences,  and  to  follow  whatever  path  they  might 
see  fit  to  choose.  But  whatever  they  might  do,  whether  thoy  were 
obedient  or  disobedient,  their  conduct  could  not  interfere  in  the 
smallest  degree  with  the  purposes  that  Jehovah  contemplated 
should  be  effected  through  their  agency.  (See  Levit,  xxvi.  3—- 45.) 
If  the  Jews  had  lived  righteously,  and  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  covenant  that  Jehovah  had  condescended  to  make  with 
thein,  they  would  then  have  effected  the  object  of  their  selection  in 

*  The  principle  upon  which  Jehovah  dealt  with  the  Jewish  people  is  manifest  in 
ahnost  every  pagpe  of  their  history.  It  is  however  summcNd  up  so  distinctly  in  2 
Cknn.  xxxvi.  15,  16,  that  I  request  the  reader  to  consider  the  statement  with  all 
attention,  as  involved  in  the  judg>mcnts  inflicted  on  the  Jews  throug^h  the  Babylo- 
nian invasion.  "  The  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  sent  to  them  by  his  messengers, 
rising*  up  betimes  and  sending  because  be  had  compassion,  on  his  people  and  on 
his  dwelling  place.  But  they  mocked  the  messengers  of  God  and  despised  his 
words,  and  misused  his  prophets;  until  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  arose  against  his 
people  till  there  woe  no  remedy.  Therefore  he  brought  upon  them  the  king  of  the 
Chaldees  who  slew  their  young  men,*'  &c. 

The  means  eni)  loyed  by  Jehovah  towards  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  are  here 
expressly  stated  to  tiave  been  those  that  were  addressed  to  their  understanding  and 
conscience  through  the  instrumentality  of  bis  messengers  the  prophets.  {See  aUo 
Jere.  xxxv.  1*2 — 17.)  Yet  the  Jews  disregarded  all  these  means  of  instruction  until 
Jehovah  would  bear  with  their  perverscness  and  folly  no  longer,  and  he  then  pun- 
iahed  them.  There  was  no  remedy  for  their  incorrigible  misconduct.  But  if  Je- 
hovah acts  upon  mankind  by  preventing  grace,  there  was  a  remedy,  he  could  have 
operated  on  them  by  this  preventing  grace,  he  could  have  changed  their  hearts, 
and  could  have  made  them  to  delight  in  bis  appointments.  As  he  did  not  act  in 
this  manner  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  mode  in  which  he  docs  act,  is 
by  addressing  himself  to  mankind  as  intellectual  moral  free  agents  who  can  as 
such  do  right  if  they  will. 

The  same  doctrine  is  expressly  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  Paul  (Act* 
xili.  45,  46,)  tells  the  Jews,  "it  was  necessary  that  Che  word  of  G^id  should  h:«ve 
first  been  spoken  to  you,  (Jewri)  but  eeeing  ye  jnU  il  from  you,  and  judge  your$t!vt$ 
unworthy  qf  everltuting  life,  \o  w<'  turn  to  llio  Gt-ntilen."  See  also  Aete  xxviii. 
25-*9. 
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a  Btate  of  great  temporal  happiness  and  prosperity*  but  as  they 
were  perverse,  irrational  and  disobedient,  they  fulfilled  Jehovah's 
purpose  in  every  contemplated  particular,  in  a  state  of  humiliation 
and  suffering  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  blessings  they  would 
have  enjoyed  had  they  been  obedient. 

What  Jehovah's  purposes  were  in  selecting  the  Jewish  people^ 
may  at  least  in  the  prominent  circumstances  be  distinctly  £ompre> 
bended.  He  chose  them,  that  through  their  instrumentalities  hit 
name,  revelation  and  power,  should  bo  made  known  to  all  other 
nations  of  the  earth  then  lapsed  into  heathen  ignorance  and  idolatry. 
As  such  Jehovah  continually  calls  the  Jews  his  witnesses,  {haiak 
xliii.  10,  12;  xliv.  8;  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  23,  32,  36,)  and  declares  that 
through  them  he  would  be  made  known  to  the  Gentiles.  (Imiak 
Ixvi.  19.)  On  this  account  he  declared  he  would  preserve  them 
under  every  calamity  and  suffering  to  which  they  might  be  exposcnl. 
Though  they  might  be  dispersed  and  scattered  abroad  through  all 
nations  of  the  earth,  he  still  announced  he  would  preserve  them. 
"  Though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all  nations  whither  I  have  scattered 
thee,  yet  will  I  hotm'kke  a  fpll  end  of  thee."  (J^em,  xxx.  11;  xlvi. 
28.)  And  again  towards  the  end  of  his  dispensations  with  mankind, 
he  has  promised  he  will  re-assemble  the  Jewish  people,  and  bring 
them  back  to  their  ancient  land,  in  which  fulfillment  the  Jews  will 
still  more  abundantly  witness  to  mankind  the  truth  of  Jehovah's 
revelations,  that  have  been  so  deeply  involved  in  the  history  and 
preservation  of  this  remarkable  people. 

The  Jews  therefore  have  hitherto  accomplished  Jehovah's  pur- 
poses in  their  selection  in  every  particular  contemplated  by  him. 
Their  influence  upon  the  ancient  heathen  world  was  far  greater  than 
we  can  now  well  appreciate,  in  bringing  mankind  to  a  proper  com- 
prehension of  the  unity,  power  and  providence  of  the  Creator  of 
all  things.  They  also  fully  prepared  the  way  for  the  annunciation, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  Gospel 
itself  was  first  received  by  Jews,  and  through  them  was  made  known 
to  the  Gentiles.  Since  their  last  dispersion  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  they  exist  every  where  the  witnesses  for  the  inspired  origin 
and  truth  of  the  .Old  Testament  writings,  which  for  centuries 
beforehand  had  predicted  the  calamitous  conditions  that  should 
characterize  their  history  in  the  latter  days. 

As  respects  the  Jews  individually,  we  need  scarcely  remark  that 
their  intellectual  and  moral  responsibilities  before  Jehovah,  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  other  men.  They  have  been  rejected 
of  God  only  mi  their  national  cfutraUer^  and  not  as  men.    Ai  Jewt , 
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dMirprmiegei  tteiBaitateof  ab^raaccv  m  mo^  tkej 

going  Ae  fowiwi  probafMMi  of  ite  fanw  not,  mmd  mm  sock  Aej 

will  herecfter  be  jadged. 

Agabi,  wbaterer  ahj  be  tbe  aiiMmM  of  ootnge  aad  |iejwcutioe 
tbe  Jews  bare  cnduied  £pimb  tbe  baids  of  dwir  ISellow  moit  no  one 
ooght  ibr  e  hmwm  in  to  suppose  tbnt  litat  cnlnmities  bsTO  proceeded 
Imn  eqgr  net  of  JeboTsb»  ns  if  instils tiii^'  mnnkind  to  persecnts 
€iaftak*  Tbe  demincintieiis  in  case  of  dwir  disregard  to  corenant 
obligations  diat  are  made  in  IVnl!.  zxrnL  15—68,  and  ocbcr  places, 
are  mete  piedietions  of  wbat  would  b^pen  to  diem  after  Jeborab 
sbonld  bare  witbdiacwa  bis  proTidential  protecticm.  Wben  tbe 
Jews  dierefcie  bj  tbsir  repeated  miseondiict  bad  forleited  tbat  pro- 
teetioiiy  tbej  dien  were  in  tbe  condition  of  otber  men,  and  ss  such 
exposed  to  all  tbe  eontunel j  and  oppressacm  tbat  a  greedy  moa- 
•reby  or  nobility,  or  a  bigoted  clergy  bave  always  exocised 
wbenerer  tbey  bad  tbe  power.  Tbe  nations  of  tbe  eartb  bave 
suffered  from  tbe  tyranny  and  wars  of  tbeir  kings  and  nobles  to  a 
like  extent  widi  tbe  Jews,  and  as  to  religious  persecutioiis  and 
burnings,  tbe  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  Frencb  Protestants,  and  otber 
dissenters  from  tbe  Catbolic  cburcb,  bare  suffered  fully  as  mucb  as 
tbe  Jews  bare  erer  endured* 


SUPPLEMENTAL   INVESTIGATION. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 

JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE. 


Though  the  Synagogue  was  not  an  institution  of  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy, knd  in'  fact  only  originated  after  the  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity,  yet  it  had  so  much  influence  among  the  Jews  at  the 
times  that  immediately  followed  our  Saviour's  advent,  that  I  have 
deemed  it  important  to  add  to  pur  preceding  investigation,  a  sup- 
plementary discourse  concerning  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the 
synagogue,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  hereafter  more  perfectly 
comprehend  certain  matters,  involved  in  its  peculiarities,  that  had 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  earlier  development  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation. 

I  shall  not  but  in  the  slightest  manner  undertake  to  prove  the  neg- 
ative to  the  ordinary  notion  derived  from  the  rabbis,  that  synagogues 
existed  among  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  of  Moses ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  recognizes  either  the  name  or  the  spirit  of  the  institution. 
Vitringa,  Prideaux,  and  other  learned  men  who  have  thoroughly 
scrutinized  the' subject,  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  thiin  that 
it  is  utterly  incredible  that  synagogues  could  have  existed  among 
the  Jews  prior  to  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  that  relate  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  ancient  country,  and  the  modes  adopted  by  them  for 
the  i'e-establishment  and  -reformation  of  the  nation,  give  a  distinct 
confirmation  to  the  correctness  of  the  preceding  inference,  for  if 
synagogues  had  existed  previous  to  the  captivity,  it  is  impossible 
that  Ezra  or  Nehemiah  •tfhould  have  omitted  to  state  their  continu- 
ance or  revival,  when  relating  the  different  reformations  commenced 
by  them. 
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But  though  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  be  altogether  silent  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  find  in  the  book  of  the  latter,  (chop.  viii.  1 — 8,)  the  account 
of  a  proceeding  on  their  part  that  is  abundantly  explanatory  why 
synagogues  should  arise  in  after  time,  and  which  indeed  we  have 
no  doubt  exhibits  the  germ  from  which  they  actually  sprung.  If 
synagogues  had  existed  in  Judea  previous  to  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, why  should  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  have  adopted  a  peculiar 
mode  of  proceeding  under  an  exigency,  when  the  very  principle  they 
aimed  at  accomplishing,  is  distinctly  comprehended  as  an  essential 
feature  of  synagogue  institutions. 

The  rabbinical  writings,  at  least  those  that  have  been  translated, 
or  as  far  as  commentaries  have  been  made  upon  them  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  are  of  no  value  in  enabling  us  to  estimate  the  origin 
of  the  synagogue,  for  they  invariably  assume  that  the  synagogue  as 
well  as  the  great  sanhedrin  originated  under  the  direction  of  Moses, 
and  that  they  were  in  practical  operation  from  that  time  during  all 
the  after  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  as  both  of  these  opin- 
ions are  wholly  unsupported  by  the  .Scriptures,  and  as  it  is  incredi- 
ble these  writings  should  have  omitted  to  notice,  them  en  certain 
occasions  if  they  had  been  in  existence,  so  we  cannot  admit  any 
opinions  of  the  rabbis  on  the  constitution  of.  the  synagogue  without 
the  largest  corrections,  the  most  important  of  which  is,  that  we 
consider  what  they  have  attributed  to  .Moses  and  the  sanhedrin 
established  by  him  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  ought  to  be  ascribed 
partly  to  Ezra,  and  the  sanhedrin  established  by  him  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  partly  to  circumstances  that  not  only 
occurred  aft^r  him,  but  even  long  after  the  subjugation  of  Judea 
by  the  Romaiis.  There  are  however  some  important  facts  stated 
in  the  rabbinical  traditions  that  will  assist  us  in  comprehending  the 
true  theory  of  synagogue  institutions,  which  as  opportunity  offers, 
we  shall  lay  before  the  reader. 

That  we  may  the  more  perfectly  understand  the  entire  subject  of 
the  synagogue,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  estimate 
several  particulars  belonging  to  the  social  tondition  of  the  Jews, 
when  they  first  returned  to  Judea  after  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Cyrus  having  promulgated  a  decree  allowing  the  Jews  to  return 
to  their  ancient  country,  {Ezra  i.  1,  &c.)  about  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons of  all  conditions  availed  themselves  of  the  permission.  They 
did  not  however  return  as  an  independent  nation,  but  as  liege  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  Persia.  They  were  placed  by  him  under  the 
government  of  Zerubbabel,  a  descendant  of  the  former  kings  of 
Judea,  but  who  exercised  his  power  only  by  a  commission  from 
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Cyrus  as  Tirskatha  or  viceroy.  Along  with  Zerubbabel  came 
Joshua  the  legitimate  high  priest,  and  certain  other  persons  of  note 
whom  we  may  suppose  were  consulted  by  Zerubbabel  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  national  welfare,  but  concerning  whom  we 
have  no  particulars  related  beyond  their  common  exertions  towards 
rebuilding  the  temple,  and  re-establishing  their  ancient  institutions. 

While  the  building  of  the  temple  was  slowly  progressing,  the 
people  were  gradually  becoming  consolidated  into  a  condition  anal' 
agous  to  their  former  state ;  for  as  nothing  had  occurred  at  Babylon 
to  induce  any  change  in  these  particulars,  they  naturally  fell  into 
the  observance  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  forefathers,  which 
8o  far  as  mere  externals  are  concerned  have  been  nearly  the  same 
at  all  times  among  oriental  nations. 

The  Jewish  people  therefore  after  their  return  from  Babylon, 
lived  as  they  had  done  previously,  t.  c.  collected  together  by  kin- 
dred families  or  clans  in  towns  or  villages,  from  whence  they  went 
forth  daily  to  cultivate  their  fields,  and  to  which  they  returned  in 
the  evening^  In  these  towns  and  villages  they  were  governed  by 
patriarchal  zokanem  or  elders,  as  we  have  already  shewn  at  page 
141. 

As  there  was  no  central  administration  of  any  importance  in 
Zerubbabel's  time,  the  people  at  large  appear  to  have  lived  pretty 
much  after  their  individual  inclinations,  and  very  ignorant  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Moses.  Their  exertions  being  especially 
directed  to  obtaining  subsistence  for  their  families,  they  Were  not 
only  very  remiss  in  sebuilding  the  temple,  but  they  were  often 
entirely  regard lesst  of  the  peculiar  observances  that  belonged  to 
their  covenant  relations  with  Jehovah.  These  irreligious  negli- 
gences became  subjects  of  great  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
prophets  living  at  those  times,  and  though  some  improvement  was 
the  result  of  their  remonstrances,  yet  the  people  were  far  from 
being  what  they  ought  to  have  been. 

About  sev«nty-eight  years  after  the  first  return  from  Babylon, 
Ezra  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  disorderly  state  of  things, 
obtained  very  full  powers  from  the  Persian  king  to  regulate  Judea* 
still  held  as  a  province  of  that  monarchy.  This  commission  to 
Ezra  is  very  important  in  certain  particulars.  (Ezra  vii.  11 — 26.) 
The  Persian  king  there  expressly  authorizes  him  **  to  set  magistrates 
and  judges,  which  may  jud^e  all  the  people  that  are  beyond  the 
river,  (Euphrates,)  all  such  as  know  the  laws  of  thy  God,  and 
teach  ye  them  that  know  them  not.  And  whosoever  wiU  not  do  the 
law  of  thy  God  and  the  law  of  the  king,  (t.  e.  of  Persia,)  let  judg- 
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mefU  he  executed  speedily  upon  himj  whether  it  he  wUo  detUk,  er  to 
hanishment,  or  to  confiscation  of  goods,  or  to  imprisommemt.** 

In  consequence  of  the  great  powers  conferred  upon  Exnt  bj  tbu 
commission,  and  the  support  of  his  authority  by  the  Perntn  ofliMn 
and  garrisons  in  the  adjacent  countries,  he  was  enabled  to  eany 
out  the  important  reforms  recorded  in  the  book  of  Esra,  tlxragh 
undoubtedly  much  more  was  done  than  is  there  related. 

When  we  advert  to  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  at  this 
time  and  the  energetic  proceedings  of  Ezra  a»  sustaiined  by  the 
authority  of  the -Persian  monarch,  there  can  be  na  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  constitution  of  things  which  afterwards  prevailed  in  the 
civil  economy  of  the  Jewish  people  was  essentially  derived  from 
him.  Though  he  as  tirshatha  or  viceroy,  might  have  ruled  Judea 
according  to*  his  own  pleasure,  yet  being  a  disinterested  man 
zealous  for  the  law  of  Jehovah,  I  apprehend  it  to  b^  most  probable 
that  after  the  example  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  (Numbers  xi. 
16^24,)  to  obtain  assistance  in  governing  the  people,  he  organized 
at  Jerusalem  that  national  council  so  well  known  among  the  Jews 
since  as  the  great  sanhedriu,  by  whom  the  general  afiairs  pf  the 
Jewish  people  were  regulated,  and  who  continued  to  consult-  or 
advise  with  the  ruling  power  of  the  Icmd  whoever  that  might  be, 
until  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state.  We  cannot  tell 
what  particular  individuals  constituted  the  g^roat  sanhedrin,  but 
we  may  reasonably  presume  it  comprehended,  Ist,  The  tirshatha 
or  viceroy.  2d,  The  high  priest,  and  any  other  influential  members 
of  his  family.'  3d,  The  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests. 
4th,  Any  persons  of  importance  or  influence  in  the  nation,  whether 
as  arising  from  their  wisdom,  enterprise,  or  wealth,  and  lastly,  «uch 
of  the  more  learned  scribes  as  might  be  deemed  qualified  to  assist 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  council. 

I  apprehend  a  considerable  innovation  in  the  p^^triarchal  govern- 
ment of  the  towns  and  villages  was  made  about  this  time,  under 
the  authority  of  Ezra  and  the  sanhedrin,  which  it  is  of  importance 
to  lay  before  the  reader. 

The  great  object  of  Ezra  and  other  devout  men  of  that  day  was 
to  reorganize  the  Jewish  people  under  tbe  ancient  institutions  of 
the  Mosaic  economy,  but  as  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  as  well 
as  their  patriarchal  zokonem  or  elders,  had  lost  the  use  of  the  He- 
brew language,  there  was  now  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding 
zokonem  instructed  in  the  law  or  even  able  to  read  it,  and  hence 
they  could  not  properly  exercise  their  function  as  rulers  or  magis- 
trates.    In  all  places  where  the  zokonem  were  more  or  less  edu- 
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cated  meut  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  exhort  them  to  disohargc 
their  duties  diligently  and  faithfully.  But  where  the  patriarchal 
zokamm  were  unable  to  read  or  expound  the  Mosaic  law,  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  this  defect  should  be  remedied.  This  I 
apprehend  was  done  by  Ezra  or  the  sanhedrin  in  selecting  the 
most  learned  persons  among  the  people,  who^were  then  introduced 
into  the  body  of  zokonem,  as  civil  rulers  and  judges  competent  to 
determine  what  was,  or  was  not  done  among  them  consistently 
with  the  laws  of  Moses.  Such  a  proceeding  as  I  have  suggested 
seems  to  be  implied  by  the  following  statement  of  Maimonides.  He 
indeed,  supposes  it  to  have  been  done  from  the  earliest  period  of 
Jewish  history,  but  which  no  one  who  has  studied  the  subject 
according  to  the  indirect  light  thrown  on  it  by  the  Old  Testament 
writers,  can  refer  to  a  time  earlier  than  Ezra.  The  words  of  Mai- 
monides are  as  follow.  {De  Stfnhed.  chap,  ii.)  '*  Our  wise  men  say, 
it  was  a  practice  of  the  great  sanhedrin  to  send  messengers 
throughout  the  holy  land,  and  to  enquire  who  there  might  be  among 
the  people  who  was  wise,  fearful  of  sinning,  gentle,  of  capacity  to 
discriminate  among  things,  and  popular  among  his  neighbors.  If 
they  found  a  man  of  this  description  they  made  him  a  judge  in  that 
city:* 

When  they  thus  introdticed  such  persons  as  judges  or  rulers  into 
the  body  of  the  existing  zokonem,  there  was,  I  apprehend,  a  public 
and  formal  induction  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  great  sanhedrin, 
the  ruling  power  of  the  land,  by  which  in  imitation  of  what  had 
been  done  by  Moseft  in  appointing  Joshua,  {Num.  xvii.  18,  23,) 
they  laid  their  hands  on  those  they  thus  promoted  to  this  honorable 
function  in  the  civil  government.  According  to  Maimonides,  every 
elder  or  judge  was  thus  ordained  to  his  office  by  some  one  who  had 
himself  been  ordained,  and  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  practice  was  the  origin  of  our  ecclesiastical  ordinations,  I  will 
extract  it  on  the  present  occasion.  "  It  is  necessary,"  says  Mai- 
monides, {De  Synhe'd,  chap,  iv.)  "  that  every  judge  either  of  the  great 
or  of  the  lesser  sanhedrin  be  promoted  (».  e.  ordained)  to  his  office 
by  an  ordained  person,  {eit  ore  ordinaH)  for  Moses  our  master  pro- 
moted (ordained)  Jdshua  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  according  to 
Num.  xxvii.  23.  And  he  laid  his  hands  on  Atm,  and  commanded  himt 
ice.  In  like  manner  the  seventy  elders  {zokonem)  were  ordained 
by  Moses,  and  the  divine  presence  rested  upon  them.  These  elders 
{zokonem)  ordained  others,  and  these  last  others  again,  so  that  now 
ordained  persons  may  be  found  every  where  whose  ordination  it 
64  V.  1 
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•*  It  1j  ttte  Mine  Aiai|pw1wAer  a  penon  it  or&ned  %7  tke 
Ith*  *itutf  i¥?r««i  of  the  f«at  anbedHa)  or  br  nr  o^cr  ordaised 
ptsrvm,  %ItiMmgL  tkii  la«t  m&j  hare  neTer  been  a  BMmbcr  of  die 
nr.ne«irin.  In  tattdem  tbcea,  'i.  ^.  in  Mazmonides'  daj.  a.  d.  11^) 
ih^rv  do  IMC  lav  tkeir  kamis  on  tiie  kead,  bat  dier  call  the  penoa 
who  i»  to  be  ordaineiL  risMf,  and  lar  to  binu  hAoid  tkam  awf  mr- 
dn^m^t  ami  pmc4rr  i$  (prem  te  ycm  ffjmJw^mw^^  Ice  In  anneiit  timet 
wkr>rrer  bad  been  ordained  bimeelf  aiebt  ordain  bk  diaripleat  but 
tbe  wue  men  (i.  e.  the  rabbi«>  to  show  tbeir  ereat  rercrence  to 
Hillel  the  elder,  f  about  aerenty  jean  a.  c.)  declared  that  no  one, 
•hould  be  ordained  witbont  tbe  bceue  of  tbe  maai^  (chief  of  tho 
great  fanbedrin;  nor  be  indeed  without  the  Father  of  the  aatdwdrin, 
(the  officer  next  in  aathoritT)  was  present.  Anj  one  of  the  eeventj 
elders  (».  e.  of  tbe  ■anlwdrin)  migbt  ordain  if  be  bad  the  permiMioa 
erf  the  majfit  proTided  two  othen  were  asaociated  with  him,  since 
ordination  was  not  bestowed  onleas  by  three  persona." 

Tbe  preceding  extracts  are  verj  interesting,  for  they  disdncdy 
inform  ns  that  the  practice  ofordaimimg  by  imponiiam  mfkamdt  was 
originaHy  a  civil  rite,  unconnected  with  any  ecclesiastical  confid- 
erations.  It  was  applied  to  tbe  iaanguraiion  of  a  eivil  jmdge  or 
mirr,  the  authority  for  such  a  practice  betn|f  foonded  upon  what 
was  related  conceminer  Joshua  and  the  seTentv  elders  in  the  wil- 
dern^^si,  all  of  whom  belonered  to  the  eivil  erovemment  only. 

The  latter  part  of  the  extract  from  Maimonides  however  con- 
founds with  the  ordination  of  a  judge  or  elder,  that  of  a  rabbi, 
which  lA  an  error,*  though  the  necessary  result  of  tbe  JeiA'ish  hypo- 
theftis  which  assumes  synagogue  institutions  to  have  been  coeval 
with  Mos^'S,  but  which  we  have  alreadv  shewn  to  be  unsustained 

■r 

by  the  Scriptures. 

Having  now  said  what  we  deem  sufficient  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  a  further  statement,  we  return  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
Jewish  |>eople  after  their  return  from  Babylon. 

ft  is  evident  from  the  relations  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  that  the 
Jews  for  the  most  part  returned  to  Palestine  grossly  ignorant  of 

*  The  ordioatioo  of  a  rabbi  was  ori^nally  Qothing  more  than  a  public  recog- 
nition of  him  by  aome  eminent  rabbi,  as  being  /ully  instructed  in  the  commenta- 
ri««  of  learned  men  upon  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  was  analogous  to  what 
is  done  at  our  Colleges  when  the  faculty  confer  a  literary  degree;  t. «.  a  mere 
testimonial  that  tiie  individual  has  been  fully  instructed  on  those  subjects  taught 
at  the  Colifrge,  hut  it  confers  no  office  or  function.  We  shall  however  again  speak 
on  tluN  fluhject  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages. 
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the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  aud  to  add  to  t}ie  difficulty 
of  recovering  them  from  this  state  of  ignorance,  it  was  found  that 
the  mass  of  the  nation  had  so  neglected  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  lau- 
guage  during  their  captivity  at  Babylon,  that  it  was  no  longer  in- 
telligible to  them.  But  as  the  more  devout  Jews  had  now  become 
convinced  that  their  national  calamities  had  always  proceeded  from 
their  neglect  or  disregard  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  as  given  by  Moses* 
they  appear  to  have  made  great  exertions  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  any  similar  judgment.  The  most  effectual  mode  by  which  this 
could  be  done,  was  to  read  and  interpret  the  law  to  the  people,  for 
they  having  lost  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language,  could  no  longer 
do  it  for  themselves.  This  public  reading  of  the  law  it  would 
seem,  was  first  undertaken  by  Ezra  at  Jerusalem  in  the  open 
"  street  before  the  water  gate,"  &c.*  (Nehemiah  viii.  1 — 8,)  and  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  his  example  and  exhortation,  if  not 
express  command,  which  we  have  shewn  he  had  full  authority 
from  the  Persian  king  to  enforce,  induced  the  Jews  in  their  various 
towns  and  villages  to  imitate  a  proceeding  that  promised  the  most 
beneficial  results.  In  these  first  attempts  to  instruct  the  people  by 
a  public  reading  of  the  law,  will  be  found  the  rudiments  of  the 
synagogue. 

Who  the  .individuals  w^re  that  read  and  interpreted  the  law  to 
the  people  in  their  difierenti  communities,  is  a  question  of  consider- 
able importance.  We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  it  was 
a  duty  committed  to- the  priests  or  levites.  That  they  may  have 
participated  in  the  discharge  of  such  a  function  is  very  possible, 
but  certainly  there  is  nothing  to  justify  any  belief  that  they  were 
exclusively  employed  in  this  service,  and  the  fact  that  the  priest- 
hood had  nothing  to  do  with  the  synagogue  in  after  times,  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  officially  in 
its  origin.  The  synagogue  was  ever  an  institution  of  human  inven- 
tion, and  appears,  to  have  been  always  regulated  by  mere  expedi- 
ences only. 

After  much  consideration  as  to  who  were  the  persons  that  read 
and  expounded  the  law  to  the  people  in  their  several  towns  and 
villages,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  done  by  the 
local  zokonem  elders,  or  judges,  of  the  several  communities.  Our 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are  two  fold.  First,  as  zokonem  or  elders 
necessarily  existed  in  every  town  and  village,  whose  duty  it  was  to 

*  By  this  we  understand  that  he  first  read  the  law  in  the  original  Hebrew,  pro« 
bably  by  sentences  or  periods,  which  were  then  interpreted  to  the  people  in  the 
Syro>Chaldeac  tongue.— iSSet  Lightfoot,  xii.  676. 
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execute  jndgmna  ecoordiiig  to  die  law  of  Moeet»  wo  it  aeems  mott 
probeUe  tkat  the  local  zokamem  or  elden,  on  the  whole  would  be 
fouiid  moat  capable  of  reading  the  law  to  die  people.  Where  they 
might  be  vnable  to  discharge  thia  duty,  I  apprehend  the  sanhediin 
incorporated  snicable  peraons  into  their  body  for  that  express  pur- 
poae^  as  we  have  already  shewn  at  page  50 1,  fcc.  Oar  second  rea- 
•oii  is,  dMt  we  find  the  elders  and  rulers  of  the  sjrnagogue  in  later 
times,  exercising  judicial  powers  as  eiril  wutgutrmiegf  which  they 
claimed  to  be  deiiTed  by  an  ordination  from  odier  ordained  persons 
back  to  Joshua  and  the  amhedrin  in  the  wfldeniess,  who  had  been 
ordained  by  Moses.  But  these  ordinations  to  which  they  referred 
were  distincdy  of  persons  to  civO  functions,  Joshua  being  the  mili- 
tary leader  of  the  nation,  and  the  sanhedrin  being  laymen  appointed 
to  assist  Moaes  in  mUng  otct  the  people.  Consequendy  when  the 
synagogue  officeis  claimed  judicial  powers  through  such  channds 
as  these,  and  upon  texts  of  Scripture  that  rdate  such  particulars 
only  as  civil  transactiona,  die  inference  is  rery  strong  that  the  syna- 
gogue commenced  through  the  agencies  of  the  local  zokamem  of 
to^ms  and  Tillages  who  had  always  possessed  such  authority.  Un- 
less the  synagogue  did  originate  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  explain  how  synagogue  ofBcers  could  acquire  judicial 
powos.  How  could  they  obtain  such  jurisdiction,  when  the  local 
zokamnm  elders,  or  judges,  had  always  exercised  such  functions  in 
the  nation. 

Under  diis  estimate  of  things,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  zokcmemiy  or  elders  of  towns  and  villages,  under  Nehemiah's 
administration  as  Tirtkatha^  first  undertook  this  reading  and  inter- 
pretadon  of  the  law  to  the  people,  and  that  then  for  the  first  time, 
the  Sabbath  was  set  apart  as  the  suitable  day  to  hear  it  read.  On 
two  other  days  of  the  week,  viz.  the  second  and  fifUi,  (our  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays.)  the  people  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
come  before  their  zokomem,  as  rulers  and  judges  to  have  their  civO 
causes  decided,  (see  page  143,)*  but  they  now  assembled  together 
on  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  leisure,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  their 
zokamem  read  the  laws  of  Moses.  These  assemblies  introduced  a 
new  feature  into  the  Jewish  polity,  for  the  zokamem  who  previously 
had  been  accustomed  to  meet  for  judicial  purposes,  in  a  room  or 
house  technically  denominated  the  betk-deen,  or  house  of  judgment, 

•  The  rnbbia  state  that  Km  appointed,  (rather  re-enacted.)  that  the  judges  in 

citiea  should  hold  (heir  senions  on  ike  Momif  amd  Jiflk  da^/t  of  the  week I.igkifooi 

xi.  91  ;  Mmnk*»  Paint.  479. 
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would  now  be  obliged  to  meet  in  a  place  having  mucli  larger 
accommodations.  The  heth-deen  when  not  held  in  the  open  air  as 
was  sometimes  done,  was  probably  only  large  enough  for  the  ordi- 
nary attendance  of  such  persons  who  had  a  direct  interest,  or 
sympathy  with  those  who  had  causes  to  be  tried  by  the  elders  or 
judges.  But  as  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  law  antici- 
pated the  attendance  of  all  persons  belonging  to  the  community,  so 
in  that  circumstance,  accommodation  must  be  provided  for  a  numer* 
ous  attendance.  This  necessity  therefore  gave  rise  to  the  erection 
of  suitable  buildings  for  such  assemblies.  These  houses  they  de- 
nominated heth'hakonosetf  t.  e.  house  of  assembling,  or  meeting 
house,  a  word  translated  by  the  Greeks  as  19  ^vfOfyayn,  which  we 
have  anglicised  into  synagogue,  meaning  thereby  an  assemblage  to 
hear  the  law  read  and  expounded,  but  which  in  after  times  came 
to  signify  either  the  congregation,  or  house  in  which  they  met* 

In  this  beih'hakonoMHt  the  zohmem  or  elders  were  seated  as  in 
people  sat  before  them  looking  at  the  elders.  Then  some  one  of 
the  beth'deen,  t.  e.  on  benches  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  and  the 
these  last,  according  to  some  arrangement  among  themselves,  stood 
up  before  the  people  and  read  a  portion  of  the  law,  which  either 
be  or  some  other  elder  translated  into  the  vernacular  dialect,  accom- 
panying it  with  any  paraphrase  or  comment  that  might  be  thought 
necessary.  This  reading  may  have  been  followed  by  an  exhorta- 
tion from  another  of  the  elders  as  entreating  the  people  to  observe 
what  had  been  read  to  them. 

We  have  thus  exhibited  the  civil  elders  or  zokonem  of  the  Jews 
as  exercising  a  two-fold  function  in  their  towns  and  villages.  On 
the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  (our  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days,) they  sat  in  the  heth-dten  or  house  of  judgment,  to  determine 
civil  causes,  and  on  the  Sabbath  they  sat  in  the  beth-hakanoset  or 
synagogue,  to  read  and  interpret  the  law  to  the  whole  community. 
This  peculiar  constitution  of  things  having  been  gradually  estab- 
lished among  the  people,  continued  in  operation  among  them  as 
long  as  the  nation  were  able  to  maintain  the  external  features  of  an 
independent  government.  They  were  however  soon  involved  in 
very  calamitous  wars  with  the  Syrian  kings  who  succeeded  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  then  in  civil  wars  and  disturbances  under  the 
Asmonean  princes,  who  gradually  brought  the  country  into  a  state 
of  anarchy,  alternating  with  military  despotisms,  under  which  the 
forms  of  regular  and  orderly  government  nearly  disappeared.  Fi- 
nally, about  sixty  years  before  Christ,  Judea  was  subjected  by 
Pompey  to  the  Romans,  who  in  a  few  years  after  ruined  the  civil 
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of  che  laad  hy  tke 
Mmd  i—itiitmtg,  kfelore  wku>«&  tihe  local 
MDik  tato  iniiigniirancr ;  Ibr  we  bare  ererj  rf  m  to  bcBeic  tkat 
aeeordix^  to  tke  onHaarj  oppreasTe  coodact  of  tke  tLommm  pto- 
cofwuUy  tbej  requxred  ail  cxril  or  ermiiaal  Ikisassoaa  to  be  broagkt 
br  auijiidseatioa  Lefiorc  Botnaa  ma^utrates*  woo  were  tkss  caaUed 
to  etaick  tLenuelrca  bj  brioca  or  ftaca  widck  taej  receiTcd  fiom 
tbe  stibjcct  people. 

The  foactiosfl  therefore  of  the  xolmtem  as  cxril  ralers  or  Jad^es* 
airead  V  ^^rettij  impaired  hj  the  duordered  itate  of  tlie  ooantij 
prrrioiu  to  the  Roman  eonqiiest,  after  that  time  JM^^-^r  merelj 
aonnnai  in  the  bttk-dtem  or  hoase  of  judgment.  Bat  tkeir  ivae- 
tions  in  the  hetMkakemottt  or  sjmagogne,  aa  noC  bcin^  interfered 
with  bj  the  Romans,  not  onlj  coatianed,  bat  grew  into  graatcr 
importance  and  fererence  among  the  peo|^;  fiir  the  aerricea  ia 
the  latter  place  were  inTolred  with  a  directowcnahip  of  tkeir  God« 
and  where  thej  heard  hia  law  read*  aa  well  aa  the  predictiona  of 
the  propheta  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Meaaiah,  that  eonaola- 
tion  to  which  the  Jewiah  people  looked  forward  aa  their  ddirer- 
anee  from  Roman  bondage. . 

Under  theae  circomatancea  we  apprdiend  the  hefk  Aahwmtmti  or 
a^nagogue  gradnalljr  abaorbed  into  itaelf  anch  inatxtationa  of  the 
heth^en  or  houie  of  jodgmentv  that  were  wocth  preaei  ving,  giv- 
ing them  at  the  aame  time  the  tinge  of  its  ecclpaiaatical  conatitntion. 
It  waj  thus  the  ancient  civil  titlea  and  functiona  of  the  zokamem 
or  elders  aa  magistrates  were  preserved  in  the  synagogue*  the 
rulers  of  which,  though  still  competent  to  determine  civil  cases 
could  they  have  been  brought  before  them,  yet  became  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  civil  junsdicdon,  a  mere  corporation  of  di- 
rines  or  rabbia,  who  only  instructed  the  people  in  the  principles  of 
their  religion,  and  exercised  no  other  discipline  over  them  but  on 
matters  of  doctrine  or  practice.  The  corporate  existence  of  syna- 
gogue officers,  I  presume,  was  henceforth  preserved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  scribes  or  rabbis  into  the  body  from  time  to  time,  and 
most  probably  under  the  old  civil  rite  of  an  imposition  of  hands  aa 
we  have  shewn  in  a  former  page. 

The  functions  of  the  beth-deen  or  house  of  judgment  having 
gradually  ceased  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Romans  deprived 
the  Jews  of  civil  jurisdiction,  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the 
week  which  had  been  formerly  set  apart  for  the  transaction  of 
judicial  business,  as  g^radualiy  became  less  and  less  observable  in 
those  particulars,  until  at  last  the  synagogue  officers  began  to  regard 
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them  as  days  of  a  semi-religious  character  and  appointed  a  suitable 
service  for  them.*  This  change  I  apprehend  had  taken  place 
before  our  Saviour's  advent,  for  I  think  it  most  probable  that  the 
observance  of  the  second  and  fifth  days  in  this  manner  is  alluded  to 
in  that  passage  of  Acts  xiii.  42,  where  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch 
entreated  that  the  apostles  would  preach  to  them  T«  fjLSr«^v  r«/8« 
^«r«v,  on  the  intervening  sabbathi  or  sabbath  between,  which  is  the 
rendering  of  Lightfoot  of  this  passage,  and  which  he  refers  to  an 
observance  of  a  second  or  fifth  day. 

This  condition  of  tilings  by  which  the  ancient  patriarchal  consd- 
tution  of  the  civil  zokonem,  became  gradually  merged  in  the  eccle- 
siastical organization  of  the  synagogue,  continued  to  exist  under 
the  influence  of  consuetudinary  usages  and  prescription,  until  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  and  the  consequent  dia- 
persion  of  the  Jewish  nation.  After  that  time,  being  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  world,  and  their  patriarchal  associadoni 
being  thus  wholly  destroyed,  the  Jews  having  no  other  bond  of 
union,  rallied  together  on  their  synagogue  institutions  exclusively ; 
indeed  it  was  their  only  available  means  for  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  common  faith,  and  of  receiving  that  consoladon 
which  the  oppressed  and  unhappy  find  in  mutual  sympathies.  But 
though  the  ancient  usages  of  the  synagogue  were  thus  externally 
preserved,  they  were  henceforth  organized  upon  the  principle  of 
an  endre  equality  exisdng  among  the  diflerent  members.  As  such 
therefore  any  person  who  was  competent  to  the  discharge  of  syna- 
gogue functions,  was  elected  to  the  office  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
other  members,  and  who  again  removed  him  when  ever  they  saw 
fit.  In  this  state  synagogue  institutions  exist  at  our  day,  altogether 
republican  in  every  feature  of  their  organization. 

1  may  as  well  observe  on  the  present  occasion,  that  as  the  civil 
xokonem  of  the  towns  and  villages  gradually  became  mere  eccle- 
siastical functionaries,  so  by  the  same  pressure  of  external  circum- 
stances, the  great  sanhedrin  having  lost  all  independent  exercise  of 
political  power  some  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they 
also  became  essentially  an  ecclesiastical  body,  who  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  regulating  the  numerous  synagogues  existing  throughout 
Judea,  and  exercising  discipline  through  a  general  superintendence 
of  the  national   ecclesiastical   appointments.     Such  was  in    great 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  view  of  their  Iom  of  national  independence  thus 
continually  broug^ht  to  mind  by  the  recurrence  of  these  days,  that  the  Jews  gen- 
erally fasted  on  them.  At  any  rate  such  was  the  practice  iLigktfbti  v.  117,)  and 
which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  our  Saviour  *s  parable,  lAtkt  zviii.  1^  where  lie  in- 
troduces a  Pharisee  saying  **  1  &st  twice  in  the  week*" 
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die  ffiafie  of  ckia^  wisk  tlie  lanKrd ria  irkea  oar  SaTioiir^s 

nwpiMriL  as  ma j  be  mfeired  from  die  relatioiM  of  die 

•B^  winch  ukxmexelT  ceme  to  a  i^TiitrmM  tenmnsdaB 

of  Jenuelcm  1»t  Titos. 

1  win  DOW  proceed  to  exbxbit  the  orgainzmtioii  of  tke  Jewish 

■jvacoene  from  the  most  snciefit    of  the  rmbbinieml  wridngs  to 

wldch  I  faaTe  had  access.     I  most  apprise  the  reader  kowerer,  that 

Ac  earliest  accoont  we  hare  is  that  of  Maimonides.  who  floorished 

about  die  year  a.  d.  1 150,  and  eooscqiiendT  there  is   a  Tonr  "wide 

cfcwmoloeical  gap  bctuceu  his  dme  and  the  destruction  o^  Jeni* 

during  which  period  though  some  rdaxation  of  the  ancient 

Ltion  may  hare  taken  place*  jcc  on  the  wbc4e  I  apprehend 

Aqr  1^  continued  to  exist  snbstantian j  the  same  as  thej  bad  been 

■i  oar  Sarionr^B  time.   In  das  opinion  we  are  solBmendy  confirmed 

bj  Tsrions  passages  in  the  New  Testament  "writings   dial  inci- 

ghnJilly  mention  synagogue  insdtntions.  or  practices. 

The  term  synagogne  is  a  doiTaUTe  scarcely  altered  from  die 
QreA  word  tfvwfljruTil  which  signifies  ptkimarily  an  assembly  or 
meeting  of  any  kind,  bat  in  its  restricted  sense  is  applied  only  to 
ihe  sssembfies  of  the  Jews  fpr  religioos  worship.  Like  oar  word 
ehnrch,  it  signifies  indifferendy  both  the  congregadont  and  the 
hoose  or  room  in  which  the  congregation  meet.  The  term  synsr 
^gue  bowcTcr  is  not  used  by  the  rabbis,  it  being  the  Gtreek 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  nosan  nr>a  beik-kakano^H  which 
^gDifies  hatue  or  piaee  of  assemhly. 

According  to  a  digested  Tiew  given  by  Ligbtfoot  (vol.  xi.  87,  &c.) 

^  die  constitution  of  the  ancient  synagogue,  be  quotes  Maimonides 

ss  BAyiiig'  ''Wheresoever  diere  be  ten  of  Israd,  there  a  house  must 

needs  be  built  to  which  they  may  resort  to  prayers  in  dme  of 

prayer,  and  this  house  is  called  a  synagogue."    But  the  ten  persons 

above  mentioned  do  not  mean  ten  Jews  of  any  descripdon,  but 

such  as  were  sufficiently  learned  in  die  law,  and  so  far  independent 

in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  disengage 

themselves   from   their   secular  employmenU,   and   attend   at  the 

synagogue  on  die  second  or  fifdi  days  of  every  week,  besides  any 

other  holy  days.      These  ten   men  were   technically  designated 

hadanin,  i.e.men  of  leisure.    On  the  seventh  day  or  Sabbadi,  all 

could  attend  as  all  work  of  any  kind  was  dien  prohibited. 

Of  these  ten  men,  three  exercised  die  funcUons  of  magistrates 
among  the  people,  and  were  called  n^  ^  P  no  literally  the 
house  of  judgment  of  three.  Lightfoot  calls  diem  simply  die  hmu^h 
of  three.     They  were  we  presume  die  remnant  of  the  betk-deem 
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or  civil  court  of  elders,  concerning  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
Their  office  was  to  decide  all  difTerences  arising  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Synagogue*  to  punish  transgressors  by  fines  or  flagellar 
tion,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  excommunicate,  i.  e,  expel  the  offender. 
They  also  regulated  the  admission  of  proselytes,  and  ordained  or 
inducted  to  office  such  persons  as  were  appointed  to  discharge  any 
particular  function  in  the  synagogue.  These  three  persons  were 
properly  called  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  t.  e,  the  AgxKfvftvyuyot 
occasionally  mentioned  by  the  evangelists.^  One  of  these,  either 
from  his  greater  learning  or  reputation,  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  the'  head  or  chief  officer  of  the  synagogue.  There  is  some 
obscurity  indeed  on  the  subject,  but  as  I  have  in  certain  instances 
met  with  the  term  nopn  vm  t.  f .  head  of  the  synagogue,  I  appre* 
hend  it  will  establish  the  fact  that  some  one  individual  was  recogp* 
nlzed  in  that  capacity. 

The  next  in  order  after  the  three  above  mentioned,  was  the  person 
who  prayed  publicly,  or  read  the  prayers  of  their  liturgy.  He  also 
preached  at  times  to  the  people  when  there  was  no  other  person  to 
discharge  that  service.  This  individual  was  called  the  Tia^  rnVir 
Mcheliac  tsihor,  t.  e,  angel  of  the  church,  or  meesenger  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  as  it  were  carried  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  God. 

Vitringa,  (Bemard^s  Abridg.  89,)  says  the  president  or  head  of 
the  synagogue  was  ex  officio  the  scheliac  tsibor,  but  that  he  seldom 
acted  in  this  capacity  except  on  remarkable  feasts  or  fksts.  On 
ordinary  occasions  some  member  of  the  congregation  was  selected 
by  him  to  act  as  scheldao  tsibor.  In  general  Uiis  person  was  a  pupil 
or  student  of  divinity.  According  to  the  rabbis,  '*  the  ruler  of  die 
synagogue  appoints  one  of  his  pupils  to  recite  the  prayers  in  the 
presence  of  the  church."  From  this  circumstance  we  can  under- 
stand why  the  chaxan  sometimes  was  charged  with  the  office  of 
reading  the  prayers,  and  especially  so  when  the  congregation  was 
small,  or  in  times  of  ignorance  when  few  persons  were  found  capa^ 
ble  of  reading  them  with  sufficient  fluency. 

Another  officer  in  the  synagogue  was  called  the  pn  chazan,  i.  e. 
superintendent,  overseer  or  bishop.  He  derived  this  title  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  overlooked  and  superintended  the  persons 
who  read  the  law.  For  it  was  anciently  and  still  is  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  in  their  synagogues,  that  the  chaxan  calls  out  from  among 
the  congregation  seven  different  personSf  who  each  reads  a  certain 
portion  of  the  law  appointed  to  be  read  on  that  day.*     The  chazan 

*  It  was  in  compliance  with  thiB  custom  that  our  Saviour  at  the  8ynagO(pie  at 
Nasareth  <«  stood  up  to  read."— Z.iiitf  ir.  16. 

65  v.l 
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stood  by  him  and  with  great  care  obseryed  that  he  pronouiiced 
nothing  iniproperly»  and'  corrected  him  if  he  failed  in  any  partic- 
ular ;  hence  he  was  called  nn»  «•  e,  oyerseer*  or  superintendent, 
or  as  translated  into  Greek,  swirMw^,  bishop. 

The  chaxan  had  charge  of  the  book  of  the  law,  he  took  it  from 
the  ark  in  which  it  was  deposited,  and  after  the  reading  was  finished 
replaced  it.  He  also  waived  the  sudarum  or  napkin  in  the  larger 
synagogues,  as  a  signal  to  those  in  the  more  distant  seats  when  to 
make  the  prescribed  r^ponses.  'All  the  furniture  of  the  synagogue 
was  under  his  care,  and  all  the  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of 
the  meeting,  such  as  having  the  lamps  lighted,  &c. 

The  next  functionaries  of  the  synagogue  were  three  persons 
termed  pons  pamann  (i,  e.)  alnumerst  ckmrck  wardens  or  deaeamtf 
who  had  charge  of  the  poor  and  the  collections  that  were  made  for 
their  assistance  or  support. 

We  may  consider,  says  Lightfoot,  the  eighth  man  of  the  bailanm 
to  be  the  lomn,  the  interpreteTf  who  as  bemg  skilled  in  languages 
stood  by  him  that  read  the  law,  and  translated  it  into  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  community. 

Lightfoot  next  observes  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  designate 
the  ninth  and  tenth  persons*  but  supposes  that  they  may  have  been 
''the  master  of  the  divinity  school,  and  his  interpreter,"  &c  ''And 
thus  much,"  says  he,  **  concerning  the  heads  of  the  synagogue,  that 
learned  decimvirate  which  was  also  the  representative  body  of  the 
synagogue." 

From  the  circumstance  that  Lightfoot,  with  all  his  knowledge  of 
the  rabbinical  writers,  was  unable  to  find  names  and  offices  for  two 
persons  of  the  htUlaninf  we  may  readily   understand  the  vague 
manner  in  which  the  rabbis  have  written  on  the  subject,  and  our 
conclusion  is  therefore  direct  that  the  synagogue  institutions  were 
at  all  times  loose  and  accommodating;  their  application  being  de- 
termined by  expediency  and  circumstances  that  varied  according 
to   the  condition   of  different  communities.     Where  there  was  a 
smaller  body  the  officers  were  fewer  in  number,  where  there  was  a 
larger  congregation  they  were  more  numerous  and  their  functions 
more  subdivided.     What  we  may  feel  certain  of,  is,  that  in  every 
synagogue  there  were  particular  persons  termed  zokonem  or  elders, 
most  probably  indeterminate  in   number,  who   superintended    all 
matters   belonging  to  the  common  interest.     Some  of  these  exer- 
cised a  judicial  function,  some  one  or  other  under  the  name  oi  chaxan^ 
either  read  or  superintended  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets.    Sometimes  the  chazan^  and  at  other  times  other  persons 
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read  the  prayers  or  liturgy,  being  then  termed  the  angel  or  messm" 
ger  of  the  congregation^  and  lastly  there  were  others  called  par- 
n€uint  who  as  deacons  or  church  wardens  took  charge  of  the  poor 
and  any  other  matters  not  specially  provided  for. 

I  apprehend  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  syna- 
gogue in  our  own  times,  in  which  all  the  officers  being  immediately 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  congregation,  have  the  various  exer- 
cises of  the  synagogue  divided  among  them  according  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  not  according  to  any  rule  or  direction  stated  in 
the  rabbinical  writings  concerning  the  ancient  synagogue.  Neither 
is  there  any  ordination  of  any  kind  at  present  recognized  among 
them.  Indeed  the  cJuizan  or  public  reader  of  the  prayers,  is  the 
principal  officer  in  the  modern  synagogue.  Their  secular  affairs 
are  managed  by  pamann^  who  act  as  our  trustees,  church  war- 
dens, or  stewards. 

The  ritual  observed  in  the  synagogue  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows. The  tcJieliac  tnhoTf  according  to  Vitringa,  first  read,  or 
rather  chanted  the  prayers  of  their  liturgy,  to  which  in  various 
places  the  people  made  responses. 

After  the  reading  of  the  prayers  or  liturgy,  the  chazan  brought 
out  the  roll  or  volume  of  the  law,  and  some  one  among  the  congre- 
gation was  called  up  by  name,  who  having  ascended  the  pulpit^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  c/utzant  read  the  first  section  of 
the  portion  of  the  law  appointed  to  be  read  on  that  day,  for  the 
Pentateuch  was  divided  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  weeks 
in  the  year,  and  thus  the  whole  was  read  over  in  the  course  of  that 
time. 

After  the  first  reader  had  finished  the  first  section,  he  descended 
from  the  pulpit,  and  a  second  person  was  called  up  from  the  con- 
gregation who  read  the  second  section,  and  so  on  in  like  manner 
until  seven  persons  had  each  read  a  section,  which  concluded  the 
whole  portion  appointed  to  be  read  on  that  day.  If  it  happened 
there  was  but  one  person  present  who  was  capable  of  reading,  he 
read  the  seven  sections,  but  between  each  of  them  he  descended 
from  the  pulpit  and  resumed  his  seat,  from  which  again  he  was 
called  up  as  if  a  different  person,  at  each  reading  of  a  section. 

On  the  first  institution  of  the  synagogue,  as  the  Jews  had  then 
lost  their  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  an  interpreter  stood 
by  the  reader  who  translated  each  section  as  it  was  read  into  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  people.  This  officer  is  no  longer  em- 
ployed in  the  synagogue,  as  die  books  now  used  by  the  congrega- 
tion are  all  printed  with  translations  which  they  can  all  read. 
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A  selection  from  the  prophets,  in  which  tliey  included  JoBhua* 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  as  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
prophets,  was  read  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  on  festival  and  fast 
days.  On  Sabbath  afternoons,  and  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of 
the  week,  (our  Monday  and  Thursday,)  though  the  law  was  read, 
there  was  no  reading  of  the  prophets.  It  is  a  universal  tradition 
of  the  rabbis,  that  the  reading  of  the  prophets  was  first  undertaken 
when  the  Jews  being  prohibited  by  the  Syro-Macedonian  princes 
from  reading  the  law,  substituted  for  it  a  reading  of  the  pro- 
phets. I  doubt  this  matter  altogether,  for  if  the  law  was  forbidden 
to  be  read,  it  is  not  likely  a  reading  of  the  prophets  would  be  per- 
mitted. 

AfVer  these  various  services  had  been  completed,  there  was  fre- 
quently a  discourse  delivered  to  the  congregation,  analogous  to  our 
sermon.  This  practice,  Vitringa  {Bernard's  Ahridg,  100)  states 
Originated  about  a  century  before  Christ.  The  person  who  more 
properly  preached  this  sermon  was  the  head  or  chief  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  but  he  could  authorize  any  one  whom  he  saw  fit  to 
address  the  congregation.  Thus  Maimonides  says,  **  if  there  be  no 
elder  present,  they  appoint  some  rabbi  to  preach  who  is  not  an 
^der  \  if  there  be  no  rabbi  present,  they  appoint  sotne  person  of 
known  character  and  integrity."*  After  the  sermon  or  exhorta- 
tion, a  blessing  was  then  pronounced,  and  the  congregation  retired. 

There  was  also  an  aflcrnoon  and  evening  attendance  at  the  syna- 
gogue, with  an  appointed  service  of  suitable  prayers  and  lectures, 
and  the  first  section  of  the  portion  of  the  law  appointed  to  be  recited 
On  the  ensuing  Sabbath  was  then  read,  which  was  also  repeated  on 
the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week* 

The  reasons  now  assigned  by  the  rabbis  for  Uie  semi-religious 
observance  of  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  Week  are  Very  far- 
fetched, Vitringa,  (see  Bemard^s  Abridg,  26»  note,)  says,  "  they  de- 
duce the  custom  of  reading  the  law  on  week-days  from  Eccod,  xv. 
22,  where  it  is  said  *  they  went  three  days  hi  the  wilderness  and  found 
no  water*  The  water  (they  say)  signifies  the  laW»  Lest  then  the 
people  should  be  three  days  without  hearing  the  law,  services  were 
instituted   during  the  week,  and  the  second  and  fifth  days  were 

*  It  waa  in  conformity  with  this  practice  that  !^ul  and  Barnabas  preached  to 
the  Jews  in  ihoir  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Piaidia.  {AcU  xiii.  15,)  **And  after 
the  reacUug  of  the  ]aw  and  the  prophets,  Iht  rultrt  qf  ike  Mynagogue  sent  unto  thctn 
«ayiiig,  yc  men  and  brethren>  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people, 
say  on,**  &Ci 
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selected  because  Moses  ascended  and  descended  from  Mt.  Sinai  on 
those  days." 

As  these  reasons  are  too  fantastic  to  he  considered  of  any  weight, 
I  think  our  former  explanation  to  be  the  true  one,  namely,  that 
they  were  originally  the  appointed  days  for  holding  the  civil  courts 
of  the  zokanem,  which  after  their  observance  as  such  had  ceased, 
they  received  a  semi-religious  character  through  their  former  pre- 
scriptive observance. 

It  only  remains  to  complete  our  view  of  the  synagogue  that  we 
should  say  a  few  words  on  the  house  or  place  of  meeting. 

A  synagogue  as  a  mere  place  of  assembly  might  be  a  private 
room,  or  house  hired,  or  built  for  the  purpose.  Where  the  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  suit  the  notions  of  the  Jews,  they  divided 
the  apartment  into  two  divisions,  the  larger  one  being  provided 
with  seats  or  benches,  upon  which  the  congregation  were  seated 
with  their  faces  towards  the  smaller  division,  in  which  the  eldert 
or  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sat  on  a  semi-circiflar  bench  facing  the 
people. 

Behind  the  elders  was  a  recess  covered  by  a  veil  or  curtain,  in 
which  was  placed  the  ark  or  chest  wherein  the  books  of  Moset 
alone  were  deposited,  the  other  sacred  books  being  arranged  on  the 
sides  of  the  recess. 

In  front  of  the  elders  was  a  platform  capable  of  supporting  sev- 
eral persons,  and  on  this  platform  was  a  desk,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  a  pulpit,  from  which  the  law  was  read  and  sermons  preached* 

There  were  always  lamps  burning  in  the  synagogue,  a  practice 
which  is  conjectured  to  have  originated  from  a  desire  to  imitate 
that  appointment  in  the  temple. 

There  were  also  two  boxes  prepared  to  receive  the  alms  that 
might  be  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  synagogue;  these 
were  sometimes  within  the  room,  but  more  commonly  were  placed 
at  the  door.  The  alms  thus  collected  were  divided  among  the  poor 
of  the  cong^gation.  But  if  the  synagogue  was  out  of  the  limits 
of  Judea,  a  portion  was  set  apart  for  their  poor  brethren  residing 
at  Jerusalem,  or  other  places  in  the  holy  land. 

As  the  hypothesis  of  the  Jewish  writera  concerning  synagogue 
institutions  is  exceedingly  perplexed  by  their  notions  respecting  the 
functions  exercised  by  the  rabbis,  I  deem  it  proper  before  termina- 
ting this  investigation  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject  for  the 
greater  confirmation  of  our  preceding  discourse,  and  to  exhibit  the 
true  position  of  the  rabbis  in  Jewish  antiquities,  as  contrasted  with 
their  authority  among  the  people  in  more  modem  times. 
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From  the  very  commencement  of  the  Jewiah  people  aa  a  natioDt 
there  wore  certain  persons  among  them  who  as  writers  or  penmen, 
fulfilled  every  purpose  that  is  to  be  accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  writing.  These  as  a  peculiar  class  were  generically 
termed  nephorim^  which  is  commonly  translated  Kribes.  In  former 
days  when  there  were  but  few  persons  who  could  read  or  write* 
one  who  was  called  a  scribe  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  a 
learned  man,  more  or  less  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  recognized  as  such  in  those  times.  As  it  would  be  use- 
less however  on  the  present  occasion  to  go  into  any  general  details 
concerning  the  various  services  that  the  scribes  performed  among 
the  Jewish  people,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  alone  to  their  em- 
ployment as  copyists  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  particular  occupation. 

The  constant  reading  and  copying  of  the  law  would  necessarily 
make  the  scribes  familiar  with  its  appointments  and  statutes,  and 
thus  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  would  be  formed  a  class  of  men 
learned  in  the  law,  who  were  ready  at  all  times  to  use  their  know- 
ledge as  it  might  be  required  of  them.  They  could  act  as  casuists 
to  conscientious  individuals,  or  as  counsellors  to  persons  having 
civil  causes  to  be  tried  before  the  zokonem  or  elders.  In  this  man- 
ner the  scribe  who  was  originally  a  mere  copyist  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  became  qualified  to  act  both  as  lawyer  and  divine  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  those  terms.  The  next  step  in  the  history 
of  the  scribes  we  surmise  to  have  been,  that  the  term  was  employed 
to  designate  a  learned  or  educated  man  without  any  necessaiy  con- 
nection with  the  copying  of  the  law  as  a  profession;  for  as  such  the 
term  was  ultimately  used  to  signify  all  who  were  learned  in  the  law 
and  the  various  glosses  or  commentaries  used  in  its  interpretation. 

These  commentaiies  constituted  that  body  of  exposition  that 
afterwards  became  known  under  the  title  of  "  Traditions  of  the  El- 
ders," by  which  was  signified  not  the  opinions  of  men  of  former 
times,  but  the  determination  of  learned  zokonem,  t.  e*  elders,  con- 
cerning the  sense  of  the  law  in  doubtful  cases,  or  as  extending  its 
obligations  to  matters  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  law  itself. 

After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the  people  returned  to 
Judea  ignorant  of  their  ancient  language,  the  scribe  whether  as 
copyist,  casuist,  or  mere  civil  lawyer,  became  of  greater  impor- 
tance and  influence  than  heretofore;  for  the  people  at  large  had 
now  to  look  to  them  as  the  interpreters  of  those  sacred  books* 
whose  language  was  no  longer  understood  by  the  uneducated 
classes.     In  process  of  time  the  scribes  or  learned  men  having  mul- 
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tiplied  in  the  land,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  having 
become  an  absolute  requisite  to  office,  or  reputation,  the  more  emi- 
nently learned  men  among  the  scribes,  about  fifly  years  before 
Christ,  were  denominated  rahhi,  which  sigpiifics  learned  man,  or 
perhaps  elliptically,  learned  scribe.  Certain  of  these  rabbis  about 
this  time  opened  schools  for  the  express  instruction  of  young  men 
in  the  laws  of  Moses,  as  set  forth  by  the  interpretations  and  com- 
ments of  persons  of  a  former  day,  whose  reputation  for  wisdom  was 
acknowledged  by  the  learned.  After  these  students  had  acquired 
the  amount  of  knowledge  that  the  teacher  could  communicate,  they 
were  then  ordained,  t.  e,  were  publicly  recognized  as  rabbis,  or 
learned  men,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  what  is  done  in  our  colleges 
when  they  confer  a  literary  degree.  This  practice  however  was 
attended  with  some  inconveniences  as  may  be  readily  apprehended; 
for  many  persons  being  thus  made  rabbis,  they  assumed  the  right 
to  teach  others  when  they  themselves  were  very  imperfectly  quali- 
fied to  undertake  such  functions.  Hence  Maimonides  says:  {De 
Syned.  chap,  iv.)  **  In  former  times  every  rabbi  had  authority  to 
ordain  his  students,  (i.  e.  to  declare  them  to  be  rabbis,)  but  as  some 
inconveniences  resulted  from  this  great  multiplication  of  rabbis,  the 
Great  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  thought  proper  to  restrict  them 
in  this  particular,  and  to  confine  the  power  of  making  rabbis  to  the 
Nasi,  or  president  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin;  not  that  it  must  be  done 
exclusively  by  his  hands,  but  that  no  rabbi  should  be  ordained  as 
such  without  his  permission.  This  exclusive  privilege  Maimonides 
says  was  first  conferred  on  Hillei  the  elder  (t.  e.  the  Zokon)  about 
thirty  years  before  Christ. 

In  more  ancient  times  Maimonides  says,  {De  St/ned.  chap,  iv.) 
this  ordination,  or  constituting  a  rabbi,  was  commonly  done  by  an 
imposition  of  hands,  but  it  was  not  done  always,  it  being  sufficient 
that  the  rabbi  conferring  the  degree  should  say  to  his  student^ 
**  Behold  thou  art  ordained  a  rabbi,"  &c.  There  was  also  some 
difference  in  the  degree  of  authority  conferred  on  them  by  this 
title,  for  whilst  some  had  only  a  power  of  judging  between  men  in 
cases  of  disputes  or  complaints  against  each  other,  according  to 
recognized  precedents,  other  rabbis  were  authorized  "  to  bind  and 
loose,"  f.  e.  to  declare  what  was  permitted  or  what  was  prohibited 
by  the  law  according  to  their  own  views,  and  especially  so  in  novel 
matters  or  where  the  point  of  law  was  embarrassed  by  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  of  different  rabbis.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  on  Math.  xvi. 
19,  says,  **  that  when  the  Jews  made  a  man  Doctor  of  Law,"  (t.  e, 
rabbi) ''  they  also  put  into  his  hand  the  key  of  the  closet  in  the  tem- 
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fte  wkcre  tbe  Mcred  books  ««e  kept,  and  also  filiUii  to  write 
■pozLr  iiguiijine  bj  tku  tbat  tkej  emTe  kim  m^oiitj  to  temck  aad 
explain  tbe  Sczipcare  to  the  people^"  He  qmtn  Martiii  as  kit 
sutkontT  for  tkif  practiee.  I  kare  not  avt  wkk  any  rack  stste- 
Hifiitwl  aeqnaiacaiice  wx^  tke  raHaiikal  wiitixigs,  kot  I 
Jwrtf  suffiaeac  reaaon  to  jiutxfytke  aaaertioo,  from  ike 
&ct  tkat  oar  SaTioar  naed  a  ibnilar  form  of  ^peeck  to  kii  discipleB, 
ke  spoke  of  tke  keja  of  tke  kincdom  of  keaven*  wkkk  we 
tkej  usderttood  aceotdiag  to  eatakfisked  usage.* 
Fran  ^e  preoediiig'  expo<itioD»  I  apprekend  tke  reader  will 
chailj  appreciate  tke  true  ckaracter  of  a  rakbL  His  desigiiatioii 
•a  sock  was  not  from  aaj  ecclesiastical  ordinatioii,  as  is  done  by  as 
wken  we  ordain  a  dergjman  to  tke  disckarge  of  ministerial  fane- 
tioos,  but  ke  was  coniritnted  a  rabbi  b j  kis  teacken,  as  is  done  at 
€Nir  coDeges  wkere  tkej  confer  a  literary  degree*  wketker  as  back- 
dor«  or  master  of  artSt  doctor  of  diTinity,  fcc  In  being  tkas 
qoaHfied  to  instruct  otkersp  ke  migkt  ke  elected  ky  tke  people  to 
disckarge  any  of  ^e  pecnfiar  offices  of  tke  synagogue.  But  kit 
ckaracter  as  keing  a  rabbi»  did  not  giro  kim  any  antkority  in  an 
eccledasdcal  sense.  Wkaterer  influence  ke  migkt  be  able  to  exert 
on  tke  eongregationt  arose  exclnsirely  from  kis  reputation  for  learn- 
ing or  wisdom  respecting  tke  interpretation  of  tke  law  of  Moaes  as 
eaaentially  founded  on  tke  traditions  of  tke  elders. 

•Border  (lUKg,  Cerem.  66,)  mji,  that  in  Uie  ordiiuukm  of  a  rmbU  the  books  of 
Ifoeee  with  a  kej  oo  them  ie  pot  into  hia  bemde. 

Jahn  (Bft.  Artk.  parti,  note  to  cbap.  ri.)  alao  mentioas  the  kej  ^ren  to  a 
rabiri  on  his  ordioatioo  as  signif  jing^  be  migfat  now  open  to  others  the  treasores  of 
knowledge. 
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